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THE   AMERICAN    PEACE  SOCIETY 


THE  BEST  OF  NEW  YEARS 

TifE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  wishes  that  the  year 
1922  may  be  a  year  of  achievement  in  behalf  of  a 
warless  world.  It  reminds  itself,  and  it  would  remind 
all  others,  of  the  truth  that  there  is  something  finer 
than  Nietzche's  "Will  to  Power." 

There  is  the  will  to  redeem  ourselves  from  meanness 
and  misery. 

There  is  the  will  to  achieve  unto  the  deepest  sum  of 
permanent  satisfactions  in  terms  of  increasing  health 
and  happiness. 

There  is  the  will  to  apply  brains  and  co-operative  in- 
telligence to  the  specific  problems  and  the  concrete 
needs. 

There  is  the  will  to  see  more  clearly,  feel  more  deeply, 
and  express  more  truly,  all  to  the  end  that  life  may  be 
more  humane,  more  just,  more  free,  more  beautiful. 

There  is  the  will  that  the  greatest  number  may  attain 
unto  the  greatest  creative  service,  reaching  thus  unto 
those  wider  significances  of  what  it  means  to  live. 

There  is  the  will  to  glorify,  as  best  we  may,  this  in- 
finitesimal trifle  in  space  which  we  call  the  earth. 

There  is  the  will  to  end  war. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 
What  is  It? 

It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
ninety-four  years  old.  It  has  made  the  principles  of 
international  peace  known  around  the  world. 

Its  Purpose 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war.  This 
it  purposes  to  accomplish  by  extending  the  methods  of 
law  and  order  among  the  nations.  It  aims  to  educate 
the  peoples  everywhere  in  what  an  ancient  Roman  law- 
giver called,  "The  constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give 
to  every  one  his  due." 

What  It  is  Built  On 

It  is  built  on  law,  fair-play,  justice.  If  men  and  na- 
tions were  just,  this  Society  would  never  have  been  born. 

What  It  Mas  Done 

It  has  spent  its  money  and  its  men  in  arousing  the 
thoughts  and  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the  ways  which 
are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and  women  everywhere 
to  the  gifts,  rich  and  enduring  gifts,  which  America  has 
to  bring  to  the  altar  of  a  governed  world. 

Bases  of  Its  Claim  for  Support 

Its  claim  upon  men  and  women  is  that  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  nearly  a  century  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  right-thinking  in  the  United  States; 


an  organization  which  has  done  more  for  the  men, 
women,  and  youth  by  the  reaction  upon  them  of  the  facts 
of  justice  and  fair-play  than  it  has  accomplished  for  the 
peace-workers  themselves  who  have  been  the  special  ob- 
ject of  its  effort;  an  organization  which  is  today  the 
defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  of  judicial  settlement, 
of  arbitration,  of  international  conference,  of  interna- 
tional right-mindedness,  and  of  a  common  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers. 

Its  Mouthpiece 

It  publishes  monthly,  and  has  published  regularly 
since  1834,  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  the  first  and  widest 
circulated  of  the  peace  magazines  in  the  world. 

How  It  is  Supported 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous  gifts. 
large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its  work. 
It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  city,  State,  or  nation. 

Its  Name 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  headquarters 
in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  but  located  in 
Washington  since  1911.  It  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  since  1848. 

Its  Challenge  Just  Now 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
(Eliliu  Root,  President)  appreciates  and  approves  the 
work  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

It  expresses  this  approval  just  now  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  For  every  dollar  of  this  Society's  income, 
tin's  great  Endowment  will  contribute  another  dollar  up 
to  and  including  $15,000. 

This  offer  ceases  June  30,  1922. 

Approximately  one-half  this  sxim  is  already  in  sight. 

Think  of  the  challenge  not  only  of  this  offer  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment,  but  of  this  hour  in  the  history  of 
man's  will  to  end  war. 


SPECIAL  ITEMS 

1.  The  index  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  Vol.  s.">.  year  1021. 
is  now  ready  and  will  he  furnished  free  to  those  who  de- 
sire it. 

2.  Replies  to  our  questionary  were  nil  turned  over  to  the 
Committee   on   General   Information   of  the  Advisory   Com- 
mittee to  the  American  Delegation,  Conference  on  the  Lim- 
itation   of   Armament.     This    committee   has    tabulated   the 
replies  and  spread  the  results  before  the  Armaments  Con- 
ference.   It  is  hoped  that  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  will  be  able 
also  to  make  use  of  this  illuminating  correspondence. 

3.  Readers  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  will  readily  under- 
stand that  where  so  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  a  number  of  international 
notes,   special   articles,   and    the   like   have   been    necessarily 
eliminated. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  ON  THE  WAY 

T  TXDOCBTEDLY  the  Washington  Conference  is  achiev- 
LJ  ing  result*.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
Paris  conference,  but  a  peace-time  conference,  and  that 
it  is  laying  the  foundations  for  the  extension  of  the  rules 
of  law  and  order,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  in  the 
Xaval  Committee  that  the  capital-ship  ratio — United 
States,  5;  Great  Britain.  •"> :  Japan.  3;  France,  1.75; 
Italy.  1.7") — shall  stand.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  exact 
definitions  as  to  the  area  in  which  the  status  quo  is  to 
apply  to  the  fortifications  of  the  Pacific  have  not  been 
agreed  upon,  enough  ha*  lx>en  decided  in  the  Xaval  Com- 
mittee to  indicate  achievement.  Then  there  is  the  adop- 
tion in  the  Xaval  Committee  of  the  Root  submarine 
resolutions,  restating  the  old  laws  governing  visit  and 
search,  and  the  rescuing  of  passengers  an<l  crew,  includ- 
ing the  proposal  that  violations  of  this  law  be  made  acts 
of  piracy.  There  is  the  agreement  as  between  the  five 
powers  that  no  merchantman  shall  be  sunk  by  a  sub- 
marine. There  will  be  invitations  to  the  other  powers 
to  give  their  assent,  and  thus  make  the  agreement  inter- 
national law  for  all. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  agree  upon  a  method 
of  restricting  submarine  and  auxiliary  craft  tonnage, 
there  is  an  agreement  to  limit  auxiliaries  to  a  maximum 
of  eight-inch  guns  and  battleships  to  a  maximum  of 
sixteen-inch  guns.  There  is  an  agreement  as  between 
the  five  powers  to  a  rule  to  prohibit  the  use  of  poison  gas 
in  warfare,  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  the  other 


powers  to  give  their  assent,  and  thus  to  make  this  agree- 
ment also  international  law  for  all. 

While  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment as  to  the  restriction  of  aerial  warfare,  there  is  a 
tentative  provision  for  a  commission  to  study  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course,  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  with  its  abro- 
gation of  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact,  is  an  achievement  of 
the  Conference  as  a  whole.  This  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  Root  rules  securing  national  integrity,  maintaining 
the  open  door,  promoting  stable  government,  and  refrain- 
ing from  taking  advantage  of  existing  conditions  to  seek 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  others  in  China. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Conference  as  a  whole  will  adopt 
the  committee  proposal  to  abolish  foreign  post-offices  in 
China  by  January  1,  1923.  China's  control  over  her 
tariffs  is  to  be  decidedly  widened.  There  is  an  agree- 
ment in  committee  to  fit  the  a  per  cent  tariff  to  the 
modern  commercial  situation.  Indeed,  there  is  an  agree- 
ment to  set  up  an  international  commission,  which  shall 
meet  in  China,  to  study  the  question  of  raising  the  rate 
from  5  to  ?%  per  cent  and  to  allow  an  additional  5  per 
c.-nt  on  luxuries.  The  whole  question  of  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China  has  been  referred  to  a  commission  for 
study  and  report.  As  soon  as  China  shows  that  she  can 
maintain  order,  foreign  troops  are  to  be  taken  out  of  that 
country.  It  has  been  agreed  to  restore  China's  rights 
over  wireless  communications. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  here  to  justify  such  friends  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as,  for  instance,  its  Publicity 
Director,  in  speaking  slightingly  of  the  work  in  Wash- 
ington. Since,  for  example,  China  accepted  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty,  it  does  not  seem  pertinent  to  accuse  the 
Conference  of  "excluding  China."  In  the  3Teip  York 
Times  of  January  8  this  Director  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  agreement  adopted  by  five  powers  on  submarine 
warfare  dec-lares  that  certain  rules  are  'deemed  an  estab- 
lished part  of  international  law."  Who  makes  interna- 
tional law?  Can  five  powers,  without  consultation  with 
tlie  rest,  arbitrarily  hand  down  a  ukase  that  binds  fifty- 
other  nations  ?'' 

Certainly  not.  And  if  the  critic  would  spare  the  time 
to  read  the  agreement,  he  would  note  that  there  is  no 
"ukase"  involved.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  agree- 
ment international  law  as  for  the  powers  ratifying.  It 
is  proposed  to  invite  the  other  nations  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple, to  the  end  that  by  their  acceptance  the  principle 
may  become  international  law  for  all  the  nations. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  critic  is  justified  either  in 
asking,  "Why  is  it  necessary  in  this  day  of  democracy  to 
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go  about  the  matter  as  if  it  were  the  secret  business  of 
a  few  great  powers,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  on  other 
submarine-owning  nations  who  have  not  been  con- 
sulted?" In  the  light  of  the  methods  followed  in  Paris, 
this  question  is  interesting.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
going  on  in  Washington  to  warrant  the  aspersion  that 
it  is  a  "secret  business  of  a  few  great  powers."  Our  own 
view  is  that  the  friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  achieve 
for  themselves  no  benefit  by  the  oracular  statement,  that 
"the  world  cannot  be  saved  by  three  or  four  nations,  no 
matter  how  powerful  their  armaments  may  be."  The 
conference  in  Washington  is  concerning  itself  with  con- 
crete problems  relating  particularly  to  the  nations  here 
represented.  It  is  not  true  that  "the  voluntary  co-oper- 
ation of  all  nations,  acting  in  concert,  is  essential  to  any 
effective  solution  of  international  difficulties."  As  a 
matter  of  experience,  probably  99  per  cent  of  "interna- 
tional difficulties"  are  settled  between  not  to  exceed  two 
parties  to  a  dispute. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  great  difficulties  are  being  met 
and  overcome  in  Washington.  European  friends  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  been  very  gracious  in  their  ref- 
erences to  the  Washington  Conference.  The  Washing- 
ton Conference  casts  no  aspersions  upon  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  American  friends  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions are  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  friendly  to  the 
efforts  in  Washington.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
LOOKING  UP 

THERE  ARE  many  evidences  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  coming  once  more  unto  its  own.  Of 
course,  there  is  our  Washington  Conference;  but  there 
are  other  evidences.  The  shipment  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions to  countries  in  which  there  are  domestic  dis- 
turbances can  be  stopped  by  the  President,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  and  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  for  approval.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  is  said  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  action  of  other  governments,  following  nego- 
tiations by  the  American  Department  of  State. 

American  statesmanship  seems  about  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica  dis- 
pute, a  dispute  hanging  fire  between  Chile  and  Peru 
since  the  Ancon  Treaty  of  October  20,  1883,  the  treaty 
which  brought  to  an  end  the  war  between  these  two 
countries.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  to  bring  the  two  South  American  States 
together  follows  repeated  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  concerned  to  have  the  question  settled. 
The  self-explanatory  text  of  the  American  note  to  the 
two  governments  reads : 


"The  Government  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Chile  and  Peru  in 
\Vasliington,  has  been  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  recent  negotiations,  carried  on  directly  by  telegram 
between  the  governments  of  Chile  and  Peru,  looking 
toward  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  unfulfilled  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ancon.  It  has  noted  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  the  lofty  spirit  of  conciliation  which  has 
animated  the  two  governments,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
the  direct  exchanges  of  views  the  idea  of  arbitration  of 
the  pending  difficulties  is  acceptable  in  principle  to  both. 
It  has  also  taken  note  of  the  suggestion  that  representa- 
thes  of  the  two  governments  be  named  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington with  a  \ie\v  to  (hiding  the  means  of  settling  the 
difficulties  which  have  divided  the  two  countries. 

"Desiring,  in  the  interest  of  American  peace  and  con- 
cord, to  assist  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  both  govern- 
ments concerned  in  finding  a  way  to  ending  this  long- 
standing controversy,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  pleased  to  welcome  in  Washington  the  repre- 
sentatives which  the  governments  of  Chile  and  Peru 
may  see  fit  to  appoint,  to  the  end  that  such  representa- 
ihes  may  settle,  if  happily  it  may  be,  the  existing 
difficulties,  or  may  arrange  for  the  settlement  of  them 
by  arbitration." 

There  arc  still  other  evidences  of  the  vital  push  of 
the  American  spirit.  The  conference  at  Cannes  was 
undoubtedly  inspired  by  the  conference  in  Washington. 
And  now  we  are  to  have  a  conference  in  March  at 
Genoa — a  conference  to  include  Russia  and  Germany,  a 
conference  leading  to  that  association  of  European 
States  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
win-Id.  So  important  is  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Cannes,  January  6,  calling  this 
conference  of  all  European  States,  that  it  may  well  be 
read  in  its  entirety.  The  resolution  reads: 

"The  allied  powers,  met  in  conference,  are  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  a  conference  of  an  economic 
and  financial  nature  should  be  called  during  the  first 
weeks  of  March,  at  which  all  the  European  powers,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Eussia  in- 
cluded, should  be  invited  to  send  representatives.  They 
consider  that  such  a  conference  constitutes  an  urgent 
and  essential  step  toward  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  central  and  eastern  Europe.  They  are  of  the  firm 
opinion  that  the  prime  ministers  of  each  nation  ought, 
if  possible,  to  take  part  themselves  at  this  conference,  so 
that  the  recommendations  can  be  acted  on  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"The  allied  powers  consider  that  the  restoration  of 
the  international  commerce  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  all  countries,  are  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  amount  of  productive  labor  and 
lessen  the  suffering  endured  by  the  European  peoples. 

"A  common  effort  by  the  most  powerful  States  is 
necessary  to  render  to  the  European  system  its  vitality, 
which  is  now  paralyzed. 

"This  effort  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  suppression  of 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commerce.  It  ought  to  be 
applied  also  to  granting  large  credits  to  the  most  feeble 
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countries  and  to  the  co-operation  of  all  for  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  production. 

"The  allied  powers  consider  that  the  fundamental 
and  indispensable  conditions  for  the  realization  of  an 
efficacious  effort  are  capable  of  being  defined  in  general 
terms  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  nations  cannot  claim  the  right  to  dictate 
to  each  other  the  principles  according  to  which  they 
must  organize  within  their  frontiers,  their  regime  of 
property,  their  economy,  and  their  government.  It  is 
the  right  of  each  country  to  choose  for  itself  the  system 
which  it  prefers. 

"( •')  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  foreign 
capital  in  order  to  help  a  country,  unless  the  foreigners 
who  provide  the  capital  have  a  certitude  that  their 
property  and  their  rights  will  he  respected  and  that  the 
fruit?  of  their  enterprise  will  be  assured. 

"(3)  This  feeling  of  security  cannot  be  re-established 
unless  nations  or  their  governments  desiring  to  obtain 
foreign  credits  freely  engage  (a)  To  recognize  all  public 
debts  and  obligations  which  have  been  contracted,  or 
will  be  contracted  or  guaranteed  by  States,  munici- 
palities, or  other  public  organisations,  and  to  recognize 
also  obligations  to  restore  or,  in  case  of  default,  to 
indemnify  all  foreign  interests  for  loss  or  damage  which 
lias  been  caused  by  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of 
property;  (b)  to  establish  legal  and  juristic  punish- 
ment and  assure  the  impartial  execution  of  all  com- 
mercial or  other  contracts. 

"(4)  The  nations  ought  to  have  available  convenient 
means  of  exchange;  in  general,  financial  and  monetary 
conditions  ought  to  exist  which  offer  sufficient  guar- 
antees. 

"(5)  All  nations  ought  to  engage  to  abstain  from  all 
propaganda  which  is  subversive  of  the  political  system 
established  in  other  countries. 

"(6)  All  nations  ought  to  take  a  common  engage- 
ment to  abstain  from  all  aggression  on  their  neighbors. 

"If,  with  a  view  to  assuring  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  Eussia,  the 
Eussian  Government  claims  official  recognition,  the 
allied  governments  cannot  accord  this  recognition  unless 
the  Eussian  Government  accepts  the  preceding  con- 
ditions." 

Two  lines  of  postscript  are  added,  that  the  conference 
would  be  held  in  Italy  and  that  the  United  States  will 
be  invited  to  participate. 

Conferences  are  in  the  air.  Farmer  and  labor  organi- 
zations, scientific  bodies,  economists,  educationists,  re- 
ligionist.*, statesmen,  are  in  conferences  here  and  around 
the  globe.  The  world  is  turning  from  arrangements 
predicated  upon  force  to  agreements  buttressed  upon 
good  will.  The  effort  is  to  escape  from  such  things  as 
the  Holy  Alliance.  Men  everywhere  are  coming  to 
realize  that  there  can  be  no  peace  between  the  nations 
founded  upon  a  victorious  military  organization. 

Surely  the  United  States  is  continuing  once  more  its 
role  as  a  world  power  in  the  realm  of  international 
policy.  The  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  makers  of  America, 
the  smoke  of  battles  clearing  away,  are  coming  again 
unto  their  own. 


CONFERENCES  OR  LEAGUES 

HISTORY  DEMONSTRATES  no  fact  more  clearly  than 
that  the  hope  of  international  achievement  lies 
in  the  direction  of  conferences  of  delegates  duly  chosen 
and  accredited  by  the  nations  concerned.  The  great 
international  achievements  have  always  come  about  by 
the  means  of  such  conferences.  It  is  thus  that  treaties 
are  made.  Out  of  international  conferences  has  sprung 
all  that  we  have  in  the  nature  of  co-operation  between 
the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  the  way 
international  business  was  accomplished  at  Philadelphia 
in  1787,  at  Vienna  in  1815,  at  Berlin  in  1878,  at  The 
Hague  in  1899  and  1907,  at  Niagara  Falls  in  1914,  at 
Paris  in  1918.  It  is  the  hope  of  Washington  in  1921- 
1922. 

The  method  is  simple  and  acceptable  to  all  the  powers. 
In  the  case  of  controversy,  the  interested  nations  appoint 
delegates,  give  to  them  their  instructions,  and  send 
them  to  a  common  meeting  place.  These  delegates, 
acting  under  their  instructions,  discuss  the  issues  in- 
volved, come  to  a  meeting  of  minds  as  far  as  possible, 
and  report  their  conclusions  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  governments  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  if  they  prove  acceptable  they  are  ratified. 
When  ratified,  the  recommendations  become  laws  for  the 
nations  ratifying.  This  is  the  course  which  history  has 
shown  through  the  many  years  to  be  acceptable  and 
efficacious.  No  other  method  has  been  found  to  be 
either  acceptable  or  efficacious. 

The  reason  for  the  success  of  this  method  is  simple. 
It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  neither  men  nor  nations 
are  willing  to  obey,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
commands  or  directions  of  men.  No  one  will  obey  a 
man  for  very  long.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  thing 
that  men  generally  will  agree  to  obey,  and  agree  further 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  get  other  men  to 
obey;  that  is  law.  When,  by  direct  action  or  through 
their  representatives,  men  or  nations  set  up  rules  of 
conduct,  and  agree  to  them,  they  obey  them.  If  a  man 
or  a  nation  runs  foul  of  the  law,  disobeys  it,  defies  it, 
or  abrogates  it,  the  other  parties  to  the  law  array  them- 
selves against  him;  the  hand  of  every  man  is  against 
him.  Men  insist  that  laws  which  they  themselves  have 
adopted  shall  be  obeyed. 

This  is  probably  civilization's  greatest  achievement. 
The  best  criterion  of  the  moral  standards  of  a  people  is 
their  system  of  laws.  The  uniting  force  of  society — 
preserving  personal  security,  the  family,  life,  liberty, 
happiness,  and  the  common  weal — is  law.  Where  law 
accomplishes  these  great  benefits  best,  there  society 
reaches  its  highest  levels,  and  there  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  human  beings  attain  unto  their  choicest  hopes. 
In  many  ways  the  conference  now  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton is  but  another  practical  expression  of  this  abiding 
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fact.  Our  supreme  task  is  to  make  the  lawless  law- 
abiding. 

Every  attempt  to  ignore  this  fundamental  thing  in 
human  relationship  has  met  defeat.  The  reason  why 
America  is  not  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  primarily 
that  many  in  America  conceived  that  organization  to 
be  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  government  not  of  laws,  but 
of  men.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  plan  of  its  founders. 
The  outspoken  purpose  was  to  create  an  international 
organization  of  nine  men  dominated  by  five,  which 
group  of  men  of  the  great  powers  would  have  the  power 
to  dictate  the  foreign  policies,  at  least  of  the  small 
nations.  Until  the  League  of  Nations  can  overcome 
this  impression,  it  cannot  count  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States ;  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  it  cannot 
function  in  any  manner  commensurate  with  its  high 
purposes. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  words  indicating  the 
differences  between  covenant  or  league  on  the  one  hand 
and  conference  on  the  other.  Ecclesiastically,  covenant 
is  a  solemn  compact  between  members  of  a  church  to 
maintain  something,  such  as  its  faith,  discipline,  and 
the  like.  In  history,  covenant  is  connected  with  refor- 
mation and  defense.  In  law,  a  covenant  is  a  contract 
under  seal.  With  the  passing  of  years  it  will  probably 
be  increasingly  agreed  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  adopted  in  Paris  was  a  concrete,  if  funda- 
mentally mistaken,  expression  of  the  noble  ideal  of  a 
governed  world.  Following  the  attempt  to  set  up  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  future  will  witness  an  increasing 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  nations  to  substitute  reason 
for  power  and  right  for  might. 

Undoubtedly  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  and  of  the  Assembly  at  Geneva,  bringing  repre- 
sentatives of  various  nationalities  together  around  a 
common  table,  will  play  its  part  toward  the  fuller 
realization  of  the  equality  of  States  before  the  law.  It 
will  bring  home  to  men  increasingly  the  meaning  of 
Paul's  philosophy,  that  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
America  knows  or  apprehends  these  things.  America 
knows  that  the  will  to  end  war  is  an  international  will, 
requiring  an  international  medium  for  its  orderly  and 
effective  expression.  But  America  knows,  further,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  league  or  covenant  on  the 
one  hand  and  conference  on  the  other.  The  difference 
in  name  is  a  difference  in  substance.  Leagues  and 
covenants  are  Calvinistic ;  they  arc  sanctions  of  force,  of 
mandataries,  of  imperial  grabs,  of  domination.  League 
comes  from  an  ancient  word  meaning  to  bind,  a  word 
that  is  given  to  us  not  only  in  league,  but  in  ligature. 

Conference,  interestingly  enough,  harks  back  to  two 
ancient  words  meaning  to  bear  with.  The  Methodists 
employ  the  word  in  connection  with  their  stated  meet- 
ings for  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 


Congregationalists  use  ib  for  their  system  of  voluntary 
associations. 

The  Conference  at  Washington  will  succeed  only  so  far 
as  it.  functions  as  a  free  association  of  free  peoples  in 
voluntary  conference  for  the  promotion  of  their  mutual 
weal.  It  is  in  conference  that  correlative  rights  and 
duties  are  revealed  and  balanced.  In  a  conference  such 
as  this  in  Washington  there  must  be  no  grabbing  of  any 
Shantung,  of  any  Korea,  of  any  China.  There  must  be 
no  demanding  of  indemnities  at  the  point  of  a  pistol. 
There  must  be  no  carving  of  empires  into  new  and  war- 
ring elements.  There  must  be  no  impositions  of  will  by 
means  of  force  in  any  Danzig,  Saar  Basin,  or  so-called 
Mandataries  of  the  seven  seas.  There  must  be  no  bal- 
ancing of  power  on  the  points  of  bayonets.  There 
must  be  no  piddling  with  plebiscites  in  any  Upper 
Silesia.  Quixotism,  Pollyannaism,  serve  a  purpose;  but 
international  achievement,  mixing  brains  and  history 
with  its  good  will,  must  come  to  its  own  again  here  in 
the  Conference  at  Washington.  If  not,  the  Washington 
Conference  will  fail. 

If  Japan  signs  on  the  dotted  line  because  told  that  she 
must,  it  would  be  as  well  or  better  that  she  sign  not  at 
all.  If  France  be  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  second- 
rate  power,  treated  as  such,  and  criticised  for  resenting 
such  patronizing  airs,  it  would  have  been  better  had  she 
never  been  invited  to  this  conference.  If  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  insist  upon  dictating  to  other 
nations  weaker  in  lungs  and  legs,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  Conference  never  been  born. 

So  many  of  the  hopes  of  forward-looking  peoples  rest 
upon  this  Washington  Conference  that,  true  it  is,  might 
and  threats,  dictation  and  coercion,  covenants  and 
leagues,  must  all  be  eliminated.  Only  in  the  spirit  of 
conference,  bearing  with,  mutuality  under  law,  can  this 
Washington  gathering  add  its  little  to  the  slow  up- 
building of  that  international  justice  which  alone  can 
overthrow  wrongs  and  forfend  the  wastes  of  war. 


OUR  CRITICISM  OF  FRANCE 

FRANCE,  our  first  and  only  ally,  is  once  more  treading 
the  winepress  alone.  She  is  belabored  from  nearly 
every  hand.  Some  one  arises  in  the  American  Congress 
to  propose  that  she  be  asked  to  pay  her  billions  of  in- 
debtedness. She  is  advised  to  muster  out  her  armies  and 
to  haul  her  fleet  up  on  the  beach.  She  is  accused  of 
chauvinism  and  imperialism.  She  is  accused  of  a  greedy 
haute  finance  and  of  unwillingness  to  co-operate  with 
other  nations.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  criticisms  hurled 
with  some  savagery  against  the  nation  which  has  suffered 
most  because  of  the  World  War. 

How  quickly  we  change,  and  how  soon  we  seem  to  for- 
get.    The  France  of  1922  has  not  changed  from  the 
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France  of  1914.  Nations,  especially  nations  homogene- 
ous as  is  France,  do  not  change  over  night.  The  French 
spirit  has  not  changed.  French  economic  life  has  suf- 
fered. The  economic  resources  of  France  were  all  but 
destroyed  by  the  war.  The  problem  of  reconstruction 
involves  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  nation. 
Over  1,300,000  of  her  youth  have  been  killed  and  half 
that  number  permanently  wounded.  The  war  has 
brought  material  losses  of  approximately  $12,000,000,- 
000  gold.  Whereas  the  French  debt  was  $7,000,000,000, 
it  is  now  $60,000,000,000.  The  $4,000,000,000  of  loans 
in  Eussia  are  bringing  no  interest  and  may  never  be  paid. 
The  condition  is  similar  in  the  case  of  another  billion 
dollars  loaned  in  various  quarters  of  the  Balkans.  The 
depreciated  franc  has  all  but  paralyzed  the  former  inter- 
national life  of  France.  There  is  a  deficit  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  budgets  for  the  current  year  of 
approximately  one  billion  francs.  The  devastated  areas 
which  before  the  war  produced  one-fifth  of  the  income 
from  taxation  have  not  as  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
taxed.  Based  upon  the  per  capita  revenue,  France  is 
now  taxed  19  per  cent  as  against  Germany's  12  per  cent 
and  the  8  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

We  judge  it  must  be  difficult  for  the  French  people  to 
understand  why,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  she  should 
become  the  butt  of  so  much  criticism.  If  she  is  not  to 
receive  from  Germany  the  sums  agreed  upon  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  she  cannot  feel  any  injustice  in  her 
demand  that  Germany  shall  reconstruct  her  ruined  in- 
dustrial plants  and  put  them  at  least  as  they  were  in 
1914.  The  French  people  think  with  their  brains.  They 
know  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  defeated  enemy 
with  a  larger  population  than  their  own.  They  know 
that  their  country  has  been  invaded  five  times  since  1789. 
They  long  for  peace.  But  they  do  not  propose  to  put 
their  heads  willingly  beneath  the  foot  of  a  German 
revanche.  The  French  people  wish  two  things:  They 
wish  to  feel  secure  along  the  Ehine,  and  they  wish  their 
ruined  industries  to  be  replaced.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  France  stood  between  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  through  five  dreadful  years,  these  demands  do  not 
seem  unreasonable. 

And  yet  the  criticism  goes  on.  Lord  Curzon  rises  in 
his  place  to  "warn"  France  against  what  he  calls  her 
"policy  of  isolation,"  when  the  one  thing  that  France  is 
aiming  to  achieve  is  co-operation. 

When  we  think  upon  France,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
when  she  acts  as  a  nation  the  probabilities  are  that  she 
is  acting  with  care  and  foresight.  Even  the  problem  of 
her  stationary  population  seems  in  fair  way  of  solution. 
It  is  encouraging  to  be  told  that  France  has  now  twice 
as  many  marriages  annually  as  were  recorded  before  the 
war.  There  are  now  over  40,000  more  births  annually 
than  in  1913,  while  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in 


the  annual  number  of  deaths.  She  is  producing  as  nmeh 
wheat  now  as  in  1913,  the  average  yield  per  acre  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  period  in  her  history.  During  the 
first  half  of  1921  her  exports  exceeded  her  imports  by 
nearly  four  million  francs.  French  colonizing  skill  con- 
tinues to  be  successful  in  Algeria,  Indo-China,  and 
French  Morocco,  no  Irish,  Egyptian,  or  India  problems 
arising  in  any  of  these  quarters. 

We  do  not  share  M.  Briand's  fears  of  German  aggres- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  military  technique  Germany  will 
not  be  aMe  to  attack  France  for  a  long  time.  But  dis- 
passionate observers  cannot  fail,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  understand  the  French  psychology.  In  the 
light  of  the  last  eight  years  of  French  history,  we  can 
afford  to  be  very  patient  with  the  people  of  France. 


THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

UNDER  date  of  January  7,  1922,  the  Dail  Eireaun. 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  Irish  Conference, 
accepted  the  treaty,  the  text  of  which  appeared  in  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE  for  December.  Thus,  the  oldest  and 
most  serious  of  Britain's  quarrels  seems  about  to  be  com- 
posed. In  the  language  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
''The  impossible  has  happened.*'  The  Irish  Free  State 
is  born.  It  is  to  have  the  rank  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  parliament 
and  executive,  and  with  a  governor-general  appointed  by 
Britain  to  represent  the  Crown.  Members  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State  pay  their  allegiance  to  the 
Irish  Free  State  and  pledge  faithfulness  to  the  King. 
Citizenship  in  Ireland  carries  with  it  citizenship  in 
Great  Britain.  Ireland  thus  becomes  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  States  along  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  union  of 
South  Africa.  She  accepts  her  share  of  debt  and  pension 
liabilities.  The  naval  defense  of  Ireland  remains  with 
Britain,  with  the  option,  however,  that  after  five  years 
Ireland  may  share  in  her  own  coast  defense.  The  de- 
fense army  in  Ireland  must  be  proportioned  to  Great 
Britain's  as  Ireland's  population  bears  to  the  population 
of  Great  Britain.  Irish  and  British  ports  are  to  be  open 
to  the  vessels  of  each.  Whether  or  not  Ulster  is  to  come 
within  the  new  State  is  for  Ulster  to  decide.  If  Ulster 
enters  she  will  retain  her  parliament  and  government; 
but  in  matters  in  which  the  Irish  Free  State  has  powers 
not  possessed  by  the  Ulster  government  these  powers 
may,  under  certain  safeguards,  be  exercised  by  the  Irish 
Free  State  in  northern  Ireland.  If  Ulster  refuses,  a 
commission  will  determine  her  boundary.  Ireland  is 
not  independent.  She  now  becomes  a  self-governing 
member  of  the  British  Empire.  She  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Conference. 
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Members  of  parliament  elected  for  constituencies  in 
southern  Ireland  were  summoned  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  on  January  10,  with  officers  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Arthur  Griffith,  founder  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement;  Minister  of  Finance,  Michael  Collins; 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  George  Gavan  Duffy ;  Min- 
ister of  Home  Affairs,  Eamon  J.  Duggan;  Minister  of 
Local  Government,  William  T.  Gosgrave;  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs,  Bryan  0.  Higgins;  Minister  of  De- 
fense, Kichard  T.  Mulcahy. 

Of  course,  the  question  now  is  whether  or  not  Ire- 
land's enemies  have  been  right  in  saying  that  she  has 
not  the  capacity  for  governing  herself.  The  prospects 
are  not  altogether  bright.  The  ancient  animosities  will 
not  disappear  in  a  day.  Lord  Carson  and  his  followers 
see  in  the  whole  business  nothing  but  treachery  and 
cowardice.  When  it  appeared  that  the  Dail  was  to  elect 
Griffith  as  President,  Eamon  de  Valera  and  his  followers 


walked  out  in  protest.  From  the  reports  we  gather  that 
de  Valera  is  now  pursuing  obstructionist  tactics.  Tech- 
nically, de  Valera  appears  to  be  correct  in  his  statement 
that  the  Dail  Eireann  is  representative  of  the  Republic 
and  of  nothing  else.  But  Griffith  announces  that  the 
Dail  Eireann  will  continue  to  exist  until  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  set  up.  Griffith  will  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  remains  in  being  until  the  par- 
liament of  the  Free  State  is  duly  elected  by  the  people. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Dail  Eireann  represents 
the  Republic  and  that  the  new  President  is  President  of 
the  Dail.  The  Republic  will  continue  in  being  until 
such  time  as  the  Free  State  can  operate  in  its  newly 
elected  parliament.  Thus  bloody  revolution  gives  way 
to  reason — and  the  war  is  won  around  the  table  at  10 
Downing  Street.  The  course  of  British  Empire,  headed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  another  generation,  has  reached  its 
inevitable  goal. 


THE  CONFERENCE  NEABS  ITS  END 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  was  issued 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  has  reached 
agreement,  in  the  Naval  Committee,  on  the  major  naval 
question  of  capital-ship  reduction,  has  settled  nearly  all  sec- 
ondary questions,  and,  as  this  issue  goes  to  press,  appears 
to  be  about  to  meet  in  plenary  session  for  the  submission  of 
the  Naval  Treaty. 

Details  of  each  action  will  be  found  in  a  naval  article 
that  follows  and  that  gives  the  daily  progress  of  the  commit- 
tee handling  naval  affairs.  Suffice  it  to  state  here  that  in 
order  to  give  Japan  the  Hutsu,  her  great  new  battleship, 
the  capital-ship  tonnage  figures  for  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  were  revised  somewhat,  with  relatively 
slight  increases,  but  the  5-5-3  ratio  was  preserved.  Under 
the  revised  plans  the  number  of  ships  to  be  scrapped  was 
increased  from  66  to  68,  but  the  ships  that  remain  will 
have  rather  more  power  than  under  the  original  Hughes 
plan.  Subsequently  France  and  Italy  were  given  1.75  each 
as  their  capital-ship  ratio  in  relation  to  the  5-5-3  ratio  for 
the  three  big  naval  powers. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement  on  limi- 
tation of  submarines,  owing  to  French  objections  to  less  than 
90,000  tons.  It  also  was  impossible  to  limit  auxiliaries 
because  of  French  objections.  But  agreements  were  reached 
for  restatement  of  the  old  rules  of  war  affecting  submarines 
and  for  extension  of  the  rules,  as  between  the  five  powers, 
to  prevent  submarine  attacks  on  merchantmen.  Arrange- 
ments also  were  made  to  limit  the  size  of  guns  to  be  car- 
ried. 

Another  outstanding  agreement  reached  in  the  Naval 
Committee  was  that  poison  gas  should  not  be  used  in  any 
form,  in  case  of  war  as  between  the  five  naval  powers,  and 
that  the  other  nations  would  be  invited  to  give  their  assent, 
and  so  to  make  the  rule  International  law.  Still  another 
agreement,  which  was  related  to  the  agreement  on  capital- 
ship  reduction  and  tonnage,  was  that  the  status  quo  should 


apply  to  Pacific  fortifications,  except  those  in  Japan  proper, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada,  and 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  which  was  included 
Hawaii.  Difficulty  has  been  had  in  putting  that  agreement 
into  form  for  the  treaty. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  abolishing  the  use  of  aircraft  in 
war,  although  Secretary  Hughes  stated  in  the  Naval  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  generally  recognized  that  aerial  warfare 
probably  will  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  forms  in  the 
future.  The  reason  was  that  experts  reported  that  attempts 
to  abolish  aeronautics  in  war  would  retard  greatly  develop- 
ment of  the  science  in  civil  life,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
ference were  drawn  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  expected 
a  commission  will  be  named  to  formulate  rules  to  govern 
aerial  warfare. 

In  Far  Eastern  affairs,  the  negotiations  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  delegations,  that  had  been  started 
when  the  last  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  was  issued, 
are  still  under  way.  They  were  broken  off  once.  The 
Chinese  delegation  sought  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  which  had  been  tendered  when  the  direct 
negotiations  were  inaugurated,  but  the  Japanese  refused  to 
ask  the  good  offices  of  the  two  leaders.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, were  unable  to  act  formally,  but  the  understanding 
has  been  that  they  made  compromise  suggestions  unofficially 
relating  to  the  major  issue  at  stake,  control  of  the  railroad 
in  Shantung.  Direct  negotiations  were  resumed  and  both 
the  American  and  British  delegations  have  stated  their  be- 
lief that  one  of  these  compromise  proposals  will  be  accepted 
very  shortly. 

An  account  of  actions  taken  in  other  Eastern  matters  will 
be  found  in  the  separate  article  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Committee.  Briefly,  agreements  have  been  reached 
as  to  post-offices,  customs  rates,  wireless  stations,  Chinese 
neutrality,  the  open-door  policy,  and  other  similar  interests. 
A  treaty  for  the  protection  of  China  is  now  being  drafted. 
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Secretary  Hughes  won  his  fight  for  the  5-5-3  ratio  in 
capital  ships  as  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  which  was  pending  when  the  December  issue  oi 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  went  to  pn— .  As  forecast  in  that 
issue,  however,  the  capital-ship  tonnage  of  each  of  these 
three  nations  was  slightly  increased.  That  was  due  to  agree- 
ment to  allow  Japan  to  keep  the  Mutsu,  which  would  have 
been  scrapped  under  the  original  Hughes  specifications,  and 
to  consequent  proportionate  adjustment-;  »f  Aim-rii-an  and 
British  tonnage. 

Negotiations  on  this  question  were  consummated  on  De- 
cember ]."•,  when  the  following  was  issued  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Naval  Limitation : 

The  Japanese  Government  has  found  social  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  Mutxu.  as  that  is  their  newest  ship.  In  order 
to  retain  the  Mutxu.  Japan  lias  pmi>osed  to  scrap  the  fcVff*«, 
one  of  her  older  ships,  which,  under  the  American  proposal, 
was  to  have  been  retained.  This  would  U-ave  the  number  of 
Japan's  capital  ships  the  same — that  is,  in — as  under  the 
American  proposal.  The  retention  of  the  Mutxu  by  Japan 
in  place  of  the  Settxu  makes  a  difference  in  net  tonnage  of 
13.600  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage  of  Japan's  <~upital 
ships  313.300  tons  as  against  2!i:i.7»»i  tons  under  the  original 
American  proposal. 

CHANGES  IN  SHIPS 

While  the  difference  in  tonnage  is  small,  there  would  be 
considerable  difference  in  efficiency,  as  the  retention  of  the 
Mutxu  would  give  to  Japan  two  (->  jtost-Jutland  ships  of 
the  latest  design. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation  and  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tive strength  on  the  basis  of  the  agreed  ratio,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  United  States  shall  complete  two  (2)  of  the  ships 
in  course  of  construction — that  is,  the  Cofarado  and  the 
Washington — which  are  now  about  90  per  cent  completed, 
and  scrap  two  (2)  of  the  older  ships — that  is,  the  yorth 
Dakota  and  the  Delaware — which  under  the  original  pro- 
posal were  to  be  retained.  This  would  leave  the  United 
States  with  the  same  number  of  capital  ships — that  is,  18 — 
as  under  the  original  proposal,  with  a  tonnage  of  525,850 
tons,  as  against  500,650  tons,  as  originally  proposed.  Three 
i .".  i  of  the  ships  would  be  post-Jutland  ships  of  the  Mary- 
land type. 

As  the  British  have  no  post-Jutland  ships,  except  one 
Hood,  the  construction  of  which  is  only  partly  post-Jutland, 
it  is  agreed  that,  in  order  to  maintain  proper  relative 
strength,  the  British  Government  may  construct  two  (2)  new 
ships  not  to  exceed  35,000  legend  tons  each — that  is,  calcu- 
lating the  tonnage  according  to  British  standards  of  meas- 
urement or  according  to  American  calculations,  the  equiva- 
lent of  37,000  tons  each.  It  is  agreed  that  the  British 
Government  shall,  on  the  completion  of  these  two  (2)  new 
ships,  scrap  four  (4)  of  their  ships  of  the  King  George  V  type 
— that  is,  the  Erin,  King  George  V,  Centurion,  and  Ajax — 
which  were  to  have  been  retained  under  the  original  Ameri- 
can proposal.  This  would  leave  the  British  capital  ships 
in  number  20,  as  against  22  under  the  American  proposal. 
Taking  the  tonnage  of  the  two  (2)  new  ships  according  to 
American  calculation,  it  would  amount  to  74,000  tons,  and, 
the  four  ships  scrapped  having  a  tonnage  of  96,400  tons, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  net  tonnage  of  22.400  tons. 
leaving  the  British  tonnage  of  capital  ships  582,050  instead 
of  G04.450.  This  would  give  the  British,  as  against  the 
United  States,  an  excess  tonnage  of  50.200  tons,  which  is 
deemed  to  be  fair,  in  view  of  the  age  of  the  ships  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  types. 

The  maximum  limitation  for  the  tonnage  of  ships  to  be 
constructed  in  replacement  is  to  be  fixed  at  35,000  legend 
tons — that  is,  according  to  British  standards  of  measure- 
ment or  according  to  American  calculations,  the  equivalent 
of  37,000  tons — in  order  to  give  accommodation  to  these 
changes.  The  maximum  tonnage  of  capital  ships  is  fixed, 


for  the  purpose  of  replacement,  on  the  basis  of  American 
standards  of  calculation,  as  follows : 

United  States 525,000  tons 

Great   Britain 525,000  tons 

Japan   315,000  tons 

COMPARISON  WITH  ORIGINAL  PLAN 

Comparing  this  arrangement  with  the  original  American 
proposal,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  is  to 
scrap  30  ships  as  pi",>osed,  save  that  there  will  be  scrapped 
13  of  the  15  ships  under  construction  and  17  instead  of  15 
of  the  older  ships. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  American  capital  ships  to  be 
scrapped  under  the  original  proposal,  including  the  tonnage 
of  ships  in  construction  if  completed,  was  stated  to  be  845,- 
740  tons.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  tonnage  of 
the  30  ships  to  be  scrapped,  taking  that  of  the  ships  in  con- 
struction if  completed,  would  be  820,540  tons. 

The  number  of  the  Japanese  ships  to  be  retained  remains 
the  same  as  uuder  the  original  proposal.  The  total  tonnage 
of  the  ships  to  be  scrapped  by  Japan  under  the  original 
American  proposal,  taking  the  tonnage  of  new  ships  when 
completed,  was  stated  to  be  448,923  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
of  the  ships  to  be  scrapped  under  the  present  arrangement  is 
4:;ri.:J.28  tons. 

Under  the  original  proposal  Great  Britain  was  to  scrap 
19  capital  ships  (including  certain  predreadnaughts  already 
scrapped),  whereas  under  the  present  arrangement  she  will 
scrap  4  more,  or  a  total  of  23.  The  total  tonnage  of  ships 
to  be  scrapped  by  Great  Britain,  including  the  tonnage  of 
the  4  Hoods,  to  which  the  proposal  referred  as  laid  down, 
if  completed,  was  stated  to  be  583,375  tons.  The  correspond- 
ing total  of  scrapped  ships  under  the  new  arrangement  will 
be  1'U.OOO  tons  more,  or  i(0.">,!»7.~>  tons. 

Under  the  American  proposal,  there  were  to  be  scrapped 
66  capital  fighting  ships  built  and  building,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage (taking  ships  laid  down  as  completed)  of  1,878,043 
tons.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  on  the  same  basis 
of  calculation,  there  are  to  be  scrapped  68  capital  fighting 
ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,861,643  tons. 

The  naval  holiday  of  10  years  with  respect  to  capital  ships, 
as  originally  proposed  by  the  American  Government,  is  to 
be  maintained,  except  for  the  permission  to  construct  ships 
as  above  stated. 

This  arrangement  between  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Japan  is,  so  far  as  the  number  of  ships  to  be  re- 
tained and  scrapped  is  concerned,  dependent  upon  a  suitable 
agreement  with  France  and  Italy  as  to  their  capital  ships — • 
a  matter  which  is  now  in  course  of  negotiation. 

PACIFIC  FORTIFICATIONS 

In  connection  with  this  agreement  upon  the  capital  ship 
ratio  between  the  three  powers,  a  compact  was  made  against 
further  fortifications  in  the  Pacific,  excepting  such  territory 
as  is  treated  as  part  of  the  home  land  of  each  nation.  This 
compact  was  thus  described  in  the  Communique  of  Decem- 
ber 15: 

It  is  agreed  that  with  respect  to  fortifications  and  naval 
-  in  the  Pacific  region,  including  Hongkong,  the  status 
quo  shall  be  maintained — that  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  in- 
crease in  these  fortifications  and  naval  bases,  except  that 
.this   restriction  shall  not  apply  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  composing  Japan 
proper,  or,  of  course,  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,   as   to   which   the   respective   powers   retain   their 
entire  freedom. 

AGREEMENT  PROVISIONAL 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  agreement  between  the  three 
powers  was  conditional  upon  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
being  made  with  the  other  two  powers  in  the  naval  con- 
ference—  France  and  Italy.  Almost  immediately  trouble 
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arose.  The  French  claimed  ::~rfMMM>  capital-ship  tonnage. 
Italy,  while  objecting  to  such  a  total  either  for  herself  or 
France,  insisted  that  she  must  be  on  a  parity  with  France. 
Great  Britain  would  agree  to  no  such  tonnage  for  France 
and  Italy  if  her  own  was  to  be  reduced  and  limited,  as 
provided  in  the  5-5-3  agreement.  For  a  short  time  the  situ- 
ation was  distinctly  threatening. 

But  on  December  20  an  announcement  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  Naval  Limitation  set  forth  an  agreement 
reached  in  direct  correspondence  between  Secretary  Hughes 
and  Premier  Briand,  who  had  returned  to  Europe  and  was 
in  London  at  the  time.  This  agreement  gave  the  French 
175,000  capital-ship  tonnage,  one-half  what  they  claimed, 
and  the  Italians  were  allowed  the  same  total.  That  made 
the  capital-ship  ratio  5-5-3-1.75-1.75  for  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  respectively.  The 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  M.  Briand  was 
made  public  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  announced, 
December  20. 

HUGHES  TELEGRAPHS  BRIAND 

Mr.  Hughes,  it  was  shown,  had  cabled  M.  Briand  on 
December  16,  reporting  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  and  continuing : 

The  agreement,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  ships  to  be 
retained  by  them  is  dependent  upon  an  appropriate  agree- 
ment with  France  and  Italy  with  respect  to  their  capital 
ships.  Italy  is  desirous  to  reduce  her  capital  ships,  because 
of  the  obvious  requirements  of  her  economic  life,  to  the 
lowest  possible  basis,  and  there  will  be  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  making  an  agreement  with  Italy  if  we  can 
reach  a  suitable  understanding  with  France. 

You  will  observe  the  attitude  of  France  will  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  these  efforts  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden 
of  naval  armament. 

5-5-3  Reviewed 

In  dealing  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  we  have  taken 
facts  as  they  are.  We  have  avoided  an  academic  discussion 
of  national  needs  and  aspirations,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  be  realized.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  ratio  of  strength  in  capital  ships  is  that  which  exists, 
and  that  it  is  futile  to  desire  a  better  one,  for  it  cannot  be 
obtained  if  nations  with  abundant  resources  build  against 
each  other  in  competition.  The  predreadnaughts  possessed 
by  the  three  powers  are  to  be  scrapped  without  any  sugges- 
tion of  replacement,  and  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  naval  strength  represented  by  dread- 
naughts  and  superdreaduaughts.  Now  France  has  7  dread- 
naughts,  with  a  tonnage  of  164,500.  Reducing  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  United  States  has  reduced,  her  tonnage  of 
capital  ships  would  be  fixed  at  102,000,  or  if  the  predread- 
naughts of  France  were  taken  into  calculation  on  her  side 
although  omitted  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  the  total 
tonnage  of  France's  capital  ships  being  taken  at  221,000,  a 
reduction  on  the  same  basis  would  reduce  France  to  136,000 
tons. 

This  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  France  if  she  made  the 
same  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  the  other  powers. 
We  do  not  ask  this.  We  are  entirely  willing  that  France 
should  have  the  benefit  of  an  increased  tonnage  which  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  her  scrapping  her  dreadnaughts — 
that  is  to  say,  her  present  strength  in  dreadnaughts  is  about 
164,000  tons,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
allowing  this  and  an  increase  over  this,  or  a  total  of  175,000 
tons,  which  would  be  more  than  70,000  tons  over  what  she 
would  have  on  the  basis  of  relative  strength  as  it  exists. 

If  it  be  said  that  France  desires  a  greater  relative 
strength,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  this  would  lie  impossible 
of  attainment.  If  such  an  agreement  as  we  are  now  pro- 
posing were  not  made,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
would  very  shortly  have  navies  of  over  a  million  tons.  more 
than  6  to  1  as  compared  with  France,  and  France  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  better  herself,  much  less  by  any  possi- 


ble endeavor  to  obtain  such  a  relative  strength  as  has  been 
suggested.  In  short,  the  proposed  agreement  is  tremen- 
dously in  favor  of  France  by  reducing  the  navies  of  imvers 
who  not  only  are  able  to  build,  but  whose  ships  are  actually 
in  course  of  construction,  to  a  basis  far  more  favorable  to 
France  than  would  otherwise  be  attainable.  The  proposed 
agreement  really  doubles  the  relative  strength  of  the  French 
navy. 

Agreement  Up  to  France 

In  these  circumstances  I  feel  that  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made,  that  France  should  build  10  new  capital  ships  in 
replacement  with  a  tonnage  of  :500,000  tons  or  more,  sug- 
gests a  program  of  such  magnitude  as  to  raise  the  greatest 
difficulties.  In  fact,  I  regret  to  say  that,  after  canvassing 
the  matter  thoroughly  and  taking  the  best  information  1 
can  obtain,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  on  this  basis  to  carry  through  the  agreement. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  our  great  desire,  which  you 
yourself  have  so  eloquently  expressed,  that  the  economic 
burden  of  armament  should  be  lifted.  It  is  not  against  the 
interests  of  France  that  we  express  the  hope  that  her  indus- 
try and  resources  will  be  devoted  to  economic  recuiieration 
and  the  enhancement  of  her  prosperity  rather  than  be  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  fighting  ships.  The  particular 
situation  of  France  with  respect  to  land  armament  you  have 
vividly  portrayed,  but  that  points,  as  it  seems  to  us.  to  the 
very  great  importance  of  reduction  in  naval  armament.  At 
this  time,  when  we  are  anxious  to  aid  France  in  full  recov- 
ery of  her  economic  life,  it  would  be  most  disappointing  to 
be  advised  that  she  was  contemplating  putting  hundreds  of 
millions  into  battleships. 

I  have  s]x>ken  to  you  thus  frankly  because  of  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  friendship  and  of  your  solicitude  for 
the  success  of  the  efforts  we  are  making,  and  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  matter,  which  represents,  perhaps,  the  most 
critical  position  yet  reached  in  the  Conference,  may  be  ad- 
justed on  a  satisfactory  basis.  I  repeat  that  the  provisional 
agreement  reached  with  (Jreat  Britain  and  Japan  hinges 
upon  an  appropriate  agreement  with  France,  and  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
matters  to  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  allude.  I'er- 
init  me  to  assure  you  of  my  highest  respect  and  of  the  keen 
desire  that  we  entertain  in  America  that  you  should  visit 
us  again  at  an  early  date. 

BRIAND'S  ANSWER 

Two  days  later  M.  Briand  cabled  Mr.  Hughes  from  Lon- 
don  as  follows : 

At  the  moment  of  my  departure  for  London,  Mr.  Herrick 
handed  me  your  friendly  telegram  in  regard  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  arisen  in  the  Naval  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion in  reference  to  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  which  have 
been  asked  for  by  the  French  delegation. 

You  fear  that  the  maintenance  of  this  French  request  may 
have  as  its  effect  to  hinder  the  agreement  between  the  five 
powers. 

The  will  of  the  French  Government  is  to  do  everything 
which  is  compatible  with  the  care  of  the  vital  interests  of 
France  with  a  view  to  reconcile  our  points  of  view. 

In  the  question  of  naval  armament,  the  preoccupation  of 
France  is  not  the  offensive  point  of  view,  but  uniquely  the 
defensive  point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships — that  is  to 
say.  attacking  ships — which  are  the  most  costly,  I  have  given 
instructions  to  our  delegates  in  the  sense  which  you  desire. 
I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be  sustained  by  my  Parliament  in 
this  view. 

Kut.  so  far  as  the  defensive  ships  are  concerned  (light 
cruisers,  torpedo  lioats,  and  submarines),  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  French  Government,  without  putting  itself 
in  contradiction  with  the  vote  of  the  chambers,  to  accept 
reductions  corresponding  to  those  which  we  accept  for  capi- 
tal ships  under  this  formal  reserve,  which  you  will  certainly 
understand. 

'Hie  idea  which  dominates  the  Washington  Conference  is 
to  restrict  naval  armaments  which  are  offensive  and  costly  : 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  program  to  deny  to  a 
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nation  like  France,  which  has  a  large  extent  of  coasts  and 
a  great  number  of  distant  colonists,  the  essential  means  of 
defending  its  communications  and  its  security. 

I  am  certain,  my  dear  Mr.  Hughes,  that  you  will  appreci- 
ate the  effort  of  conciliation  which  we  are  making  in  order 
to  respond  to  your  request. 

I  beg  you  to  kindly  accept  my  cordial  remembrances  and  the 
ardent  wish  which  I  form  for  the  complete  and  striking  suc- 
of  the  Conference  over  which  you  preside  with  so  much 
authority  and  brilliancy. 

SUBMARINES 

M.  Briand's  reservation  as  to  auxiliary  ships,  including 
submarines,  was  noted,  but  in  the  general  rejoicing  over 
the  agreement  on  capital  ships,  it  did  not  make  a  deep  im- 
pression. Few  realized  how  much  weight  it  would  have  in 
subsequent  sessions  of  the  Naval  Subcommittee.  There  was 
the  great  debate  in  the  subcommittee  upon  the  British  pro- 
posal to  abolish  submarines.  In  that  debate  the  British  won 
a  moral  victory,  in  that  they  made  their  proposal  a  live  issue 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  even  though  they  did  not 
carry  their  point.  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  unwilling 
to  abolish  the  submarine.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  American  delegates  were  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  British  arguments,  but  since  there  was  no  present 
chance  of  abolition  being  effected,  the  American  delegates 
did  not  declare  definitely  their  views  when  the  arguments 
were  concluded. 

LEE  SPEAKS  FOR  BRITISH 

Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  opened  for  the  British  on  December 
•-2.  The  substance  of  his  argument,  as  given  in  the  com- 
mittee's communique,  follows: 

He  wished  to  present  as  few  figures  as  possible,  but  he  felt 
it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  following  as  the  basis  of 
his  statement.  The  figures  as  regards  submarines  were  as 
follows : 

Amount  of 

new  building 

permitted 

under  the 

Existing  American  American 

tonnage.  proposals.  proposals. 

The  United  States  of 

America 83,500  90,000  6,500 

Great  Britain   80,500  90,000  9,500 

Japan   32,200  54,000  21,800 

France  28,360  In  proportion.  In  proportion. 

Italy   18,250  In  proportion.  In  proportion. 

He  felt  bound  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange  to 
put  before  a  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Arma- 
ments proposals  designed  to  foster  and  increase  the  type  of 
war  vessels  which,  according  to  the  British  view,  was  open 
to  more  objections  than  surface  capital  ships.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a  certain  consequence,  if  submarines  were  retained, 
that  the  powers  which  possessed  large  mercantile  marines 
would  be  compelled  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  anti- 
submarine craft.  This  would  give  but  little  relief  to  the 
overburdened  taxpayer  and  would  provide  scant  comfort  to 
those  who  wished  to  abolish  war  and  to  make  it  less  in- 
humane. 

ABOLITION  ALONE  WILL  SUFFICE 

The  view  of  the  British  Government  and  the  British  Em- 
pire delegation  was  that  what  was  required  was  not  merely 
restrictions  on  submarines,  but  their  total  and  final  abolition. 
In  explaining  the  position  he  wished  to  make  clear  that  the 
British  delegation  had  no  unworthy  or  selfish  motives.  He 
would  first  like  to  reply  in  advance,  since  this  might  be  his 
only  opportunity  of  doing  so.  to  the  arguments  of  the  friends 
of  the  submarine.  He  understood  their  first  contention  to 
be  that  the  submarine  was  the  legitimate  weapon  of  the 
weaker  powers,  and  was  an  effective  and  economical  means 
of  defense  for  an  extensive  coast-line  and  for  maritime  com- 


munications. Both  these  standpoints  could  be  contested  on 
technical  grounds  and,  as  he  would  show,  were  clearly  dis- 
proved by  recent  history.  If  some  weak  country  possessed 
an  exposed  coast-line,  it  would,  of  course,  desire  to  defend 
it  against  bombardment  or  the  disembarkation  of  a  military 
force. 

It  was  necessary  to  ask,  therefore,  how  such  attacks  were 
conducted  in  modern  warfare.  The  reply  was  that  they  were 
conducted  by  powerfully  armed,  swift-moving  vessels,  fully 
equipped  to  resist  submarine  attack,  to  escort  and  protect 
the  convoys  of  military  transports.  There  was  no  branch 
of  naval  research  which  had  more  closely  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  experts  than  the  counter-offensive  against  the  sub- 
marine. He  was  giving  away  no  secrets  when  he  stated  that 
the  methods  of  detection,  of  location,  as  well  as  of  destruc- 
tion of  submarines  had  progressed  so  much  further  than  the 
offensive  power  of  the  submarines  themselves  that  the  latter 
had  now  already  a  reduced  value  against  modern  surface 
warships.  This,  however,  was  bringing  him  into  somewhat 
technical  subjects.  During  the  late  war  Germany  had  con- 
centrated her  efforts  on  the  use  of  the  U-boat  and  had  built 
up  the  most  formidable  submarine  fleet  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen  up  to  the  present  time.  He  believed  that  Germany 
had  employed  no  less  than  375  U-boats  of  270,000  tons  in  the 
aggregate.  Of  these  no  less  than  203  had  been  sunk. 

What  had  these  U-boats  accomplished  in  legitimate  naval 
warfare?  It  was  almost  insignificant.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  war  a  few  obsolescent  ships,  which  sometimes  were  not 
taking  proper  precautions,  had  been  sunk,  but  the  British 
grand  fleet  throughout  the  war  had  not  been  affected;  not 
one  single  ship  had  been  sunk  or  hit  by  the  action  of  sub- 
marines, whether  at  sea  or  in  harbor.  Our  light  cruisers 
had  swept  through  all  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  and,  wherever 
that  sea  had  been  clear  of  mine  fields,  had  gone  where  they 
wished,  undeterred  by  the  submarine.  Submarines  had  not 
prevented  the  passage  of  troops  across  the  sea.  No  less  than 
15,000,000  British  troops  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  during  the  war,  and  not  one  man  had  been  lost 
from  the  action  of  submarines  except  on  board  hospital 
ships,  which,  in  the  20th  century,  it  had  been  deemed  would 
be  immune  from  the  attacks  of  submarines,  and  therefore 
had  not  been  escorted.  During  the  later  months  of  the  war 
some  2,000,000  United  States  troops  had  been  brought  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  submarine  had  proved  equally  power- 
less in  their  case.  In  fact,  the  U-boat,  whether  considered 
as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  against  any  sort  of  or- 
ganized naval  force,  had  proved  almost  contemptible. 

HOW  USEFUL  FOR  COLONIES? 

It  had  been  maintained  that  submarines  were  useful  for 
the  defense  of  coast-lines  and  communications  with  colonies. 
He  gathered  from  the  press  that  this  was  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used,  and  so  it  would  have  to  be  examined.  If  the 
argument  was  sound  and  if  submarines  were  essential  for 
this  purpose,  there  was  no  country  which  would  need  them 
so  much  as  the  British  Empire,  which  possessed  a  coast-line 
which,  without  wishing  to  boast,  he  believed  was  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  all  the  five  powers  present  at  this  Confer- 
ence put  together,  and  the  length  of  which  was  four  times 
the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  which,  in  addition,  had 
the  longest  trade  routes  of  any  country  to  protect  It  was 
partly  because  our  experience  had  shown  that  they  were  not 
effective  for  this  purpose  that  we  were  ready  to  abandon 
submarines.  The  late  war  had  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  greatest  peril  to  maritime  communications  was  the 
submarine,  and  that  peril  was  specially  great  to  a  country 
which  did  not  possess  command  of  the  sea  on  the  surface*; 
hence  it  was  to  the  interest  of  any  such  power  to  get  rid  of 
this  terrible  menace ;  and  in  this  connection  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  submarine  was  of  no  value  as  a  defense 
to  be  used  against  submarines.  It  was  against  merchant 
ships  alone  that  they  achieved  real  success. 

THE  GERMAN   BLOWS  AT  COMMERCE 

It  would  be  as  well  to  recall  what  the  German  submarine 
fleet  had  accomplished  against  mercantile  marines.  No  less 
than  12.000.000  tons  of  shipping  had  been  sunk,  of  a  value 
of  $1,100,000,000,  apart  from  their  cargoes.  Over  20,000  non- 
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(•iniiliatMiits — men,  women,  and  children — had  been  drowned. 
It  was  true  that  this  action  had  been  undertaken  in  viola- 
tion of  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  The  German  ex- 
cuse, for  it  had  been  its  effectiveness.  They  had  used  the 
same  argument  as  in  the  case  of  poison  gas.  which  had  set 
a  precedent  which  appeared  likely  to  endure  for  all  time, 
now  that  nations  had  been  driven  to  resort  to  it.  The  men- 
ace of  the  submarine  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  its  total 
banishment  from  the  sea.  That  was  the  intention  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  had  forbidden  Germany  to  con- 
struct submarines,  whether  for  military  or  mercantile  pur- 
poses. 

Were  we  to  assume  (Lord  Lee  continued}  that  Germany 
was  always  to  be  bad  and  the  other  powers  were  always  to 
be  good?'  Was  there  to  be  one  rule  for  Germany  and  an- 
other rule  for  the  rest  of  the  world?  In  saying  this  he  was 
not  casting  any  reflect  ion  on  any  nation,  and  least  of  all  on 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  submarine  fleets.  These  men 
were  the  pick  of  their  services,  gallant  and  high-minded 
men;  but  they  were  obliged  to  obey  orders:  and  experience 
had  shown  that  occasionally  governments  could  go  mad. 
The  view  of  the  British  Kmpire  delegation,  therefore,  was 
that  the  only  proper  course  was  the  abolition  of  submarines. 
Their  limitation  was  not  sufficient.  His  objection  to  limita- 
tion was  that  a  submarine  fleet  could  so  very  rapidly  be  ex- 
panded in  time  of  war.  Submarines  could  only  be  built  if 
the  industry  were  kept  alive,  and  a  personnel  could  only  be 
provided  if  a  trained  nucleus  existed.  Hence  it  was  only  by 
means  of  abolition  that  this  menace  to  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  the  world  could  be  got  rid  of. 

He  had  said  earlier  in  his  remarks  that  the  Kritish  Km- 
pire delegation  were  animated  by  no  selfish  motives.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  Great 
Britain  was  the  nation  most  exposed  to  the  menace  of  the 
submarine.  So  long  as  submarine  warfare  continued,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  menace  to  the  food  supplies  on  which 
our  country  was  dependent.  The  British  people  lived  on  a 
crowded  island  whose  soil  only  produced  two-fifths  of  its 
supply  of  food.  For  the  remaining  three-fifths  they  relied 
upon  sea  communications.  On  an  average,  only  seven  weeks' 
stocks  were  maintained  in  the  country.  By  far  the  greatest 
anxiety  which  the  British  Government  had  felt  during  the 
war  was  to  prevent  the  reserves  of  food  falling  to  zero. 

THE  NEGATION  OF  HUMANITY 

Was  it  surprising,  therefore,  if,  with  a  danger  in  front  of 
them  as  great  as  any  to  which  M.  Briand  had  so  eloquently 
explained  France  was  subject,  the  British  people  protested 
against  a  weapon  which  was  the  negation  of  humanity  and 
civilization  itself?  There  were  some  people  who  said  it  was 
this  vulnerability  of  Great  Britain  which  justified  the  re- 
tention of  the  submarine,  since  it  was  by  these  means  alone 
that  the  British  Empire  could  be  stricken  down.  The  late 
war  had  shown,  however,  that  the  British  Kmpire  was  not 
easily  stricken  down,  and  if  war  should  ever  come  again,  it 
can  be  imagined  that  means  would  be  found  for  our  country 
to  save  itself  from  starvation. 

But  it  might  be  claimed,  if  the  TJ-boat  had  begun  its  oper- 
ations earlier  or  had  had  better  luck,  the  result  might  have 
been  different.  To  this  he  would  reply  that  the  British  navy 
had  constituted  almost  the  keystone  of  the  Allied  arch ;  but 
for  the  British  navy,  France  would  have  'been  ruined.  Bel- 
gium would  have  been  overrun,  and  even  the  United  States 
of  America,  self-contained,  self-supporting,  with  vast  re- 
sources, would  have  been  impotent  to  intervene  and  might 
have  had  to  abandon  its  army  and  all  that  it  had  in  France 
-or  else  to  make  a  humiliating  peace. 

That  would  not  have  been  a  disaster  to  Great  Britain 
alone.  That  was  why  he  resented  the  idea,  which  had  been 
published  in  a  part  of  the  press,  that  the  abolition  of  sub- 
marines was  merely  a  selfish  and  unworthy  design.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  conditions  of  the  late  war  might 
never  recur.  Could  France  be  sure  of  this?  Could  France 
rnn  the  risk  of  a  disaster  to  her  near  neighbor  and  only 
certain  ally  if  the  situation  of  1914  were  ever  reproduced? 
It  was  necessary  to  take  long  views  in  this  matter,  and  the 
British  Empire  delegation  believed  that  they  were  fighting 


the  battle  not  only  of  the  Allied  and  associated  powers,  but 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  in  advocating  the  abolition  of 

the  submarine. 

POWER   OF  WORLD  OPINION 

He  felt  sure  that  some  one  would  ask,  How  can  we  feel 
sure  that  if  we  abolish  submarines  other  powers  who  are 
not  represented  here  will  not  proceed  with  the  building  of 
submarines?  The  same  question  might  be  asked  as  to  other 
classes  of  craft  mentioned  in  the  American  scheme.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  other  powers  would  set 
themselves  against  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  regarding  this  particular  weapon.  If.  however,  the 
great  naval  powers  should  at  some  future  date  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  piracy  by  the  action  of  some  smaller  power, 
surely  they  would  find  the  means  of  bringing  Nemesis  to  the 
transgressor.  World  opinion  was  a  very  powerful  weapon, 
and  certainly  some  means  would  be  found  by  which  the 
great  naval  powers  could  protect  themselves  if  necessary. 

SHALL  WAR  BE  CHEAP? 

It  was  said  that  submarines  were  a  cheap  method  of  war- 
fare. Surely  this  Conference  did  not  desire  to  make  war 
cheap?  When  war  had  been  cheap  it  had  been  almost  con- 
tinuous. He  hoped  the  submarine  would  not  be  defended 
because  it  would  be  a  weapon  within  the  reach  of  all.  It, 
might,  perhaps,  be  cheap  for  the  aggressor,  but  it  was  not 
so  for  the  victim.  The  average  number  of  German  subma- 
rines at  sea  simultaneously  during  the  late  war  had  not  been 
more  I  ban  nine  or  ten,  but  Great  Britain  had  had  to  maintain 
an  average  of  no  less  than  ."..000  anti-submarine  surface 
craft  in  order  to  deal  with  these.  It  could  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  a  very  expensive  form  of  war  for  the  de- 
fender. 

The  British  delegation  were  anxious  to  contribute  toward 
the  ideals  of  the  present  Conference.  They  desired  not  only 
a  limitation  of  armaments,  but  also  a  limitation  of  ex- 
penditures, which  constituted  so  great  a  burden  in  time  of 
peace.  That  was  why  Great  Britain,  which  had  the  tradi- 
tion of  possessing  the  greatest  navy,  had  welcomed  the  pro- 
posals for  curbing  capital  ships.  What  should  we  gain,  how- 
ever, if  this  competition  were  merely  transferred  to  sub- 
marines? Certainly  not  much:  and  meanwhile  the  subma- 
rine threatened  our  very  life  and  existence.  But  if  the  sub- 
marine were  abolished  we  could  accept,  with  modifications 
in  detail,  practically  the  whole  of  the  American  proposals 
in  regard  to  the  lightening  of  these  burdens. 

Lord  Lee  said  he  was  not  impressed  with  the  argument 
that  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  deal  effectively  with 
poison  gas  or  air  bombs,  which  were  by-products  of  essential 
industries,  we  could  not  deal  with  the  submarine.  The  sub- 
marine was  not  a  by-product  of  any  industry,  but  was  essen- 
tially all  offensive  weapon.  He  therefore  said  that  it  could 
be.  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  abolished.  It  was  a  weapon 
of  murder  and  piracy  and  the  drowning  of  non-combatants. 
It  had  been  used  to  sink  passenger  ships,  cargo  ships,  and 
even  hospital  ships.  Technically,  the  submarine  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  not  lie  utilized  to  rescue  even  women 
and  children  from  sinking  ships.  That  was  why  he  hoped 
that  the  Conference  would  not  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 

LIMITED  IN  DEFENSE 

He  had  endeavored  to  state  frankly  that  the  submarine 
was  only  to  a  limited  extent  a  weapon  of  defense,  and  that 
for  offense  it  was  only  really  valuable  when  used  against 
merchant  ships,  and  that  it  constituted  the  greatest  peril  to 
which  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  was  exposed. 
For  defense,  he  did  not  say  it  was  useless,  but  merely  in- 
efficient, and  that  the  disadvantages  exceeded  the  advan- 
tages, except  for  war  on  the  mercantile  marine.  The  sub- 
marine was  the  only  class  of  vessel  for  which  the  Conference 
was  asked  to  give — he  would  not  say  a  license,  but  permis- 
sion to  thrive  and  multiply.  It  would  be  a  great  disappoint- 
ment if  the  British  Empire  delegation  failed  to  persuade 
the  Conference  to  get  rid  of  this  weapon,  which  involved  so 
much  evil  to  peoples  who  live  on  or  by  the  sea. 

To  show  the  earnestness  of  the  British  Government  in 
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this  matter.  Lord  Lee  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  pos- 
sessed the  largest  and  probably  the  most  efficient  submarine 
navy  in  the  world,  composed  of  100  vessels  of  80.000  tons. 
She  was  prepared  to  scrap  the  whole  of  this  great  fleet  and 
to  disband  the  personnel,  provided  the  other  powers  would 
do  the  same.  That  was  the  I'.ritish  offer  to  the  world,  and 
he  believed  that  it  was  a  greater  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  than  even  the  limitation  of  capital  ships. 

However,  it  was  useless  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  of  the 
position,  and  he  hardly  Imped  to  carry  with  him  all  the 
powers  present  at  that  table,  though  he  believed  that  in  the 
end  all  civilized  powers  would  come  round  to  the  British 
point  of  view.  In  any  event,  the  British  Empire  delegation 
did  not  intend  that  the  settlement  in  regard  to  capital  ships 
should  be  affected  if  they  failed  to  carry  their  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  submarines.  Should  he  fail  to  con- 
vince his  colleagues,  he  would  nevertheless  welcome  any 
suggestions  for  the  reduction  and  restriction  of  submarines 
which  they  might  like  to  make,  and  in  particular  he  would 
await  with  the  greatest  interest  the  proposals  of  his  French 
colleagues,  which  had  been  promised  earlier  in  the  day. 

When  Lord  Lee  sat  down,  Mr.  Hughes  complimented  him, 
but  corrected  Lord  Lee's  figures  as  to  existing  tonnage. 
American  naval  experts,  Mr.  Hughes  said,  reported  the  ton- 
nage as  follows:  United  States,  95,000;  Great  Britain,  82,- 
464;  France,  42,850;  Italy.  2O.228;  Japan.  :!1.400. 

THE  FRENCH  CALL  SUBMARINE  DEFENSIVE 

The  communique  sets  forth  the  following  expressions  from 
the  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese  delegations,  following  Mr. 
Hughes'  interpolation : 

M.  Sarraut,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  able  statement  of 
Lord  Lee,  joined  with  the  other  delegations  in  expressing 
his  profound  disapproval  of  the  barbarous  use  which  was 
made  of  submarines  in  the  late  war. 

The  French  delegation  recalled  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  the  use  of  submarines  had  already  been  dealt  with  dur- 
ing the  discussions  at  the  Peace  Conference,  as  well  as  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  that  public  opinion  had  shown 
itself  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  submarines. 

The  French  delegation  believed  that  the  submarine  was 
pre-eminently  a  defensive  weapon,  especially  for  nations 
scantily  supplied  with  capital  ships. 

In  its  present  state,  the  submarine  had  proved  itself  to  be 
unequal  to  gaining  control  of  the  seas  and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dominating  weapon.  Moreover,  it  was  unde- 
niable that  the  submarine  could  be  used  under  honorable 
conditions,  and  it  was  certain  that  these  conditions  should 
be  examined,  discussed,  and  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
determine  the  laws  of  sea  warfare,  in  conformity  with  the 
lessons  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  late  war. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  French  delegation  therefore 
felt  called  upon  to  give  its  approval  to  the  use  of  the  subma- 
rine, under  the  restrictions  already  outlined.  It  wished  to 
point  out  that,  in  view  of  the  technical  considerations  gov- 
erning the  use  at  sea  of  these  vessels,  subject  as  they  are 
to  frequent  withdrawal  from  service,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  navy  to  possess  a  number  of  them  which  would  be 
proportionate  to  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

The  French  delegation  wished,  moreover,  to  observe  that 
the  use  of  large  submarines  was.  under  existing  conditions 
undoubtedly  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  humanity' 
which  demand  that  the  crews  of  torpedoed  vessels  should  be 
rescued.  Finally,  submarines  with  a  large  cruising  radius 
are.  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  delegation,  necessary  to 
assure  the  defense  of  distant  colonies  and  possessions  aa 
well  as  to  maintain  the  safety  of  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  possessions  or  colonies 
for  which  she  is  responsible. 

THE  ITALIAN  VIEW 
Senator  Sehanzer  said  : 

We  have  been  listening  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
sympathy  to  Lord  Lee's  important  speech. 


In  the  name  of  the  Italian  delegation,  I  wish  to  declare 
with  the  greatest  sympathy  upon  anything  that  can  make 
war  less  inhuman. 

The  Italian  delegate  in  the  Subcommittee  for  Poisonous 
Gases,  in  this  same  Conference,  proposed  the  abolition  of 
these  gases. 

Nevertheless,  the  submarine  question  is  mainly  one  of  a 
technical  nature.  Ix>rd  Lee  has  asserted  that  submarines 
are  not  efficient  means  of  defense. 

Our  naval  experts  do  not  share  this  opinion.  They  think 
that  the  submarine  is  still  an  indispensable  weapon  for  the 
defense  of  the  Italian  coasts,  which  have  a  very  great  ex- 
tension and  along  which  some  of  our  main  centers,  our  prin- 
cipal railways,  and  a  number  of  our  most  important  indus- 
trial establishments  are  situated.  Our  naval  experts  are, 
furthermore,  of  the  opinion  that  submarines  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  lines  of  communication  of  our  country,  which 
for  the  greater  part  depends  upon  the  sea  for  its  supplies. 
We  are  not  ready  today  to  resolve  these  doubts  of  a  tech- 
nical character. 

We  venture  to  observe,  moreover,  that  we  do  not  think 
this  Conference,  in  which  only  five  powers  are  represented, 
could  resolve  the  question  of  submarines,  which  can  con- 
cern many  other  powers  which  are  not  present  here.  For 
these  reasons  and  in  spite  of  our  appreciation  of  the  humani- 
tarian arguments  brought  forward  by  Lord  Lee,  we  are  not 
today  in  measure  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  proposal 
of  abolishing  submarines  and  we  are  not  authorized  to  do  so. 

THE  JAPANESE  FOR  RESTRICTIONS 
Mr.  Hanihara  said: 

Japan  was  unconditionally  opposed  to  all  abusive  uses  of 
submarines,  such  as  those  recently  committed  by  a  certain 
nation.  However,  Japan  felt  that  a  legitimate  use  of  sub- 
marines was  justifiable  as  well  as  necessary,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  defense.  He  suggested  that  the  international 
rules  of  war  be  so  modified  as  to  vigorously  guard  against 
abusive  use  of  submarines. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 

Mr.  Hughes  spoke  again,  saying  there  was  at  least  one 
point  upon  which  all  the  delegates  seemed  in  accord.  That 
was  restriction  of  the  use  of  submarines,  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  the  horrors  of  the  last  war.  Still  declining  to  take 
an  official  position  upon  the  value  of  the  submarine  for 
legitimate  defense,  Mr.  Hughes  then  read  the  report  on  the 
submarine  made  to  the  American  delegation  by  the  Amer- 
ican Advisory  Committee.  It  follows: 

In  the  recent  World  War  the  submarine  was  used  in  four 
general  ways: 

in)  Unlimited  use  against  both  enemy  and  neutral  non- 
combatant  merchant  vessels. 

(6)   Use  against  enemy  combatant  vessels. 

(c)  Use  as  mine-planters. 

(d)  Use  as  scouts. 

Whatever  is  said  about  unlimited  warfare  by  submarines 
is  also  true  of  unlimited  warfare  by  surface  craft,  provided 
the  combatant  wishes  to  violate  the  rules  of  war.  The  con- 
federate cruisers  destroyed  all  property,  but  not  lives.  The 
English  expected  the  Germans  in  the  latter  part  of  the  World 
War  to  use  surface  craft  for  unlimited  warfare  and  had 
provided  means  to  offset  this.  However,  the  Germans,  with 
one  exception,  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the  North  Sea 
The  Mocwe,  a  surface  ship,  sank  almost  all  merchantmen 
that  she  came  into  contact  with,  saving  the  lives  of  the 
crews.  So  that  unlimited  warfare  is  not  necessarily  an 
attribute  of  the  submarine  alone. 

SUBMARINE  AGAINST  COMMERCE 

The  unlimited  use  of  submarines  by  Germany  against  com- 
merce brought  down  upon  her  the  wrath  of  the  world, 
solidified  it  against  the  common  enemy,  and  was  undoubtedly 
the  popular  cause  of  the  United  States  entering  the  World 
War. 

The  rules  of  maritime  warfare  require  a  naval  vessel  de- 
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siring  to  investigate  a  merchant  ship  first  to  warn  her  by 
firing  a  shot  across  her  bow,  or  in  other  ways,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  examination  of  her  character,  make  the  de- 
cision in  regard  to  her  seizure,  place  a  prize  crew  on  her, 
and,  except  under  certain  exceptionable  circumstances,  bring 
her  into  port,  where  she  may  be  condemned  by  a  prize  court. 

The  rules  of  procedure  (1917),  as  laid  down  for  United 
States  naval  vessels  when  exercising  the  right  of  visit  and 
search,  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  the  submarine.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  World  War  the  German  submarines 
exercised  this  right  of  visit  and  search  in  the  same  manner 
as  surface  vessels.  When  sunk,  the  papers  and  crew  of  mer- 
chant ships  so  visited  were  saved.  Later,  when  the  cases 
oime  up  in  a  German  prize  court,  sitting  on  appeal  at  Ber- 
lin, the  responsibility  of  the  German  Government  was  often 
acknowledged  and  indemnities  paid.  When  unlimited  sub- 
marine warfare  commenced,  in  some  cases  where  necessary 
evidence  was  produced  by  the  owners  making  claim  in  the 
prize  court,  the  court  decided  that  the  matter  was  outside 
the  pale  of  the  prize  regulations,  though  it  did  not  deny  the 
justice  of  the  claim. 

Assuming  that  a  merchant  ship  may  be  halted  by  a  sub- 
marine in  a  legitimate  fashion,  it  becomes  difficult,  because 
of  limited  personnel,  for  the  submarine  to  complete  the  in- 
spection, place  a  prize  crew  on  board,  and  bring  her  into 
port.  It  is  also  difficult  for  her  to  take  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  a  large  prize  on  board,  should  circumstances  war- 
rant sinking  the  vessel.  However,  these  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable to  small  surface  crafts  as  well. 

During  the  World  War,  on  account  of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  submarine  and  on  account  of  the  probability  of  its  sink- 
ing the  vessels  it  captured,  the  tendency  was  for  all  mer- 
chant ships  (including  neutrals)  to  arm  themselves  against 
the  submarine.  Such  action  greatly  hampers  the  activity  of 
the  submarines  and  tends  toward  illegal  acts  both  by  the 
merchant  vessels  and  by  the  submarine.  In  other  words, 
the  general  tendency  of  submarine  warfare  against  com- 
merce, even  though  starting  according  to  accepted  rules,  was 
sharply  toward  warfare  unlimited  by  international  law  or 
any  humanitarian  rules.  This  was  because  the  vulnerability 
of  the  submarine  led  the  Germans  to  assume  and  declare  she 
was  entitled  to  special  exemptions  from  the  accepted  rules 
of  warfare  governing  surface  craft.  The  merchant  ship 
sank  the  submarine  if  it  came  near  enough;  the  submarine 
sought  and  destroyed  the  merchant  ship  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  nationality  or  guilt. 

SUBMARINES  CAUSE  ARMING  OF  MERCHANTMEN 

Submarines  were  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive 
arming  of  merchant  vessels,  neutral  and  belligerent,  during 
the  World  War.  The  average  merchant  vessel  could  not 
hope  to  arm  effectively  against  enemy  surface  combatant 
vessels,  and  as  a  rule  submits  to  visit  and  search  without 
resistance.  Prospects  of  saving  the  ship  and  certainty  of 
safety  to  personnel  have  caused  them  to  accept  as  the  lesser 
risk  the  visit  of  belligerent  surface  vessels.  When,  however, 
as  in  the  World  War,  they  met  a  belligerent  submarine,  with 
a  strong  probability  of  being  sunk  by  that  submarine,  the 
law  of  self-preservation  operated  and  the  merchant  ship 
resisted  by  every  means  in  its  power.  Defensive  armament 
was  almost  sure  to  be  used  offensively  in  an  attempt  to 
strike  a  first  blow.  The  next  step  was  for  each  to  endeavor 
to  sink  the  other  on  sight. 

War  on  commerce  by  surface  combatant  craft  causes 
change  of  ownership  of  merchant  vessels  only,  provided  the 
surface  craft  does  not  sink  these  ships;  but  these  merchant 
vessels  for  the  most  part  remain  in  service;  they  are  not 
destroyed.  The  world  does  not  lose  them.  The  object  of 
war  on  commerce  is  not  to  destroy  shipping,  but  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  its  use.  Submarine  warfare  on  commerce,  if 
unlimited  in  character,  injures  the  enemy  and  greatly  injures 
the  world  as  well.  The  world  is  so  highly  organized  and  so 
dependent  on  ocean  transportation  that  shipping  is  essential 
to  livelihood ;  without  it  vast  populations  would  starve. 

At  present,  when  war  breaks  out,  belligerent  vessels  tend 
to  transfer  to  neutral  flags  and  also  to  fly  false  flags.  This 
hampers  lawful  warfare  by  submarines,  as,  owing  to  their 
great  difficulty  in  making  the  proper  visit  and  search,  it  is 


thus  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  belligerent  commerce 
from  going  forward. 

The  net  results  of  unlimited  submarine  warfare  in  the 
World  War  were  (a)  flagrant  violations  of  international 
law,  (6)  destruction  of  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth, 
(c)  unnecessary  loss  of  many  innocent  lives,  and  (d)  to 
draw  into  the  war  many  neutrals. 

Unlimited  submarine  warfare  should  be  outlawed.  Laws 
should  be  drawn  up  prescribing  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  submarines  against  merchant  vessels,  both  neutral  and 
belligerent.  These  rules  should  accord  with  the  rules  ob- 
served by  surface  craft.  Laws  should  also  be  made  which 
prohibit  the  use  of  false  flags  and  offensive  arming  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  The  use  of  false  flags  has  already  ceased  in 
land  warfare.  No  one  can  prevent  an  enemy  from  running 
"amuck"  but  immediately  he  does  he  outlaws  himself  and 
invites  sure  defeat  by  bringing  down  the  wrath  of  the  world 
upon  his  head.  If  the  submarine  is  required  to  operate 
under  the  same  rule  as  combatant  surface  vessels,  no  ob- 
jection can  be  raised  as  to  its  use  against  merchant  vessels. 
The  individual  captains  of  submarines  are  no  more  likely  to 
violate  instructions  from  their  government  upon  this  point 
than  are  captains  of  any  other  type  of  ship  acting  inde- 
pendently. 

SUBMARINES  AGAINST  COMBATANT  SHIPS 

Against  enemy  men-of-war  the  submarine  may  be  likened 
to  the  advance  guard  on  land,  which  hides  in  a  tree  or  uses 
underbrush  to  conceal  itself.  If  the  infantry  in  its  advance 
encounters  an  ambuscade,  it  suffers  greatly,  even  if  it  is  not 
totally  annihilated.  However,  an  ambuscade  is  entirely 
legitimate.  In  the  same  fashion  a  submarine  strikes  the 
advancing  enemy  from  concealment,  and  no  nation  cries  out 
against  this  form  of  attack  as  illegal.  Its  navy  simply  be- 
comes more  vigilant,  moves  faster,  and  uses  its  surface 
scouts  to  protect  itself. 

The  submarine  carries  the  same  weapons  as  surface  ves- 
sels, i.  e.,  torpedoes,  mines,  and  guns.  There  is  no  pro- 
hibition of  their  use  on  surface  craft  and  there  can  be  none 
on  submarines.  Submarines  are  particularly  well  adapted 
to  use  mines  and  torpedoes.  They  can  approach  to  the  de- 
sired spot  without  being  seen,  lay  their  mines,  or  discharge 
their  torpedoes  and  make  their  escape. 

The  best  defense  against  them  is  eternal  vigilance  and 
high  speed.  This  causes  added  fatigue  to  the  personnel  and 
greater  wear  to  the  machinery.  The  continual  menace  of 
submarines  in  the  vicinity  may  so  wear  down  a  fleet  that 
when  it  meets  the  enemy  it  will  be  so  exhausted  as  to 
make  its  defeat  a  simple  matter. 

The  submarine,  as  a  man-of-war,  has  a  very  vital  part  to 
play.  It  has  come  to  stay.  It  may  strike  without  warning 
against  combatant  vessels,  as  surface  ships  may  do  also, 
but  it  must  be  required  to  observe  the  prescribed  rules  of 
surface  craft  when  opposing  the  merchantman,  as  at  other 
times. 

THE  SUBMARINE  AS  A  SCOUT 

As  a  scout,  the  submarine  has  great  possibilities ;  it  is  the 
one  type  of  vessel  able  to  proceed  unsupported  into  distant 
enemy  waters  and  maintain  itself,  to  observe  and  report 
enemy  movements.  At  present  its  principal  handicaps  are 
poor  habitability  and  lack  of  radio  power  to  transmit  its 
information.  However,  these  may  be  overcome  in  some  de- 
gree in  the  future.  Here,  again,  the  submarine  has  come  to 
stay ;  it  has  great  value,  a  legitimate  use,  and  no  nation  can 
decry  its  employment  in  this  fashion. 

Then  followed  a  statement  of  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  for  limitation  of  naval  armament,  so  far  as  sub- 
marines are  concerned,  as  made  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  Conference. 

The  report  continued : 

A  nation  possessing  a  great  merchant  marine  protected  by 
a  strong  surface  navy  naturally  does  not  desire  the  added 
threat  of  submarine  warfare  brought  against  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  if  that  nation  gains  its  livelihood 
through  overseas  commerce.  If  the  surface  navy  of  such  a 
nation  were  required  to  leave  its  home  waters,  it  would  be 
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greatly  to  its  advantage  if  the  submarine  threat  were  re- 
moved. This  could  be  accomplished  by  limiting  the  size  of 
the  submarine  so  that  it  would  be  restricted  to  defensive 
operation  in  its  own  home  waters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
nation  has  not  a  large  merchant  marine,  but  is  dependent 
upon  sea-borne  commerce  from  territory  close  aboard,  it 
wuuld  be  necessary  to  carry  war  to  her.  It  would  be  very 
natural  for  that  nation  to  desire  a  large  submarine  force 
to  protect  the  approaches  on  the  sea  and  to  attack  troop 
transports,  supply  ships,  etc.,  of  the  enemy.  Control  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea  only  by  the  attacking  power  would  not 
eliminate  it  from  constant  exposure  and  loss  by  submarine 
attacks. 

UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  UNLIMITED  WAR 

The  United  States  would  never  desire  its  navy  to  under- 
take unlimited  submarine  warfare.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  of  the  people  would  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
the  administration  which  attempted  to  sanction  its  use. 
However,  submarines  acting  legitimately  from  bases  in  our 
distant  possessions  would  harass  and  greatly  disturb  an 
enemy  attempting  operations  against  them.  They  might 
even  delay  the  fall  of  these  possessions  until  our  fleet  could 
assemble  and  commence  major  operations. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  our  fleet  to  protect  our  two  long 
coast-lines  properly  at  all  times.  Submarines  located  at 
bases  along  both  coasts  will  be  useful  as  scouts  and  to  attack 
any  enemy  who  should  desire  to  make  raids  on  exposed  posi- 
tions. 

The  submarine  is  particularly  an  instrument  of  weak 
naval  powers.  The  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Any  navy  which  is  dominant  on  the 
surface  prefers  to  rely  on  that  superiority,  while  navies  com- 
paratively weak  may  but  threaten  that  dominance  by  de- 
veloping a  new  form  of  attack  to  attain  success  through  sur- 
prise. Hence  submarines  have  offered  and  secured  advan- 
tages until  the  method  of  successful  counter-attack  has  been 
developed. 

The  United  States  navy  lacks  a  proper  number  of  cruisers. 
The  few  we  have  would  be  unable  to  cover  the  necessary 
area  to  obtain  information.  Submarines  could  greatly  assist 
them,  as  they  cannot  be  driven  in  by  enemy  scouts. 

The  cost  per  annum  of  maintaining  100,000  tons  of  sub- 
marines, fully  manned  and  ready,  is  about  thirty  million 
dollars.  For  the  work  which  will  be  required  of  them  in  an 
emergency,  this  cost  is  small  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  entire  navy.  The  retention  of  a  large  submarine  force 
may  at  some  future  time  result  in  the  United  States  hold- 
ing its  outlying  possessions.  If  these  colonies  once  fall,  the 
expenditure  of  men  necessary  to  recapture  them  will  be 
tremendous  and  may  result  in  a  drawn  war,  which  would 
really  be  a  United  States  defeat  The  United  States  needs 
a  large  submarine  force  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  committee  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  unlimited 
warfare  by  submarines  on  commerce  should  be  outlawed. 
The  right  of  visit  and  search  must  be  exercised  by  sub- 
marines under  the  same  rules  as  for  surface  vessels,  it  does 
not  approve  limitation  in  size  of  submarines. 

On  December  23  Admiral  de  Bon,  on  behalf  of  the  French, 
replied  in  the  session  of  the  Naval  Committee  to  Lord  Lee's 
argument.  He  began  by  citing  the  report  of  the  American 
Advisory  Committee  against  the  Lee  argument,  and  then 
made  his  own  argument,  which  was  summarized  thus  in  the 
official  communique: 

In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  denied  that  the  submarine 
was  really  an  efficient  weapon,  which  was  an  essential  con- 
sideration, since,  if  this  was  admitted,  it  was  obvious  that 
there  would  be  almost  no  reason  for  building  submarines. 

The  submarine,  as  a  weapon  against  warships,  could  not 
be  considered  useless.  If  it  was  indeed  true  that  the  great 
fleet  was  able  to  remain  at  sea  during  several  months  in  the 
midst  of  the  submarines  without  any  of  its  ships  being  hit, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  France  lost  three  battleships 
and  five  cruisers  and  had  several  other  ships  torpedoed — 
130,000  tons  in  all.  To  this  list  he  could  add  a  certain  num- 
ber of  battleships  lost  by  Great  Britain  and  by  Italy. 


Finally,  the  offensive  action  of  the  submarines  necessi- 
tated the  construction  of  a  considerable  defensive  system, 
and  this  certainly  had  an  influence  toward  weakening  the 
general  forces  of  the  nations  engaged. 

As  a  means  of  defense,  the  submarine  had  not  been  found 
useless.  It  could  not,  he  thought,  be  denied  that,  if  Ger- 
many maintained  her  coast  intact,  it  was  not  solely  because 
of  the  barrier  of  mines  with  which  she  had  protected  it. 
This  could  have  been  crossed  by  any  force  suitably  provided 
with  mine-sweepers  if  a  force  of  submarines,  supplementary 
to  the  mine  defenses,  had  not  rendered  the  approach  to  them 
really  dangerous. 

In  the  Adriatic  the  submarines  also  formed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  action  for  the  enemy. 

In  the  Dardanelles  the  Allies  felt  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
submarines  not  only  during  the  major  actions,  but  also  dur- 
ing the  long  months  during  which  they  remained,  holding 
tight  to  the  point  of  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  bombardments 
which  the  Allies  were  led  to  make  against  the  Turkish  posi- 
tion were  always  considerably  hindered  by  the  means  of 
protection  of  the  ships  which  they  were  compelled  to  take 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  threat  of  submarines  in  those 
waters.  The  Allies  had,  moreover,  paid  for  their  efforts 
with  the  loss  of  several  ships. 

In  fighting  war  ships  the  submarine  could  be  employed  as 
a  scout  or  rather  as  an  observation  post. 

Every  one  knew  the  great  extent  to  which  the  submarine 
lends  itself  in  wireless  communications.  It  was  obvious  that 
this  observation  post,  so  difficult  to  detect,  could  approach 
very  near  to  the  enemy,  watch  his  operations,  and  carry 
either  to  the  fleet  which  it  is  convoying  or  to  its  governing 
authority  information  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained, especially  for  navies  which  have  no  powerful  surface 
craft  at  their  disposal. 

In  a  word,  as  Admiral  de  Bon  said,  the  submarine  had 
proved  its  worth  as  a  means  of  attack  against  war  ships  as 
in  the  protection  of  coasts. 

The  submarine  had  shown  itself  especially  efficient  against 
merchant  marine. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  recall  the  very  consider- 
able results  obtained  in  the  submarine  warfare  waged  by 
Germany  against  the  commercial  fleets  of  the  world.  The 
mind  could  not  without  horror  return  to  this  subject,  which 
had  struck  terror  to  all  peoples. 

But  that  which  had  caused  this  terror  was  not  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  attacked  the  merchant  vessels  of  their 
enemies,  but  that  they  had  not  respected  either  the  neutral 
flag  nor  steamers  loaded  with  non-belligerents,  nor  even  the 
transports  for  the  wounded,  which  should  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  Red  Cross  flag,  which  flag,  however,  even  on 
land,  they  had  often  seen  fit  to  violate.  It  had  always  been 
admissible  to  attack  the  enemy's  merchant  marine,  and  he 
thought  it  would  always  seem  legitimate  to  do  so.  In  fact, 
it  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  seri- 
ously crippling  one's  adversary. 

If,  taking  an  extreme  case,  one  might  consider  it  possible 
to  bring  one's  adversary  to  the  point  of  yielding  by  this 
process,  would  it  not  be  less  cruel  and  less  wasteful  of  hu- 
man life  than  military  operations  which  would  arrive  at 
the  same  result  by  direct  application  of  force. 

One  might  protest  against  this  interpretation,  but  such 
would  be  the  result  of  a  blockade,  which  is  a  legitimate 
practice,  and  its  effects  would  not  be  peculiar  to  submarines. 

He  understood  quite  well  that  if  this  kind  of  war  were 
allowed  it  would  have  to  be  confined  within  certain  limits 
to  prevent  it  from  violating  the  laws  of  humanity.  That 
was  the  precise  point  on  which  was  based  the  charge  that 
all  had  agreed  in  bringing  without  mercy  against  the  Ger- 
mans. But  the  accusation  was  brought  against  the  men 
and  not  against  the  instrument  that  they  had  made  use  of. 

In  order  to  impart  to  the  war  which  they  had  decided  on 
the  horrible  character  which  they  thought  would  cause  our 
energies  to  yield,  the  Germans  had  purely  and  simply  sunk 
the  boats  which  they  stopped.  It  would  be  recalled  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  submarine  campaign  the  Germans  had 
aimed,  above  all,  to  inspire  terror,  and  expected  to  obtain 
from  it  a  moral  effect  on  which  they  based  their  hopes.  In 
fact,  nobody  could  have  forgotten  the  propaganda  launched 
at  the  beginning  of  1915  with  all  the  mighty  and  wily  means 
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of  German  propaganda.  It  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  a 
moral  effect.  It  was  only  later  011  that  they  took  into  con- 
sideration the  material  results  which  could  be  surely  secured 
by  submarine  attacks  against  commercial  fleets,  and  that 
they  enlarged  progressively  their  acts  of  piracy. 

If  it  was  undeniable  that  Germany  had  misused  the  sub- 
marines against  commercial  fleets  beyond  all  criticism,  could 
one  contend  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
act  otherwise? 

Moreover,  had  not  the  Germans  misused,  and  to  excess, 
practically  all  their  other  weapons? 

In  the  first  place,  one  could  not  deny  that  they  might  have 
avoided  attacks  against  neutral  ships,  and  not  have  tor- 
pedoed passenger  ships  without  warning,  especially  hospital 
ships. 

The  success  of  their  fight  might  have  been  materially  les- 
sened; but  they  would  certainly  have  gained  from  a  moral 
viewpoint,  and  the  German  submarines  would  not  have  lost 
I  he  respect  of  the  civilized  world. 

And,  then,  was  it  not  permissible  to  think  that  war  against 
the  enemy  commercial  ships  could  have  been  waged  differ- 
ently? Suppose,  for  instance,  that  meeting  a  merchant  ship 
a  submarine  advised  her  that  she  would  be  destroyed  as 
soon  as  security  for  the  crew  was  assured,  either  by  prox- 
imity to  the  shore  or  by  means  of  relief.  It  would  prescribe 
u  route  to  the  ship  and  bring  it  to  a  safe  place  where  it 
would  sink  it,  after  having  removed  the  crew. 

That  was  merely  a  supposition  and  he  would  not  attempt 
here  to  formulate  a  doctrine,  but  the  delegates  would  find 
in  it  a  thought  similar  to  that  which  guided  the  sailors  of 
other  days  when  they  were  making  a  prize  and  taking  it  to 
port,  or  until  it  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  enemy. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  submarine  was  exposed  to  great 
risks;  but  were  not  the  frigates  and  the  corsairs  of  other 
days  exposed  to  great  risks  in  similar  operations?  How 
many  of  them  had  perished  either  in  the  defense  of  their 
capture  or  because  they  had  been  unable  to  escape  the  at- 
tacks of  their  enemies  in  the  course  of  the  voyage? 

Certainly,  the  fruits  of  submarine  warfare  would  have 
been  smaller  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  limits  of  honorable  warfare ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
claim  that  there  would  have  been  none. 

He  knew  very  well  that  to  sink  a  ship,  even  while  saving 
the  lives  of  those  on  board,  was  a  questionable  act  and  might 
be  inadmissible.  That  was  a  question  of  law  which  ought 
to  be  settled  by  confining  such  actions  to  the  cases  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

In  passing,  he  would  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  cruel  use  to  which  the  Germans  had  put  their  subma- 
rines was  not  confined  to  this  type  of  vessel.  Merchant  ves- 
sels had  been  seized  and,  in  order  to  turn  them  into  cruisers, 
they  had  been  immediately  armed.  Their  crews  were  re- 
tained aboard  and  forced  to  take  part  in  naval  actions. 
This  practice,  while  less  inhuman  than  that  inflicted  on  the 
crews  that  were  abandoned  on  the  high  seas,  was  neverthe- 
less indefensible. 

It  followed  from  this  that  the  activities  of  submarines 
against  merchant  vessels  should  be  confined  within  limits 
that  would  render  their  use  legitimate.  A  proper  set  of 
rules  ought  to  be  drawn  up  with  this  object  in  view.  They 
should  be  adopted  whenever  they  undertook  a  revision  of 
the  rules  for  applying  international  law,  which  it  was  im- 
perative should  be  revised,  not  only  as  applied  to  subma- 
rines, but  with  regard  to  all  life  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

Submarine  activity  against  the  enemy's  merchant  fleet 
might  be  very  effective.  No  one  had  been  able  to  listen  with- 
out great  emotion  as  Lord  Lee  recalled  the  hours  of  anguish 
that  all  those  who  had  held  the  guidance  of  affairs  during 
the  war  had  known  and  lived  through,  when  Great  Britain, 
together  at  times  with  France,  was  threatened  with  being 
deprived  of  the  supplies  which  were  indispensable  not  merely 
for  continuing  the  struggle,  but  to  keep  the  nation  alive. 

That  was  the  consecration  of  the  power  of  the  submarine 
when  exerted  to  the  full  extent  of  its  destructive  possibili- 
ties, without  regard  for  the  limits  imposed  by  the  most  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  humanity  and  respect  for  interna- 
tional law.  Submarine  activity,  within  the  limits  fixed  by 

these  considerations  which  should  remain  sacred  to  honor- 


able opponents,  against  enemy  transports  and  convoys  could 
still  be  of  great  importance.  It  could  be  included  among  the 
legitimate  methods  of  warfare  as  a  useful  factor,  especially 
for  nations  which  did  not  have  a  powerful  navy. 

In  this  connection  another  consideration  occurred  to  him. 
It  was  said  that  the  submarine  could  never  be  kept  from 
bursting  through  the  moral  barrier  which  should  limit  its 
activities.  It  would  always  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make 
unrestricted  use  of  all  its  powers.  Lord  Lee  had  kindly  paid 
the  submarine  officers  and  crews  of  all  navies  the  compli- 
ment of  stating  that  he  believed  them  incapable  of  the  acts 
imputed  to  the  German  submarines.  All  naval  men  would 
be  grateful  to  him.  But  the  honorable  First  Lord  feared 
that  officers  and  men  might  be  confronted  by  formal  orders 
from  their  governments,  which  might  be  driven  by  danger 
into  the  weakness  of  issuing  such  orders.  He  did  not  think 
any  government  would  risk  hereafter  incurring  such  a  re- 
sponsibility. He  thought,  besides,  that  if  every  nation  were 
to  again  be  capable  of  making  such  an  error,  it  would  not 
hesitate  to  commit  analogous  excesses  with  other  means — 
for  example,  with  air  forces,  which  could  fill  the  world  with 
even  greater  horrors. 

Against  the  possibility  of  a  government  erring  to  such  a 
point,  all  measures  taken  by  the  Conference  would  be  in 
vain.  A  submarine  was  useful  for  fighting  war  fleets.  It 
was  useful  for  fighting  merchant  marines.  The  opinion  of 
the  French  delegation  was  that  it  was  especially  the  weapon 
of  nations  not  having  a  large  navy.  It  was,  ill  fact,  an  ele- 
ment in  naval  warfare  comparatively  cheap,  which  could  be 
procured  in  large  numbers  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  capital 
ships.  It  was  certain  that,  in  order  to  protect  itself  against 
submarines,  a  naval  power  was  obliged  to  provide  important 
means  in  the  way  of  units  for  patrolling,  searching,  and  at- 
tacking them. 

At  the  time  when  the  committee  was  occupied  above  all 
with  economic  questions,  to  the  point  that  it  was  willing  to 
give  them  precedence  over  the  matter  of  the  safety  of  na- 
tions, this  seemed  at  lirst  an  argument  worth -remembering. 
One  should  notice,  however,  that  in  the  formation  of  a  coun- 
ter-submarine fleet  the  experience  of  the  past  war  had 
brought  out  the  fact  that  France  could  utilize  a  considerable 
number  of  elements  drawn  from  both  the  merchant  marine 
and  fishing  vessels. 

In  consideration  of  this  fact,  the  defensive  measures  nec- 
essary to  provide  against  submarine  attack  might  be  notably 
reduced. 

Moreover,  this  was  an  argument  of  a  general  nature  and 
applied  to  every  other  naval  weapon,  from  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  submarine,  as  we  view  it  now,  did  not  greatly 
differ. 

It  seemed,  in  fact,  that  the  submarine  had  henceforth  the 
right  to  figure  as  an  integral  part  of  naval  forces. 

When  it  first  made  its  appearance,  no  one  knew  to  what 
precise  use  it  might  be  put. 

Even  the  Germans  themselves,  who  in  1914  were  several 
years  in  advance  of  other  navies,  as  regard  submarines,  did 
not  fully  realize  what  use  they  would  make  of  them.  Almost 
two  years  of  war  went  by  before  they  definitely  decided 
upon  their  plan  of  action,  because  their  submarines  had  not 
yet  been  perfected. 

If  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  determine  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  the  submarine,  the  means  for  com- 
bating its  activity  were  still  more  completely  unknown. 
Unless  one  has  been  imbroiled  in  such  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  formidable  effort  which  was  nec- 
essary to  discover  the  indispensable  means  for  destroying 
the  submarine  and  to  execute  them  in  the  midst  of  so  violent 
a  war,  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  absorbed  all  the  vital 
energies  of  the  nations  in  the  struggle  upon  land. 

However  it  may  be,  if  this  small  craft  committed  frightful 
depredations,  it  was  not  alone  because  the  use  made  of  it 
was  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  but  largely  because,  during 
many  long  months,  there  was  almost  nothing  with  which  it 
could  be  combated. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  situation  was  changed,  and 
when  the  armistice  came  the  ravages  of  the  submarines  had 
been  greatly  lessened ;  the  monthly  destruction  of  merchant 
ships  scarcely  exceeded  60,000  tons,  and  the  methods  then  in 
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preparation  for  coping  with  the  danger  would  have  consid- 
erably reduced  this,  while  the  number  of  submarines  de- 
stroyed had  beeu  steadily  increasing. 

To  sum  up,  in  judging  the  submarine,  it  should  not  be 
'•c.nsiilered  at  the  time  of  the  war  and,  above  all,  at  that  pre- 
cise moment  of  the  war  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
effectiveness,  but  more  in  perspective  and  looking  somewhat 
toward  the  future.  As  is  the  ease  witli  every  new  weapon, 
it  tirst  came  upon  its  adversaries  when  they  were  without 
sufficient  defense,  and  caused  vast  damage.  Yet  from  now 
on,  as  Lord  Lee  emphasized,  its  power  would  be  greatly  lim- 
ited ;  the  risks  of  destruction  which  it  must  run  have  be- 
come very  numerous.  Without  going  as  far  as  the  First 
Lord  in  feeling  that  the  submarine  has  become  ineffective 
against  its  foes,  it  is  possible  to  think  that  the  struggle 
against  the  submarine  may  now  be  carried  on  under  condi- 
tions comparable  to  that  of  any  action  between  war  ships. 

A  new  phase  has  been  reached  in  the  life  of  the  subma- 
rine ;  it  will  not  be  the  last ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  further 
great  progress  will  be  made  in  two  directions — in  the  power 
of  attack  of  the  .submarine  and  in  the  efficiency  of  methods 
for  combating  its  operations. 

In  order  to  establish  certainty  upon  this  point,  it  is  enough 
to  recall  the  case  of  the  torpedo-boat.  I'pon  its  apjiearance, 
this  little  craft  was  considered  an  instrument  of  such  power 
of  destruction  that,  in  the  view  of  many  distinguished  naval 
men  and  writers  upon  maritime  subjects,  the  hour  of  great 
battleships  had  struck:  to  build  them  was  no  longer  worth 
while.  The  people  in  France  who  favored  this  decision 
formed  a  large  and  influential  group.  What  would  have 
oc'-uiTed  if  war  had  broken  out  at  the  moment  of  this  fever 
in  favor  of  torpedo-boats'/  Evidently,  if  use  had  been  made 
of  them  as  arbitrarily  as  of  the  submarines  by  the  Germans, 
the  damage  caused  by  the  torpedo-boats  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  less;  but  what  was  certain  was  that  in  many  respects 
the  conditions  surrounding  them  were  analogous  to  those 
affecting  submarines. 

However,  the  search  for  means  to  oppose  the  torpedo-boat 
was  undertaken.  And  now  not  only  bad  this  small  craft 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  special  dread,  but  it  had  developed 
into  the  destroyer  or  flotilla  leader,  and  had  been  found  to 
be  the  greatest  engine  of  war  against  the  submarine.  In 
this  way  the  instrument  of  terror  of  forty  years  ago  had 
shown  itself  to  be  an  especially  efficacious  defender  of  hu- 
manity. 

Who  says  that  the  same  thing  will  not  come  to  pass  in  the 
case  of  the  submarine''  We  note  as  a  menace,  which  im- 
presses itself  greatly  upon  our  minds,  the  advent  of  power- 
ful airships,  whose  appearance  each  day  strikes  us  as  more 
real  and  more  imposing.  We  foresee  that  they  will  be  capa- 
ble not  only  of  attacks  on  land,  at  present  almost  irresistible, 
but  also  of  formidable  undertakings  far  out  at  sea.  In  the 
course  of  these  struggles  the  airship  can  spread  gas  over  a 
considerable  area  of  the  sea.  paralyzing  large  ships,  possibly 
squadrons.  Then  will  we  not  look  forward  to  utilizing  the 
protection  of  the  submarine,  which,  supplied  with  powerful 
means  against  aircraft,  may  circle  around  and  guard  the 
fleet?  The  capacity  of  submerging  would  enable  these  guar- 
dians temporarily  to  escape  the  blows  of  the  adversary  in 
the  air.  This  you  will  say  today  is  fanciful.  Perhaps' the 
future  will  show  what  the  result  will  be. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  last  war  has  shown  that  hereafter 
the  naval  warfare  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously  under 
water,  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  air:  that  is  to  say.  we  must, 
for  the  moment,  consider  the  naval  war  of  the  future  from 
this  angle,  if  this  greatest  of  misfortunes  should,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  all,  some  day  occur. 

These  are  actual  facts,  from  which  there  is  no  possible 
escape.  None  of  you  would  know  how  to  undertake  to  stop 
the  progress  of  human  ingenuity.  It  has  taken  possession 
of  the  submarine  domain.  This  is  a  fact  which  we  are  un- 
able to  prevent. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  submarine,  the  only  device  by 
which  man  has  succeeded  in  navigating  under  water,  cannot 
serve  any  industrial  purpose  or  peaceful  aim.  This  charac- 
teristic it  shares  with  the  torpedo-boat  and  with  most  other 
weapons. 

I  have  set  forth  the  views  of  the  French  navy  relative  to 


the  suppression  of  submarines.     I  have  still  a  word  to  say 
on  the  importance  of  the  number  of  submarines. 

The  figures  which  have  been  laid  before  the  committee 
have  emphasized  the  paramount  consideration  which  must 
guide  it  ill  forming  an  opinion. 

Lord  Lee  has  stated  that  the  Germans  constructed  320  sub- 
marines and  that  generally  they  had  only  ten  of  them  In 
active  service  at  sea  at  any  one  time.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  proposals  for  submarines  to  be  constructed  must 
be  estimated  on  a  basis  considerably  larger  than  that  em- 
ployed in  fixing  the  number  of  these  little  boats  that  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  use. 

In  truth,  we  have  not  quite  the  same  figures.  We  have 
estimated  that  on  an  average  one  can  figure  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  possessed  so  to  100  completed  submarines  which 
are  still  in  existence.  Of  this  number -they  were  able  to 
keep  about  15  or  20  at  sea  at  once.  And  the  reduction  thus 
noted  from  the  number  of  existing  submarines  to  the  num- 
ber iu  condition  to  use  was  due  to  two  causes :  the  need  to 
allow  the  crews  to  rest,  and  the  need  of  maintenance  of 
these  small  boats  on  which  the  wear  and  tear  was  terrific, 
making  constant  repairs  necessary. 

The  Advisory -Committee,  whose  perfectly  clear,  exact  and 
precise  report  could  be  considered  as  an  excellent  base  for 
estimating,  had  calculated  !KI.(KXt  tons  to  be  the  tonnage  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  No  doubt 
that  had  been  the  limit  of  redaction  which  those  wise  men 
had  considered  reasonable.  Taking  it  that  one  of  the  pres- 
ent submarines  and  «  fort  tun  a  submarine  of  a  future  type — 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  should  have  a  tonnage 
of  about  1,000  tons,  the  figures  proposed  by  the  American 
Committee  represent  !KJ  submarines  of  recent  type;  that  is 
to  say,  15  or  20  capable  of  simultaneous  action.  This  seems' 
indeed  the  minimum  submarine  strength  a  power  desirous 
of  making  use  of  this  contrivance  should  have. 

it  is  proposed,  however,  to  reduce  this  already  very  small 
number.  If  we  fall  below  this  limit  we  will  end  by 'having 
a  force  of  no  use  whatsoever,  and  this  measure  will  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  abolishing  the  submarine.  I  think  that 
in  this  Conference  we  should,  at  all  costs,  abstain  from  mak- 
ing decisions  which  may  not  be  practicable  and  which,  even 
before  our  thoughts  are  on  the  way  to  realization,  may 
weaken  these  to  the  point  that,  instead  of  being  an  element 
of  moral  strength  and  confidence  to  the  world,  these  deci- 
sions of  the  Conference  might  be  a  cause  of  doubt  and 
anxiety. 

My  observation  on  the  decrease  of  the  tonnage  seems  to 
me  all  the  better  founded,  in  that  it  applies  more  forcibly 
in  the  case  of  the  construction  of  submarines  of  a  greater 
tonnage,  the  freedom  to  build  which  has  been  asked  for  by 
most  of  us. 

Never  has  the  program  of  navies  gone  forward  more  rap- 
idly than  now.  It  will  lead  us  before  long  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  submarine. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  idea  of  large-sized  submarines 
could  not  be  dismissed.  If  you  impose  too  narrow  a  limit 
on  submarine  tonnage,  you  will  obstruct  the  progress  of 
submarine  science.  What  you  would  accomplish  on  the  one 
hand  you  would  undo  on  the  other. 

To  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  foregoing,  I  think  that  we 
cannot  reasonably  limit  submarine  tonnage,  since  we  have 
before  us  an  entirely  new  weapon,  concerning  which  no  one 
of  us  can  foresee  the  possible  transformation  and  growth, 
perhaps  in  the  near  future. 

If  in  spite  of  this  idea — which  is  a  menace  to  no  one,  first, 
because  I  think  no  one  here  can  consider  that  any  one  of 
us  could  become  the  enemy  of  any  other,  and.  secondly,  be- 
cause we  can  agree,  in  mutual  confidence,  to  keep  each  other 
informed  of  our  future  constructions — you  wish  absolutely 
to  fix  a  limit  to  submarine  tonnage,  I  believe  that  90.000 
tons  is  the  absolute  minimum  for  all  the  navies  who  may 
want  to  have  a  submarine  force.  • 

THE  BRITISH  REPLY 
Mr.  Balfour  replied  to  Admiral  de  Bon  in  these  words: 

Since  the  very  remarkable  statement  of  the  anti-submarine 
case  made  by  Lord  Lee,  there  have  been  made  two  notable 
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contributions  to  this  debate.  One  was  the  document  which 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  read  out  yesterday,  composed  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  passed  by 
them.  The  other  was  the  speech  of  the  gallant  admiral  who 
has  just  sat  down.  I  rather  wish  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee could  have  heard  that  speech  before  they  drew  up 
their  report.  They  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  de- 
struction of  commerce  by  submarines  was  not  the  proper 
business  or  the  main  business  of  submarines,  as  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  regulations  could  prevent  what 
they  considered  and  what  anybody  must  consider  the  most 
inhumane  employment  of  this  particular  weapon  of  war; 
but  had  they  heard  the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  lis- 
tened they  would  have  seen,  I  think,  that  while  Admiral  de 
Bon  condemned,  as  we  should  all  expect  him  to  condemn,  the 
inhumane  use  of  the  submarine  against  defenseless  merchant 
ships,  it  was  the  action  of  submarines  upon  merchant  ships 
which  he  regards  as  on  the  whole  the  most  important  use  to 
which  that  weapon  of  maritime  warfare  can  be  put.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  are  other  purposes  to  which  he  alluded,  and 
I  will  come  to  them  in  a  moment. 

Let  me  ask,  upon  this  question  of  the  destruction  of  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas  by  means  of  submarines,  is  there 
any  man  who  has  listened  to  this  debate,  is  there  any  man 
who  knows  what  occurred  in  the  late  war,  is  there  any  man 
who  knows  what  must  occur  in  the  course  of  any  future 
war,  who  doubts  that  if  submarines  are  sent  on  their  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  mission  on  the  high  seas — one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  most  dangerous  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  tasks  which  can  be  imposed  upon  a  sailor — it 
is  for  something  more  important  than  the  remote  chance  of 
destroying  some  well-guarded  and  efficient  ship  of  war,  and 
that  if  they  are  once  let  loose  to  deal  with  merchantmen  it 
is  incredible  that  in  the  stress  of  war  their  powers  will  not 
be  abused  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  so  grossly  abused 
in  the  past?  It  is  vain  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  an  absolutely 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  submarine  is  a  useful  scout;  that 
the  submarines,  especially,  if  not  solely,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  did  destroy  a  few  unguarded  and  careless  ships 
of  war,  and  that  the  submarine  will  undoubtedly  impose 
upon  any  attacking  forces  a  degree  of  caution  and  an  amount 
of  precaution  which  no  doubt  the  attacking  forces  would 
gladly  welcome. 

SAYS  OBJECT  IS  COMMERCE  DESTRUCTION 

The  main  object  they  serve  is  clear,  from  Admiral  de  Bon's 
own  speech — the  destruction  of  commerce — and  I  cannot 
doubt,  speaking  for  myself,  that  if  it  was  thoroughly  con- 
sidered by  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  conclusion  they  did 
come  to  would  not  be  so  very  remote  from  that  which  has 
impressed  itself  upon  the  British  delegation.  Now,  I  do  not 
in  the  least,  nor  unduly,  minimize  the  utility  of  submarines 
for  genuine  war  purposes,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Admiral  de  Bon  has  exaggerated  it.  I  can  assure  him  that 
he  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  immunity  from  attack 
enjoyed  by  the  German  coasts  was  in  the  least  degree  due 
to  their  submarines.  I  speak  with  knowledge  and  authority 
upon  that  subject,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  in  that  respect 
he  is  under  some  misapprehension. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  submarines, 
on  the  whole,  are  any  defense  against  a  sudden  attack  by  a 
ship  of  war  upon  an  undefended  coast  town.  That  is,  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  the  objects  which  the  Italian  delegation  think 
can  be  performed  by  submarines,  but  I  very  greatly  doubt  it. 
The  Germans  were  able  from  time  to  time,  without  much 
difficulty,  to  send  a  swift  ship  over  the  North  Sea  to  throw 
a  few  shells  into  an  undefended  port  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.  That  cost  some  suffering  and  destruction,  but  upon 
the  question  whether  the  cost  of  the  damage  done  by  a  shell 
against  an  undefended  town  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
shell  itself,  I  have  heard  some  high  authorities  throw  doubt. 
I  can  tell  my  colleagues  around  this  table  that  I  remember 
one  particular  case  in  which  an  attack  of  that  kind  was 
made  upon  an  open  town  on  the  east  coast  of  England  where 
there  was  a  submarine;  but  it  takes  some  time  for  a  sub- 
marine to  get  ready ;  it  takes  some  time  for  it  to  submerge ; 
it  takes  some  time  to  get  up  to  a  much  swifter  surface  ves- 
sel; and  though  the  submarine  did  its  best,  the  aggressor 


was  far  away  safely  over  the  horizon  before  anything  could 
be  done,  either  in  the  way  of  protection  or  revenge. 

Is  it  not  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  followed  the  course 
of  naval  warfare  that  the  British  ships  bombarded  hour 
after  hour  the  Flemish  coast  at  Zeebrugge,  which  was  full 
of  submarines,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  British  ships 
bombarded  Zeebrugge,  and  not  on  one  single  occasion  did  a 
single  submarine  destroy  or  injure  a  single  British  ship. 

SUBMARINES  AT  THE  DARDANELLES 

Take  the  case  of  the  Dardanelles.  We  lay  opposite  the 
Dardanelles,  in  the  most  perilous  circumstances  you  could 
well  conceive,  month  after  month,  with  submarines  prowling 
about,  seeking  what  they  could  destroy.  What  they  de- 
stroyed was  quite  insignificant,  if  I  remember  rightly.  If 
submarines  could  not  render  it  impossible  for  ships  to  lie 
more  or  less  in  the  open  opposite  the  Dardanelles,  against 
a  well-guarded  fleet,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  prove,  unless  changes  occur,  a  very  efficient 
weapon  in  maritime  warfare. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  that  because  I  do  not  think, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  it  is  the  purely  warlike 
use  of  the  submarine  which  is  really  before  us  now.  The 
question  before  us  now  is  whether  you  are  going  to  encourage 
an  instrument  of  war  which,  if  it  be  encouraged,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  permitted  at  all,  will  undoubtedly  be  used  in  the  ille- 
gitimate destruction  of  commerce.  Now  who  is  that  going 
to  injure?  There  are  two  of  the  powers  represented  here 
who  I  think  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  or  to  consider  in 
such  a  connection,  and  I  do  not  think  either  Japan  or  the 
United  States  have  anything  whatever  to  fear  from  that 
kind  of  blockade.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  they  are 
self-contained  and  independent  of  imports,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  remote  from  any  possible  aggressor  would 
make  me,  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  either  of  those  two  great  and 
friendly  States,  very  calm  and  easy  upon  the  subject  of  sub- 
marines. That  is  two  out  of  the  five  powers  here  repre- 
sented. How  about  the  other  three? 

Take  the  case  of  Italy.  Italy  is  not  an  island,  but,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  debate,  she  almost  counts  as  an  island.  I 
remember  the  extreme  difficulty  we  had  in  supplying  her 
even  with  the  minimum  of  coal  necessary  to  keep  her  arse- 
nals and  manufactories  going  during  the  war.  I  doubt 
whether  she  could  feed  herself  or  supply  herself  or  continue 
as  an  efficient  fighting  unit  if  she  were  really  blockaded,  if 
her  commerce  were  cut  off,  which,  please  God,  will  never  be. 
I  am  considering  the  effect  of  blockade.  The  fact  that  you 
are  going  to  allow  and  give  your  general  blessing  to  subma- 
rines— at  least  so  I  gather — puts  it  in  the  power  of  every 
State  that  has  a  seaboard  at  all  to  make  itself  a  formidable, 
aggressive  enemy. 

You  talk  of  the  submarine  as  if  it  were  by  nature  some- 
thing that  encouraged  defense  and  discouraged  attack.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  State  which  is  itself  not  depend- 
ent upon  sea-borne  commerce,  but  which  has  some  access  to 
the  sea,  can,  without  building  a  battleship,  without  having 
any  great  naval  estimates,  make  itself  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  aggressive  powers  to  its  maritime  neighbors. 
Italy  has  five  maritime  neighbors  in  the  Mediterranean.  I 
hope  and  believe  that  peace,  eternal  peace,  will  reign  in  those 
waters  and  in  those  ancient  homes  of  civilization.  But  we 
are  considering  these  matters  from,  as  it  were,  the  cold  and 
calculating  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  a  general  staff. 
He,  looking  at  it  without  any  political  knowledge,  without 
any  foresight  as  to  the  trend  of  opinion,  and  merely  consider- 
ing how  nations  are  situated,  would  say  to  Italy,  "You  have 
five  neighbors,  each  one  of  which  can,  if  it  desires  it,  block- 
ade your  coast  and  make  your  position  untenable  without 
having  a  single  surface  ship  of  war  at  their  disposal." 

THE  CASE  OF  FRANCE 

Now  I  will  take  the  case  of  France.  France  is  nearly 
self-supporting  in  point  of  food,  and  France  has  a  great 
land  frontier,  which  gives  her  access,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  She  has  a  position 
of  great  security  from  the  side  of  the  sea.  M.  Briand  as- 
sured us  in  very  excellent  terms  that  she  is  in  a  position  of 
very  great  insecurity  by  the  side  of  the  land,  and  he  cer- 
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tainly  indicated  to  au  attentive  world  that  France  not  only 
required  a  large  army  now,  but,  as  events  develop,  she  might 
again  require  assistance  from  overseas,  across  the  Atlantic 
or  across  the  Channel.  This  encouragement  of  submarines, 
this  passionate  declaration  that  it  would  be  almost  criminal 
to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  this  promising,  though  at 
present  infantile,  weapon  of  war,  how  is  that  going  to  be 
met? 

Here  I  must  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  hardly  been 
touched  upon  or  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  in  Admiral 
de  Bon's  speech  which  we  heard  just  now,  in  which  he  said 
that  of  course  it  was  true  that  the  cost  of  navies  would  be 
increased  by  the  fact  that  you  had  to  find  small  craft  to 
deal  with  submarines,  if  submarines  were  allowed.  But  he 
said  you  could  get  those  small  craft  from  merchant  ships 
and  from  your  fishing  population.  Now,  can  France  and 
Italy  get  these  people  from  their  merchant  ships  and  their 
fishing  population'/  Allow  me  to  read  the  figures.  The 
whole  war  turned  upon  the  possibility  of  keeping  open  com- 
munications between  i-urope  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  and  on  supplying  Italy 
with  the  absolute  requisites  of  national  life.  That  was  the 
most  difficult  problem  of  the  war.  Before  that,  you  had  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  your  auxiliary  craft  which  deal  with 
submarines.  Every  one  of  the  three  countries  had  to  do 
everything  they  knew  to  carry  out  their  object.  These  are 
their  comparative  contributions  to  it:  France,  257  ships; 
Italy,  2SS  ships ;  Great  Britain,  3,676  ships. 

If  that  war  had  been  fought  without  Great  Britain,  where 
are  the  merchant  ships  and  where  are  the  sailors,  where 
are  the  fishing  folk  that  would  have  manned  the  only  pro- 
tection you  had  or  would  have  had  against  the  absolute 
blockade  of  your  coast? 

REFERS  TO  WAR  EXPERIENCES 

The  blockade  in  the  case  of  Italy  of  all  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  blockade  in  the  case  of  France  of  all  the  allied 
soldiers  that  came  to  her  assistance  and  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  without  which  she  could  not  have  carried  on  the 
struggle,  would  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fishing  population  and  the  mercantile  population  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  these  innumerable  trawlers  that  sailed  on 
every  sea.  It  was  the  British  craft  that  did  it,  not  the 
Italian  or  the  French  craft.  We  will  then  see  how  the  situ- 
ation develops.  Supposing  that  the  situation  in  the  late 
war  reproduced  itself,  as  M.  Briand  fears  that  it  may,  and 
supposing  that  France's  ancient  allies  come  to  her  assistance, 
as  I  hope  they  will,  they  will  be  dependent,  for  the  very 
possibility  of  giving  the  smallest  assistance  to  France  or 
keeping  Italy  alive,  upon  that  organization  of  anti-submarine 
craft  which  Italy  and  France  at  this  moment  are  among 
those  who  are  compelling  Great  Britain  to  build.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  that  is  a  situation  which  on  reflection  will 
commend  itself  to  any  of  my  colleagues. 

Admiral  de  Bon  observed  just  now  that  the  submarine 
must  develop.  "You  could  not,"  he  said,  "stop  the  progress 
of  humanity."  I  confess  that,  in  so  far  as  the  progress  of 
humanity  consists  in  inventing  new  methods  of  warfare,  I 
would  stop  it  tomorrow  if  I  could,  and  this  Conference  can- 
not set  itself  to  a  better  work  than  to  stop  it,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  stopped.  I  believe  it  can  be  stopped  in  the  matter 
of  submarines  if  we  all  decide  to  do  it.  I  believe  the  con- 
science of  mankind  would  help  us.  I  believe  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  would  be  on  our  side.  But  if  we  can- 
not do  it,  then  let  us  thoroughly  realize  that  permission  for 
submarines  is  not  only  an  increase  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax- 
paying  world,  it  not  only  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  navies  by 
the  ships  it  creates,  but  it  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  navies 
at  all  events  in  countries  which  are  threatened  by  other 
peoples'  submarines;  it  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  o*f  those 
navies  by  the  non-military  organization,  so  to  speak,  which 
it  requires  to  have  ready,  and  it  adds  largely  to  the  number 
of  States  which  can  iwtentially,  and  without  any  cost  in 
battleships  and  without  any  huge  estimates,  add  themselves 
not  to  the  list  of  nations  anxious  merely  for  self-defense, 
but  to  the  list  of  those  nations  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
desire  for  an  aggressive  policy  upon  land  by  adding  to  their 
power  on  the  sea. 


These  considerations  I  very  earnestly  press  upon  my  col- 
leagues. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  them  can  have  faced 
the  facts  which  have  to  be  considered  in  this  connection, 
though  after  the  expression  of  opinion  given  yesterday,  and 
after  the  speech  after  speech  round  this  table,  the  British 
Empire  has  no  hope  of  getting  any  important  support  in 
the  course  of  this  Conference.  I  do  earnestly  trust  that  our 
debates  may  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this  room  or  even  of 
a  public  session. 

SAYS  BRITISH  CAN  PROTECT  THEMSELVES 

Here  I  must  make  a  parentheses  and  say  something  I 
meant  to  say  before.  People  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is 
Great  Britain  who  is  likely  to  suffer  most  by  the  continu- 
ation of  submarine  warfare.  They  look  upon  the  map  and 
they  see  that  Great  Britain  is  an  island;  that  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  States;  that  there  are  multitudes  of  har- 
bors over  which  she  has  no  control  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  see  on  any  map  of  commerce  in  the  world 
the  long  lines  indicating  her  commercial  connections  with 
either  distant  parts  of  her  own  Empire  or  the  markets  which 
she  serves,  or  with  countries  from  which  she  draws  her  raw 
material,  and  they  say,  "Here  is  a  State  which  really  is 
exposed  in  the  utmost  degree  to  the  peril  of  submarines." 
I  do  not  deny  that  our  position  is  a  difficult  one;  but  we 
have  had  to  face  the  difficulty  and  we  know  that  we  can 
overcome  it. 

Lord  Lee  mentioned  yesterday  the  critical  moment  of  the 
war.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1917,  when  I  was  coming 
over  to  this  country  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  my  stay 
here.  During  those  weeks  undoubtedly  we  had  only  to  add 
up  the  tonnage  of  destruction  and  subtract  it  from  the  ton- 
nage of  the  world  to  see  that  if  things  went  on  as  they  were 
going  on  then,  the  war  could  have  but  one  end.  Yes,  it 
was  a  struggle,  you  will  remember,  between  the  attacking 
forces  of  the  submarine  and  the  defensive  forces  that  were 
brought  against  it.  Like  all  these  struggles  between  offense 
and  defense,  it  had  its  oscillations.  That  was  the  very 
nadir  of  our  fortunes.  But  it  brought  its  own  remedy;  or- 
ganization, invention,  and  the  number  of  auxiliary  ships 
gradually  diminished  the  peril,  until  at  the  end  of  the  war 
everybody  felt  secure,  not,  indeed,  against  cruel  losses,  but 
against  destruction  through  losses. 

And  so  it  will  be  again,  because  we  have  this  great  popu- 
lation, this  great  naval  population,  this  great  fishing  popu- 
lation, these  innumerable  craft,  and  admirable  sailors,  who 
showed  on  every  occasion  that  when  their  country  required 
it  of  them,  or  their  country's  allies  required  it  of  them, 
there  was  no  danger  or  peril  of  battle  which  they  were  not 
prepared  to  face.  No  other  country  in  Europe  has  that 
population.  No  other  country  can  provide  that  defense 
against  submarines.  It  is  not  there.  We  had  to  provide  it 
for  France  and  for  Italy,  and  if  the  same  circumstances 
cairn-  again,  we  should  again  have  to  provide  it  Therefore 
I  say,  do  not  let  anybody  suppose,  though  I  believe  all  our 
colleagues  are  bound  up  in  this  controversy,  that  we  are  the 
people  who  will  suffer  most  if  you  decide,  as  you  seem  ready 
to  decide,  that  submarines  are  to  receive  the  sanction  of  this 
Conference.  Do  not  suppose  that,  for  it  is  not  so.  The  fate 
of  my  own  country  I  look  to  with  serenity  in  that  respect. 
I  admit  it  may  increase  our  difficulties ;  I  know  it  will  in- 
crease our  cost  and  will  increase  it  enormously,  because  we 
should  have  to  organize  all  the  auxiliary  craft  against  it. 
But  that  it  will  imperil  our  security  I  do  not  believe.  I  do 
not  know  whether  all  my  friends  round  this  table  can  speak 
with  equal  confidence  of  their  position. 

Mr.  Schanzer  said : 

We  have  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four's  important  speech. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  recalled  England's  efficient  aid  for  Italy's 
supplies  during  the  war.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  ex- 
press to  the  British  delegate  who  represents  his  country 
with  such  a  great  authority  Italy's  sincere  gratitude.  We 
shall  never  forget  what  England  has  done,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
knows  the  cordial  friendship  for  England  which  is  tra- 
ditional among  the  Italian  people  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  surest  bases  of  all  Italian  policy. 
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I  wish,  furthermore,  to  express  to  Mr.  Balfour  my  thanks 
also  for  the  important  remarks  he  made  on  the  particular 
conditions  of  Italy,  who  depends  completely  on  the  sea  for 
her  supplies,  who  can  be  blockaded  with  the  greatest  facility, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean  is  like  a  lake,  and 
who  can  be  exposed  to  an  offensive  action  on  the  part  of  as 
many  as  five  maritime  neighbors.  His  observations  are  such 
as  to  justify,  better  than  I  could  ever  have  done  myself,  the- 
position  that  the  Italian  delegation  has  assumed  in  the  pres- 
ent debate. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  contested  the  utility  of  the  submarine  for 
coast  defense.  He  maintains  that  submarines  are  of  no 
help  for  guaranteeing  the  supplies  of  a  country  which  is 
dependent  on  the  sea,  and  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  are  a  menace  to  these  supplies.  He  has  said  that  sub- 
marines are  a  danger,  especially  for  Italy,  whose  coasts  can 
be  easily  blockaded  and  whose  maritime  neighbors  might 
make  use  of  submarines  as  an  offensive  weapon.  We  are 
confronted  by  a  substantially  technical  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Your  authority  and  that  of  Lord  Lee's  are  no  doubt 
very  great,  but  there  are  technical  experts  of  great  authority 
who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  still  maintaining  sub- 
marines as  a  defensive  weapon.  This  opinion  is  shared  by 
our  naval  experts  and  by  our  government 

We  are  disposed,  however,  to  pursue  together  with  you 
the  study  of  this  problem,  only  we  must  point  out  that  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  us  today  to  decide  on  the  sup- 
pression of  submarines,  because  many  of  the  States  that 
could  avail  themselves  of  this  dangerous  weapon  are  not 
represented  in  this  Conference. 

Were  we  to  decide  today  the  suppression  of  submarines, 
we  would  evidently  be  placing  ourselves  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition of  manifest  inferiority  in  respect  to  those  States 
which  are  not  represented  here  and  which  might  continue 
to  use  submarines.  The  Italian  delegation  believes,  there- 
fore, that  this  problem  must  be  examined  subsequently  in  a 
wider  conference.  For  the  present,  however,  one  point  is 
clear  in  our  minds,  and  that  is  that  the  best  course  would 
be  to  follow,  even  in  this  case,  the  spirit  of  the  American 
proposal,  and  consequently  to  limit  submarines  to  the  meas- 
ure strictly  necessary  for  the  ends  of  a  purely  defensive 
naval  policy. 

The  communique  gives  the  summary  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate: 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour,  Admiral  de  Bon  insisted  that  he 
had  never  wished  to  support  the  theory,  which  was  neither 
his  government's  nor  his  own,  that  submarines  had  the  right 
to  destroy  merchant  vessels  after  having  saved  the  crews. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  was  sufficient  only  to  refer  to  the 
written  text  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  last  thing  he  had  intended  was 
to  misrepresent  Admiral  de  Bon.  He  was  certain  that  if 
the  Admiral  ever  had  control  of  a  navy  in  time  of  war,  he 
would  conduct  the  operations  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  and  the  fine  traditions  of  the  great  service 
to  which  he  belonged.  What  he  had  attempted  to  show, 
however,  was  that,  if  the  submarine  was  to  play  the  great 
role  in  future  wars  which  Admiral  de  Bon  had  suggested 
in  his  speech,  it  could  only  do  so  by  resort  to  extreme  meth- 
ods, for  it  was  futile  to  suppose  that  submarines  would  make 
a  practice  of  stopping  merchant  ships  and  placing  prize 
crews  on  board  to  take  them  into  port 

On  December  24  the  debate  was  resumed.  M.  Albert 
Sarraut,  for  the  French,  made  an  argument  against  aboli- 
tion, in  which  he  said: 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  pointing  out  to  us  the  eventual  danger  of 
maintaining  the  submarines,  has  laid  it  down  that  countries 
which  have  maritime  shores  which  have  access  to  the  sea 
may  take  advantage  of  this  situation  to  gather  together  a 
force  of  submarines,  representing  a  considerable  aggressive 
strength,  for  use  against  their  neighbors  or  against  other 
countries.  Herein  lies  the  very  danger,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Balfour  himself,  which  we  fear  and  which  we  wish  to 
avoid.  It  is  suggested  that  we  give  up  the  idea  of  retain- 
ing submarines;  but  are  all  the  powers  possessing  fleets  of 
submarines  equally  anxious  to  support  such  a  decision? 


There  are  five  powers  here,  sometimes  called  the  "Big 
Three,"  sometimes  "Big  Two."  We  can  reach  decisions  as 
far  as  we,  ourselves,  are  concerned ;  but  what  will  the  other 
countries  do?  Who  can  assure  us  that  they  will  submit  and 
follow  our  example?  And  then  what  will  happen  if  they 
continue  to  build  submarines,  either  for  their  own  use  or 
for  some  one  else?  In  what  sort  of  situation  would  we  find 
ourselves  if,  peradventure,  war  were  to  break  out?  We 
would  have  given  up  submarines  and  might  be  confronted 
with  great  submarine  forces  which  other  nations  would  have 
constructed,  retained,  or  ceded  to  enemy  powers. 

This  is  the  eventuality  which  must  be  faced.  Will  any 
one  tell  me  that  it  is  fantastic?  The  countries  I  have  in 
mind,  which  are  not  represented  here,  and  which  will  there- 
fore preserve  their  freedom  of  action  and  their  submarine 
forces — what  way  have  you  of  persuading  them  or  of  forc- 
ing them  to  follow  our  example? 

Great  Britain  has  tried  persuasion  without  success.  These 
attempts  were  made  in  the  deliberations  preliminary  to  the 
peace  treaty,  during  which  Great  Britain  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  use  of  submarines  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  in  the 
discussions  which  brought  the  matter  up  twice,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  before  the  League  of  Nations.  The  other  coun- 
tries concerned  refused  to  accept  the  British  proposals. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this ;  it  goes  to  prove  that 
these  suggestions  came  up  against  a  sentiment  which  is  very 
natural  and  which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  French. 

OTHERS  SHARE  FRANCE'S  VIEWS 

There  must  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point;  the 
views  we  uphold  are  not  the  exclusive  views  of  France ; 
they  are  shared  by  many  other  countries  whose  ideas  we 
only  reflect.  No  country  worthy  of  the  name  can  leave  to 
others  the  care  of  its  national  defense;  every  country  has 
the  desire  and  the  right  to  assure  its  own  safety,  and  not 
to  entrust  to  any  one  else  the  defense  of  its  independence 
or  its  integrity;  every  country  tries  to  do  this  through  its 
own  means  and  its  personal  resources.  Some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  able  to  build  mighty  fleets  and  possess  capital 
ships ;  but  those  which  do  not  dispose  of  the  same  resources, 
the  same  financial  facilities,  are  building  or  will  build  sub- 
marines, which  constitute  the  weapon  of  the  weak  and  are 
less  costly.  Should  this  right  be  denied  them?  They  have 
no  choice  when  they  see  other  countries  maintaining  power- 
ful fleets,  without  any  warlike  intention,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  a  view  to  protecting  their  own  safety  against  any 
eventuality.  Persuasion  was  of  no  av*ail ;  constraint  will 
not  succeed  any  better. 

Besides,  no  one  present  here  could  ever  dream  of"  con- 
straint, for  the  very  simple  reason  that  we  all  see  the  dan- 
ger of  taking  such  an  attitude.  I  called  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  in  a  friendly  way  to  the  construction  which 
might  be  given  to  our  decisions  by  certain  countries,  and 
which  would  run  counter  to  our  common  efforts  to  create 
a  spirit  of  peace.  An  atmosphere  of  peace  can  only  reign 
throughout  the  world  if  we  give  all  peoples  the  assurance 
and  guarantee  that  this  peace  is  based  on  a  feeling  of  equity 
and  justice  which  takes  the  interests  of  all  into  account. 
The  day  when  these  peoples  begin  to  think  that  we  are  likely 
to  make  use  of  moral  constraint  to  impose  on  them  our  way 
of  thinking — and  I  venture  to  emphasize  this  idea  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  susceptibilities  of  nations  should 
be  carefully  considered — I  would  be  sorry  to  see  grow  up 
once  more,  around  the  beneficial  work  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing here,  certain  legends  and  even  certain  calumnies 
distorting  the  trend  of  our  purposes,  like  those  from  which 
we,  the  French,  have  suffered  and  that  we  have  seen  only 
recently  used  against  France  in  the  press,  representing  her 
in  an  imperialistic  attitude. 

It  must  not  be  permitted  that  such  campaigns  misinter- 
preting our  true  sentiments  should  be  initiated  against  any 
one  of  us — France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  so  forth.  If 
certain  ones  among  us  preserve  more  or  less  considerable 
naval  forces  and  if  we,  at  the  same  time,  forbid  other 
peoples  not  represented  here  the  right  to  procure  for  them- 
selves those  smaller,  but  still  efficacious  weapons  of  defense 
which  they  believe  they  need,  might  not  the  legends  to 
which  I  have  referred  tempt  them  to  think  that  other  more 
powerful  countries  wish  to  keep  them  in  subjection,  to  force 
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them  to  place  themselves  under  their  protection  and  to  re- 
tain them  in  a  sort  of  vassalage?  That  is  the  impression 
which  we  must  avoid.  We  must,  I  repeat,  carefully  con- 
sider the  mental  attitude  of  the  peoples  who  are  not  rep- 
resented here  and  whose  susceptibilities  might  miscontrue 
the  exact  trend  of  the  decisions  toward  which  we  are  col- 
laborating. 

CANNOT  REGULATE  OTHER  NATIONS 

And  thus,  gentlemen,  you  perceive  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  am  leading.  You  cannot  assume  here  certain  obligations 
in  the  matter  of  submarines  in  the  name  of  countries  not 
taking  part  in  this  Conference ;  you  can  neither  persuade 
nor  coerce  them ;  that  is  to  say,  you  cannot  in  a  way  have 
the  guarantee  that  they  will  follow  the  example  of  not 
constructing  submarines. 

Hence,  in  the  absence  of  these  guarantees,  I  consider  that 
we  cannot  come  to  a  decision.  We  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  reduction  of  offensive  naval  armaments;  but 
the  question  of  means  of  defense  must  be  left  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  countries  interested. 

I  readily  understand  that  a  meeting  of  a  general  confer- 
ence might  be  suggested  in  which  would  be  represented  all 
the  countries  interested  in  the  question  of  submarines.  In 
this  conference  might  be  determined  the  rules  applying  to  a 
more  humane  use  of  submarines ;  the  question  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  retention  or  abolition  of  the  use  of  submarines 
could  be  raised.  Then  all  the  nations  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion might  express  their  opinion  and  really  effective  deci- 
sions might  be  reached.  For  the  time  being,  I  repeat,  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  even  make  decisions  regarding  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  the  submarine  tonnage  which 
constitutes  a  defensive  navy,  not  an  offensive  weapon.  Let 
the  tonnage  of  the  great  ships,  of  the  attacking  vessels,  be 
limited  as  we  have  done ;  that  is  well,  and  each  country  may 
make  its  contribution  along  with  its  personal  sacrifices  in 
the  matter;  but,  as  regards  the  defensive  navy,  it  is  those 
countries  concerned  which  know  best  their  needs  and  the 
situation  that  they  must  confront. 

It  is  essentially  a  question  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  such  countries  and  upon  the  perception  they 
have  of  their  responsibility  as  to  national  safety. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  considerations  that  I  wished  to 
lay  before  Mr.  Balfour.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  him,  but  at  least  the  great  honor  of 
having  entered  into  debate  with  him  will  have  been  mine. 

Mr.  Balfour  replied,  in  part: 

The  argument  that  I  brought  forward  in  its  aspect  as 
connected  with  France,  which  is  really  the  one  on  which  I 
propose  to  touch  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  put  in  this 
way :  We  were  given  to  understand  on  the  very  highest  au- 
thority that  the  danger  to  France  in  the  future  was  a  danger 
that  comes  to  her  from  the  land  side,  and  we  were  told  in 
terms  of  unforgettable  eloquence  that  that  danger  was  so 
great  and  pressed  so  much  upon  the  consciences  of  public 
men  and  the  sentiments  of  the  French  public  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  France  to  permit  any  diminution  of 
land  armaments.  The  decision  thus  announced  had  a  most 
serious  effect  on  the  development  of  the  work  of  a  Confer- 
ence called  together  to  diminish  armaments.  This  idea  had 
to  be  abandoned;  and  the  Conference  found  itself  confined 
to  naval  disarmament  alone.  France,  having  thus  put  an 
end  to  all  chance  of  even  discussing  disarmament  by  land, 
proceeds  to  develop  her  sea  policy,  and  her  sea  policy  em- 
braces the  creation  of  a  vast  submarine  fleet. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  FRENCH 

Now.  let  us  consider  those  two  positions,  taken  together. 
If  the  danger  to  France  is  of  the  magnitude  which  has  been 
indicated,  and  if  France  (which  Heaven  forbid)  will  again 
in  the  future  have  to  call  upon  her  friends  and  allies,  or  late 
allies,  for  assistance  in  men  and  assistance  in  munitions,  it 
will  be,  I  suppose,  because  her  great  eastern  neighbor  has 
not  merely  revived  her  army,  but  has  in  part  revived  her 
navy.  The  one  is  not  likely  to  take  place  without  the  other  • 
both  are  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Very  well' 


We  must  then  assume  that  there  are  60,000,000  or  70,000,000 
Germans  against  whom  France  has  to  be  prepared,  and  we 
must  assume  that  those  60,000,000  or  70,000,000  Germans 
are  supplied,  if  with  nothing  else,  at  least  with  the  easiest 
and  the  cheapest  of  all  ships  that  can  be  built,  namely,  sub- 
marines. How  is  France  going  to  deal  with  that  situation? 

Her  building  of  submarines  is  no  use  at  all.  Let  her  make 
her  fleet  of  submarines  what  she  will,  they  do  not  protect 
either  her  own  merchant  ships  or  the  transports  of  her 
neighbors  and  friends.  They  are  weapons  of  offense,  not,  as 
we  hear  so  often,  weapons  of  defense,  and  in  no  sense  would 
those  submarines  be  able  to  give  one  atom  of  assistance  to 
the  French  nation  if  she  be  threatened  as  I  have  indicated, 
basing  my  observations  upon  M.  Briand's  whole  statement 
of  the  case.  They  would  afford  her  no  assistance  in  her 
hour  of  need. 

To  whom,  then,  is  she  going  to  look?  There  is  but  one 
nation  in  Europe  which  is  or  can  be  made,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  adequately  safe  against  submarine  attack,  and  that  for, 
I  almost  said,  social  and  economic  reasons  which  cannot 
well  be  copied.  We  and  we  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Eu- 
rope have  that  large  population,  that  large  seafaring  popu- 
lation, which  can  be  utilized  for  the  manning  of  the  small 
craft  by  which  alone  submarines  can  be  controlled  in  those 
narrow  waters — a  population  which,  as  shown  conclusively 
by  the  experience  of  the  late  war,  not  only  had  the  num- 
bers, but  the  individual  skill,  courage,  and  capacity  to  deal 
with  that  situation.  So  that  I  must  assume,  if  it  be  true 
that  France,  in  the  crisis  contemplated  by  M.  Briand,  is 
going  to  call  upon  her  ancient  allies  for  assistance  in  her 
hour  of  need,  it  is  upon  our  anti-submarine  craft  that  she 
will  be  dependent  for  the  possibility  of  that  call  being 
obeyed. 

How  is  that  consistent  with  the  building  of  this  huge  mass 
of  submarines,  which  anybody  who  looked  at  the  matter 
from  a  strictly  strategical  and  tactical  point  of  view  would 
certainly  say,  from  the  very  geographical  situation,  was 
built  against  Great  Britain?  I  know,  and  of  course  I  ac- 
cept the  eloquent  words  that  M.  Sarraut  has  used.  Of  course 
I  know  that  he,  in  his  expression  of  friendship  for  Great 
Britain,  said  not  one  word  in  excess  of  the  truth.  I  know 
it  represents  what  comes  from  his  heart  But  no  present 
expression  of  good-will,  however  sincere,  can  control  the 
future.  We  must  take  account  of  facts.  And  when  we  try 
and  combine  the  military  policy  announced  by  M.  Briand 
with  the  naval  policy  announced  by  Admiral  de  Bon  we  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  here  is  a  naval  and  military  scheme 
strangely  incoherent  and  inconsistent.  Men  will  inevitably 
ask  themselves,  "What  is  the  ultimate  end  underlying  all 
that  is  being  done?  Against  whom  is  this  submarine  fleet 
being  built?  What  purpose  is  it  to  serve?  What  danger  to 
France  is  it  intended  to  guard  against?"  I  know  of  no  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  such  questions. 

AS  TO  OTHER  NATIONS 

I  have  so  far  confined  what  I  have  said  strictly  to  the 
Anglo-French  position,  and  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  those 
who  I  know  are  our  friends  why  the  position  seems  to  the 
British  public  so  inconsistent  and  so  difficult  to  justify.  Let 
me  now  say  one  word  upon  the  more  general  aspect  I  think 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  part  of  the 
contention  of  M.  Sarraut.  He  asked  us  by  what  authority 
five  nations  at  this  table  could  legislate  for  the  world.  We 
cannot  legislate  for  the  world ;  we  cannot  compel  the  world 
to  take  our  opinion.  When  he  argues  from  that  undeniable 
proposition,  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hughes  himself  in  a 
sentence  which  really  covers  the  whole  ground:  "Even  if 
they  were  ready  to  adopt  the  principle  suggested  by  the 
British  delegation,  they  would  still  have  to  await  the  ad- 
herence of  other  nations."  That  is  a  statement  which  I  en- 
tirely accept.  Even  if  that  be  granted  in  its  full  extent  as 
it  should  be  granted,  are  we  to  believe,  if  a  conference  of 
this  authority  were  really  unanimous  and  really  put  for- 
ward upon  broad  moral  grounds  the  statement  that  in  their 
view  submarines  were  not  a  weapon  of  war  that  was  con- 
Jistent  with  civilization,  that  that  would  have  no  effect? 
Would  that  not  be  the  prelude  to  their  ultimate  abolition? 
Is  mankind  so  deaf  to  these  appeals  as  to  make  them  fall 
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vainly  upon  unheeding  ears?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  if 
it  were  possible  for  this  Conference  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain — the  five 
great  naval  powers — to  give  expression  in  fitting  language 
to  that  view,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
beneficent  reform. 

ARGUES  FRANCE  MUST  MAKE  DOUBLE  EFFORT 
M.  Sarraut  again  spoke,  saying  in  part: 

As  regards  the  situation  of  France  and  the  policy  pursued 
by  her  in  safeguarding  her  independence  and  her  security, 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  referring  to  the  attitude  taken  here  by  M. 
Briand  in  the  land  armaments  and  relating  it  to  our  de- 
mands in  naval  matters,  has  appeared  to  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  as  regards  this  policy,  which  he  considered 
as  a  unit — a  feeling  of  surprise  the  causes  of  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  have  had  difficulty  in  understanding. 

France,  it  is  true,  is  compelled  to  make  a  double  effort, 
military  and  naval.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple  and 
clear.  As  regards  land  defense,  M.  Briand  has  made  here 
a  statement  of  the  perils  against  which  our  country  is 
obliged  to  guard — a  statement  which  every  one  considers 
final. 

He  has  indicated,  with  a  cogency  to  which  I  can  add  noth- 
ing, the  necessity  which  confronted  us  of  providing  for  our 
defense  by  retaining  a  burden  of  armaments  which  reduce 
us  to  a  grievous  servitude.  It  is  not  for  our  pleasure  that 
we  assume  these  sacrifices,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  will  venture  to  contradict  this. 

What  is  the  object  of  our  efforts  on  the  seas?  Are  we 
impelled  by  some  proud  aspiration  toward  an  increase  of 
maritime  power?  No;  you  know  well  that  we  are  not,  since, 
as  regards  capital  ships,  in  which  lies  true  offensive  power, 
that  power  which  alone  could  give  support  to  an  ambitious 
scheme,  we  have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  has  been  allotted  to 
us  here.  It  is  true,  we  ask  for  submarines — but  to  what 
end?  To  attack  our  neighbors?  I  should  not  deign  to  reply 
to  such  a  suspicion.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  confronted  by 
a  situation  of  fact  which  Mr.  Balfour  must  be  aware  of. 
Besides  our  continental  coast-lines,  the  defense  of  which 
cannot  be  neglected,  we  possess  a  colonial  domain  whose 
ramifications  are  spread  all  over  the  world.  France  must 
have  the  weapon  she  needs  to  defend  her  possessions,  just 
as  she  must  have  the  weapon  necessary  to  the  safety  of  her 
transports  and  her  lines  of  communication  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies,  both  near  and  distant.  In 
time  of  peace  France  scatters  her  military  forces  throughout 
her  possessions ;  her  forces,  as  you  know,  are  divided  among 
the  mother  country,  North  Africa,  and  her  various  colonies. 

There  is,  then,  a  logical  connection  between  her  indis- 
pensable military  power  and  her  naval  force.  She  should, 
in  any  event,  keep  the  means  of  assuring  the  safe  transpor- 
tation of  her  troops  to  the  mother  country,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose decidedly  she  must  have  at  her  command  a  certain 
force.  This  is  why,  after  having  consented  to  this  sacrifice 
which  you  have  asked  of  us  in  the  matter  of  capital  ships, 
we  come  here  to  set  forth  our  situation ;  to  state  in  all  frank- 
ness and  all  simplicity  the  obligations  and  the  reasons  of 
our  naval  program,  which  is  based  on  needs  whose  reality 
cannot  be  doubted.  And  when  we  have  laid  before  you  the 
sincere,  definite,  and  precise  reasons  for  our  program,  how 
could  we  be  suspected  of  any  secret  designs,  against  which 
the  very  frankness  of  our  explanations  protests? 

MR.  HUGHES  HALTS  DISCUSSION 

At  that  point  Secretary  Hughes,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, stated  that  it  was  apparent  that  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  on  the  British  proposal  to  abolish  the  sub- 
marine. He  expressed  appreciation  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  broad  and  noble  purposes  of  the  British  spokesmen, 
and  said  that  if  the  Balfour  and  Lee  arguments  could  be 
answered,  that  answer  had  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Hughes  said 
he  had  conferred  with  President  Harding,  and  that  the  latter 
was  willing  to  give  most  serious  attention  to  any  subsequent 
feasible  effort  to  take  up  the  question  of  abolition.  For  the 


present,  Mr.  Hughes  said  in  substance,  he  hoped  the  debate 
would  lead  to  strong  positions  being  taken  against  illegal 
use  of  the  submarine. 

THE  BRITISH  RESOLUTION 

Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  Balfour  asked,  and  was 
granted,  permission  to  place  this  statement  of  the  British 
position  on  the  record: 

The  British  Empire  delegation  desires  formally  to  place 
on  record  its  opinion  that  the  use  of  submarines,  while  of 
small  value  for  defensive  purposes,  leads  inevitably  to  acts 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  war  and  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  and  the  delegation  desires  that  united 
action  should  be  taken  by  all  nations  to  forbid  their  main- 
tenance, construction,  or  employment. 

Mr  Hughes  then  proposed  the  following  substitute  plan 
for  his  original  proposal,  made  in  his  speech  when  the  Con- 
ference was  opened,  and  for  the  no-limit  proposal  favored  by 
the  French  (the  description  of  the  substitute  plan  is  as  it 
appeared  in  the  communique)  : 

Z^ZZ  THE  HUGHES  COMPROMISE 

The  American  delegation  was  entirely  willing  to  accept, 
instead  of  !X>,000  tons  proposed  as  the  maximum  limit  for 
the  United  States,  00,000  tons,  thus  scrapping  35,000  tons 
of  the  existing  submarine  tonnage,  on  the  basis  that  Great 
Britain  should  also  accept  60,000  tons  as  the  maximum 
limit  of  submarines  and  scrap  22,404  tons,  her  present 
amount  of  submarine  tonnage  being  82,464  tons,  according 
to  the  American  figures.  Then,  in  a  desire  to  make  what- 
ever accommodation  was  possible  to  meet  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  other  delegations,  the  chairman  suggested  that 
if  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  each  reduced  the 
maximum  limit  of  their  submarine  tonnage  to  00,000  tons, 
France,  Japan,  and  Italy  should  retain  the  tonnage  they 
have — in  other  words,  maintain  the  status  quo  as  regards 
submarine  tonnage.  He  made  the  suggestion  in  order  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  the  American  Government  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  in  favor  of  anything  that  savored  of 
expansion.  This  was  a  conference  on  limitation. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Lord  Lee,  the  chairman  said  that 
he  understood  that  the  present  submarine  tonnage  of  Japan 
was  31,452  tons ;  that  of  France,  according  to  the  figures 
given  the  other  day,  was  31,391  tons,  and  that  of  Italy  some- 
what less — about  21,000  tons. 

1*he  committee  recessed  for  luncheon,  and  when  it  re- 
sumed, at  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  Senator  Schanzer,  for  Italy, 
said  his  country  was  willing  to  accept  a  limitation  to  31,500 
tons,  if  she  were  given  parity  with  France  at  that  figure ; 
Mr.  Harihara,  for  Japan,  said  his  country  must  have  not 
less  than  54,000  tons,  as  provided  for  her  in  the  original 
Hughes  plan;  and  M.  Sarraut,  for  France,  said  instructions 
would  have  to  be  had  from  his  government.  For  the  British. 
Mr.  Balfour  accepted  the  Hughes  compromise  proposal. 

Thereupon,  after  providing  a  committee  of  experts  to 
determine  a  standard  ton,  applicable  alike  to  each  navy,  for 
use  in  framing  and  maintaining  the  naval  agreement,  the 
committee  adjourned  over  Christmas. 

When  work  was  started  again,  on  December  28,  M.  Sar- 
raut was  ready  with  instructions  from  his  government. 
They  embodied  formal  acceptance  of  the  capital-ship  ton- 
nage, 175,000,  agreed  on  in  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Premier  Briaud,  and  a  final  demand  for  not 
less  than  90,000  submarine  tonnage  and  330,000  auxiliary 
craft  tonnage.  That  final  demand  ended  all  hope  of  agree- 
ment in  the  Conference  as  to  submarine  and  other  auxiliary 
tonnage,  except  aircraft  carriers. 

M.  Sarraut's  statement  included  this: 
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SARRAUT'S  LAST  WORD 

Asa  token  of  the  good-will  of  France,  it  has  been  resolved 
to  accept  the  reduction  to  175,000  tons  of  her  tonnage  of 
capital  ships,  although  it  seems  nearly  impossible  with  such 
reduced  tonnage  to  constitute  a  naval  force  composed  of 
ships  such  as  those  which  it  is  contemplated  to  build,  and 
••ue  normally  organized  according  to  the  tactical  principles 
in  force  in  every  fleet. 

The  conditions  of  application  of  the  agreement  as  regards 
capital  ships  will  be  easy  of  settlement  by  taking  into  ac- 
count such  qualifications  as  it  may  be  useful  to  introduce  in 
carrying  out  the  naval  holiday  through  the  liberty  of  laying 
down,  beginning  in  1927,  ships  intended  to  replace,  within 
the  limits  of  the  admitted  tonnage,  French  ships  as  they 
reach  their  20th  year  of  existence. 

It  will  be  likewise  easy  to  settle  the  question,  still  out- 
standing, of  the  duration  of  the  agreement  as  to  the  limita- 
tion of  capital-ship  tonnage. 

After  examining,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of 
the  forces  needed  by  France  in  auxiliary  craft  and  sub- 
marines, which  are  specially  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  territory  and  its  communications,  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Defense  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  a  limitation  below 
that  of  330,000  tons  for  auxiliary  craft  and  90,000  tons  for 
submarines  without  imperiling  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  arid  its  colonies  and  the  safety  of  their  naval  life. 

The  French  delegation  has  been  instructed  to  consent  to 
no  concession  on  the  above  figures. 

To  sum  up,  France  accepts,  as  regards  capital  ships,  the 
sacrifice  which  she  must  face  in  order  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Conference,  and  which  represents  an  important  re- 
duction of  her  normal  sea  power.  She  limits  the  program 
of  the  future  constitution  of  her  fleet  to  330,000  tons  for 
auxiliary  craft  and  to  90,000  tons  for  submarines. 

While  regretting  that  she  cannot  possibly,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  entirely  carry  out  the  reductions  and 
limitations  contemplated  in  the  American  proposal,  she  at 
least  fools  quite  certain  that  she  is  taking  an  important 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  by  reducing  the  French 
naval  power  in  capital  ships,  a  weapon  specifically  offensive 
and  particularly  costly,  and  by  accepting  a  limitation  for 
craft  of  other  categories. 

Secretary  Hughes  accepted  the  situation,  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  expressed  appreciation  of  the  French  action  on 
capital  ships  and  regret  for  its  decision  on  submarines  and 
auxiliary  craft.  There  was  an  implied  rebuke  in  what  Mr. 
Hughes  said.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  who  followed  him,  spoke 
very  directly  in  disapproval.  The  communique  summarizes 
part  of  his  speech  as  follows: 

BALFOUR  ANGRY 

The  French  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  submarines 
threefold.  If  they  carried  out  that  intention  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  not  only  be  equal  to  the  other  two  greatest 
naval  powers.  America  and  Britain,  in  point  of  tonnage,  but 
that  they  would  have  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  sub- 
marines of  a  newer  type  than  either  of  them.  He  under- 
stood the  submarine  was  still  in  process  of  development:  it 
was  still  adding  to  its  powers  of  offense,  and  each  new 
model  was  an  improvement  on  the  capacity  of  its  predeces- 
sors for  commerce  destruction.  Thus  it  was  certain  that 
when  that  program  was  carried  out,  the  French  quota  of 
submarines  would  exceed  that  of  any  other  power  in  the 
world.  It  had  further  to  be  noted  that  their  French  col- 
leagues accompanied  their  view  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
marines with  the  announcement  that  they  intended  greatly 
to  increase  the  tonnage  of  their  auxiliary  craft. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  constituted  a  some- 
what singular  contribution  to  the  labors  of  a  conference 
called  for  the  diminution  of  armament.  Furthermore,  it 
had  to  be  observed  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  capital  ships  was 
subject  to  a  qualification.  He  understood  that  the  French 
intended  to  begin  replacing  ships  in  1927.  This  seemed  to  be 
a  serious  interference  with  the  proposal  for  a  ten  years' 


naval  holiday ;  but  that  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  anxiety 
and  disappointment  which  the  French  program  had  created 
in  his  mind.  They  had  now  come  forward  with  a  great 
building  program  of  submarines  and  auxiliary  craft.  He 
was  perfectly  unable  to  conceive  how  that  could  be  regarded 
as  a  defensive  policy.  If  submarines  were  to  be  used  as 
a  strictly  military  weapon,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by 
the  American  Advisory  Committee,  how  came  it  that  a  fleet 
of  capital  ships  limited  to  175,000  tons  required  90,000  tons 
of  submarines  to  scout  for  it  and  protect  it?  And  if  90,000 
tons  of  submarines  were  really  required  for  a  fleet  of  175,000 
tons  of  capital  ships,  how  many  submarines  would  America 
and  Britain  require  to  build  to  assist  their  fleets  of  500,000 
tons? 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  that  the  proposed  90,000  tons  of 
submarines  were  intended  to  destroy  commerce.  They  could 
not  be  intended  for  any  other  purpose.  It  therefore  appeared 
that,  at  a  moment  when  we  were  all  assembled  to  discuss 
the  limitation  of  armament,  we  were  asked  to  agree  to  their 
increase,  and  that  a  country  which  did  not  desire  to  be 
among  the  first  three  naval  powers  in  the  world  proposed 
nevertheless  to  build  instruments  of  illegitimate  warfare  to 
an  extent  equal  in  numbers  and  superior  in  efficiency  to 
those  legitimately  required  by  any  other  fleet  in  the  world. 
For  the  moment  he  need  say  no  more.  The  whole  of  this 
controversy  would  again  come  up  before  the  public  confer- 
ence. For  this  occasion  he  reserved  himself. 

He  must,  however,  dwell  shortly  on  the  effect  which  the 
French  declaration  of  naval  policy  must  inevitably  produce 
upon  British  opinion.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  if  at  our 
very  gates  a  fleet  of  90,000  tons  of  submarines  (60,000  tons 
of  which  were  to  be  of  the  newest  type)  was  to  be  con- 
structed, no  limitation  of  any  kind  on  auxiliary  vessels 
capable  of  dealing  with  submarines  could  be  admitted  by 
the  Government  which  he  represented.  Public  notice  had 
now  been  given  in  the  most  formal  manner  that  this  great 
fleet  was  to  be  built  on  the  shores  nearest  to  Britain,  and 
it  would  necessarily  be  a  very  great  menace  to  her.  He  had 
no  doubt,  if  the  occasion  ever  arose,  that  Britain  would  be 
equal  to  it,  but  it  was  on  condition  that  we  reserved  the  full 
ri;.'ht  of  Britain  to  build  any  auxiliary  craft  which  she  con- 
sidered necessary  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  it  was  not  for  Italy  to  discuss 
what  France  considers  necessary  for  her  national  security, 
but  he  feared  new  naval  competition  in  submarines  and 
other  auxiliaries,  and  found  "serious  preoccupations"  in  con- 
sidering the  economic  burden  upon  Italy  in  such  competition. 

Mr.  Harihara,  for  Japan,  considered  the  capital-ship  agree- 
ment valuable,  but  was  disappointed  that  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  auxiliary  craft.  The  Japanese  position,  he  said, 
was  to  support  the  original  American  proposals  in  this  re- 
gard. 

THE  FRENCH  DEFENSE 

M.  Sarraut  defended  France's  course  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  said : 

Certain  delegations,  while  testifying  to  their  satisfaction 
in  seeing  France  accept  the  reduced  proportion  of  capital 
ships  which  has  been  determined  for  her,  have  expressed  a 
real  disappointment  on  learning  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  make  similar  sacrifices  as  regards  other 
classes  of  vessels.  Allow  me  to  say  that  this  disappoint- 
ment, if  it  really  exists,  will  call  forth  a  similar  feeling  in 
my  own  country  when  it  is  learned  there  how  the  amount 
of  tonnage  allotted  to  France  has  been  authoritatively  deter- 
mined without  taking  any  account  of  her  manifest  needs 
ami  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  her  defense,  for  the  se- 
curity and  safeguarding  of  which  no  country  is  justified  in 
trusting  to  the  good  offices  of  its  neighbors. 

It  is  this  idea,  this  conception  of  the  true  needs  and 
interests  of  France  and  of  her  colonies,  which  has  inspired 
the  decisions  of  the  French  Government:  it  is  this  idea 
which  is  both  the  measure  and  the  limit  of  their  demand: 
and  it  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  any  comparison  with  what 
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our  neighbors  are  doing  or  by  any  anxiety  to  measure  our 
naval  force  against  theirs. 

Herein  lies  the  profound  difference  between  our  points  of 
view  and  those  of  others.  We  have  not  apportioned  our 
needs  and  our  demands  by  carefully  examining  the  conse- 
quences to  the  French  navy  of  the  increase  of  the  naval 
power  of  certain  neighboring  countries  with  whom  we  cher- 
ish, under  the  happiest  of  conditions,  relations  of  friendship, 
co-oi>eration  and  alliance.  We  are  not  guarded  by  any  fear 
of  what  their  strength  may  be,  precisely  because  they  are 
friends.  Great  Britain,  with  her  525,000  tons  of  capital 
ships,  will  possess  a  fleet  of  great  vessels  stronger  than  the 
corresponding  fleets  of  France  and  Italy  put  together. 

So  be  it ;  we  ourselves  do  not  take  offense.  We  are  not 
the  least  in  the  world  haunted  by  this  eventuality,  no  more 
than  we  are  apprehensive  of  the  fact  that  the  fleets  of  the 
other  friendly  nations,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  will  be 
considerably  increased  in  comparison  with  our  fleet. 

Why,  then,  they  say,  is  a  submarine  fleet  such  as  is  de- 
manded by  France  a  necessity  for  her?  Do  we  quibble  over 
the  needs  of  the  others?  Do  we  call  into  question  their 
possible  intentions?  Do  we  suspect  them?  Assuredly  we 
shall  not  do  so.  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of 
each  country  to  assure  its  safety  by  its  own  means,  and  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  consider  this  problem  without  being 
haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  possible  aggression  on  the  part  of 
a  neighbor.  That  others  should  apply  to  us  such  a  method 
of  reasoning  while  we  do  not  think  of  applying  it  to  them, 
we  cannot  permit  in  any  way.  This  would  be  still  more 
painful  to  us,  would  appear  to  us  more  especially  inadmis- 
sible at  this  table,  around  which  we  are  gathered  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  cordial  co-operation  and  at  the  very  moment 
when,  in  bringing  the  answer  of  France  in  the  matter  of  cap- 
ital ships,  we  are  furnishing  the  most  positive  proof  of  the 
effective  participation  of  our  country  in  the  success  of  the 
great  ideals  of  peace  aimed  at  by  this  Conference. 

If  our  answer  is  not  the  same  as  for  the  capital  ships  in 
regard  to  the  other  categories  of  vessels,  it  is  because  the 
tonnages  which  we  have  indicated  correspond  -to  material 
needs  of  defense,  to  necessities  of  protection  which  must  no 
longer  be  denied,  for  we  shall  not  cease  to  affirm  them 
strongly.  We  have  no  desire  to  destroy  merchant  vessels, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  has  said ;  we  have  formally  declared  the  con- 
trary here,  and  this  declaration  was  echoed  not  later  than 
yesterday,  in  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  French 
Senate.  But  France  has  coast-lines  which  she  must  defend ; 
she  has  also,  and  above  all,  a  great  colonial  domain,  second 
in  importance  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  seas,  and  concerning  which  we  also 
may  have,  I  presume,  our  anxiety  as  to  its  defense,  its  police, 
and  its  surveillance. 

We  have  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  communications  of 
these  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  and  1  have  already 
said  here  that  in  case  of  war  the  safety  of  transportation 
of  our  troops  over  seas  to  the  mother  country  would  be 
among  the  first  of  our  obligations.  This  is  not  a  mere 
theory.  Have  we  not  in  the  last  war  seen  a  belligerent 
transform  merchant  ships  into  auxiliary  cruisers  or  into 
privateers  to  torpedo  our  transports;  and  has  not  this  been 
done  against  all  the  allied  navies?  And  should  it  cause 
surprise  here  to  see  the  Minister  of  Colonies  of  France  take 
account  of  colonial  considerations  and  call  to  mind  that  our 
colonial  empire,  though  some  would  seem  to  be  ignorant  of 
it,  really  exists,  and  that  its  needs,  as  well  as  its  interests, 
must  be  strongly  affirmed,  defended,  protected,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  safe  communications  with  the  mother  country  V 

LIMITS  UPON  AUXILIARY  TONNAGE  AND  GUNS 
Mr.  Balfour  replied  briefly,  and  attention  then  was  given 
to  a  proposal  made  earlier  in  the  day  by  Mr.  Hughes  for 
limitation  of  the  size  and  armament  of  auxiliaries.    The 
Hughes  proposal  was  as  follows : 

No  ship  of  war,  other  than  the  capital  ship  or  aircraft 
carrier,  hereafter  built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displace- 
ment of  10,000  tons,  and  no  guns  shall  be  carried  by  any 
such  ship  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  8  inches. 

Lord   Lee   thought  the  limitation   as  to   armament   also 


should  apply   to  aircraft  carriers.     He   therefore  proposed 
the  following  amended  rule  : 

No  ship  of  war,  other  than  a  capital  ship  or  aircraft 
carrier,  hereafter  built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displace- 
ment of  10,000  tons,  and  no  gun  shall  be  carried  by  any 
such  ship,  other  than  a  capital  ship,  with  a  caliber  in  excess 
of  8  inches. 

Mr.  Hughes  accepted  the  Lee  suggestion.  Recess  was  then 
taken  for  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  meeting,  the  Italians 
accepted  the  proposed  limit  as  to  guns,  but  wanted  time  for 
instructions  from  home  as  to  tonnage.  Mr.  Harihara,  for 
Japan,  preferred  to  withhold  action  until  Admiral  Baron 
Kato,  who  was  absent,  could  attend.  The  matter  went  over, 
with  Mr.  Hughes  saying  that  he  understood  there  were  no 
objections  to  the  armament  provision  in  the  proposed  rule. 

THE  ROOT  SUBMARINE  RULES 

Mr.  Hughes  then  raised  the  question  of  placing  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  submarines  and  called  on  Mr.  Hoot  to 
offer  recommendations.  Mr.  Hoot  offered  the  following: 


The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the 
rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war, 
declare  that  among  those  rules  the  following  are  to  be 
deemed  an  established  part  of  international  law: 

1.  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  stop  for  visit  and 
search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  captured. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse 
to  stop  for  visit  and  .search  after  warning. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the  crew 
and  passengers  have  been  lirst  placed  in  safety. 

-.  Belligerent  submarines  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
exempt  from  the  universal  rules  above  stated,  and  if  a  snip- 
marine  cannot  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with 
these  rules,  the  existing  law  of  nations  requires  it  to  desist 
from  attack  and  from  capture  and  to  permit  the  merchant 
vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  signatory  powers  invite  the  adherence  of  all  other 
civilized  powers  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  established 
law,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  clear  public  understand- 
ing throughout  the  world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by 
which  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment 
upon  future  belligerents. 

II 

The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility 
of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violat- 
ing the  requirements  universally  accepted  by  civilized  na- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non-com- 
batants, and,  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  such  use 
shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
they  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition  and  invite  all 
other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

Ill 

The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  humane  rules  declared  by  them  with  respect  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  in  warfare,  further  de- 
clare that  any  person  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  powers 
adopting  these  rules  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  rules  thus 
adopted,  whether  or  not  such  person  is  under  orders  of  a 
governmental  superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the 
laws  of  war,  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as 
if  for  an  act  of  piracy,  and  may  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  any  such  powers  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may  be  found. 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posed rules.  Senator  Schanzer  and  M.  Sarraut  expressed 
sympathy,  but  desired  to  study  the  rules  further,  and  Mr. 
Harihara  spoke  in  similar  vein. 
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LIMIT  UPON  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

Thereupon  Mr.  Hughes  brought  up  limitation  in  tonnage 
upon  aircraft  carriers.  The  communique  gives  the  summary 
of  his  proposal : 

In  the  American  proposal  made  at  the  opening  session  it 
had  been  agreed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  aircraft  carriers 
should  be  fixed  as  follows:  United  States,  80,000  tons;  Great 
Britain,  80,000  tons;  Japan,  48,000  tons. 

If  the  same  ratio  provided  for  capital  ships  should  be  ap- 
plied to  aircraft  carriers  for  France  and  Italy,  the  result 
would  be  as  follows :  France,  28,000  tons ;  Italy,  28,000  tons. 

The  American  proposition  had  added  a  proviso  that  no 
country  exceeding  the  quota  allowed  should  be  required  to 
scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until  replacements  began,  at  which 
time  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers  for  each  nation 
should  be  reduced  to  the  prescribed  allowance.  Certain  other 
rules  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Hughes  added  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  aircraft 
carriers  might  approach  in  tonnage  to  capital  ships,  it  would 
be  wise  also  to  set  a  limit  in  this  respect.  It  was  now  proposed 
not  to  lay  down  any  ships  of  this  character  whose  displace- 
ment should  exceed  27,000  tons.  This  was  the  proposition 


which  he  now  presented  for  discussion.  He  said  that  he 
thought  he  should  add  that  what  had  appeared  in  the  reso- 
lution regarding  aircraft  carriers  should  be  deemed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  included  in  the  resolutions  respecting  all  ships 
of  war  except  capital  ships — i.  e.,  that  their  guns  should  not 
have  a  caliber  exceeding  eight  inches.  If  added  to  the  reso- 
lution regarding  aircraft  carriers  the  latter  would  read : 

"No  airplane  carrier  shall  be  laid  down  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement  whose  tonnage  displacement  is  in  excess 
of  27,000  tons,  and  no  gun  shall  be  carried  by  any  such  ship, 
other  than  a  capital  ship,  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  eight 
inches." 

NO  GUN  HEAVIER  THAN  16  INCHES 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  proposal  was  deferred.  Be- 
fore adjournment,  Lord  Lee  proposed  that  no  warship,  in- 
cluding the  battleship,  should  carry  a  gun  of  greater  caliber 
than  16  inches.  The  American,  Italian,  and  Japanese  dele- 
gations accepted  and  the  French  made  no  objection.  Mr. 
Hughes  held  the  rule  to  have  been  carried  unanimously. 
With  a  statement  from  Mr.  Hughes  that  experts  were  work- 
ing on  a  replacement  chart,  adjournment  was  taken. 


FAR   EASTERN    QUESTIONS 


In  the  Far  Eastern  Committee  the  question  of  foreign 
troops  in  China,  which  held  attention  for  some  time,  was 
brought  to  a  head  on  December  2,  when  it  was  referred  to 
a  subcommittee  on  draft  with  instructions  to  bring  in  recom- 
mendations. The  next  day  the  long-disputed  question  of 
leased  areas  in  China  was  raised,  and  the  French  pr<>ix>sed 
to  restore  what  they  hold  if  the  other  powers  would  follow 
suit.  Japan  and  (treat  Britain  were  willing  to  do  so  only 
in  part,  and  no  conclusion  was  reached.  The  communique 
of  December  3  gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  speeches 
of  the  delegates  on  the  subject. 

VIEWS  AS  TO  LEASED  AREAS 
The  communique  follows : 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  the  existence  of  the  leased  territories 
in  China  was  due  in  the  original  instance  to  the  aggressions 
of  Germany,  whose  forcible  occupation  of  part  of  Shantung 
Province  constrained  the  Chinese  Government  to  grant  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  the  Bay  of  Kiaochow,  in  the 
Shantung  Province,  on  March  6,  1898.  This  was  closely 
followed  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Russia  for  the  lease 
of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  in  which  are  found  the  ports  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  along  with  the  demand  for  the 
right  of  building  a  railway,  to  be  guarded  by  Russian  sol- 
diers, traversing  the  Manchurian  Province  from  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  to  join  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  Vladivos- 
tok. This  was  later  the  cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
which  resulted  in  1905  in  the  transfer  of  those  territories 
to  Japan  with  the  consent  of  China.  Following  the  lease 
of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  Germany  and  that  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny  to  Russia.  France  obtained  from  China,  on  April  22, 
1898,  the  lease  of  Kwangchouwan,  on  the  coast  of  Kwang- 
tung  Province,  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  Great  Britain  the 
lease,  also  for  ninety-nine  years,  of  an  extension  of  Kowloon 
and  the  adjoining  territory  and  waters  close  to  Hongkong  on 
June  9.  1898,  and  the  lease  "for  so  long  a  ix-riod  as  Port 
Arthur  should  remain  in  the  occupation  of  Russia."  of  the 
port  of  Wei  Hai  Wei,  on  the  coast  of  Shantung,  on  July  1, 
1898.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  based  their  claims 
•for  the  leases  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East." 

If  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
question,  he  might  add  that  while  the  measures  and  extent 


of  control  by  the  lessee  powers  over  the  leased  territories 
vary  in  different  cases,  the  leases  themselves  are  all  limited 
to  a  fixed  period  of  years,  expressly  or  implledly;  they  are 
not  transferable  to  a  third  power  without  the  consent  of 
China.  Though  the  exercise  of  administrative  rights  over 
the  territories  leased  is  relinquished  by  China  to  the  lessee 
power  .during  the  period  of  tBe  lease,  the  sovereignty  of 
China  over  them  is  reserved  in  all  cases.  As  is  stated  in 
the  Itegiiining,  these  leaseholds  were  granted  by  China  with 
the  sole  puriwse  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  ixnver  in  the 
Far  East,  not  so  much  between  China  and  the  other  powers, 
but  between  other  powers  themselves  concerning  China. 
These  are  all  creatures  of  compact,  different  from  cessions 
both  in  fact  and  in  law. 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  then  and  conditions  had 
entirely  altered.  With  the  elimination  of  German  menace 
in  particular,  an  important  disturbing  fact  to  the  peace  of 
the  Far  East  had  been  removed.  Russia  had  equally  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene,  and  it  could  be  hoped  with  confi- 
dence that  she  would  eventually  return,  not  as  the  former 
aggressive  power,  but  as  a  great  democratic  nation.  The 
misrule  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  which  had  aggravated  the 
situation,  had  also  disappeared.  The  very  fact  that  this 
conference  was  being  held  at  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  a  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
powers  indicates  an  added  reason  for  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far 
East,  which  was  the  principal  ground  of  the  original  claims 
of  the  different  powers.  In  the  absence  of  that  necessity, 
the  Chinese  delegation  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  interested  powers  to  relinquish  their  control  over  the 
territories  leased  to  them. 

The  existence  of  such  leased  territories  had  greatly  preju- 
diced China's  territorial  and  administrative  integrity,  be- 
cause they  were  all  situated  upon  the  strategical  point  along 
the  Chinese  territory.  These  foreign  leaseholds  had,  besides, 
hampered  her  work  of  national  defense  by  constituting  in 
China  a  virtual  impcrium  in  imperio — that  is.  an  empire 
within  the  same  empire.  There  was  another  reason  which 
the  Chinese  delegation  desired  to  point  out.  The  shifting 
conflict  of  interests  of  the  different  lessee  powers  had  in- 
volved China  more  than  once  In  complications  of  their  own. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  here  to  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  which  was  caused  by  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny.  The  Kiachow  leasehold  brought  upon 
the  Far  East  the  hostilities  of  the  European  war.  Further- 
more, some  of  these  territories  were  utilized  with  a  view 
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to  economic  domination  over  the  vast  adjoining  regions  as 
points  d'appui,  for  developing  spheres  of  interest  to  the 
detriment  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China.  In  the  interest 
of  not  only  China,  but  that  of  all  nations,  especially  for  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  delegation  asked  for  the 
annulment  and  an  early  termination  of  these  leases.  But 
pending  their  termination  this  would  be  demilitarized — 
that  is,  their  fortifications  dismantled — and  the  lessee  na- 
tions to  undertake  that  they  will  not  make  use  of  their 
several  leased  areas  for  military  purposes,  either  as  naval 
bases  or  military  operations  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

The  Chinese  delegation  were,  however,  fully  conscious  of 
the  obligations  which  would  fall  upon  them  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  leaseholds.  The  Chinese  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  respect  and  safeguard  the  legitimately  vested 
interests  of  the  different  powers  within  those  territories. 

THE  FRENCH  OFFER 
M.  Viviani  spoke  for  France  as  follows: 

After  having  taken  note  of  the  request  made  by  the  Chi- 
nese delegation,  December  1,  1921,  the  French  delegation 
states  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  is  ready  to  join 
in  the  collective  restitution  of  territories  leased  to  various 
powers  in  China,  it  being  understood  that,  this  principle 
being  once  admitted  and  all  private  rights  being  safeguarded, 
the  conditions  and  time  limits  of  the  restitution  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  Chinece  Government 
and  each  of  the  governments  concerned. 

JAPAN'S  POSITION 
Mr.  Hanihara  stated  the  position  of  Japan  as  follows : 

The  leased  territories  held  by  Japan  at  present  were  Kiao- 
chau  and  Kwantung  Province,  namely,  Port  Arthur  and 
Dairen.  It  is  characteristic  of  Japan's  leased  territories 
that  she  obtained  them,  not  directly  from  China,  but  as 
successor  to  other  powers,  at  considerable  sacrifice  iu  men 
and  treasure.  She  succeeded  Russia  in  the  leasehold  of 
Kwantung  Province  with  the  express  consent  of  China,  and 
she  succeeded  Germany  in  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochau  under 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

As  to  Kiaochau,  the  Japanese  Government  have  already 
declared  on  several  occasions  that  they  would  restore  that 
leased  territory  to  China.  We  are  prepared  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  China  on  this  basis.  In  fact,  there  are  now 
going  on  conversations  between  representatives  of  Japan 
and  China  regarding  this  question,  initiated  through  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  result  of 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  happy  solution  of  the  problem. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochau 
is  one  which  properly  calls  for  separate  treatment. 

The  only  leased  territory,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Conference,  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned, 
is  Kwantung  Province,  namely,  Port  Arthur  and  Daireii. 
As  to  that  territory,  the  Japanese  delegates  desire  to  make 
it  clear  that  Japan  has  no  intention  at  present  to  relinquish 
the  important  rights  she  has  lawfully  acquired  and  at  no 
small  sacrifice.  The  territory  in  question  forms  a  part  of 
Manchuria — a  region  where,  by  reason  of  its  close  pro- 
pinquity to  Japan's  territory,  more  than  anything  else,  she 
has  vital  interests  in  that  which  relates  to  her  economic 
life  and  national  safety. 

This  fact  was  recognized  and  assurance  was  given  by  the 
American,  British,  and  French  governments,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  International  Consortium,  that  these 
vital  interests  of  Japan  in  the  region  in  question  shall  be 
safeguarded. 

In  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung  Province  there  reside 
no  less  than  65,000  Japanese,  and  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  they  have  established  there  are  of  such 
Importance  and  magnitude  to  Japan  that  they  are  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  her  economic  life. 

It  is  believed  that  this  attitude  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
toward  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung  is  not  against  the 
principle  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  September  21. 


MR.  BALFOUR  SPEAKS 

Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  leased  territories,  though 
nominally  all  described  under  the  same  title,  were  held  under 
very  different  and  varying  circumstances.  The  Japanese 
delegation  had  already  indicated  that  Shantung  and  Man- 
churia, respectively,  were  held  on  entirely  different  bases 
and  must  be  considered  from  different  points  of  view.  Great 
Britain  had  two  different  kinds  of  leases,  and  these,  as  he 
thought  the  Chinese  delegation  itself  would  admit,  must  be 
held  to  stand  on  a  different  footing  one  from  the  other.  Mr. 
Balfour  referred  first  to  the  leased  territory  of  Kowloou 
Extension.  Why,  he  asked,  was  it  considered  necessary  that 
the  leased  territory  of  Kowloon  should  come  under  the  same 
administration  as  Hongkong?  The  reason  was  that  without 
the  leased  territory  Hongkong  was  perfectly  indefensible 
and  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  enemy  possessing  modern 
artillery.  He  hoped  that  he  would  carry  the  Conference 
with  him  when  he  asserted  that  the  safeguarding  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Hongkong  was  not  merely  a  British  interest,  but  one 
in  which  the  whole  world  was  concerned.  He  was  informed 
that  Hongkong  was  easily  first  among  the  ports  of  the  world, 
exceeding  in  this  respect  Hamburg  before  the  war,  Antwerp, 
and  New  York.  Mr.  Balfour  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  "The  United  States  Government  Commercial  Handbook 
of  China" : 

"The  position  of  the  British  colony  of  Hongkong  in  the 
world's  trade  is  unique  and  without  parallel.  It  is  a  free 
port,  except  for  a  duty  on  wine  and  spirits ;  it  has  relatively 
few  important  industries ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipping 
centers  in  the  world ;  it  is  the  distributing  point  for  all  the 
enormous  trade  of  South  China  and  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  China.  The  conditions  of 
Hongkong  in  its  relations  to  commerce  are  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  the  government  centers  all  its  efforts  on  fos- 
tering trade,  while  the  future  is  being  anticipated  by  in- 
creased dock  facilities,  the  dredging  of  the  fairways,  and 
other  improvements.  The  merchants,  both  native  and  for- 
eign, give  special  attention  to  the  assembling  and  tranship- 
ping of  merchandise  to  and  from  all  the  ports  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  world-wide  steamship  connections  at  Hong- 
kong, the  necessity  of  retranshipment  at  other  ports  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Hongkong  is  the  financial  center  of 
the  East." 

Mr.  Balfuor  said  he  could  not  add  anything  to  this  per- 
fectly impartial  testimony  to  the  conditions  of  absolute 
equality  of  nations  under  which  the  affairs  of  Hongkong  are 
administered  and  the  motives  on  which  they  are  conducted. 
The  lease  of  the  Kowloon  Extension  had  been  obtained  for 
no  other  reason  except  to  give  security  to  the  port  of  Hong- 
kong, and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  anything  should 
occur  which  was  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
nations  using  this  great  open  port  in  its  security.  He  hoped 
he  need  say  no  more  to  explain  that  Kowloon  Extension  was 
in  a  diffeent  category  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  dift'eent 
spirit  from  those  leased  territories  which  had  been  acquired 
for  totally  different  motives. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  passed  to  the  question  of  Wei  Hai  Wei. 
The  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  this  lease  had  been  part 
of  the  general  movement  for  obtaining  leased  territories  in 
1898,  in  which  Russia,  Germany,  and  Fauce,  as  well  as 
Geat  Britain,  had  been  concerned.  The  motive  which  had 
animated  the  Germans  in  acquiring  Kiaochau  had  been 
largely  to  secure  economic  domination.  The  motive  of  the 
British  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  in  acquiring  the 
lease  of  Wei  Hai  Wei  had  been  connected  with  resistance 
to  the  economic  domination  of  China  by  other  powers ;  in 
fact,  it  had  been  based  on  a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  with  a  view  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  open  door,  and  had  been 
intended  as  a  check  to  the  predatory  action  of  Germany 
and  Russia. 

Mr.  Balfour  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  Convention 
of  July  1,  1898,  confirming  the  lease,  gave  no  economic  rights 
or  advantages  to  Great  Britain.  There  had  been  no  ques- 
tion of  its  being  a  privileged  port  of  entry  for  British  com- 
merce, nor  for  the  establishment  of  British  commercial  rights 
to  the  exclusion  or  diminution  of  the  rights  of  any  other 
power.  In  fact,  on  April  20,  1898,  Great  Britain  had  an- 
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nounced  that  "England  will  not  construct  any  railroad  com- 
munication from  Wei  Hai  Wei  and  the  district  leased  there- 
with into  the  interior  of  the  Province  of  Shantung."  As 
regards  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chinese  delegation  for  an  abrogation  of  these 
leases.  Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  he  had  very  little  to  add  to. 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  qualify,  the  conditions  contained  in 
the  statement  just  made  by  M.  Viviani.  which  represented 
very  much  the  spirit  in  which  the  British  Government  ap- 
proached the  question. 

The  British  Government  would  be  perfectly  ready  to  re- 
turn Wei  Hai  Wei  to  China  as  part  of  a  general  arrangement 
intended  to  confirm  the  sovereignty  of  China  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  the  "open  door."  This  surrender, 
however,  could  only  be  undertaken  as  part  of  some  such 
general  arrangement,  and  he  spoke  with  his  government 
behind  him  when  he  said  that  on  these  conditions  he  was 
prepared  to  give  up  the  rights  which  he  had  acquired.  The 
British  Government's  policy  was  to  make  use  of  the  surren- 
der of  Wei  Hai  Wei  to  assist  in  securing  a  settlement  of 
the  question  of  Shantung.  If  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  this  question,  the  British  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  their  best  to  promote  a  general  settlement  by  restoring 
Wei  Hai  Wei  to  the  central  government  of  China. 

After  he  had  heard  the  sentiments  expressed  by  M.  Vivi- 
ani. Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Koo  expressed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  his  sincere  thanks  to  them 
for  the  spirit  which  had  guided  them,  and  he  hoped  that  this 
question  would  be  discussed  at  another  opportunity. 

On  December  7  the  subcommittee  on  draft  reported  the 
following  resolution  bearing  on  radio  stations  in  China, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  after  M.  Viviani  had  sug- 
gested that  further  steps  should  be  taken  to  substitute  co- 
operation for  competition  in  wireless  telegraphy  in  China : 

THE  RADIO  RULES 

1.  That  all  radio  stations  in  China,  whether  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  the  international  protocol  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1901,  or  in  fact  maintained  in  the  grounds  of  any 
of  the  foreign  legations  in-  China,  shall  be  limited  in  their 
use  to  sending  and  receiving  government  messages,  and  shall 
not  receive  or  send  commercial  or  personal  or  unofficial  mes- 
sages, including  press  matter:    Provided,  however.  That  in 
ease  all  other  telegraphic  communication  is  interrupted,  then, 
upon  official  notification,  accompanied  by  proof  of  such  inter- 
ruption, to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications,  such 
stations   may   afford   temporary    facilities   for   commercial, 
personal,  or  unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter,  until 
the  Chinese  Government  has  given  notice  of  the  termination 
of  the  interruption. 

2.  All  radio  stations  operated  within  the  territory  of  China 
by  a  foreign  government  or  the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof, 
under  treaties  or  concessions  of  the  Government  of  China, 
shall  limit  the  messages  sent  and  received  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaties  or  concessions  under  which  the  respective  sta- 
tions are  maintained. 

3.  In  case  there  be  any  radio  station  maintained  in  the 
territory  of  China  by  a  foreign  government  or  citizens  or 
subjects  thereof  without  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment,  such   station   and   all   the   plant,   apparatus,   and 
material  thereof  shall  be  transferred  to  and  taken  over  by 
the  Government  of  China,  to  be  operated  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications,  upon  fair  and 
full  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  value  of  the  instal- 
lation, as  soon  as  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications 
is  prepared  to  operate  the  same  effectively  for  the  general 
public  benefit. 

4.  If  any  questions  shall  arise  as  to  the  radio  stations  in 
leased  territories,  in  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  zone  or 
in  the  French  concession  at  Shanghai,  they  shall  be  regarded 
as  matters  for  discussion  between  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  government  concerned. 

5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  all  radio  stations  main- 
tained in  the  territory  of  China  by  foreign  powers  or  citizens 
or  subjects  thereof  shall  confer  with  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Communications  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  common 


arrangement  to  avoid  interference  in  the  use  of  wave-lengths 
by  wireless  stations  in  China,  subject  to  such  general  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  made  by  an  international  conference 
convened  for  the  revision  of  the  rules  established  by  the 
International  Radio  Telegraph  Convention  signed  at  Lon- 
don July  5,  1912. 

LEASED  AREAS  AGAIN 

Dr.  Koo,  for  the  Chinese,  returned  to  the  question  of  leased 
areas  in  this  meeting,  and  made  a  statement  which  was 
reported  as  follows : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  questions  on  December  3,  Mr.  Hanihara  read  a 
statement  outlining  the  position  of  Japan  with  reference 
to  the  leased  territories  of  Kiaochow  and  Kwantung  Penin- 
sula, namely,  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny.  The  Chinese  delega- 
tion desire  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  statement  in 
the  hope  that  the  position  of  China  on  this  question  may  be 
equally  well  understood.  The  declaration  that  Japan  suc- 
ceeded Germany  in  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  obviously  one  unilateral  in  character, 
to-  which  China,  not  being  a  party  to  that  treaty,  cannot  be 
expected  to  subscribe. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  note  the  reference  to  the 
fact  referred  to  in  the  statement  that  Japan  obtained  her 
leased  territories  in  China  not  directly  from  her,  but  from 
other  powers,  at  considerable  sacrifice  in  men  and  treasure, 
because  this  assurance  appears  to  confirm  the  views  of  the 
Chinese  delegation,  that  the  maintenance  of  foreign  leased 
territories  in  China  jeopardizes  the  peace  in  the  Far  East. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Russia's  possession  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  and  Germany's  possession  of  Kiaochow  eventually 
brought  two  wars  on  Chinese  territory  and  resulted  in  the 
installation  of  Japan  herself  in  these  leased  areas. 

As  to  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung  Province,  namely, 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  its  original  term  will  expire  in 
1925,  and  while  an  extension  to  ninety-nine  years  was  ob- 
tained by  Japan  in  1915,  it  was  obtained  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  dispute  about  its  validity  remains  one  of 
the  most  grave  outstanding  questions  between  China  and 
Japan. 

Both  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  are  situated  in  Manchuria, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  Chinese  territory.  Not  only 
does  the  national  safety  of  China  rely  upon  the  safeguard- 
ing of  Manchuria  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, because  these  three  eastern  provinces,  as  the  Chinese 
call  Manchuria,  have  been  the  historic  road  of  invasion  into 
China  throughout  the  past  centuries,  but  also  the  security  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  Chinese  people  depends  in  a  very 
vital  measure  upon  the  conservation  and  development,  with 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  world,  of  the  natural  and  agri- 
cultural resources  in  Manchuria — a  region  where  today  an 
abundance  of  raw  material  and  food  supplies  are  already 
accessible  to  all  nations  on  fair  terms  and  through  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Moreover.  Manchuria  is  an  important  outlet  for  the  surplus 
population  from  the  congested  provinces  in  other  parts  of 
China. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  clear  that  China  has 
such  truly  vital  interests  in  Manchuria  that  the  interests 
of  any  foreign  power  therein,  however  important  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  cannot  compare  with  them.  The  fact  of 
close  propinquity  of  Manchuria  to  Korea,  if  it  justifies  any 
claim  to  consideration,  can  be  equitably  appealed  to  only  on 
the  condition  of  reciprocity. 

As  to  the  statement  that  assurance  was  given  by  the 
American,  British,  and  French  governments,  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  International  Consortium,  that  the 
vital  interests  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  shall  be  safeguarded, 
the  Chinese  delegation  do  not  feel  in  a  position,  since  China 
was  not  consulted  at  the  time,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  question  of  its  accuracy.  Should  such  assurance  have 
been  given,  they  could  not,  however,  conceal  their  feeling 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference  on  November  21,  of  respect  for 
the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  territorial  and 
administrative  integrity  of  China. 
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As  to  the  leased  territory  of  Kowloon,  leased  to  Great 
Britain,  much  is  to  be  said  for  the  importance  of  Hong- 
kong to  the  trade  of  nations  and  for  the  way  in  which  its 
facilities  are  made  accessible  to  the  traders  of  the  world, 
and  while  there  may  be  a  necessity  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Hongkong  Harbor  in  the  interests  of  such 
trade,  the  retention  of  Kowloon  may  not  necessarily  be.  in 
the  view  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  the  sole  solution  of  this 
problem. 

In  making  the  foregoing  statement,  however,  the  Chinese 
delegation  have  desired  only  to  make  their  position  clear, 
and  unless  the  committee  wish  to  continue  discussion  at  this 
meeting  the  Chinese  delegation  desire  to  reserve  for  the 
future  further  observations  on  the  question  of  the  leased 
territories. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion reference  had  been  made  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
representatives  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Consortium.  He  assumed  that  the  representa- 
tives of  Japan  and  China  had  no  intention  to  refer  to  any- 
thing other  than  the  correspondence  already  published,  and 
as  this  had  been  made  public,  he  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  add  anything  thereto  at  this  time. 

CHINESE  NEUTRALITY 

It  was  in  this  session,  too,  that  the  committee  adopted  a 
declaration  in  favor  of  Chinese  neutrality,  referred  to  briefly 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  This  action  was 
taken  after  Dr.  Wang,  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  had  made 
this  statement : 

The  proposition  advanced  by  the  Chinese  delegation  is  an 
obvious  one ;  it  is  in  substance  a  corollary  of  the  first  of  the 
four  resolutions  adopted  by  this  committee  on  November  21. 
This  subject  would  not  be  presented  for  discussion  except 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  past  China's  rights  in  this  respect 
have  been  grievously  disregarded.  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  which,  so  far  as  land  operations 
are  concerned,  was  fought  wholly  upon  Chinese  soil.  Again, 
at  the  time  of  the  military  expedition  against  Tsingtao,  in 
the  late  war,  belligerent  troops  landed  at  a  point  150  miles 
from  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

It  is  clear  that  should  similar  incidents  occur  there  would 
be  furnished  just  cause  of  complaint  by  the  non-offending 
belligerant  power,  not  only  against  the  offending  belligerant 
power,  but  also  against  China  herself.  Furthermore,  they 
would  tend  to  weaken  throughout  the  world  the  respect  due, 
in  time  of  war,  to  neutral  powers.  With  these  preliminary 
remarks,  I  leave  this  question  to  the  pleasure  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

ACTION  ON  POSTOFFICES 

On  December  12  the  Japanese  having  agreed  to  January  1, 
1923,  as  the  date  for  removal  of  foreign  post-offices  from 
China,  and  having  asked  that  a  suitable  number  of  trained 
Japanese  be  employed  in  the  postal  service  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  following  post-office  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

A.  Recognizing  the  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal 
agencies  in  China,  save  or  except  in  leased  territories  or  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  treaty,  it  is  resolved: 

(1)  The  four  powers  having  such  postal  agencies  agree  to 
their  abandonment  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  is  maintained; 

(6)  That  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  they  contemplate  no  change  in  the  present  postal 
administration  so  far  as  the  status  of  the  foreign  Codirector 
General  is  concerned. 

(2)  To  enable  China  and  the  powers  concerned  to  make 
the  necessary  dispositions,  this  arrangement  shall  come  into 
force  and  effect  not  later  than  January  1,  1923. 

B.  Pending   the   complete   withdrawal    of   foreign    postal 
agencies,  the  four  powers  concerned  severally  undertake  to 
afford  full  facilities  to  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  to 


examine  in  those  agencies  all  postal  matter  (excepting  ordi- 
nary letters,  whether  registered  or  not,  which  upon  external 
examination  appear  plainly  to  contain  only  written  matter) 
passing  through  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
they  contain  articles  which  are  dutiable  or  contraband  or 
which  otherwise  contravene  the  customs  regulations  or  laws 
of  China. 

SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE 

The  committee  in  this  meeting  heard  the  following  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Wang  on  spheres  of  influence,  but  postponed 
discussion : 

The  phrase  "sphere  of  interest"  or  "sphere  of  influence," 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  more  or  less  vague  term,  which 
implies  that  the  powers  making  such  claims  in  China  art- 
entitled,  within  their  respective  "spheres."  to  enjoy  reserved, 
preferential,  exclusive,  or  special  rights  and  privileges  of 
trade,  investment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  claim  a  sphere  of  influence  or  of 
interest  in  its  crystallized  form  over  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung: later  the  other  powers  made  similar  claims  over  other 
portions  of  the  territory  of  China. 

These  claims  are  either  based  on  agreements  between  the 
powers  themselves,  to  which  China  is  not  a  party,  such  as 
the  agreement  of  September  2,  1898,  relative  to  railway  con- 
struction, concluded  between  British  and  German  banking 
groups  and  sanctioned  by  their  respective  governments,  or 
based  on  treaties  or  agreements  made  with  China  under  cir- 
cumstances precluding  the  free  exercise  of  her  will,  such  as 
the  convention  with  Germany  for  a  lease  of  Kiaochow.  of 
March  6,  1898,  and  the  treaties  and  notes  of  May  L'5.  1915, 
made  with  Japan  in  consequence  of  the  latter's  twenty-one 
demands  on  China. 

A  tentative  list  of  the  various  treaties  relating  to  this 
matter  and  the  so-called  spheres  of  interest  of  the  various 
powers  has  already  been  circulated  for  your  information.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
them  at  present. 

That'  China  should  have  been  thus  divided  into  different 
spheres  of  interest  is  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  first  place,  these  spheres  of*  interest  seriously  hamper 
the  economic  development  of  China.  The  powers  claiming 
these  spheres  seem  to  take  the  view  that  certain  portions  of 
China's  territory  are  reserved  for  their  exclusive  exploita- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people.  There  have  been  instances  where  a  nation  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  finance  a  particular  enterprise  and  yet 
refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  financed  or  carried  out  by  other 
nations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  whole  system  is  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations — a  policy  which,  so  far  as  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  powers  are  concerned,  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  this  committee. 

A  further  objection  to  the  spheres  of  interest  is  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency,  under  cover  of  economic  claims,  to  fur- 
ther political  ends,  thus  threatening  the  political  integrity  of 
China  and  giving  rise  to  international  jealousy  or  friction. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  placed  themselves  strongly  upon  record  as  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  spheres  of  interest  in  China.  At 
the  last  meeting  Mr.  Balfour  was  good  enough  to  say  that 
spheres  of  interest  in  China  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  claims  by  the  powers  to  spheres  of  interest  have  given 
rise  to  much  misunderstandings  and  misgivings  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  people,  and.  in  view  of  the  considerations 
which  I  have  just  advanced,  the  Chinese  delegation  asks  that 
the  powers  represented  in  this  Conference  disavow  all  claims 
to  a  sphere  or  spheres  of  interest  or  of  influence  or  any 
special  interests  within  the  territory  of  China. 

When  the  committee  met  on  December  14.  Chairman 
Hughes  stated  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  defer  further 
meetings,  to  give  time  for  action  on  naval  matters,  and  ad- 
journment was  taken  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 
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CUSTOMS  ACTION 

The  committee  did  not  meet  agaiu  until  January  .">.  when 
a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  recommend  as  to  removal  of  foreign  troops 
from  China,  and  Senator  Underwood  made  a  reiwrt  from  a 
subcommittee  named  to  revise  the  Chinese  tariff  rates.  In 
pursuance  of  his  report,  the  Far  Eastern  Committee,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  received  from  the  Draft  Committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Root,  customs  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

The  first  one  follows : 

With  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  powers  represented  at 
this  Conference,  namely,  the  United  Stats  of  America.  Bel- 
gium, the  British  Kinpire.  China.  France.  Italy.  Japan,  The 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  agree: 

That  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  ou  im]>orts  into  China 
adopted  by  the  Tariff  Revision  Commission  at  Shanghai  on 
December  1!».  l!»ls.  shall  forthwith  be  revised,  so  that  the 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  effective,  as 
provided  for  in  the  several  commercial  treaties  to  which 
China  is  a  party. 

A  Revision  Commission  shall  meet  at  Shanghai,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  to  effect  this  revision  forthwith  and 
on  the  general  lines  of  the  last  revision. 

This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  powers  above  named  and  of  representatives  of  any  addi- 
tional powers  having  governments  at  present  recognized  by 
the  powers  represented  at  this  Conference  and  who  have 
treaties  with  China  providing  for  a  tariff  on  imimrts  and  ex- 
ports not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  who  desire  to 
participate  therein. 

The  revision  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  its  completion  within  four  months  from  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Conference  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Armament  and  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions. 

The  revised  tariff  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  not  earier  than  two  months  after  its  publication  by 
the  Revision  Commission. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  convener  of  the 
present  Conference,  is  requested  forthwith  to  communicate 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  to  the  governments  of  powers 
not  represented  at  this  Conference,  but  who  participated  in 
the  revision  of  191S,  aforesaid. 

The  second  one  follows  : 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  United  States  of  America.  Belgium,  the 
British  Empire.  China.  France.  Italy.  Japan,  The  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal  agree : 

I.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken,  through  a  special  con- 
ference to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  contracting 
powers  and  other  powers  which  adhere  to  this  Convention, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  likin  and  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  Article 
VIII   of   the   Treaty   of   September  5.   1902.    between    Great 
Britain  and  China,  in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Treaty  of 
October  8.  1903.  between  the  United  States  and  China,  "and 
in  Article  I  of  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  October  8,  1903, 
between  Japan  and  China,  with  a  view  to  levying  the  sur- 
taxes provided  in  those  articles. 

The  special  conference  shall  meet  in  China  within  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  convention. 
on  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Chinese 
Government. 

II.  The  special  conference  shall  consider  the  interim  pro- 
visions to  be  applied  prior  to  the  abolition  of  likin  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  articles 
of  the  treaties  above  mentioned,  and  it  shall  authorize  the 
levying  of  a  surtax  on  dutiable  imports  as  from  such  date, 
for  such  purposes,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  may 
determine. 

The  surtax  shall  be  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2%  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  luxury 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  special  conference,  can  bear  a 


greater  increase  without  unduly  impeding  trade,  and  upon 
which  the  total  surtax  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

III.  That  following  the  immediate  revision  of  the  customs 
schedule  -of  duties  on  imports  into  Cliiua,  as  provided  for  in 
a   resolution  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  all  powers 
signatory  to  this  convention,  at  a  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  held  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  —  day  of  January,  1922,  there  shall  be 
a  further  revision,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  following  the  completion  of  the  aforesaid  revision,  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  customs  duties  shall  correspond  to 
the  ad  valorem  rates  fired,  by  the  special  conference  herein 
provided  for. 

That  following  this  revision  there  shall  be  periodical  re- 
visions of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  into 
China  every  seven  years,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  lieu  of 
the  decennial  revision  authorized  by  existing  treaties  with 
China. 

That,  in  order  to  prevent  delay,  such  i>eriodical  revisions 
shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with  rules  to  lie  settled  by  the 
siK'cial  conference  mentioned  in  Article  I  herein. 

IV.  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  there 
shall  be  effective  equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity 
for  all  powers  parties  to  this  convention. 

A".  That  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  cus- 
toms duties  levied  at  all  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of 
China  is  hereby  recognized:  that  the  special  conference 
above  provided  for  shall  make  arrangements  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  this  principle,  and  it  is  authorized  to  make 
equitable  adjustments  in  those  cases  in  which  the  customs 
privilege  to  !«•  aliolished  was  granted  in  return  for  some 
local  economic  advantage. 

In  the  meantime  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs  du- 
ties resulting  from  tariff  revision  or  any  surtax  hereafter 
imposed  in  pursuance  of  the  present  convention  shall  be 
levied  at  a  uniform  rate  ad  valorem  at  all  lands  and  mari- 
time frontiers  of  China. 

VI.  That  the  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the  rate 
of  2%  per  cent  ad  valorem  until  the  arrangements  contem- 
plated in  Article  I  herein  come  into  force. 

VII.  That  the  powers  not  signatory   to  this  convention, 
having  governments  at  present  recognized  by  the  powers  rep- 
resented at  this  conference,  but  whose  present  treaties  with 
China  provide  for  a  tariff  on  imports  and  exports  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shall  lie  invited  to  adhere  to  the 
present  convention,  and  upon  such  adherence  by  all  of  them 
this  convention  shall  override  all  provisions  of  treaties  be- 
tween China  and  the  respective  contracting  powers  which 
are  inconsistent  with  its  terms. 

That  the  United  States  Government,  as  convener  of  the 
present  conference,  undertakes  to  make  the  necessary  com- 
munications for  this  purpose  and  to  inform  the  governments 
of  the  contracting  powers  of  the  replies  received. 

VIII.  Ratification  clause  of  usual  form. 

Separate  Resolution 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  convener  of 
the  present  conference,  be  requested  to  communicate  forth- 
with the  terms  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  Chinese  tariff  to  the  governments  of  the  powers  con- 
cerned, as  stated  in  this  agreement,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
their  adherence  to  the  agreement  as  soon  as  possible. 


THE  AGREEMENT  ON  YAP 

The  text  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  settling  the  Yap  controversy,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  of 
PEACE,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  have  free  ac- 
cess to  the  Island  of  Yap  on  the  footing  of  entire  equality 
with  Japan  or  any  other  nation,  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
landing  and  operation  of  the  existing  Yap-Guam  cable  or  of 
any  cable  which  may  hereafter  tie  laid  by  the  United  States 
or  its  nationals. 
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'2.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  its  na- 
tionals are  to  be  accorded  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
with  respect  to  radio-telegraphic  service  as  with  regard  to 
cables.  It  is  provided  that  so  long  as  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment shall  maintain  on  the  Island  of  Yap  an  adequate  radio- 
telegraphic  station,  co-operating  effectively  with  the  cables 
and  with  other  radio  stations  on  ships  and  shore,  without 
discriminatory  exactions  or  preferences,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  establish  radio-telegraphic  stations  at  Yap  by  the 
United  States  or  its  nationals  shall  be  suspended. 

3.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  enjoy 
in  the  Island  of  Yap  the  following  rights,  privileges,  and  ex- 
emptions in  relation  to  electrical  communications : 

(a)  Rights  of  residence  without  restriction;  and  rights  of 
acquisition  and  enjoyment  and  undisturbed  possession,  upon 
a  footing  of  entire  equality  with  Japan  or  any  other  nation 
or  their  respective  nationals,  of  all  property  and  interests, 
both  personal  and  real,  including  lands,  buildings,  residences, 
offices,  works,  and  appurtenances. 

(6)  No  permit  or  license  to  be  required  for  the  enjoyment 
of  any  of  these  rights  and  privileges. 

(c)  Each  country  to  be  free  to  operate  both  ends  of  its 
cables,   either  directly  or  through  its  nationals,   including 
corporations  or  associations. 

(d)  No  cable  censorship  or  supervision  of  operation  or 
messages. 

(e)  Free  entry  and  exit  for  persons  and  property. 

(/)  No  taxes,  port,  harbor,  or  landing  charges  or  exac- 
tions, either  with  respect  to  operation  of  cables  or  to  prop- 
erty, persons,  or  vessels. 

(g)   No  discriminatory  police  regulations. 

4.  Japan  agrees  that  it  will  use  its  power  of  expropriation 
to  secure  to  the  United  States  needed  property  and  facilities 
for  the  purpose  of  electrical  communication  in  the  island,  if 
such  property  or  facilities  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.    It 
is  understood  that  the  location  and  area  of  land  to  be  so 
expropriated  shall  be  arranged  each  time  between  the  two 
governments,  according  to  the  requirements  of  each   case. 
American  property  and  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  electrical 
communication  in  the  island  are  to  be  exempt  from  the 
process  of  expropriation. 

5.  The  United   States  consents  to  the  administration  by 
Japan  of  the  mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of 
the  equator,  subject  to  the  above  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  Island  of  Yap  and  also  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

(a)  The  United  States  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
gagements of  Japan  set  forth  in  the  mandate,  particularly 
those  as  follows : 

"ARTICLE  3 

"The  mandatory  shall  see  that  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited 
and  that  no  forced  labor  is  permitted,  except  for  essential 
public  work  and  services,  and  then  only  for  adequate  re- 
muneration. 

"The  mandatory  shall  also  see  that  the  traffic  in  arms  and 
ammunition  is  controlled  in  accordance  with  principles 
analogous  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Convention  relating  to 
the  control  of  the  arms  traffic,  signed  on  September  10th, 
1919,  or  in  any  convention  amending  same. 

"The  supply  of  intoxicating  spirits  and  beverages  to  the 
natives  shall  be  prohibited. 

"ABTICLE  4 

"The  military  training  of  the  natives,  otherwise  than  for 
purposes  of  internal  police  and  the  local  defense  of  the  terri- 
tory, shall  be  prohibited.  Furthermore,  no  military  or  naval 
bases  shall  be  established  or  fortifications  erected  in  the 
territory." 

(&)  With  respect  to  missionaries,  it  is  agreed  that  Japan 
shall  ensure  complete  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  free 
exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship,  which  are  consonant  with 
public  order  and  morality,  and  that  missionaries  of  all  such 
religions  shall  be  free  to  enter  the  territory,  and  to  travel 
and  reside  therein,  to  acquire  and  possess  property,  to  erect 
religious  buildings,  and  to  open  schools  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. Japan  shall,  however,  have  the  right  to  exercise  such 
control  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 


order  and  good  government,  and  to  take  all  measures  re- 
quired for  such  control. 

(c)  Japan  agrees  that  vested  American  property  rights 
will  be  maintained  and  respected. 

(d)  It  is  agreed  that   the   treaties   between   the   United 
States  and  Japan  now  in  force  shall  apply  to  the  mandated 
islands. 

(e)  It  is  agreed  that  any  modifications  in  the  mandate  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  Japan  will  address  to  the  United  States  a  dupli- 
cate report  on  the  administration  of  the  mandate. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

ON  JANUARY  7  appeared  the  first  issue  of  a  newspaper 
that  has  a  large  opportunity  for  service.  The  paper  is 
The  Red  Cross  Courier,  which  will  come  out  on  Satur- 
days, and  supersedes  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin  and  all  other 
Red  Cross  bulletins  and  periodicals  previously  issued. 
The  price  of  the  paper  is  $1  per  year,  and  an  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  make  it  self-supporting.  Its  first  number 
contains  news  and  articles  that,  if  taken  as  an  index  to 
the  future,  makes  the  subscription  price  very  reasonable. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  first  number  was  the  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  a  letter  from  President  Harding, 
enclosing  his  subscription  and  expressing  the  view  that 
such  a  publication  "certainly  has  its  place  in  the  jour- 
nalistic field." 

FROM  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  an  appeal 
has  been  sent  out  for  aid,  in  the  effort  to  save  the  starv- 
ing millions  of  Russia,  which  paints  a  terrible  picture  of 
terrible  things  in  that  land  of  sorrows,  asking  that  con- 
tributions be  sent  to  Carl  E.  Milliken,  treasurer  of  the 
Committee  on  Mercy  and  Relief,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street,  New  York,  who  will  distribute  them 
through  the  American  Relief  Administration  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  stating  that 
the  grant  of  $20,000,000  made  by  Congress  does  not 
nearly  remove  the  need  for  private  charity,  the  Federal 
Council  says : 

The  Christmas  season,  with  its  note  of  sacrificial  giving, 
was  made  the  occasion  for  beginning  the  campaign  in  the 
churches  in  behalf  of  the  Russian  children.  The  month  of 
January,  however,  is  to  be  the  time  of  special  emphasis,  as 
the  peak  of  famine  conditions  is  now  being  reached. 

"Conditions  are  growing  worse  by  leaps  and  bounds,"  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Colonel  Haskell  on  December  17. 
"I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  half  of  the  population  of 
the  Tartar  Republic  will  starve  before  the  end  of  winter. 
Unless  the  outside  world  awakens  to  conditions,  I  doubt  if 
we  shall  save  more  than  half  the  children  we  are  feeding 
today.  Conditions  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November  and  will  reach  a  crisis  in  January."  The 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  actually  face  to  face 
with  starvation  is  estimated  at  fifteen  millions.  The  first 
effort  is  being  directed  to  saving  the  children. 

That  the  Russian  Government  is  bending  every  energy  to 
help  save  its  own  people  is  indicated  by  its  action  in  appro- 
priating $10,000,000,  its  last  reserve  of  gold,  if  reports  be 
true,  to  the  American  Relief  Administration  for  the  purchase 
of  grain.  Cables  from  Colonel  Haskell  also  testify  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  Russian  Government  in  co-operating  with 
the  Relief  Administration. 
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l.V    THE   ATTENTION    given    !)V    tile    \VoHd    to   tilt'    Wasll- 

ington  Conference  and  to  c'rononiic  problems  in  Europe, 
scant  notice  has  been  given  tin-  situation  in  Egypt;  but 
dispatches  to  the  London  papers  indicate  that  the  hopes 
entertained  some  months  ago  that  the  discontent  was 
fast  subsiding  were  too  optimistic.  In  a  series  of  dis- 
patches to  the  London  Times,  covering  several  days  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  a  bird's-eye  picture  of  excit- 
ing events  is  given.  The  dispatches,  dated  Cairo,  read : 

DECEMBER  22. 

An  order  under  martial  law  today  forbids  Zaglul  Pasha  to 
make  public  speeches,  attend  public  meetings,  write  to  the 
press,  or  take  part  in  political  affairs.  Further,  he  has  been 
ordered  to  leave  Cairo  and  to  reside  at  his  country  residence. 

Fathallah  Pasha  Barakat,  Atef  Barakat.  Sadik  Henein, 
Mustapha  el  Xahas,  Sinnott  Hanna,  Amin  Ezz-el-Arab. 
Gaafar  Fakhry.  and  Makram  OUeid,  all  supporters  of  Zaghlul, 
have  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  their  country  residences  and 
to  refrain  from  all  political  activity. 

Xaghlul  Pasha  and  his  eight  supporters,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  leave  Cairo  and  refrain  from  all  political  activity, 
have  declined  to  obey  voluntarily,  and  will,  therefore,  leave 
under  military  escort  tomorrow. — Reuter. 

DECEMBER  23. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  Zaghlul  disturbances  oc- 
curred this  morning  in  Cairo,  and  as  a  result  British  troops 
have  taken  over  the  city.  Considerable  damage  was  caused 
in  shops  by  bands  of  youthful  hooligans,  who  smashed  many 
windows,  but  the  presence  of  the  troops  prevented  a  spread- 
ing of  the  trouble.  Two  natives  were  killed,  one  of  whom 
was  the  ringleader  of  a  band  erecting  a  barricade  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  the  troops. 

Zaghlul  is  still  interned  at  Suez  with  live  members  of  his 
entourage. — Reuter. 

DECEMBER  27. 

The  city  is  now  toilet,  and  many  taxicabs  have  returned 
to  the  streets,  although  the  horse  <-ahs  are  still  absent.  Prac- 
tically all  the  government  officials  are  working. — Reuter. 

THE  JAPAX  Times  and  Mail,  published  at  Tokio,  had 
this  editorial  comment  in  its  issue  of  December  17  upon 
the  Four-Power  treaty : 

However,  the  greatest  concern  here  is  the  question  of  how 
the  Entente  will  affect  Japan.  Paris  recognized  Japan  as  one 
of  the  three  great  powers  of  the  world,  chiefly  because  of 
her  position  in  the  Far  East.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
one  in  Japan  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  Japan,  even  at 
her  best,  is  anything  like  the  equal  of  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain.  This  is  even  more  true  now  when  one  con- 
siders the  alliance  discontinued  and  her  armament  strength 
reduced.  It  was  this  consciousness  that  made  many  Japa- 
nese wary  of  accepting  the  invitation  of  President  Harding 
to  the  Washington  Conference.  The  Conference,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  sit  in  judgment  over  Japan  and  order  the 
shearing  of  her  wings  and  the  plucking  of  her  feathers.  It 
was  feared  that  Japan  was  going  to  the  Conference  to  re- 
turn deserted  and  isolated,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  de- 
molished, and  her  fleet  cut  down  to  name  only. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  been  the  stay  of  Japan 
and  it  will  be  missed  when  abrogated.  America  was  deter- 
mined that  it  must  go.  and  go  it  will,  but  fortunately  not 
without  a  substitute:  and.  to  be  candid,  this  is  a  great  relief 
to  this  country. 
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THE  RECENT  CHANGE  OF  REGIME 
IN  GREECE 

By  JOANNES  GENNADIUS1 

Late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece 
to  Great  Britain 

T  HAS  been  remarked  as  a  coincidence  not  alto- 
gether fortuitous,  that  the  chief  actors  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  who  represented  the  interests  of  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  British  Premier,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  ousted  from 
office,  not  to  say  disavowed  by  their  countrymen,  as  soon 
as  they  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  treaties  they  had 
negotiated.  That  the  fate  of  President  Wilson,  of  M. 
George  Clemenceau,  and  of  Signer  Orlando  had  be- 
fallen also  Monsieur  Venizelos  is  known  to  all.  But, 
while  the  reasons  which  drove  from  office  the  other  three 
are  not  in  dispute,  considerable  doubt  and  confusion 
seem  to  prevail  as  to  the  causes  of  Venizelos'  downfall. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  country  I  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  explain  what  appeared  to  some  of  my  inter- 
locutors as  a  riddle,  and  to  others  as  proof  positive  of 
the  fickleness  and  want  of  political  sagacity  in  the  Greek 
people. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  in  the  interest  of  M. 
Venizelos  himself  that  a  truthful,  circumstantial,  and 
impartial  explanation  should  be  offered  in  response  to 
inquiries  which  are  the  result  partly  of  the  absence  of  re- 
liable information  and  partly  of  the  propagation  of  mis- 
leading reports  by  fanatical  partisans  and  disappointed 
office-seekers.  In  my  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  the 
succession  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Venizelist  regime  in  Greece  I  shall  be  guided  by  that 
strict  observance  of  impartiality  and  truthfulness  which 
I  have  invariably  set  before  me  in  dealing  with  our  home 
affairs;  for,  while  I  cede  it  to  none  in  admiration  of 
M.  Venizelos'  talents  and  have  promoted  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  purely  patriotic  side  of  his  policy,  I  was 
never  included  in  his  "inner  circle"  and  I  never  made  it 
a  secret  that  I  could  not  identify  myself  with  certain  as- 
pects of  his  administration  at  home.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  been  a  party  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
what  Americans  call  a  Mugwump.  But  I  have  always 
observed  it  as  a  rule  in  my  career  never  to  be  mixed  lip 
in  internal  party  politics,"  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
diplomatic  representative,  especially  of  a  small  State, 
can  most  usefully  serve  his  country  if  he  is  known  to 
speak  and  act,  not  as  for  a  party,  but  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Well,  then,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  diplo- 
matic achievements  of  M.  Venizelos  will  ever  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  recorded  in  modern 
history.  Unfortunately,  the  grandiose  structure  which 
he  raised  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  did  not  rest  on  a  firm 
foundation ;  and  it  is  an  axiom  in  politics  that  no  for- 
eign policy  can  be  successful  or  enduring  which  does  not 
stand  on  a  substructure  of  a  healthy,  upright,  good  ad- 
ministration at  home,  compelling  confidence  and  im- 
posing respect. 

M.  Venizelos'  first  administration  was  quite  admira- 
ble: this  much  even  his  opponents  admit:  and  it  was  on 
the  excellence  of  that  administration  that  his  strength 

1  Dr.  Gennadius  has  been  in  the  Greek  diplomatic  servii-e 
for  over  half  a  century. — THE  EDITOR. 
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in  the  country  rested;  but  on  his  return  from.  Salonika, 
and  the  departure  of  King  Constantine,  things  rapidly 
changed  for  the  worse.  From  June,  1917,  onward  his 
friends  and  his  organs  entered  upon  a  veritable  orgy  of 
lawlessness  and  of  reprisals,  in  revenge  for  disorders  and 
attacks  which  had  admittedly  occurred  before  their  ad- 
vent to  power,  but  which  no  party,  claiming  to  be  liberals 
and  reformists,  could  reciprocate  without  the  entire  loss 
of  whatever  prestige  and  influence  they  claimed. 

Officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  venerable  university 
professors,  civil  servants  of  irreproachable  record,  but 
suspected  of  royalistic  sympathies  or  as  not  sufficiently 
zealous  supporters  of  the  regime,  were  summarily  dis- 
missed by  the  thousands.2  The  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion decreeing  the  immovability  of  judges — a  guarantee 
for  impartial  justice  secured  after  long  eiforts  in 
Greece — was  arbitrarily  suspended  and  a  number  of 
judges,  considered  not  friendly,  were  destituted.  Even 
the  bar  was  tampered  with  and  obscure  lawyers  were 
suddenly  raised  to  high  functions.  Worst  of  all,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  hierarchy  of  Greece,  which  we  were 
proud  to  know  had  ever  remained  outside  politics,  was 
also  invaded,  and  such  members  of  the  Holy  Synod  as 
were  involved  in  that  shameful  anathema  against  M. 
Venizelos,  were  either  deposed  (in  contravention  of 
Article  2  of  the  Constitution)  or  exiled  to  some  convent. 
Emergency  laws  of  the  most  drastic  kind  were  promul- 
gated without  any  regard  to  existing  constitutional 
guaranties,  especially  the  notorious  "Law  'No.  755," 
which  created  a  new  offense,  loosely  described  as  "un- 
friendly attitude  or  malevolence  against  the  status  quo." 

It  must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  some  of  these 
measures  would  have  been  enforced  by  any  government 
in  times  of  great  stress  and  storm.  Some  other  of  the 
regulations  decreed  were  avowedly  intended  to  hold  in 
check  those  who  were  not  favorably  disposed  toward 
M.  Venizelos'  regime.  But  their  misapplication  by  un- 
scrupulous or  overzealous  adherents  resulted  in  a  veri- 
table coup  d'etat,  which  gradually  deteriorated  into  a 
state  of  siege  and  of  actual  terror.  The  asylum  of 
private  houses  ceased  to  exist,  and  peaceable  men  and 
women  were  summarily  imprisoned  or  exiled  without 
trial  of  any  sort,  but  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they 


2  According  to  data  derived  from  the  decrees  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  the  following  are  the  numbers  of 
officials  dismissed  from  the  various  departments.  The  Veni- 
zelos Cabinet,  however,  in  their  explanation  before  the  cham- 
ber, quoted  the  lesser  numbers  (in  the  second  column)  as 
dismissals  decreed  for  political  reasons : 


Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 48 

Department  of  Religion  and  Instruction 3,169 

Department  of  Interior 699 

Department  of  Finance 1,062 

Department  of  Justice 576 

Department  of  Communications 1,151 

Department  of  Agriculture 196 

Department  of  National  Economy 138 


18 

286 

30 

240 

345 

65 

40 

14 


7,039        1,038 

To  these  must  be  added  1,827  army  officers  (including  9 
generals,  95  colonels,  and  106  lieutenant-colonels).  Of  these, 
466  were  degraded  to  the  ranks,  429  were  exiled,  114  im- 
prisoned, and  167  recalled  to  activity ;  also  300  naval  officers, 
including  4  rear-admirals.  Besides  these,  the  editors  of  12 
Athenian  journals  and  as  many  contributors  were  imprisoned 
or  exiled. 


were  royalists  or  the  unsupported  accusation  of  detrac- 
tors. It  may  read  as  a  good  story,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
even  a  parrot  which  had  in  happier  days  learned  to  chirp 
the  song  of  "The  Eagle's  Son"  (King  Constantine)  was 
placed  under  police  restraint. 

The  chief  agent  in  these  heroic  exploits,  which  gen- 
erally ended  in  some  tragedy,  was  the  notorious  Gyparis, 
a  Cretan  of  criminal  antecedents,  who  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  "Corps  de  Surete"  and  who  enjoyed  un- 
limited credits  at  the  public  treasury.3  He  trumped  up 
secret  plots  when  some  unfriendly  person  was  to  be 
removed  or  a  newspaper  office  to  be  raided.  He  went 
so  far  in  the  exerci.se  of  his  arbitrary  powers  as  to  enter 
the  chamber  in  full  session  and,  revolver  in  hand,  drag 
down  from  the  tribune  a  deputy  whose  discourse  was 
not  to  his  liking.  His  crowning  misdeed  was  compassing 
the  butchery,  in  broad  daylight,  of  Ion  Dragonmis,  a 
young  man  of  great  promise  and  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
whose  loss  I  still  mourn.  The  assassins  were  well  known, 
but  remained  unmolested  for  several  weeks  after  the 
crime.  And  the  true  friends  of  M.  Venizelos  saw  witli 
deep  regret  this  foul  individual  accompany  that  illus- 
trious statesman  on  his  departure  from  Athens. 

Another  grave  error,  which  aroused  the  feelings  of  the 
Greeks,  proverbially  susceptible  in  matters  of  family 
affections  and  ties,  was  the  refusal  to  permit  Queen 
Sophie  to  be  by  her  dying  son,  King  Alexander.  Her 
imploring  telegram  was  left  unanswered.  A  similar 
message  from  the  Dowager  Queen  Olga,  relating  to  the 
circumstances  of  that  tragedy,  was  held  up  by  the  censor 
for  four  days,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  that  un- 
fortunate young  prince  were  hurried  and  bungled  in  an 
unseemly  way.  The  most  elementary  amenities  of  civil 
life  came  gradually  to  be  ignored  and  a  wave  of  violence 
swept  over  the  country.  Fourteen  former  cabinet  min- 
isters were  impeached.  The  Cretan  Deputy  Couudouros 
boxed  the  ears  of  a  bishop  while  officiating,  and  no  one, 
unless  a  declared  and  reckless  partisan,  could  count 
himself  safe. 

Now  the  Greeks  are  naturally  a  peaceable,  amiable 
people ;  they  have  the  sense  of  equality  and  independence 
developed  in  a  very  high  degree  and  are  instinctively 
averse  to  brutality.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  a  summary  account  gradually 
aroused  most  bitter  feelings  throughout  the  land.  The 
spirit  of  partisanship  become  intense;  the  old  political 
parties  seemed  to  disappear  and  the  country  was  divided 
into  two  factions — the  Venizelists  and  the  anti-Veni- 
zelists — a  deplorable  division  which  extended  among 
Greeks  beyond  the  confines  of  Greece.  The  nation  was 
torn  in  twain  as  it  was  never  before. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  gradually  matured 
in  Greece.  Little  of  all  this  was  heard  at  the  time  out- 
side the  Kingdom,  because  of  the  all-absorbing  events 
of  the  war  and  also  because  of  the  brilliant  effects  of 

3  The  following  is  his  record  in  the  books  of  the  prefecture 
of  police  at  Athens  a  few  years  anterior  to  his  appointment 
as  chief  of  the  Corps  de  Surete:  "Gyparis,  Paul.  Native  of 
Crete ;  former  chief  of  a  gang ;  always  without  visible  means 
of  support.  Gambler.  Incriminated  for  various  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  life.  Criminal  by  nature.  Condemned,  No. 
1723/12,  to  two  months'  imprisonment  for  act  of  violence; 
No.  1423/12,  to  30  drachmas  fine  for  threatening;  No. 
2719/16,  attempted  murder  and  high  treason."  Signed  by 
the  prefect  of  police,  Caragonnis. 
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the  foreign  policy  of  M.  Vcni/clos,  who  was  practically 
a  dictator  at  home,  but  who  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
premiership  was  almost  continually  absent  in  Paris  and 
London.  During  this  time  he  entrusted  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  to  a  cabinet  who  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  abuses  committed,  both  administrative  and 
financial.  For  incapacity,  jobbery,  peculation,  contempt 
of  every  restraint,  and  arbitrariness,  not  to  say  for  pro- 
ceedings of  actual  tyranny,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  match  for  that  cabinet  in  the  annals  of  Greece.  With- 
out going  into  minute  biographical  data,  it  is  a  fact  that 
one  of  its  principal  members  was  a  partner  in  a  firm 
twice  declared  bankrupt,  and  another  was  admittedly 
the  most  notorious  jobber  in  Greece. 

Now,  how  could  all  this  have  occurred?  How  could 
any  one,  in  choosing  such  men,  have  expected  that  a 
cabinet  of  this  description  would  obtain  the  confidence, 
or  even  the  respect,  of  a  people  like  the  Greeks.  M. 
Venizelos  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  a  man  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  rare  gifts,  whose  charm  of  man- 
ner, persuasiveness,  and  magnetism  are  positively  irre- 
sistible. It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  him  the  enduring 
gratitude  of  Greece  for  all  he  has  accomplished.  But, 
great  as  are  his  merits,  he  has  his  serious  shortcomings. 
Even  Achilles  had  his  vulnerable  point.  And  M.  Veni- 
zelos has  had  the  misfortune  of  always  choosing  his 
instruments  badly — so  badly  that  one  would  almost  be 
driven  to  believe  that  he  has  a  predilection  for  nonenti- 
ties and  shady  individuals.  His  surroundings,  those  in 
whom  he  most  confided,  were  almost  invariably  men  of 
an  undesirable  kind.  And  there  is  hardly  a  man  in 
Greece  outstanding  for  character  or  preeminence  of  some 
sort  whom  he  has  not  either  set  aside  or  completely 
estranged.  One  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  great  is 
their  ability  to  enlist  all  available  talent  in  their  service. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
deplorable  administration  of  Greece  during  his  absence. 
From  Paris  and  London  he  thundered  threats  against 
the  guilty  and  promised  radical  reforms ;  but  on  his 
periodical  returns  to  Athens  no  one  was  punished,  no 
minister  dismissed,  while  some  of  them  were  even  com- 
mended for  their  services.  What  is  the  explanation? 
Apparently  he  had  lost  control  over  them ;  they  had  ac- 
quired too  much  power,  and  possibly  also  knew  too 
much ;  he  was  impotent  to  check  them.  His  home  policy 
had  deteriorated  into  a  vacillating  opportunism ;  his 
whole  mind  was  centered  in  his  foreign  policy,  by  the 
success  of  which  he  evidently  expected  to  outweigh  and 
set  aright  the  disordered  administration  at  home — a 
fatal  inversion  of  the  political  axiom  recorded  above. 

It  was  urged  by  the  apologists  of  that  administration 
that  others  would  not  have  done  better  in  like  circum- 
stances. It  would  be  idle  to  endeavor  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove such  a  proposition.  But  in  the  case  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos it  may  be  truly  said,  "Eminence  oblige."  The 
Greek  people  had  placed  themselves  and  all  that  was 
theirs  unreservedly  in  his  hands,  expecting  good  govern- 
ment; and  no  free  people  forgive  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  their  own  governors.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bill 
of  indemnity  by  popular  acclamation.  Yet  the  position 
of  M.  Venizelos,  even  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  of 
Xovember,  1920,  was,  generally  speaking,  so  strong, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  itself  would  not  have  prevailed 
against  him,  had  he  on  his  return  to  Athens  made  an 


example  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  most  notorious  offenders, 
and  reformed  his  cabinet.  What  did  prevail  against  him 
were  his  colleagues  and  proteges.  They  assured  him 
that  they  were  supreme  in  popular  favor  and  that  they 
would  sweep  the  country  at  the  elections.  To  the  last 
they  persisted  in  their  perversity  and  blindness,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  never  in  Greece  such  an  over- 
whelming electoral  defeat  as  that  of  M.  Venizelos.  To 
have  expected  the  Greeks  not  to  record  their  votes 
against  the  deplorable  maladministration  and  shameless 
peculation  during  three  continuous  years,  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  to  have  deemed  them  unworthy 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  free  citizens.  It  was  their 
duty  to  vote  as  they  did;  and  the  significance  of  that 
vote  is  all  the  greater,  si  nee  extraordinary  efforts  had  been 
made  and  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  Venizelists.  To  the  honor  of  M.  Veni- 
zelos be  it  recorded  that  he  himself  acknowledged  the 
verdict  as  constitutionally  sound  and  binding,  and  he 
publicly  counseled  his  friends  to  support  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  to  unite  while  the  interests  of  Greece  were 
still  debated,  and  to  relegate  party  politics  to  other  times. 
Unfortunately,  certain  overzealous  or  self-interested  ad- 
herents have  not  followed  that  patriotic  advice. 

What  was,  then,  the  position  ?  The  throne  was  vacant. 
Young  King  Alexander  had  died  a  tragic  death.  The 
offer  of  the  succession  to  his  youngest  brother,  Prince 
Paul,  who  was  under  his  father's  tutelage  in  Switzer- 
land, was  admittedly  a  farcical  proceeding.  King  t'on- 
stantine  had  never  abdicated.  He  had  yielded  during 
the  war  to  the  pressure  of  the  Allies  to  absent  himself, 
and  he  confided  the  throne  to  his  son,  Alexander.  The 
Greek  people,  free  after  the  elections  to  settle  as  they 
pleased  their  home  affairs,  called  back  King  Constantine 
to  the  vacant  throne.  That  is  the  plain  and  unadorned 
recital  of  events.  We  are  told  it  was  a  mistake  to  call 
back  King  Constantine.  Why  so?  Let  us  consider. 
The  facts  which  the  Greek  people  had  clearly  before 
them  were  these:  Capodistrias,  the  Governor  of  Greece 
immediately  after  the  war  of  independence,  was  assassi- 
nated. King  Otho  was  dethroned.  For  these  two  upsets 
we  were,  at  the  time,  bitterly  criticised.  King  George 
had  met  with  a  violent  death.  King  Alexander  died  in 
tragic  circumstances.  Were  we  to  have  one  more  up- 
heaval, another  tragedy,  another  radical  change  of  re- 
gime? How  could  we  thus  ever  reach  stability  and 
finality? 

This  latter  dynasty  has  taken  root  in  Greece;  it  is 
already  in  its  second  generation,  and  that  generation 
embodies  the  realization  of  the  prayers  and  hopes  of  the 
Greeks  during  five  consecutive  centuries — a  Greek-born 
Prince,  bearing  the  charmed  name  of  Constantine.  At 
his  christening  representatives  from  every  commune  in 
Greece  and  from  every  Greek  center  abroad  had  assem- 
bled in  Athens  to  witness  and  celebrate  the  realization 
of  that  secular  national  promise.  This  may  not  be  high 
politics,  but  who  of  you  will  not  tolerate,  will  not 
respect,  will  not  be  moved  by  a  national  tradition  so 
noble,  so  touching,  so  full  of  poetry  and  simple  faith? 
Moreover,  King  Constantine's  prestige  with  his  people 
was  heightened  by  the  glory  of  the  victories  of  the  two 
wars  against  the  Turks  in  1912  and  the  Bulgars  in  1913, 
during  which  he  displayed,  without  any  doubt,  the 
talents  of  a  consummate  strategist. 
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Let  no  one  suppose  that  these  facts  are  put  forward 
in  order  to  evade  the  more  important  issue — the  faulty 
foreign  policy  attributed  to  King  Constantine.  The  ad- 
vice tendered  by  some  of  those  around  him  may  have 
been  partly  at  fault.  But  what  I  would  ask  my  readers 
to  bear  in  "mind  is  this:  The  actual  facts,  all  the  details, 
the  precise  attitude  of  the  King  on  one  side,  and  M. 
Venizelos  on  the  other — these  important  items  in  the 
controversy  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Moreover, 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war  hesitancy,  mistrust, 
failing  faith,  faint-heartedness,  doubt,  and  self-interest 
were  manifested  not  in  Greece  only.  Who  has  been, 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  so  steadfast  and  so  un- 
selfish as  not  to  fear  the  scrutiny  of  some  such  unhappy 
interludes  ? 

But  let  us  face  squarely  and  impartially  the  main  and 
one  important  fact  in  this  controversy.  The  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  King  Constantine  and  M. 
Venizelos  were  not  so  much  disagreements  on  policy  as 
they  were  personal  dislikes,  arising  out  or  incompati- 
bility of  temperament  and  varying  conceptions  of  con- 
duct. Had  M.  Venizelos  chosen  to  exercise  his  fascinat- 
ing persuasiveness  he  might  have  discovered  a  way  to 
compromise.  Unfortunately,  his  relations  with  the  royal 
family  of  Greece  were  from  the  outset  marked  by  hos- 
tility and  harshness.  "  Under  his  administration  two 
of  its  members,  King  George  and  King  Alexander,  met 
with  tragic  deaths.  Of  course,  no  one  will  lay  this  down 
to  M.  Venizelos'  account;  it  was  his  misfortune;  but  he 
might  have  avoided  the  quarrels  which  resulted  in  the 
forced  abdication  of  Prince  George  from  the  governor- 
ship of  Crete,  and  he  could  surely  have  prevented  the 
bitter  dispute  which  necessitated  King  Constantino's 
absence  from  Greece  during  three  eventful  years.  M. 
Venizelos  is  a  wise  statesman  and  would,  I  believe,  have 
followed  a  different  policy  from  that  which  compelled 
him  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  two  revolutions  had 
he  not  been  incensed  and  irritated  by  the  intrigues  and 
innuendoes  of  unscrupulous  and  self-seeking  followers. 

These  same  men  are  now  clamoring  for  another  upset 
in  Greece — they  want  to  set  up  a  republic.  With  char- 
acteristic absence  of  good  sense,  they  do  not  tell  us  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  liberties  now  enjoyed  by  the  Greek 
people,  or  what  they  propose  to  add  to  those  liberties,  or 
what  sort  of  a  republic  they  project.  They  only  tell  us 
it  will  not  be  on  the  American  model.  I  should  think 
not !  For  a  president  of  a  republic,  invested  with  the 
powers  an  American  President  wields,  would  not  be 
tolerated  •  in  Greece  for  so  much  as  four  months,  let 
alone  four  years. 

The  people  of  Greece  enjoy,  in  many  ways,  wider 
liberties  than  those  of  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  no 
people  less  fit  for  a  republican  form  of  government  than 
the  Greeks.  We  are  the  most  democratic  people  in 
Europe;  but  we  have  the  sense  of  equality  developed  to 
such  a  pitch,  we  are  egalitaires  to  such  an  extent,  that 
we  would  not  tolerate  one  of  ourselves  as  President  of 
the  State,  not  for  a  twelve-month;  and  then  we  would 
have  a  republic  of  the  traditional  pattern  of  certain 
tropical  republics.  This  is  perfectly  well  understood  by 
our  newly  inspired  republicans;  they  themselves  are 
perfact  types  of  egalitairism  and  of  insubordination  to 
any  authority.  But,  then,  if  they  do  not  go  on  agitating 
frantically  their  raison  d'etre  would  be  gone! 


We  want  no  more  of  such  nuisances.  We  want  no 
more  agitations  and  upsets.  We  want  no  more  factious 
politics.  Good  Greeks  serve  neither  parties  nor  persons. 
We  serve  first  our  country  and  only  our  country — our 
country,  right  or  wrong — and  to  serve  her  well  we  need 
peace  and  quietness,  unity  and  absence  of  factions.  He 
is  a  traitor  who  will  not  now,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
eschew  partisanship,  and  work  in  concord  and  with  un- 
selfishness. 

Dangers  of  all  kinds  face  us  from  without.  Our 
brave  and  victorious  army,  our  brothers  who  have  been 
under  arms  for  nine  consecutive  years  without  so  much 
as  a  whisper  of  complaint  or  a  symptom  of  weariness, 
but  with  the  noble  cheer  of  successive  victories — our 
army  stands  as  a  firm  bulwalk  against  that  hoard  of 
Kemalist  cut-throats.  But  these  professional  butchers 
of  women  and  children  are  now  being  strengthened 
afresh  by  those  whom  we  were  wont  to  honor  as  the  de- 
fenders of  liberty  and  civilization.  It  is  not  with  disser- 
tations about  the  best  form  of  a  republic  that  we  shall 
ward  off  this  danger.  Wre  must  rely  on  ourselves  and 
be  ready  with  sacrifices.  And  the  country  is  best  served 
by  those  who  offer  as  sacrifice  their  pet  schemes  and 
their  personal  preferences.  Wre  must  support  the  estab- 
lished regime  in  Greece,  being  mindful  of  this  all- 
important  fact,  often  forgotten  or  ignored :  The  con- 
cessions and  promises  in  favor  of  Hellenism  recorded  in 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  were  not  made  to  M.  Venizelos 
personally,  but  to  Greece;  and  without  the  people  of 
Greece  at  the  back  of  him,  M.  Venizelos  would  not  have 
obtained  thetn.  As  long,  therefore,  as  his  successor  to 
the  premiership  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  country,  he 
is  the  leader  we  must  follow  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  finds  itself  now. 

1  hope  I  have  not  deviated  from  my  promise  at  the 
outset — to  state  the  truth  squarely  and  impartially.  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  so  undeterred  by  the  result, 
almost  invariably  in  such  cases,  of  displeasing  both 
parties. 


SUPERFICIALITY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

PERHAPS  there  is  some  branch  of  legal  knowledge 
which  has  received  less  analysis  than  has  inter- 
national law,  but  it  does  not  at  the  moment  appear  what 
that  branch  may  be.  The  books,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, fail  to  uncover  the  differences  between  ordinary 
usages  and  conventional  agreements;  between  adjective 
law  and  the  basic  laws  by  which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, masses  of  mankind  embodied  into  States  are 
controlled — laws  which  when  violated  bring  inevitable 
punishment.  Little  attention  is  given  to  the  penal  and 
natural  sanctions  which  follow  the  breaking  of  inter- 
national law.  The  State  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  non- 
moral  institution,  not  subject  to  the  workings  of  any  law 
higher  than  itself.  Such  a  non-moral  thing  as  a  rock 
is  constructed  according  to  and  controlled  by  the  oper- 
ations of  a  great  variety  of  natural  laws.  Writers  have 
been  strangely  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  State  is  but  an 
aggregation  of  human  units,  just  as  the  rock  is  an  ag- 
gregation of  atoms,  and  that  it  is  not  freed  from  the 
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laws  surrounding  individual  and  collective  human  ex- 
istence.  Wrongs  which  may  be  inflicted  by  and  upon 
individuals  are  not  changed  into  rights  because  the  State 
is  brought  into  action. 

The  student  is  perplexed  and  appalled  by  the  appar- 
ent complexity  of  international  law — a  complexity  which 
exists  largely,  however,  only  in  the  minds  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  not  in  the  subject  itself.  He  is  furnished 
with  no  clew  with  which  to  find  his  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth.  He  is  told  that  the  sources  of  international 
law  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  eminent  authors, 
in  the  practices  of  nations,  and  in  conventional  agree- 
ments between  nations,  such  as  are  ordinarily  embodied 
in  treaties.  He  is  not  warned  that  much  of  such  so- 
called  law  is  but  the  crystallization  of  wrong-doing  on 
the  part  of  nations.  It  is  largely  left  to  him  to  discover, 
unaided,  that  he  has  been  given  mere  enumerations  of 
facts,  and  not  the  results  of  diligent  study  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  law  itself.  He  is  taught  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  the  laws  of  war  despite  the  fact  that  the  usages 
of  war  contain  none  of  the  attributes  of  law. 

The  student,  relying  upon  the  instructions  of  a  pro- 
fessor who  has  not  been  trained  to  use  his  own  mind, 
will  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  a  State  is  a  creature 
outside  and  beyond  law,  sovereign  in  itself,  and  that, 
like  the  king,  it  can  do  no  wrong.  He  must  himself 
discover  that  this  conception  of  a  State  is  medieval, 
feudal  and  aristocratic — assuredly  not  democratic.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  is  assured  States  are  sovereign  in  their 
foreign  relations,  he  is  told  that  equality  exists  between 
them — two  ideas  utterly  irreconcilable.  The  sovereign 
knows  no  higher  law.  Equals  may  not,  without  violating 
equality,  seek  forcibly  to  impose  their  wills  upon  each 
other.  If  they  do,  then  they  violate  law — real  inter- 
national law. 

Thus  the  student  has  little  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  basic  international  law — law  which 
may  not  be  disobeyed  except  at  the  cost  of  damage  to 
the  State  itself  and  to  humanity  at  large.  It  is  not 
given  him  to  learn  that  there  may  be  a  comparative 
jurisprudence  attaching  to  international  law.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  casual  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  is  a  Union  of  States  resembling  in  their  inter- 
relations nations  at  large  and  from  whose  workings  sug- 
gestive information  may  be  drawn.  But,  if  the  subject 
is  pursued,  even  here  emphasis  is  laid  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  Union's  system  of  federal  courts.  The  real 
source  of  the  strength  of  the  Union — the  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  traffic  between  the  States — receives  scant 
notice,  and  the  unlawfulness  (in  nature)  of  interference 
with  commerce  between  nations  is  ignored.  The  pen- 
alties for  the  breaking  of  this  law  in  international  rela- 
tions remains  unperceived. 

Due  to  our  lack  of  imagination,  no  basis  is  found  for 
a  comparative  jurisprudence  dealing  with  the  law  con- 
trolling the  State  as  an  organized  nation  of  men  and  the 
law  controlling  individuals.  It  is  entirely  overlooked 
that,  in  the  slow  processes  of  the  ages,  we  have  worked 
out  a  basis  of  human  right  which  may  not  be  ignored 
when  we  consider  the  State  at  large.  Mankind  has  dis- 
covered, as  to  the  individual,  that  he  may  not  murder 
or  steal ;  that  such  offenses  are  unsocial,  and  therefore 
prohibited  by  natural  law  and  punished,  directly  and 


corporeally,  by  the  civil  law.  It  has  further  been  dis- 
covered that  the  individual  possesses  natural  rights — 
rights  that  we  know  are  natural,  because  their  infringe- 
ment brings,  sooner  or  later,  punishment  upon  the  in- 
f ringer,  whether  a  person  or  a  State.  Nevertheless,  no 
comparative  jurisprudence  has  yet  taught  international 
law  writers  that  theft  of  possessions  and  murder  of  their 
owners  committed  by  a  State,  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
is  as  unsocial  an  act  as  when  like  offenses  are  committed 
by  a  single  individual. 

Apparently,  no  international  law  writer  will  recognize 
these  and  countless  other  facts  and  appreciate  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  them  until  the  data  of  international 
law — real  international  law — have  been  collected  and  ar- 
ranged and  their  bearings  understood.  So  far,  this  work 
has  not  been  done  either  systematically  or  intelligently. 
We  do  not  speak  a  true  language  of  international  law, 
but  a  jumble  of  sounds  which  we  have  not  resolved  into 
their  component  elements. 

International  lawyers  as  yet  are  without  a  clear  test 
which  they  can  apply  to  the  facts  of  a  new  situation 
and  determine  from  its  probable  results,  as  shown  by 
experience,  what  may  be  the  righteous  course  to  pursue. 
If  through  their  faulty  vocabulary  and  store  of  mis- 
understood facts  they  can  find  no  analogy,  they  are  lost 
in  approaching  the  question.  They  do  not  know  whether 
to  test  it  by  the  gallon,  bushel,  wind  gage,  pressure  gage, 
weather-cock,  Ten  Commandments,  or  by  the  principles 
of  Machiavelli.  They  are  worse  off  than  a  case  lawyer 
confronting  strange  conditions. 

The  votaries  of  the  international  law  of  today  write 
grave  books  for  the  edification  of  the  student  about  the 
events  of  any  war  which  may  have  passed  over  the  world, 
and  their  manner  of  so  doing  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  counsel  is  darkened.  The  political  facts  leading  up 
to  the  war  receive  the  fullest,  though  often  unenlight- 
ened, treatment.  The  interests  controlling  political  ac- 
tion are  slightly  passed  over  or  ignored.  The  more  re- 
mote origins  of  the  dispute  are  not  traced  out.  The 
immediate  events,  which  are  results  and  not  beginnings, 
are  treated  as  the  groundwork  of  the  trouble  culminating 
in  war.  Nothing  of  a  fundamental  character  is  devel- 
oped, informing  the  reader  or  student  as  to  the  rights 
originally  violated  or  the  rights  proposed  to  be  violated 
by  the  institution  of  war ;  for,  throughout,  the  non-moral 
conception  of  the  State  influences  or  prevents  thought. 

The  learned  authors  gravely  consider  whether  the  out- 
break was  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  or 
whether  the  killings  commenced  without  warning,  and 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  course.  They  dis- 
cuss the  development  of  contraband  which  the  war  has 
brought  about,  ignoring  the  fact  that  this  is  equivalent 
to  a  discussion  as  to  whether,  a  man's  coat  being  taken, 
his  vest  should  likewise  go  to  the  thief,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  watch  should  accompany  the  vest.  The  oc- 
casion arising,  much  time  is  spent  over  the  law  of  block- 
ade, and  it  is  discovered  whether  it  has  been  changed  or 
modified  by  the  events  of  the  war.  The  fact  is  overlooked 
that  the  alleged  law  of  blockade  permit*  interference 
with  the  right  of  the  neutral  to  trade  with  one  of  the 
combatants,  and,  justifying  violation  of  a  natural  right, 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  sound  law. 

The  writers  discuss  the  use  of  dum-dum  or  explosive 
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bullets,  gas,  and  other  methods  of  human  extinction  and 
seek  to  discover  which  is  the  most  in  accordance  with 
Christian  usage  and,  let  us  assume,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  They  examine  the  facts  as  to  the  levy  of  con- 
tributions upon  the  civil  populations  by  the  several 
armies,  but  any  doubt  as  to  the  entire  honesty  of  this 
practice  is  never  expressed. 

As  to  what  they  regard  as  rules  controlling  the  use 
of  balloons,  airplanes,  bombs,  and  submarine  mines,  they 
call  the  changed  practice  a  development  of  law.  The 
rights  of  neutrals  are  constantly  described  by  them  as 
increased  or  lessened  through  the  actions  of  the  com- 
batants. No  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  fighter  to 
subordinate  the  interests  of  a  peaceful  nation  to  his 
wishes  sei -i us  to  arise. 

In  doing  these  several  tilings  they  do  not  cite  the  con- 
clusions of  any  tribunal  in  which  the  life  or  well-being 
of  men  is  regarded  of  any  moment,  or  cite  from  any 
legal  decision  at  all,  except  it  be  the  dicta  of  the  prize 
courts  of  the  parties  in  conflict. 

They  think  that  they  are  developing  law  when  they 
are  merely  setting  down  a  narrative  of  facts  concerning 
violations  of  the  rights  of  untrammeled  human  existence, 
violations  which  are  the  negation  of  law.  The  reserva- 
tion might  be  made  that  these  facts  do  have  the  subtle 
relation  to  the  written  or  unwritten  law  which  the  acts 
of  a  criminal  have  to  that  moral  rule  he  has  violated. 
As  furnishing  data  for  real  international  law,  they  are 
exactly  comparable  with  the  criminal  history  of  Jack 
Shepherd  or  with  accounts  of  the  exploits  of  those  who 
have  perished  on  Tyburn  Hill. 

The  books  being  published,  the  reviewers  pronounce 
them  to  be  "notable  contributions  to  the  science  of  inter- 
national law" —  a  commendation  to  which  no  criticism 
may  be  offered  except  that  the  volumes  are  not  scientific 
and  that  they  have  no  relation  to  real  law. 

It  is  not  just  to  say  that  the  writers  of  these  tomes 
have  performed  utterly  useless  labor.  There  is  probably 
sufficient  reason  for  the  classification  and  recordation  of 
even  the  most  unsavory  events.  But  take  this  work  for 
what  it  is,  and  do  not  associate  it  in  any  way,  save  as  a 
warning,  with  what  may  be  classified  as  international 
law.  The  real  duty  of  the  collector  of  the  data  of  inter- 
national law,  upon  whose  work  the  jurist  must  predicate 
his  expositions  of  law,  is  not  far  different  from  that  of 
the  actor,  whose  place  it  is  to  hold,  "as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature;  to  show  Virtue  her  own  feature,  Scorn 
her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure." 

Bearing  in  mind  and  applying  this  Shakespearean 
suggestion,  take  this  concrete  example:  In  1912  a  war 
broke  out  between  Italy  and  Tripoli.  Italian  troops  in- 
vaded Tripoli  and  finally  conquered  the  country.  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  the  historian  of  international 
events  toward  this  war,  and  what  would  he  find  to  ex- 
amine and  discuss  ?  He  would  consider  the  causes  of  the 
war,  inquiring  particularly  whether  or  not  Italian  states- 
men believed  Tripoli  to  be  a  land  of  potential  wealth. 
He  would  examine,  and  perhaps  discover,  what  impor- 
tant Italian  business  interests  desired  profit  in  Tripoli 
in  the  way  of  control  of  natural  resources,  extension  of 
banking  institutions,  concessions  for  railways  and  other 
means  of  commerce,  and  what  other  business  and  mer- 
cantile institutions  regarded  it  as  a  fruitful  field  for 


their  endeavors.  He  would  inquire  curiously  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  interlocking  political  and 
business  directorate  controlling  Italian  politics;  whether 
or  not  the  interrelation  was  represented  by  the  same 
people  or  those  intimately  allied  with  them,  or  whether 
or  not  there  existed  financial  obligations  on  the  part  of 
the  politician  toward  the  business  men.  He  would  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  there  was  a  jealousy  between  those 
whom  we  courteously  call  Italian  statesmen  toward  other 
countries  because  of  the  processes  of  subjugation  in  north 
Africa  which  had  been  carried  on  by  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  moment  to  him 
whether  or  not,  as  against  those  nations,  Italy  was 
claiming  her  share  of  the  loot  in  a  field  the  conquest  of 
which  w;is  regarded  as  relatively  easy,  and  whether  or 
not  this  conquest  was  claimed  by  Italians  and  re- 
garded by  politicians  in  other  nations  as  Italy's  compen- 
sation for  her  good  nature  while  those  countries  were 
gaining  control  of  resources  in  a  land  comparatively  near 
to  Italy.  He  would  investigate  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
artificial  desire  among  the  people  for  the  occupancy  of 
Tripoli  had  been  cultivated  through  artful  repetitions 
of  the  fact  that  1,500  to  2,000  years  before  the  old 
lionian  Empire  had  subdued  it.  His  interest  would  be 
exciied  if  he  found  that  the  idea  had  been  disseminated 
among  the  Italian  peasantry  that  Tripoli  was  a  land  of 
large  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  from  the  pos- 
session of  which  workers  in  the  fields  and  mines  of  the 
Peninsula  might  hope  to  gain.  He  would  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  minor  elements  had  been  appealed  to 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public  sentiment  in  Italy, 
as,  for  instance,  whether  or  not  the  contempt  which 
people  of  one  religion  arc  ready  to  bestow  upon  people 
of  another  religion  had  been  systematically  stirred  up, 
and  whether  or  not  an  analogous  racial  contempt  so 
easily  brought  to  the  surface  had  been  excited,  these  not 
as  direct,  causes  of  the  war,  but  as  stimuli  to  bring  men 
to  the  point  of  slaughter.  Catchy  hut  elusive  watch- 
words, created  for  the  occasion,  would  not  be  overlooked. 

Turning  to  the  results  of  the  war,  the  writer  would 
strive  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  "imponderables,"  as 
they  are  termed,  such  as  the  hatred  and  contempt  which 
the  war  would  attach  to  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  minds 
of  Moslems,  and  to  give  full  weight  to  the  thoughts  of 
enmity  and  revenge  created  among  a  subject  people, 
thoughts  destined  sooner  or  later  to  find  their  outlet. 
He  would  measure  the  direct  monetary  loss  to  Italy  and 
the  burdens  placed  upon  Italian  subjects  for  which  they 
could  never  hope  to  have  a  return.  He  would  try  to 
gage  the  damage  done  by  the  withdrawal  of  men  from 
industrial  pursuits  to  the  ways  of  destruction,  this  as 
affecting  the  direct  physical  loss  and  the  necessary  moral 
degeneration.  He  would  not  fail  to  examine  into  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions of  Italy  with  other  nations. 

In  estimating,  on  the  other  side,  the  benefits,  if  he 
could  find  any,  he  would  inquire  whether  or  not  the  war 
had.  after  all,  given  an  enlarged  field  of  labor  for  the 
toiling  millions  of  Italy,  and  whether  or  not  its  financial 
benefits  had  inured  to  an  exceedingly  small  circle  of 
Italian  financiers,  while  the  whole  burden  fell  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  were  already  sufficiently  op- 
pressed. 

This  examination  might  well  be  multiplied  as  many 
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times  as  wars  have  been  indulged  in  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  Thus  would  be  furnished  a  tremendous  amount 
of  data  available  to  all  peoples  disposed  to  enter  upon 
armed  conflict.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  with  this 
data  gathered  together  new  proof  would  be  afforded  that 
aggressive  war  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  even  what 
Grotius  called  "a  just  war"  cannot  be  indulged  in,  with- 
out bringing  terrible  punishment  upon  the  nations  con- 
cerned. After  all,  we  shall  add  but  little  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  poet  who  wrote : 

When  thou  hearest  the  fool  rejoicing,  and  he  saith,  "It  is 

over  and  past. 
And  the  wrong  was  letter  than  right,  and  hate  turns  into 

li>ve  at  the  last, 
And   we  strove  for  nothing  at   all.  and  the  (Jods  are  fallen 

asleep; 
For  so  great  is  the  world  agrowing  that  the  evil  good  shall 

reap ;" 
Then  loosen  thy  sword  in  the  scabbard  and  settle  the  helm 

on  thine  head, 
For  men  betrayed  are  mighty,  and  great  are  the  wrongfully 

dead. 

And  thus  it  is  that  war  breeds  war,  and  we  become 
involved  in  a  vicious  circle,  recognized  as  legitimate  by 
the  international  law  writers,  but  in  which  justice  as 
between  man  and  man.  between  nation  and  nation,  plays 
no  part. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  CHRISTIANS  FOR 
STARVING  RUSSIA 

By  SAMUEL  McCREA  CAVERT 

IN  AN  area  bigger  than  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard — 
no  food !  In  the  region  of  the  Volga  today  hunger 
on  a  vaster  scale  than  known  within  the  memory  of  man  ! 

At  least  fifteen  million  peasants  in  Russia  starving  to 
death !  Plain,  cold  facts,  corroborated  by  the  head  of 
the  American  Eelief  Administration.  "The  worst  fam- 
ine in  the  history  of  the  world,"  Mr.  Hoover  calls  it. 

Rubbish  carts  going  around  to  collect  the  dead  bodies 
of  children  every  day.  Peasants  trying  to  subsist  on  a 
bread  composed  of  withered  grass  or  powdered  bark. 
Incredible,  but  true — confirmed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Quakers  in  that  land  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  twelve  dollars  will  save  a  life  till  harvest  time. 
How  many  lives  of  Russian  children  are  we  spending  in 
needless  luxuries?  Surely,  we  need  a  deeper  conscience 
on  the  sin  of  selfish  luxury  when  others  are  dying  for 
lack  of  what  we  recklessly  waste.  For  our  own  sake  we 
dare  not  be  so  callous  as  to  ignore  their  cry.  It  would 
mean  a  famine  of  the  soul  worse  than  the  famine  of  the 
body  that  the  Russians  face. 

''And  then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
for  I  was  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat." 

The  standard  of  judgment  is  the  way  we  have  treated 
another.  What  if  we  should  have  to  hear:  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  did 
it  not  to  me." 

Dare  we  say  before  that  Judgment-seat  that  the  Rus- 


sians are  only  getting  what  they  deserve?  Are  we  to 
punish  little  children  for  the  mistakes  of  their  fathers? 
Are  the  peasants  to  blame  for  the  overwhelming  drought  ? 
And  are  we  to  forget  that  Russia  gave  far  more  lives  in 
the  World  War  for  freedom  than  any  other  nation,  and 
gave  them  in  those  critical  days  before  we  had  ourselves 
come  in — gave  till  utterly  exhausted  and  a  suffering  peo- 
ple was  plunged  into  revolution?  In  a  very  real  sense 
Russia  gave  those  lives  in  our  stead.  What  are  we  now 
to  do  for  her?  In  the  fine  words  of  President  Harding, 
"We  must  put  aside  considerations  of  international 
politics  and  fundamental  differences  in  government. 
The  big  thing  is  the  call  of  the  suffering  and  the  dying." 
To  that  call  the  Christian  people  of  America,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  make  reply. 


THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  IRISH  PEACE 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  reported  in 
the  last  Issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  was  duly  ratified 
on  December  16  in  the  British  Parliament  by  overwhelming 
majorities— 156  to  47  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  401  to  58 
in  the  House  of  Commons — but  the  expected  prompt  victory 
in  the  I  tail  Klreanu  did  not  materialize.  It  was  not  until 
January  7,  after  a  protracted  and  bitter  debate  which  threw 
the  action  of  the  body  into  uncertainty,  that  ratification  was 
won,  and  the  majority  was  only  64  to  57. 

In  both  parliaments  there  were  "die-hards."  Tx>rd  Carson 
being  notable  in  the  British,  with  a  passionate  protest,  but 
it  was  only  in  the  Dail  Eireann  that,  under  the  leadership 
of  Eamonn  de  Valera,  they  made  a  real  and  formidable 
showing.  De  Valera  began  fighting  almost  as  soon  as  the 
pact  was  signed  in  London  by  the  commissioners.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  he  could  do  no  more  than  create  a  flurry, 
so  intense  was  the  Irish  desire  that  the  incredibly  terrible 
warfare,  halted  in  the  summer,  should  not  be  resumed,  and 
so  firm  were  many  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  Irish  leaders  in 
the  belief  that  the  treaty  gave  the  Irish  people  genuine  free- 
dom. But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  commanded  a  following 
of  importance  in  the  Dail,  if  not  among  the  masses  of  the 
Irish  people. 

One  reason  given  for  his  unexpected  strength  was  that 
many  of  the  members  were  men  who  had  served  in  the  Irish 
army  and  had  become  embittered  in  the  most  extreme  degree. 
It  also  was  a  fact  that  he  commanded  vigorous  support  from 
members  who  were  not  of  Irish  birth — from  champions  of 
Irish  freedom  born  in  England  and  elsewhere,  who  had  made 
the  Irish  cause  their  own.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact 
that  de  Valera  himself  was  not  born  on  Irish  soil. 

Described  by  his  friend,  H.  W.  Nevinson,  who  has  been  in 
Washington  representing  the  Manchester  Guardian  at  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  as  being  as  rigid 
as  an  equilateral  triangle,  de  Valera  was  in  action  as  early 
MS  December  12  against  the  treaty  giving  a  dominion  status 
to  Ireland,  instead  of  the  absolute  divorcement  from  Britain 
that  he  sought.  In  a  statement  issued  on  that  day.  he  denied 
emphatically  that  the  honor  of  Ireland  demanded  that  the 
Dail  ratify  the  treaty  to  which  the  Irish  commissioners  had 
fixed  their  signatures.  His  statement  was: 

I  have  been  asked  whether  the  honor  of  Ireland  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  arrived  at.  The 
honor  of  Ireland  is  not  involved.  The  plenipotentiaries  were 
sent  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  any  agreement  they 
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made  was  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Dail  Eireiinn  and  by 
the  country,  and  could  be  rejected  by  the  Dail  if  it  would 
not  commend  itself  to  the  Dail,  or  by  the  country  if  it  did 
not  commend  itself  to  the  country. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  will,  on  their  side,  similarly  consider  the  agreement 
solely  on  its  merits.  If  the  British  Parliament  desires,  it 
can  reject  it ;  so  can  the  British  people.  Ratification  is,  then, 
no  mere  empty  formality. 

The  United  States  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  signed  even 
by  its  President.  The  honor  of  the  nation  is  not  involved, 
unless  and  until  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  fight  raged  furiously  thereafter,  even  though  very  in- 
fluential figures  in  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  gave  their 
support  to  Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins,  two  of  the 
present-day  heroes  of  Ireland,  who  were  among  the  commis- 
sioners who  signed  and  who  led  the  fight  in  the  Dail.  Dublin 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  which  a  great  political 
convention  was  under  way.  The  factions  organized  thor- 
oughly, and  the  campaign  for  votes  was  made  in  the  most 
thorough  way — by  direct  appeals  and  arguments  and  by  ap- 
peals to  the  constituencies  behind  the  members.  Mary  Mc- 
Swiney,  sister  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  Terence  McSwiney, 
who  starved  himself  to  death  in  protest  against  arrest  by 
the  British,  joined  de  Valera's  forces  and  made  a  profound 
impression  by  a  lengthy  and  vehement  speech. 

By  December  21  efforts  were  being  made  to  bring  the  de- 
bate in  the  Dail,  much  of  which  had  been  in  secret,  to  a 
close.  De  Valera  argued  that  it  be  finished,  and  Griffith 
pled  for  15-minute  speeches.  A  sentimental  wish  to  give  the 
verdict  to  the  Irish  people  before  Christmas  entered.  But 
all  of  these  pleas  put  together  could  not  halt  the  flood  of 
words  and  the  clash  of  opinion,  and  the  fight  continued  after 
the  turn  of  the  year.  On  January  4  de  Valera  shifted  from 
a  negative  to  a  positive  position  by  offering  the  Irish  a  sub- 
stitute plan.  This  has  been  described  as  differing  mainly 
from  the  treaty  agreed  upon  in  London  in  that  it  made  the 
Irish  people  the  source  of  authority  instead  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  who  is  the  source  under  the  treaty,  according 
to  the  views  of  de  Valera's  supporters. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  provisions  in  de  Valera's  sub- 
stitute follows : 

Status  of  Ireland. — That  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority  of  Ireland  shall  be  derived  solely  from  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Terms  of  Association. — That  for  the  purpose  of  common 
concern  Ireland  shall  be  associated  with  the  status  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  namely,  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

That  when  acting  as  an  associate,  the  rights,  status,  and 
privileges  of  Ireland  shall  in  no  respect  be  less  than  those 
enjoyed  by  any  other  component  States  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth ;  that  the  matters  of  common  concern  shall  in- 
clude defense,  peace,  war,  political  treaties,  and  all  matters 
now  treated  as  of  common  concern  among  the  States  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  that  in  these  matters  there  shall 
be  between  Ireland  and  the  States  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth such  concerted  action  founded  on  consultation  as  the 
several  governments  may  determine. 

That  in  virtue  of  this  association  of  Ireland  with  the 
States  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  citizens  of  Ireland 
in  any  of  these  States  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  disabilities 
which  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  component  States  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  would  not  be  subject  to,  and  reciprocally  for 
the  citizens  of  these  States  in  Ireland. 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  association.  Ireland  shall 
recognize  his  liritannic  Majesty  as  head  of  the  association. 


That,  so  far  as  her  resources  permit.  Ireland  shall  provide 
for  her  own  defense  by  sea.  land,  and  air.  shall  repel  by  force 
any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power  to  violate  the  integrity  of 
her  soil  or  territorial  waters,  or  to  use  them  for  any  purpose- 
hostile  to  Great  Britain  and  the  other  associated  States. 

In  other  respects,  according  to  press  dispatches,  the  de 
Valera  plan  followed  the  general  lines  of  the  London  treaty. 

At  the  time  the  substitute  was  made  public  de  Valera  issued 
the  following  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people: 

FELLOW-CITIZENS,  You  are  in  danger.  Influences  more 
deadly  to  the  nation  faced  by  an  enemy,  than  a  plague  in 
the  ranks  of  its  army,  are  at  work  among  you.  The  instinct 
in  you  for  peace  and  repose,  as  natural  after  the  period  of 
strain  you  have  passed  through  as  the  craving  for  food  in 
the  famished,  is  being  played  upon.  If  you  give  way.  yon 
are  undone.  All  you  have  gained  will  be  lost  and  all  the 
sacrifices  you  have  made  will  be  in  vain. 

The  cry  of  peace,  peace,  will  not  bring  you  peace,  not  now 
any  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  those  who  shout  it  will  lead 
yon  not  in  peace,  but  to  another  betrayal. 

Have  you  already  forgotten  that  "bird-in-hand"  home  rule 
on  the  statute  book?  The  embers  of  bonfires  are  still  black 
on  the  slopes  of  Errigal. 

It  is  not  those  who  would  hold  you  in  your  ranks  calm  and 
firm,  while  you  take  your  hearings  and  see  whither  you  art- 
going  or  are  being  led,  who  would  create  chaos,  but  those 
who  hysterically  shout  it  and  try  to  make  you  all  as  panic- 
stricken  as  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  induce  rout:  it  is  hard 
to  check  it,  once  it  has  begun.  If  you  had  a  national  press 
it  would  warn  you;  but  your  press  is  a  press  that  when  the 
enemy  was  actively  making  war  upon  you  obeyed  its  dictates 
and  allowed  itself  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  sapping  your 
morale  from  day  to  day:  a  press  that  during  the  recent  ne- 
gotiations was  quoted  in  London  against  the  delegates  of  the 
nation  when  they  tried  to  represent,  your  true  aspiration :  a 
press  that  last  July,  when  the  British  proposals  were  made, 
would  have  broken  your  discipline — a  discipline  that  had 
brought  you  safe  through  every  peril  and  led  to  rout  even 
then — had  it  dared. 

Today,  availing  of  the  opportunity  and  under  the  shelter 
of  honored  names,  this  press,  instead  of  bidding  you  beware, 
urges  you  to  a  stampede  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful, a  stampede  that  would  expose  you  to  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  no  less  than  to  the  pity  or  contempt  of  the  world, 
whose  admiration  your  heroism  has  just  won. 

Oh,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  rushed  into  registering 
inconsiderately  a  decision  which  you  yourselves  will  live  to 
deplore  and  which  generations  to  come  will  curse  you  for. 

Do  not  pretend  to  set  the  seal  of  your  approval  on  a  settle- 
ment that  you  know  cannot  be  a  settlement.  Do  not  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history  allow  Ireland  to  be  put  in  the  wrong 
as  regards  England.  Do  not  impair  the  moral  foundation  of 
Ireland's  fight  for  her  freedom.  Do  not  enter  upon  a  compact 
which  in  your  hearts  you  know  can  never  be  kept  in  sincerity 
and  in  trust,  no  matter  how  worthy. 

They  are  neither  good  friends  to  Ireland,  nor  to  England, 
nor  to  humanity,  who  advise  you  to  take  that  course.  Be 
bold  enough  to  say  "No"  to  those  that  ask  you  to  misrepre- 
sent yourselves.  If  there  were  not  a  gun  nor  an  ounce  of 
lead  in  Ireland,  you  should  say  it. 

You  are  being  asked  to  give  your  consent  and  approval  to 
a  treaty  establishing  British  authority  in  Ireland,  not  as  you 
were  asked  formerly  to  work  an  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment thrust  upon  you.  You  are  being  asked  to  bind  your- 
selves with  your  own  hands.  Do  not  forget  it — you  are  asked 
to  give  your  parole.  Refuse,  as  in  honor  you  must,  if  you 
do  not  mean  to  keep  it. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  such  as  occurs  but  once  in 
the  relations  of  warring  peoples  has  created  an  opportunity 
of  genuine  reconciliation  between  Ireland  and  England. 
Save.it  from  being  lost  through  the  short-sighted  expediency 
of  politicians.  It  is  not  politicians  who  must  come  to  an 
agreement,  but  peoples.  Reconciling  the  politicians  does  not 
reconcile  the  peoples.  These  cannot  be  reconciled  so  long  as 
the  old  grounds  for  fear  and  distrust  between  them  remain. 
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You  know  that  they  will  remain  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  is  now  proposed  to  you.  Do  not  plunge  the  peo- 
ples of  these  islands  into  another  120  years  of  hatred  and 
bitterness  such  as  that  which  has  passed  since  a  former  so- 
called  treaty  of  union  was  made. 

To  the  utmost  limit  to  which  they  could  go,  our  delegates 
have  gone  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  such  as  this  nation 
could  freely  accept — gone  voluntarily  and  willingly,  in  a 
genuine  desire  for  peace  and  in  full  appreciation  of  the  gov- 
erning conditions.  By  the  threat  of  war  they  were  dragged 
beyond  that  limit,  and  the  deed  and  circumstances  will  ever 
be  remembered  by  Irishmen  as  the  crowning  act  of  Infamy 
of  England's  rulers  against  Ireland.  Peace  of  good  will  was 
aside,  and  a  peace  that  cannot  be  peace  shamelessly  imposed. 

It  is  not  thus  that  enduring  compacts  and  lasting  peace 
are  made.  You.  the  people,  can  retrieve  the  position  even  at 
this  eleventh  hour.  The  policy  you  stand  by,  that  will  al- 
ways be  practical  politics:  your  standing  by  it  will  make  it 
so.  It  is  with  you  that  peace  must  ultimately  be  made. 

Do  not  yourselves  be  misled  by  innuendo,  and  safeguard 
your  declaration  of  inde]K>ndenee  instead  of  subverting  it. 
Is  it  a  shadow  that  would  remove  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish King,  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  British  Parliament 
unequivocally  from  Ireland,  that  would  remove  from  Ireland 
the  British  Governor-General,  with  his  ear  to  the  Downing 
Street  telephone,  that  would  rid  you  of  British  occupation, 
that  would  leave  Irishmen  and  Irish  women  their  identity 
as  Irish  citizens  and  not  make  British  subjects  of  them. 
That  would  leave  honest  men  and  women  their  self-respect 
when  engaging  in  their  country's  service? 

These  are  represented  to  you  as  shadows,  and  in  the  same 
breath  you  are  told  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  will  wage  an  im- 
mediate and  terrible  war  upon  you  rather  than  acknowledge 
your  right  to  them.  You  do  not  need  very  close  analysis  to 
show  that  it  cannot  be  both  ways. 

Stand  fast,  fellow-citizens,  by  what  you  know  to  be  right. 
Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  tempted  from  the  straight  and 
honorable  path.  If  you  quail  at  the  consequences,  what  will 
they  not  ask  you  to  surrender  next  to  this  ignoble  fear? 

The  next  day  a  group  that  became  known  as  the  Peace 
Committee  was  actively  at  work  seeking  a  basis  of  com- 
promise and  agreement  between  the  factions.  They  appar- 
ently made  little  progress.  On  the  following  day.  January  6, 
de  Valera  announced  that  he  would  resign  as  President  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  but  his  resignation  apparently  was 
coupled  with  reservations.  The  impression  gathered  was 
that  he  would  resign  if  the  treaty  were  ratified,  but  would 
continue  in  office  and  seek  another  treaty  should  the  one 
negotiated  be  rejected.  His  course  caused  some  irritation 
and  uncertainty,  but  seemingly  did  not  weaken  his  hold  upon 
his  followers.  Indeed,  his  despondency  evoked  sympathy 
even  from  those  fighting  him.  who  generally  united  in  warm 
recognition  of  his  devotion  to  the  Irish  cause. 

The  day  after  de  Valera  spoke  of  resigning  was  the  day 
the  Dail  ratified  the  treaty.  Beaten,  de  Valera  was  not 
crushed.  He  reiterated  his  views,  and  maintained  that  the 
Irish  Republic  was  created  by  the  people  and  could  be  dis- 
solved only  by  them.  On  January  10,  following  three  days 
of  uneasiness,  the  members  of  the  Dail  who  had  voted  for 
ratification  voted  to  elect  Arthur  Griffith  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  body.  The  minority  walked  out  of  the  chamber  and 
did  not  vote. 

At  this  time  the  indications  are  that  troublous  times  are 
ahead  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  factional  di- 
vision. Many  months  will  pass,  observers  report,  before  the 
new  government  will  function  normally.  Meantime  there 
remains  the  problem  of  adjusting  relations  with  Ulster. 
But  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  foundation 
for  peace  in  Ireland  has  been  laid  secure! v. 


EUROPE'S  HESITANT  STEPS 

The  statesmen  of  Europe  have  essayed  at  last  the  attempt 
at  co-operation  in  economic  rehabilitation,  but  it  is  not  clear 
at  this  time  whether  this  initial  effort  will  be  futile  or 
whether  it  will  survive  its  vicissitudes  and  presently  bear 
fruit  of  value.  The  attitude  of  France,  under  the  new 
Poincare  ministry,  will  have  great  weight.  And  while  Ray- 
mond Poincare's  views  as  an  intense  nationalist  are  well 
known,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will  translate  them  into 
action  as  he  brings  his  great  ability  again  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  Premier  of  France. 

Movements  have  been  discernible  for  some  weeks,  which 
seemed  to  be  aimed  toward  co-operation  in  Europe.  About 
the  time  that  President  Harding,  doubtless  with  private  in- 
formation about  the  status  of  matters  in  Europe,  was  ex- 
plaining that  while  the  United  States  desired  to  help  Europe 
to  her  feet  Europe  must  first  try  to  help  herself,  important 
conferences  were  following  one  after  another  in  London  and 
other  capitals  of  Europe.  Hugo  Stinnes.  the  German  indus- 
trial baron,  spent  several  days  in  London.  In  the  latter  part 
of  November  Dr.  Walter  Ratheuau  and  other  spokesmen  for 
Germany  in  financial  and  industrial  matters  were  in  London. 
In  December  M.  Briand  went  to  London  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Lloyd -George. 

Late  in  December  all  of  this  came  to  a  head  in  an  arrange- 
ment for  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Cannes.  On 
January  6.  after  a  prolonged  session  of  the  Council,  which 
was  attended  by  Ambassador  Harvey,  announcement  was 
made  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  hold  an  all-Europe  economic 
and  financial  conference  in  Genoa  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
March.  The  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  World  War  and  in 
the  subsequent  relations  of  Europe  were  to  be  put  aside  in 
that  Conference.  Germany  was  to  have  a  seat.  And  so  was 
Russia,  a  pariah  among  the  nations  since  the  ascendancy  of 
Bolshevism.  The  plan  was  to  try  to  see  Europe  whole  in 
dealing  with  its  economic  needs. 

In  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Cannes  the  follow- 
ing appeared : 

Russia's  participation  in  the  Genoa  Conference  is  condi- 
tional upon  acceptance  of  a  number  of  conditions,  namely, 
that  she  cease  Bolshevist  propaganda  abroad;  that  she  un- 
dertake not  to  attack  her  neighbors,  and  that  she  recognize 
all  the  honorable  obligations  entered  into  by  preceding  Rus- 
sian governments. 

Premier  Lloyd-George,  of  Great  Britain,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  deliberations,  speaking  for  an  hour. 
In  his  opinion  a  place  for  decisive  action  had  been  reached 
if  the  economic  structure  of  Europe  was  to  be  saved.  De- 
scribing the  present  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Council  as  the 
most  important  since  the  armistice,  he  declared  that  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world  demanded  that  the  Allies  take 
wider  responsibilities  to  revive  Europe. 

The  Prime  Minister  sounded  a  warning  that  the  Allies 
themselves  must  solve  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  Europe 
economically,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  forget  their  preju- 
dices and  co-operate  with  this  end  in  view. 

Given  the  floor  immediately  after  the  French  Premier, 
M.  Briand.  had  welcomed  the  delegations  in  the  grand  salon 
of  the  Cannes  Yacht  Club.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  launched  into 
sharply  pointed  references  to  the  French  claims  growing  out 
of  the  war.  He  said  the  British  were  equally  entitled  to  put 
forth  claims,  since  their  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  war  were 
twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  remark  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  that  most  im- 
pressed the  delegates  was  his  reference  to  the  prejudice  that 
might  exist  against  entering  into  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Government  because  it  had  blood  upon  its  hands. 
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"But."  he  declared.  "I  know  a  country  which  c|iiito  re- 
cently took  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  Near  East." 

The  passage  was  immediately  translated  for  ,M.  I'.riiind, 
who  first  smiled  at  the  reference  to  the  Angora  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  and  then  re- 
torted: "Yes.  but  we  made  his  acquaintance  in  London." 

This  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Kemailists  were  invited 
to  London  to  confer  with  the  Allies  last  spring  provoked 
laughter.  The  French  Premier  refrained  from  other  com- 
ment. 

Lloyd-George  declared  the  Allies  had  reached  a  point  where 
they  must  act  decisively  and  broadly  if  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  Europe  was  to  be  saved.  He  again  said  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  was  the  most  important 
that  had  been  held  since  the  armistice,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  demanded  that  the  Allies  take  wider 
responsibilities  to  revive  Europe. 

It  has  been  suggested,  he  continued,  that  Great  Britain  was 
suggesting  this  course  in  order  to  escape  her  obligations ;  but 
he  declared  this  was  untrue,  and  that  England  was  prepared 
to  carry  out  all  her  obligations.  Asking  permission  to  speak 
frankly  on  the  subject  of  German  reparations,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  said : 

"This  is  impossible  unless  it  can  be  by  general  agreement 
of  the  Allies.  Failing  this,  the  fruits  of  peace  will  rot  un- 
gathered." 

"The  Allies,"  he  continued,  "must  make  allowances  for 
each  other's  opinions.  Too  much  has  been  heard  of  indi- 
vidual claims  and  interests.  All  the  Allies  have  just  claims. 
It  is  recognized,  then,  that  all  have  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed— some,  it  is  true,  more  than  others.  All  the  sacrifices 
are  not  recorded  in  evidences  of  devastation.  Although  for- 
midable, this  is  the  least  part  of  the  havoc  and  devastation 
wrought  by  the  war." 

For  two  or  three  days  the  world  rang  with  reports  and 
speculations  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Genoa  dealings,  one 
account  stating  that  it  was  generally  expected  that  British- 
German  working  agreements  would  be  developed.  This 
thought  was  predicated  upon  the  proposition  that  the  British 
hold  German  rehabilitation  to  be  essential  to  recovery  of  the 
nations  to  the  east  of  Germany.  It  \vas  even  said  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  would  dominate  the  Conference — and 
it  is  possible  that  theory  had  much  to  do  with  subsequent 
events  in  France. 

On  January  10  dispatches  came  from  Cannes  that  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  was  formulated  in  a  rough  draft,  the 
purpose  being  to  give  France  protection  against  Germany, 
in  order  to  procure  her  assent  to  the  broad  rehabilitation 
plans  that  were  in  mind,  and  incidentally  to  pave  the  way 
for  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between  her  and  Great 
Britain  over  submarines,  which  had  arisen  in  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  when  France  insisted  upon  having  the  right 
to  at  least  90.000  submarine  tonnage.  There  was  talk  that 
Italy  wanted  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  it  was 
suggested  in  many  quarters  that  the  treaty  might,  ultimately 
be  enlarged  to  include  Germany  and,  indeed,  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  thus  to  establish  the  status  quo  securely. 

M.  Briand  was  quoted  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
January  10  as  having  said : 

The  only  question  discussed  was  whether,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe,  it  would  not  be  useful  for  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  associate  themselves  and  guarantee  in 
the  general  interests  the  Franco-German  frontier,  and 
whether,  in  the  event  of  Germany  trying  to  avenge  herself, 
it  would  not  be  well  if  she  knew  she  would  be  faced  by  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  I  thought  it  possible  and  desirable. 
Those  were  the  sole  bases  of  our  discussion ;  there  were  no 
others. 

Personally,  I  have  broader  views,  but  Great  Britain  is  only 
willing  to  'bind  herself  to  guarantee  the  Franco-German 


frontier.  I  then  thought  of  a  system  of  political  ententes 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the 
powers  would  bind  themselves  to  recognize  the  respective 
frontiers  and  not  attack  each  other.  Added  to  the  funda- 
mental Franco-British  accord,  this  vast  system  would  con- 
stitute an  obstacle  to  further  conflagrations  for  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Within  24  hours,  however,  there  were  signs  of  storm.  In- 
formation reached  M.  Briand  at  Cannes  that  serious  oppo- 
sition had  appeared  in  Paris,  where  bis  opponents  had  been 
pressing  him  hard  for  weeks,  on  the  ground  that  his  policy 
was  not  sufficiently  vigorous  in  defense  of  French  interests, 
in  procuring  the  maximum  payments  that  could  be  got  from 
Germany,  and  in  withstanding  what  many  of  the  French 
believed  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  over- 
shadow and  thrust  them  aside.  On  the  morning  of  January 
11  M.  Briand  left  Cannes  for  Paris,  but  before  taking  his 
departure  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George  modifications 
in  their  agreements,  designed  to  increase  the  benefits  to 
France.  What  they  were  was  not  revealed,  though  there 
was  evident  hope  that  they  would  suffice  to  stem  the  adverse 
tide  in  Paris. 

But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  January  11'.  the 
world  was  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  crisis  when  the  wires 
carried  word  from  Paris  that  M.  Briand  had  resigned  as 
Premier  of  France  under  exciting  circumstances.  Arriving 
in  Paris  after  a  night  on  the  train,  he  had  gone  into  session 
with  his  Cabinet,  some  of  the  members  of  which  had  indi- 
cated opposition  to  his  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Tired  though  he  was,  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
Cabinet  critics  around  to  his  point  of  view.  Then,  showing 
even  more  signs  of  weariness,  he  had  faced  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Dispatches  from  Paris,  following  his  appearance 
in  the  Chamber,  stated  that  M.  Briand  again  had  overcome 
opposition  with  what  was  described  as  a  blunt  review  of 
his  work,  and  an  invitation  to  the  Deputies  to  "take  it  or 
leave  it."  But,  apparently,  the  signs  of  deep-seated  antag- 
onism were  so  strong  that  M.  Briand  feared  that  he  would 
be  under  constant  fire,  and  that  fact,  coupled  with  his  weari- 
ness, caused  him  to  bring  the  scene  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
with  a  statement  that  he  was  through. 

His  resignation  was  given  President  Millerand  that  after- 
noon, and  M.  Poincare  was  called  upon  to  organize  a  Cab- 
inet. He  accepted,  but  had  more  difficulty  than  he  antici- 
pated in  gathering  the  material  for  the  Ministries  that  he 
wanted.  About  the  time  that  he  had  completed  his  Cabinet 
he  saw  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  Paris,  and,  following  that  inter- 
view, the  whole  future  movement  in  Europe  was  left  in 
doubt.  While  the  meeting  was  amicable,  it  appeared  that 
M.  Poincare  gave  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to  understand  that  he 
believed  negotiations  in  the  future  should  be  carried  on 
through  the  Ambassadors,  as  before  the  war,  instead  of  in 
the  Supreme  Council,  and  intimations  were  received  that 
while  France  would  go  through  with  the  understandings  ar- 
rived at  with  M.  Briand  for  the  Genoa  Conference,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  take  an  active  part.  Very  sig- 
nificant was  the  statement  that  M.  Poincare  had  told  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  as  he  frequently  has  stated  in  the  past,  that 
Germany  must  pay  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability  before 
there  is  any  letting  up,  and  that  she  has  not  done  that  as  yet. 

Some  weeks  must  elapse,  it  is  probable,  before  the  real 
steps  in  Europe's  moves  respecting  the  economic  situation 
are  plain  to  the  eyes  of  the  World. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world  : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  i  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law ;   to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members : 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower   the  Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees   for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever   feasible  and   practicable,   in    their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To   organize   a    Commission   of   Inquiry    of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,   to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled  by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an   international   court   of   justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a  court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law  for   the  decision   of  all  questions   involving  its  prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to    apply    international    law    to    all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective ;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

WHAT  IS  THIS  "NEW  STATE  OF  MIND"? 

PRK.SIDKXT  HARDING  presented  the  six  treaties,  to- 
gether with  a  declaration,  and  the  twelve  resolutions 
negotiated  by  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Ar- 
mament to  the  Senate,  Friday,  February  10.  He  also 
handed  to  the  Senate  the  official  report  of  the  American 
delegation.  In  the  official  report  it  is  pointed  out  that 
competitive  armament  is  the  result  of  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  a  national  expectation  of  attack  by  some  other 
country  causes-  preparation  to  meet  the  attack.  To  stop 
competition  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  it  results.  A  belief  in  the  pacific  intentions 
of  other  powers  must  be  substituted  for  suspicion  and 
apprehension.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty  itself  is  an  expression  of  that  "new  state 
of  mind.'' 

This  phrase,  "new  state  of  mind,"  will  bear  further 
examination.  There  is  a  variety  of  reasons  for  feeling 
that  it  exists.  It  is  a  new  state  of  mind  that  has  pro- 
vided for  a  commission  of  jurists  to  consider  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  of  war.  Not  that  such  states  of  mind 
have  not  existed  before ;  many  an  international  confer- 
ence has  tackled  this  problem.  But  amid  the  shambles 
of  war  those  old  states  of  mind  had  passed  away.  The 
lugubrious  task  of  polishing  up  laws  of  war  requires  a 
new  state  of  mind.  This  new  state  of  mind  is  at  hand. 
The  commission  of  jurists  will  make  use  of  it.  To  be 
sure,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  of  jurists  is  to 
be  limited ;  but  the  new  state  of  mind  has  arrived. 


Then,  a  number  of  Far  Eastern  questions  proved  in- 
soluble. The  original  plans  for  these  questions  went 
awry.  A  new  state  of  mind  was  found  necessary.  This 
new  state  of  mind  was  invoked,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  to  be  set  up  a  board  of  reference  for  certain  Far 
Eastern  questions. 

Again,  nations  outside  China  have  been  making,  in- 
terpreting, and  executing  their  own  laws  within  certain 
sections  of  that  land.  These  extraterritorial  joy-rides 
became  so  numerous  and  embarrassing  that  a  new  state 
of  mind  was  found  necessary.  The  result  is  that  a  com- 
mission has  been  provided  to  investigate  and  make 
recommendations  looking  toward  modifications  of  these 
extraterritorial  activities  in  China. 

Furthermore,  a  new  state  of  mind  has  decided  that 
foreign  post-offices  in  China  shall  be  withdrawn  not 
later  than  January  1,  1923.  A  new  state  of  mind  pro- 
poses to  set  up  a  commission  to  study  and  recommend 
respecting  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  China. 
A  new  state  of  mind  purposes  to  restore  China's  rights 
in  wireless  stations.  A  new  state  of  mind  has  dealt 
with  the  unification  of  railroads  in  China,  the  reduction 
of  China's  military  forces,  with  existing  commitments 
of  China  or  with  respect  to  China,  with  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Eailway. 

But  still  more  important,  a  new  state  of  mind  has 
given  to  us  the  six  treaties :  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
limiting  naval  armament;  a  treaty  between  the  same 
five  powers  relating  to  the  use  of  submarines  and  noxious 
gases  in  warfare;  the  Four-Power  Treaty  between  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  and  Japan, 
relating  to  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  relat- 
ing to  mandated  islands  and  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  respective  powers;  the  treaty  between  the  same  four 
powers  supplementing  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  signed 
February  6,  1922,  setting  forth  that  the  treaty  does  not 
apply  to  the  mainland  islands  of  Japan;  the  treaty  be- 
tween all  nine  powers  represented  in  the  Conference 
relating  to  principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  in 
matters  concerning  China;  and  the  treaty  between  the 
same  nine  powers  relating  to  the  Chinese  customs  tariff. 
These  are  all  accomplishments  due  to  the  new  state  of 
mind. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  importance 
or  the  inevitable  results  of  this  new  state  of  mind.  Com- 
petitive preparation  for  war  has  been  greatlv  reduced. 
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A  new  feeling  of  peaceful  security  has  begun  to  take  its 
place.  A  belief  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  other  powers 
is  much  more  apparent  than  heretofore.  The  aggravat- 
ing Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  no  more.  The  possibili- 
ties in  a  friendly  conference  have  been  brought  home  to 
the  consciousness  of  us  all.  Shantung  is  to  be  returned 
to  China  as  a  result  of  direct  agreement  between  the  two 
powers.  The  most  unsatisfactory  of  the  so-called  twenty- 
one  demands  made  by  Japan  upon  China  have  been 
withdrawn.  Japan  has  made  hopeful  and  explicit  dec- 
larations regarding  the  territory  of  eastern  Siberia. 
The  dispute  between  us  and  Japan  over  the  island  of 
Yap  has  been  composed  in  a  treaty  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  world's  burden  of  armaments  is  to  be  appre- 
ciably diminished.  The  madness  in  the  competitive  race 
is  over.  The  bankrupt  nations  may  now  go  about  the 
business  of  recouping  their  losses,  of  paying  their  debts, 
and  of  doing  something  worth  while  toward  the  upbuild- 
ing of  civilization. 

But,  in  our  judgment,  no  one  of  these  things,  indeed, 
not  all  of  them  together  constitute  the  most  hopeful 
thing  in  the  new  state  of  mind.  The  most  constructive 
and  encouraging  fact  brought  home  to  us  by  the  Con- 
ference is  the  return  with  unanimity  to  constitutional 
methods.  To  have  met  as  a  conference  of  delegates  in 
a  quasi-legislative  capacity  without  entering  into  any 
entangling  alliance  in  the  sense  used  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; to  have  adopted  rules,  regulations,  laws  with  no 
threat  of  armed  force;  to  have  sent  these  rules,  regula- 
tions, laws  to  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  powers  for  ^ratification  with  no  hint 
of  bayonets;  to  have  agreed  in  terms  of  solemn  friend- 
ship to  abide  by  these  rules,  regulations,  laws,  when 
finally  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  with 
no  sovereignty  endangered;  to  have  accomplished  all 
these  in  a  time  of  peace  for  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon good,  with  no  violence  to  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  no  lessening  of  personal  liberty  or  national 
independence  anywhere,  is  to  have  brought  the  world 
back  again  to  the  methods  of  law  and  order  and  a  de- 
sirable peace.  This,  we  fondly  believe,  is  the  new  state 
of  mind  par  excellence.  A  physical  and  a  moral  dis- 
armament? Yes,  in  a  measure.  But,  of  far  greater 
importance,  the  world  has  been  headed  again  toward 
those  constructive  achievements — health,  happiness,  will 
to  create — upon  which  must  rest  any  warless  world  that 
is  to  be.  It  is  not  a  negative  thing  that  bids  us  hope. 
It  is  a  process  of  fulfillment  in  a  world  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, an  old  state  of  mind  come  to  life  again,  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  legal  processes  that  stamps  the  "new 
state  of  mind"  with  a  new  interest  and  lends  to  it  a  new 
sheen. 


THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  THE  WORLD 

Tim  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Palace  of  Peace  amid  many 
flags,  the  pealing  of  bells,  and  accompanied  by  services 
in  all  the  churches  at  The  Hague,  February  15.  No 
little  space  was  given  to  this  event  in  the  columns  of 
the  American  press.  Holland,  the  home  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
founder  of  the  science  of  international  law,  is  one  nation 
capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  event. 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  who  had  given  a  reception  at  the 
royal  palace  in  honor  of  the  judges,  the  Queen  Mother, 
the  Prince  Consort,  the  whole  diplomatic  corps;  Jonk- 
heer  van  Karnebeek,  Dutch  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  also  given  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  judges, 
and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present.  Many 
cablegrams  from  around  the  world  were  received.  Count 
Uchida,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan,  cabled 
the  judges  as  follows : 

"This  surely  is  a  great  step  towards  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  universal  peace,  and  Japan,  which  yields 
to  none  in  its  love  of  peace  and  justice,  rejoices  pro- 
foundly. Therefore  I  have  the  honor  to  express,  in  the 
name  of  the  imperial  government,  my  sincere  wishes  for 
the  development  of  the  new  institution." 

Eeaders  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  attitude  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
toward  this  most  significant  accomplishment.  It  is  well 
that  the  court  has  been  established  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony and  solemnity.  Each  judge,  clothed  in  his  black 
silk  and  velvet  gown,  specially  designed  for  the  court, 
took  his  oath,  in  the  order  of  rank,  as  follows : 

"I  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  always  exercise 
impartially  and  conscientiously  the  duties  conferred 
upon  me  as  judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice." 

This  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice, with  its  walls  of  carved  oak  and  its  appropriate 
setting  and  atmosphere. 

The  eastern  and  western  worlds  are  represented  upon 
the  bench.  The  personnel  consists  of  men  qualified  for 
the  highest  judicial  offices  in  their  respective  lands, 
"jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in  international 
law." 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  is  John  Bas- 
sett  Moore,  and  the  others  present  in  The  Hague  for  the 
meeting  are :  The  President,  or  Chief  Justice,  Bernard 
Cornelius  Johannes  Loder,  Holland  ;  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira 
Y.  Crevea,  Spain;  Commendatore  Dionisic  Anzilotti. 
Italy ;  Viscount  Robert  Finlay,  Great  Britain ;  Dr.  Max 
Huber,  Switzerland ;  Didrik  Nyholm,  Denmark :  Dr. 
Yorozu  Oda,  Japan,  and  Dr.  Andre  Weiss,  France. 
The  other  two  judges,  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil,  and 
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Dr.  Aiitonio  S.  De  Bustanmente,  of  Cuba,  are  as  yet  un- 
able to  reach  The  Hague. 

Three  of  the  deputy  judges  are  in  attendance :  F.  V.  N. 
Beichmann,  of  Norway;  Demetriu  Xegulesco,  of  Ru- 
mania, and  Michailo  Yovanovitch,  of  Jugoslavia,  Dr. 
Wang  Chung-Hui,  of  China. 

There  are  other  facts  encouraging  us  to  believe  that 
this  court  is  destined  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
friends.     Forty-four  States  have  signed  the  protocol  of 
December  16,  1920.     Of  these  forty-four,  thirty-three 
of  the  governments  have  ratified,  as  follows:  Albania, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada. 
China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,    Norway,   Poland,   Portugal,   Rumania,    Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State,  Siam,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
The  States  not  yet  having  ratified  the  protocol  are: 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Liberia, 
Luxemburg,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia,  and  Salvador. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  States  may  grant  to 
the  court  general  compulsory  jurisdiction;  that  is  to 
say,  they  may  agree  that  cases  arising  under  the  cate- 
gories set  forth  in  the  statute  of  the  court  shall,  in  given 
cases,  be  submitted  by  them  to  the  court  for  its  judg- 
ment.    This  clause,  requiring  no  ratification,  has  been 
signed  by  eighteen  States,  as  follows :  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
China,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  Finland,  Haiti,  Liberia, 
Lithuania,  Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Panama, 
Portugal,  Salvador,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Uruguay. 
We  understand  that  the  judges  and  deputy  judges 
have  at  their  disposal  two  panels  of  technical  assessors 
to  advise  them  on  points  arising  in  labor  and  transit 
questions.     The   labor  panel   comprises   two   assessors, 
nominated  by  each  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  one  employers'  and  one  workers'  representative  from 
each  member  country,  chosen  by  the  labor  office  of  the 
League.     The  transit  and  communications  panel  is  com- 
posed of  two  nominees  of  each  member  State. 

Critics  of  the  court  already  appear.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  court  is  to  have  jurisdiction  in  matters  involv- 
ing international  law.  and  that  international  law,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  is  inchoate.  A  member  of  the  court,  Judge 
Huber,  already  complains  that  the  new  court  lacks  all- 
round  compulsory  jurisdiction ;  that  it  can  act  only 
when  litigant  States  agree  to  submit  their  disputes  to  it. 
A  correspondent  cables  from  The  Hague  inquiring  how 
international  law  can  be  expected  to  progress  if  the  court 
limits  its  decisions  to  existing  laws. 

But  the  outstanding  encouraging  fact  is  that  the  court 
is  now  in  existence.  There  are  other  promising  facts. 
If  it  bases  its  decisions  on  international  conventions, 
whether  general  or  special,  establishing  rules  expressly 


recognized  by  the  contesting  States;  on  international 
custom  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as 
law;  on  general  principles  of  law  as  recognized  by  civ- 
ilized nations;  on  judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings 
of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various 
nations,  international  law  will  by  such  processes  develop 
in  proportion  as  the  wisdom  of  the  decisions  and  their 
beneficent  results  warrant.  In  time  the  proposal  made 
by  the  original  framers  of  the  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court,  namely,  that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
national conference  for  the  codification  of  international 
law,  a  third  Hague  Conference,  to  function  as  a  quasi- 
international  legislature,  will  have  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  significant  of  present  world  psychology  that  Dr. 
Rokuichiro  Masujima,  member  of  the  Japanese  bar,  has 
recently  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  urging  the  importance  of  an  accepted 
standard  of  international  justice  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  the  World  War  came  because  the  world  neg- 
lected to  pay  that  reverence  to  the  authority  of  inter- 
national law  which  its  sanctity  demanded. 

Encouragements  in  the  situation  dominate  the  dis- 
couragements. The  court  exists.  It  is  free  to  deliver 
its  judgments  in  behalf  of  all  mankind,  free  from  all 
political  control.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr. 
da  Cunha  that  February  15  was  "one  of  the  great  days 
in  the  annals  of  human  history." 


DISARMAMENT  IMPOSSIBLE 

WE  BELIEVE  that  disarmament  of  the  nations  is  im- 
possible. We  shall  be  criticized  for  such  a  state- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  counsel  of  despair.  It 
is  no  such  counsel.  If  it  be  a  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  fact,  for  the  supreme  counsel  of  despair 
is  the  counsel  to  ignore  the  facts.  Our  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  national  disarmament  is  impossible  is  that 
the  nations  have  arrived  at  a  condition  of  organized  life 
where  their  total  industrial,  commercial,  educational, 
and  even  religious  organisms  are  potential  war  machines. 
The  steam  and  motor  transportation  systems  of  a  nation 
are  potentially  as  much  war  as  peace  organizations.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  various  means  of  communica- 
tion, electrical  or  whatsoever.  Such  a  simple  matter  as 
the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  is  as  much  an  aid  to  the 
conduct  of  war  as  to  the  promotion  of  peace,  for  the  tin- 
can  food-container  enables  armies  to  travel  from  their 
bases  by  distances  much  farther  than  ever  heretofore. 
The  various  types  of  aircraft  are  peace  agencies;  they 
are  also  readily  transferable  into  war  machines.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  undersea  boats.  But  more  im- 
pressive than  any  of  these  self-evident  facts  is  the  nature 
of  our  modern  chemical  industries.  In  his  annual  re- 
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port  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  fiscal  year  1921, 
Brigadier  General  Amos  A.  Fries,  Chief  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  says : 

"One  of  the  most  essential  things  to  the  development 
of  an  efficient  program  for  this  (chemical)  service  dur- 
ing the  war  period  is  the  proper  utilization  of  the  facili- 
ties which  these  industries  possess  to  manufacture  the 
various  crudes  and  intermediates  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  toxic  chemicals.  To  a  large  extent,  the  actual 
toxic  chemicals  required  for  use  in  war  may 'be  manu- 
factured completely  by  these  industries. 

"One  of  the  great  results  of  the  last  war  has  been  the 
development  of  an  industry  —  new  to  this  country  — 
which  has  greater  possibilities  for  the  production  of  war 
materials  than  any  other  known  industry  utilizes.  This 
organic  chemical  industry  utilizes  in  peace  time,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals,  dyes,  photographic 
chemicals,  perfumes,  food  flavors,  artificial  fibers,  food 
colors,  etc.,  the  same  crudes  and  intermediates  which 
are  required  for  the  production  of  explosives  and  toxic- 
chemicals." 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  German  dye  industries  were  con- 
verted into  war  industries  overnight.  The  same  ma- 
chinery, the  same  raw  materials,  the  same  chemical  skill, 
are  employed,  whether  the  product  be  dyes  or  explosives. 
To  step  from  the  manufacture  of  perfumes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  gases  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  chemical  products  are  quite  aware 
of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials. They,  together  with  chemical  organizations  and 
societies  throughout  the  country,  are  rendering  constant 
assistance  to  our  Director  of  Military  Intelligence.  In- 
deed, General  Fries  frankly  says  in  his  report  that 
"with  the  growth  of  understanding  has  come  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  activities  of  peace  and  the  activities  of  war 
are  no  longer  capable  of  complete  segregation."  Un- 
doubtedly when  war  comes  to  a  nation  the  man  power 
and  industrial  power  will  unite  to  win. 

There  is  the  further  lugubrious  fact,  namely,  that 
"when  the  life  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  no  method  of  war- 
fare that  promises  results  will  go  unused.1"  Chemistry 
and  the  air  machine  defend  the  nation's  seacoast.  There 
can  be  no  blockade  of  ports  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term. 
Water  power  and  coal-tar  products  alone,  so  essential 
in  times  of  peace,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  nation's 
armament  as  battle  cruisers  or  capital  ships.  And  we 
have  but  to  reflect  upon  the  United  States  of  1917-1918 
to  recall  that  every  knitting-needle  of  the  land,  every 
school-house,  every  pulpit,  every  theater  stage,  every 
court  of  justice,  every  opera-glass,  every  little  garden, 
every  conversation  in  shop  or  club,  every  factor  enter- 
ing into  what  we  called  "morale,"  was  but  a  part  of  our 
national  war  machine. 

The  Washington  Conference  will  result  in  a  reduction 
of  expenses.  The  scrapping  of  a  number  of  capital  ships 


will  promote  the  psychology  of  right  reason  among  men. 
But  to  disarm  the  nations  is  today,  as  a  practical  propo- 
sition, impossible.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Prevost  Bat- 
tersby,  of  England,  is  advocating  again  the  suppression 
of  flying-machines  on  the  theory  that  they  may  be  used 
by  some  brigand  power  to  destroy  civil  populations.  Of 
course,  the  same  thing  may  be  as  appropriately  said  of 
merchant  ships  or,  for  that  matter,  street-cars.  Dis- 
armament as  a  means  of  promoting  international  peace 
lias  become  a  chimera.  The  promoters  of  international 
peace  will  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  more  hope- 
ful methods.  There  are  such  methods. 


A  BILL  OF  DUTIES 

A  BILL  OF  DUTIES  is  an  arresting  phrase.  We  have 
had  bills  of  rights  aplenty.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion was  an  expression  of  the  doctrine  of  rights.  The 
work  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  was  inaccept- 
able  to  the  people  until  supplemented  by  a  bill  of  rights. 
True,  it  was  proposed  also  to  adopt  a  bill  of  duties,  but 
the  proposition  was  defeated.  The  pages  of  all  legisla- 
tive history  are  sprinkled  with  bills  of  rights.  As 
pointed  out  by  Henry  E.  Jackson,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Community  Board : 

"The  most  effective  method  of  securing  one's  rights 
is  to  perform  one's  duties.  My  rights  are  what  other 
men  owe  me;  my  duties  are  what  I  owe  to  them.  If, 
then,  we  mutually  discharge  our  duties,  we  automatic- 
ally secure  our  rights." 

It  was  Joseph  Mazzini  who  once  said  : 

"Right  is  the  faith  of  the  individual.  Duty  is  the 
common  collective  faith.  Right  can  but  organize  resist- 
ance. Duty  builds  up,  associates,  and  unites.  Any  in- 
dividual may  rebel  against  any  right  in  another  which 
is  injurious  to  him,  and  the  sole  judge  between  the  ad- 
versaries is  force.  Societies  based  upon  duty  would  not 
be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  force.  Duty  cuts  at  the 
very  root  of  those  evils  which  right  is  unable  to  prevent." 

Some  months  ago  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Con- 
gress adopted  the  following  self-explanatory  Bill  of 
Duties : 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Community  Conference  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  assembled  at  Honolulu,  believ- 
ing that  all  disputes  among  nations  can  be  settled  as 
easily  and  more  effectively  before  instead  of  after  armed 
conflict,  but  realizing  that  the  success  of  this  process 
depends  on  operating  it  from  the  standpoint  of  duties 
instead  of  rights,  and  that  only  such  a  state  of  mind 
affords  any  hope  of  solving  problems  of  international 
politics,  hereby  adopt  the  following  Bill  of  Duties  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  its  acceptance  by  the  public 
opinion  of  our  respective  nations: 

"1.  We  will  think  first  of  our  duties  to  other  nations 
before  we  consider  the  corresponding  rights  depending 
upon  them. 
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'•2.  In  all  discussion  of  our  relationship,  both  official 
and  unofficial,  we  will  put  truth  in  the  first  place  and 
not  in  the  second  place. 

"3.  We  will  endeavor  to  acquire  the  habit  of  differing 
in  opinion  without  differing  in  feeling. 

'•4.  We  will  have  respect  for  our  racial  differences  and 
accentuate  the  resemblances  among  us,  as  common  hu- 
man denominators. 

'•5.  We  will  exercise  mental  hospitality  toward  the 
standards  of  other  nations  rather  than  seek  to  impose 
our  standards  upon  them. 

"6.  \Ve  will  aim  to  transform  our  commerce  into  a 
peacemaker  by  operating  it  as  an  exchange  of  mutual 
service  rather  than  a  system  of  exploitation. 

"?.  We  will  have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind  rather  than  regard  the  self-centered  opinion 
of  our  own  nations. 

'•8.  We  will  promote  free  trade  in  friendship,  assist- 
ing each  other  by  pooling  our  experience  in  science,  com- 
merce, and  art. 

"9.  We  will  aim  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  other 
nations,  recognizing  the  legitimate  selfishness  that  the 
prosperity  of  each  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  all. 

"10.  We  will  seek  to  make  known  the  discovery  that 
nations  have  like  interests,  to  secure  their  recognition 
as  common  interests,  and  to  compel  the  conclusion  that 
all  wars  are  therefore  civil  wars." 


TIPPING  THE  SOLDIER 

THE  SOLDIEK  has  done  his  duty.  We  should  do  ours. 
The  glory  usually  associated  with  the  soldier's  sac- 
rifice was  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  fact  of  conscription; 
but  the  sacrifice  was  made  and  for  the  most  part  with 
genuine  exaltation  and  fine  nobility.  Those  who  have 
returned  to  us  broken  in  mind  or  body  must  be  looked 
after  with  all  our  skill  and  tenderness.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  tip  these  healthy  self-sustaining  chaps  who  have 
returned  to  us,  as  an  expression  of  our  generosity  and 
appreciation,  is  a  lamentable  gesture  of  false  largesse, 
lacking  more  in  dignity  than  the  habitual  fling  to  the 
waiter.  To  tip  our  soldiers  would  honor  neither  them 
nor  ourselves. 

In  a  democracy  the  whole  tipping  system  is  inde- 
fensible in  theory  and  vicious  in  practice.  It  began 
under  the  English  monarchy  as  a  means  To  Insure 
Promptness,  and  consisted  of  a  halfpenny  dropped  in  a 
common  box.  It  was  then  an  open,  honest  business.  It 
is  now  a  shameful  proceeding,  childish  and  humiliating 
to  all  concerned.  Self-respecting  clubs  and  reputable 
hotels  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  practice.  Indeed,  the 
hotels  of  Berlin,  we  understand,  have,  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  waiters  themselves,  eliminated  it. 

Under  no  circumstances  ought  the  soldiers  to  permit 
themselves  to  demand  such  a  thing.  Their  effort  to 
bring  political  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  government 
thus  to  fling  them  a  few  paltry  dollars  is  an  exhibition 


of  poor  taste  sure  to  subtract  from  the  glory  we  love  to 
associate  with  their  patriotism,  devotion,  and  service. 

Furthermore,  the  bonus,  if  adopted,  would  prove  to 
be  a  self-defeating  policy.  The  condition  of  our  reve- 
nues, real  or  potential,  makes  it  economically  most  un- 
wise to  adopt  the  bonus  measure.  If  adopted,  the  sum 
would  be  relatively  insignificant  to  the  individual  sol- 
dier, and  it  would  mean  an  economic  injury  to  our 
financial  structure  more  harmful  to  the  soldier  than  the 
pittance  he  might  receive  could  possibly  benefit  him. 
We  agree  with  Governor  Miller,  of  Xew  York,  who,  on 
February  15,  remarked: 

"It  is  said  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  un- 
employed ex-service  men.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  people  generally.  One  of  the  causes  of  un- 
employment has  been  the  drying  up  of  sources  of  capital 
for  investment,  due  to  excessive  taxation.  Anything 
that  will  add  to  that  situation  will  react  unfavorably 
upon  everybody,  including  the  service  men,  and  the  very 
small  amount  which  any  one  would  get  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  bagatelle  compared  to  the  general  harm 
that  it  would  do  everybody,  including  the  service  men 
themselves." 


AN  "AD"  ALLEGORY 

BANKERS  are  sometimes  accused,  for  the  most  part 
we  believe  unjustly,  of  promoting  the  war  spirit 
for  purposes  of  profit.    Mr.  George  W.  White,  president 
of  the  oldest  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
writes  us  under  date  of  February  7,  as  follows : 

"Enclosed  find  an  advertisement  from  one  of  our  bank 
papers  relative  to  the  sale  of  naval  vessels.  It  is  a  won- 
derful argument  for  a  'Governed  World.' " 

We  agree  with  Mr.  White.  So  impressive  is  the  adver- 
tisement that  we  are  pleased  to  quote  it  as  a  self- 
explanatory  editorial,  telling  its  story  with  a  sufficing 
fullness  and  simplicity.  The  advertisement,  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  of 
January,  1922,  reads: 

BUY  IT  FROM  THE  NAVY 


NAVAL  VESSELS  AS  HULKS  FOR  SALVAGE 

By  Sealed  Proposals  opening  January  16,  1922,  at 

Board    of    Survey,   Appraisal   and    Sale, 

Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improvements  in  naval  construction  have  rendered  these 
fine  old  warships  obsolete,  and  the  opportunity  is  now  being 
given  the  metal  trades  to  purchase  for  salvage  the  follow- 
ing vessels : 


Some  of  the  Vessels  Offered  for  Salvage 
(NOTE. — Displacement  given  below  Is  for  full  load.) 

U.  S.  S.  MAINE    (Battleship).     Built  in   1901. 

Length,  393  feet ;  draft,  23  feet ;  beam.  T2  feet. 
Displacement,  13,500  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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U.  S.   S.  MISSOUIU    (Battleship).     Built  In  1901. 

Length.  304  feet,  draft,  24  feet ;  beam,  72  feet. 

Displacement,  13,500  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
U.  S.  S.   WISCONSIN    (Battleship).     Built  in  1898. 

Length,  374  feet ;  draft,  24  feet ;  beam,  72  feet. 

Displacement,  12,150  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•U.  S.   S.   BROOKLYN   (Cruiser).     Built  in  1895. 

Length,  402  feet;  breadth,  65  feet;  draft,  24  feet. 

Displacement,  10,068  tons.     Now  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
•U.  S.  S.  COLUMBIA   (Cruiser).     Built  In  1892. 

Length,  413  feet ;  draft,  23  feet ;  beam,  58  feet. 

Displacement,  7,387  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
U.  S.   S.  MEMPHIS    (Cruiser).     Built  in  1903. 

Length,  504  feet ;  draft,  25  feet ;  beam,  73  feet. 

Displacement,    15,712   tons. 

Now  a  wreck  at  Santo  Domingo,  D.  R. 
TARGET    (Ex-Monitor  PURITAN).     Built  in   1882. 

Length,  299  feet ;  draft,  18  feet ;  beam,  GO  feet. 

Displacement,   6,060  tons.      Now  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
U.  S.  S.  OZARK    (Monitor).     Built  in  1900. 

Length,  255  feet ;  draft,  13  feet ;  beam  50  feet. 

Displacement,  3,356  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
TARGET  (Ex-Monitor  MIANTANOMOH).     Built  in  1876. 

Length,  263  feet ;  draft,  14  feet ;  beam,  55  feet. 

Displacement,  3,990  tons.     Now  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
U.  S.  S.  TONOPAH    (Monitor).     Built  In   1900. 

Length,  255  feet ;  draft,  13  feet ;  beam,  50  feet. 

Displacement,  3,356  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
*U.   S.  S.  SMITH   (Destroyer).     Built  in  1909. 

Length,  294  feet ;  draft,  8  feet ;  beam,  26  feet. 

Displacement,  902  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•U.  S.  S.  ALBERT  BROWN   (Fish  Boat).     Built  in  1897. 

Length,  103  feet ;  draft,  10  feet ;  beam,  18  feet. 

Gross  tonnage,  108  tons.     Now  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
U.   S.  S.  ORIOLE   (Ex-DALE)  ;  Wooden  Sailing  Vessel.     Built 
in   1839. 

Length,  117  feet;  beam,  34  feet. 

Now  at  Coast  Guard  Depot   (S.  Baltimore,   Md.). 

NOTE. — The  vessels  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  on  December 
•15,  1921,  be  offered  for  sale  for  "Conversion  to  Commercial   Uses." 
Such  vessels  as  are  not  sold  on  that  date  will  be  offered  on  January 
l(i,  1922,  for  sale  as  "Hulks  for  Salvage." 

The  offer  of  these  vessels  by  the  Navy  Department  for 
sale  to  commercial  organizations  should  be  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  nucleus  to  go  into  the  ship  breaking  up 
lield  for  some  "farsightcd  concern"  looking  for  new  business. 

Aside  from  the  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  entering 
into  Naval  ship  construction,  consider  the  electrical  ma- 
chinery, pumps,  winches,  boilers,  engines,  piping,  etc.,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  respective  market  with  an  attractive 
recovery. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  success  recently  achieved 
in  foreign  countries  by  "ship  breaking"  concerns  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  advisability  of  promptly  communicating 
with  the  Navy  Department. 

Write  or  wire  for  catalog  No.  H-46b  giving  the 
terms  of  sale  and  describing  the  vessels  offered. 

CENTRAL  SALES  OFFICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Navy  Department 


MR.  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP'S  suggestion  relative  to 
the  disposition  of  the  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  powers  is  interesting.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him,  that  the  Allied  debt  is  a  just  debt, 
legally  and  morally.  We  are  also  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  that  these  debts  can  be  paid  only  in  goods,  and  if 
we  accept  payment  in  goods  our  industries  would  be  all 
but  ruined.  We  agree  further  with  Mr.  Vanderlip  when 
he  proposes  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  terms  of  an 
American  beau  jeste,  a  grand  gesture  in  international 
relationships,  that  America  shall  say  that  she  is  prepared 
for  the  present  to  forego  the  receipt  of  these  payments. 
We  are  forced  to  follow  him  still  further.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  not  a  wilderness;  quite  the  contrary.  It  does 
lack  means  of  education,  economic  organization,  en- 
lightened methods  of  production,  and  freedom  from 


racial  antagonisms.  Eastern  Europe  needs  to  be  "put  in 
order."  But  we  do  not  see  how  America  can  put  these 
ten  billions  to  the  solution  of  those  problems.  We  can 
see  how  we  might  lend  such  moneys  or  portions  thereof 
to  various  countries  if  such  countries  should  express  a 
desire  to  borrow.  But  to  volunteer  such  a  service,  fol- 
lowed by  the  suggestion  that  "the  administration  of  the 
whole  project  of  expenditure"  be  "placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission,  headed  by  Herbert  Hoover,"  would  be 
equivalent  to  asking  the  Near  East  to  invite  us  to  run 
their  affairs.  If  such  a  plan  were  accepted  and  put  into 
operation,  the  inevitable  result,  we  fear,  would  be  an 
emasculation  of  the  political  and  industrial  forces  of 
those  States  and  the  development  of  the  fears  and  ani- 
mosities peculiar  to  all  suzerainties.  We  suspect  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  these  foreign  bonds,  the  only 
practical  beau  geste,  is  to  put  these  securities  in  the 
back  of  our  safes  and  gently  forget  them. 


IF  HALF  of  what  is  being  said  of  the  behavior  of  the 
United  States,  its  navy  and  its  army,  in  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo  be  true,  the  United  States,  its  army  and 
its  navy,  are  thieves,  highwaymen,  and  murderers  on  a 
colossal  scale.  The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  investigating 
these  charges,  and  purposes  to  do  its  share  toward  cor- 
recting the  evils  if  they  exist  and  toward  clearing  the 
reputation  of  this  government  and  its  agents  in  the 
Caribbean. 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  impression  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  that  Japan  is  overpopulated,  and 
that  that  fact  forms  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  the 
whole  Asiatic  situation,  arguments  now  are  being  made 
in  many  quarters — and  supported  by  some  Japanese — 
that  Japan's  density  of  population  really  varies  only 
slightly  from  that  of  nations  like  England  and  Italy. 
As  a  corollary,  it  is  argued  that  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  livings  for  Japan's  population  lies  not 
in  finding  new  lands  to  which  great  numbers  of  Japa- 
nese may  immigrate,  but  in  providing  raw  materials  for 
the  fast-developing  industrial  system  of  Japan,  and  in 
giving  her  products  access  to  markets.  In  a  word,  the 
idea  advanced  is  that  what  Japan  needs  is  not  more  ter- 
ritory, but  an  intensive  development  of  industrialism, 
similar  to  that  of  England  or  Italy.  One  of  the  Tokyo 
newspapers,  the  Chuo,  recently  said :  "It  is  true  that 
the  population  of  this  country  shows  a  healthy  increase, 
but  it  is  wrong  to  think  that  this  means  a  surplus  popu- 
lation. While  the  population  is  increasing,  there  is  a 
constant  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  it 
would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  population  is  short  rather 
than  that  it  is  excessive.  In  fact,  villages  are  suffering 
from  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor." 
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THE  CONFERENCE  CLOSES 

.Monday  afternoon.  February  d.  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments,  which  convened  in  Washington 
on  Saturday.  November  li!.  adjourned  sine  die,  after  hearing 
a  farewell  address  of  approbation  from  President  Harding. 

In  this  final  session  of  the  Conference  all  of  the  treaties 
formulated  by  the  Conference  proper  were  signed  except  the 
four-power  pact,  to  which  the  signatures  were  attached 
shortly  after  it  was  adopted,  in  the  fourth  plenary  session, 
on  December  10. 

The  treaties  formulated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  signed  in  the  last  plenary-  session  were: 

The  naval  treaty,  providing  for  reduction  and  limitation 
and  affecting  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan. 
France,  and  Italy. 

The  submarine  and  poison-gas  treaty,  to  prevent  subma- 
rine attacks  on  merchantmen  and  to  prevent  absolutely  the 
use  of  poison  gas,  and  affecting  the  same  powers. 

i  These  two  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  the  fifth 
plenary  session,  on  February  1.) 

The  Chinese  general  treaty,  embodying  the  Root  rules  and 
certain  general  agreements  signed  by  the  five  powers  named 
above  and  by  China,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Por- 
tugal. 

A  supplement  to  the  general  treaty,  signed  by  the  same 
powers,  providing  a  board  of  reference  in  China  to  pass 
upon  allegations  of  violations  of  the  often  door  and  of  the 
rule  against  discrimination  on  the  railroads. 

The  Chinese  customs  treaty,  giving  the  Chinese  a  tariff 
rate  of  5  per  cent  effective,  with  provision  for  a  commission 
to  report  as  to  further  increase,  signed  by  the  same  powers. 

A  supplement  to  the  four-power  pact,  exempting  the  home 
land  of  Japan  from  the  application  of  the  term  "insular 
possessions  and  insular  dominions." 

i  These  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  the  sixth  plen- 
ary session,  on  February  4.) 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  fifth  plenary  session  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  between  Japan  and  China  in 
the  dispute  over  Shantung.  Negotiations  in  this  matter 
were  carried  on  in  a  separate  parley  between  the  delega- 
tions of  the  two  nations. 

In  this  plenary  session,  too,  announcement  was  made  of 
a  number  of  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mittee, bearing  on  China,  in  addition  to  those  announced  and 
approved  in  the  fourth  plenary  session.  These  will  be  found 
summarized  in  a  comparison  elsewhere  of  the  Conference's 
agenda  and  results. 

In  the  same  plenary  session.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  for  the 
British,  announced  that  the  leased  area  of  Wei-Hei-Wei  will 
l>e  restored  to  China  through  separate  negotiations.  This 
was  the  only  restoration  of  territory  to  China  except  that 
embraced  in  the  Shantung  settlement. 

The  French  offer  to  restore  Kwangchowwan  if  all  other 
leases  were  restored  was  not  met,  through  the  refusal  of 
the  British  to  restore  Kowloon  and  the  Japanese  to  restore 
Manchuria.  The  French  refused  a  Chinese  plea  to  accept 
the  Shantung  settlement  and  the  Wei-Hei-Wei  offer  as 
sufficient. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in 
the  Yap  dispute  did  not  come  formally  before  the  Confer- 
ence. It  will  be  consummated  in  a  convention  l>etween  the 
two  powers.  Likewise,  the  agreement  reached  outside  the 
Conference  on  the  disposition  of  the  old  German  cables  in 


the  Pacific  was  not  acted  on  formally  by  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  adjourned  amid  mutual  felicitations,  in 
which  the  Chinese  joined,  although  some  of  their  advisers 
expressed  disappointment  over  the  results. 


COMPARISON   OF   CONFERENCE 
PROJECTS  AND    RESULTS 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
presents  below  in  tabulated  form  a  comparison  of  the  agenda 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  the 
work  done  under  each  item  of  the  agenda. 

LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 
Agenda  Accomplishments 

1.  Limitation  of  naval  ar-        1.  Adoption  of  naval  treaty 

mament    under    which    shall    to  scrap  68  capital  ships  of 

be  discussed:  the     United     States,     Great 

(a)  Basis  of  limitation.         Britain,    and   Japan,   inclnd- 

(6)  Extent  ing    most    of    those    on    the 

(c)   Fulfillment.  building     programs     of     the 

three  nations;  to  limit  cap-" 
ital  ship  tonnage  in  the  fu- 
ture for  those  three  nations 

and  for  France  and  Italy;  to  institute  a  ten-year  capital 
ship  naval  holiday  except  a  few  specified  constructions;  to 
limit  size  and  aggregate  tonnage  of  aircraft  carriers;  to 
limit  size  of  guns,  and  to  stop  increases  in  fortifications  in 
a  large  area  in  the  Pacific. 

Failure  attended  the  efforts  to  place  limitations  upon  sub- 
marines and  other  auxiliary  craft. 

•2.  Rules  for  control  of  new  2.  Adoption  by  five  naval 
agencies  of  warfare.  powers  of  treaty  to  forbid 

submarine  attack  upon  mer- 
chantmen and  to  forbid  ab- 
solutely the  use  of  poison 
gas.  The  nations  not  signa- 
tory will  be  asked  to  assent 
to  this  treaty. 

Creation  of  commission  to  study  rules  of  war  in  the  light 
of  developments  in  the  World  War  and  to  report. 

Failure  attended  the  efforts  to  abolish  or  limit  aircraft  in 
wa  r. 


.'!.  Limitation    of    land    ar- 
mament. 


::.  No  accomplishment. 


PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EASTERN  QUESTIONS 


Agenda 

1.  Questions  relating  to 
China  : 

First.  Principles  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

Second.  Application. 

Subjects: 

(a)  Territorial   integrity. 

i  li  i  Administrative  integ- 
rity. 

i  ••  i  ( »].en  door  —  equality 
of  commercial  and  industrial 
equality. 


Accomplishments 

1.  Four  rules,  known  as 
the  Root  Rules,  were  adopted 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Chinese  matters. 
I>ater  they  were  embodied  in 
the  Chinese  general  treaty, 
signed  by  the  nine  powers  in 
the  Conference,  with  certain 
other  decisions  affecting 
China. 

The  Root  Rules  pledge  the 
ixiwers  to  respect  China's  in- 
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(d)  Concessions,     monopo-    tegrity  and  the  open  door  in 
lies,  or  preferential  economic    China,  and  also  pledge  them 
privileges.  to  aid  in  supporting  a  stable 

(e)  Development    of    rail-    government    in    China,    and 
ways,   including  plans  relat-    not  to  take  selfish  advantage 
ing  to  Chinese  Eastern  Rail-    of  present  conditions  in  that 
way.  country. 

(/)  Preferential  railroad  The  question  whether  the 
rates.  application  of  the  rules  was 

(g)  Status  of  existing  limited  to  future  events  or 
commitments.  was  retroactive  was  never 

settled.  Japan  held  always 
that  they'  were  retroactive 
only  by  mutual  consent  in 
each  particular  instance. 

The  past  encroachments  upon  China's  territorial  integrity 
were  remedied  only  in  the  Shantung  settlement  and  in  the 
British  offer  to  return  Wei-Hei-Wei.  Japan  refused  to  re- 
store Manchuria  and  the  British  to  restore  Kowloon,  and 
the  French,  therefore,  refused  to  restore  Kwangchowwan. 

A  commission  was  provided  to  investigate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations respecting  modifications  of  extraterritoriality 
in  China,  under  which  other  powers  maintain  courts,  police, 
etc.,  in  impairment  of  administrative  integrity  in  China. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  respecting  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  now  in  China  without  treaty  sanction. 

Provision  was  made  to  remove  foreign  post-offices  from 
China  not  later  than  January  1,  1923. 

Provision  was  made  to  restore  China's  rights  in  wireless 
stations  set  up  on  her  soil  by  other  powers  or  their  nationals. 

Provision  was  made  to  increase  China's  customs  rate  from 
31/2  per  cent  effective  to  5  per  cent  effective,  and  for  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  recommend  as  to  further  in- 
creases. Nothing  was  done  toward  lifting  customs  restric- 
tions upon  China  entirely.  These  provisions  were  embodied 
in  a  separate  treaty  known  as  the  Chinese  Customs  treaty. 

There  was  a  restatement,  in  more  specific  and  emphatic 
form,  of  the  open-door  policy  and  agreements  against  dis- 
crimination on  railroads  in  China,  designed  to  protect  the 
open-door  principle. 

A  board  of  reference  to  review  allegations  of  violation  of 
the  open-door  rule  was  created,  but  efforts  to  empower  the 
board  to  investigate  violations  of  the  open  door  in  the  past 
were  rejected. 

China's  plea  for  cancellation  of  the  treaties,  based  upon 
the  21  demands  presented  to  her  by  Japan  in  1915,  was  re- 
fused by  Japan,  and  discussion  on  the  subject  closed  with 
putting  into  the  record  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  arguments 
and  a  restatement  of  the  American  protest  made  at  the  time 
the  demands  were  submitted. 

However,  some  modification  of  the  demands  was  accom- 
plished, in  that  the  Shantung  agreement  disposed  of  a  block ; 
and  Japan  announced  the  dropping  of  Group  5,  and  also 
yielded  a  point  as  to  loans  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  to 
the  extent  that  she  granted  the  consortium  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  loans  instead  of  holding  them  exclusively 
for  herself. 

Failure  resulted  in  the  attempts  to  reorganize  control  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and  the  action  in  that  matter 
was  limited  to  the  resolutions  that  the  road  should  be  more 
efficiently  conducted,  and  that  China  should  face  her  respon- 
sibility for  payments  as  they  fall  due  to  the  nationals  of 
other  powers  holding  the  road's  securities. 


Provision  was  made  that  all  treaties,  conventions,  ex- 
changes of  notes,  international  understandings,  and  conces- 
sions affecting  China  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference,  and  any  new  ones  shall  be  notified 
to  all  the  powers  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  being  con- 
summated. 

2.  Siberia.  2.  Discussion   of   Japanese 

troops  in  Siberia  failed  to 
produce  immediate  w  1 1  h- 
drawal. 

Japan  promised  to  withdraw  them  when  order  prevails 
and  her  nationals  are  safe.  Japan  also  promised  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Sakhalin  when  reprisal  negotiations 
with  an  "orderly"  Russian  government  for  the  massacre  of 
her  people  at  Nikolaievsk  have  been  completed.  She  sol- 
emnly declared  again  her  purpose  not  to  seize  territory. 
America's  protest  against  the  Japanese  policy  in  Siberia, 
stated  in  1920  and  thereafter,  was  expressed  again  in  em- 
phatic terms. 

3.  Mandated    islands    (un-  3.  The  Yap  agreement  be- 
less     questions     earlier     set-  tween  the  United  States  and 
tied).      Electrical    communi-  Japan  disposed  of  the  man- 
cations  in  the  Pacific.  dated  islands  in   the  Pacific 

north  of  the  equator,  and  de- 
cision was  reached  to  deal 
with  those  south  of  the 
equator  in  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Great  Britain, 
holding  the  mandate,  and  the 
United  States. 

Discussion  of  the  electrical  communications  in  the  Pacific 
resulted  in  nothing  more  than  confirmation  of  a  resolution 
adopted  under  the  Chinese  section  of  the  agenda  to  restore 
China's  rights  in  wireless  stations  on  her  soil. 

The  adoption  of  the  Four-Power  pact  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  France,  and  the  conse- 
quent conditional  termination  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact, 
was  a  result  of  the  Conference  which  was  not  projected  in 
the  formal  agenda. 

While  the  Conference  was  in  session  the  chief  delegates 
of  the  five  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the 
World  War  reached  an  agreement  for  the  disposition  of  the 
former  German  cables  in  the  Pacific. 


NAVAL  QUESTION 


Failure  having  been  registered  formally  on  December  28 
in  the  British  fight  to  abolish  submarines,  on  December  29 
the  Naval  Committee  turned  its  attention  to  the  Root  sub- 
marine rules,  which  had  been  offered  after  the  British  ac- 
cepted defeat.  Discussion  of  the  submarine  rules  evoked 
from  Mr.  Root  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Balfour  accepted  the  first  Root  resolution — that  re- 
stating the  old  international  rule  governing  submarines, 
which  Germany  had  shattered — provided  the  legal  experts 
found  it  to  be  an  accurate  restatement.  Admiral  de  Bon 
shared  Mr.  Balfour's  views,  but  carried  the  reservation  as 
to  its  legal  accuracy  to  the  point  of  desiring  the  resolution 
referred  to  a  committee  of  jurists.  Senator  Schanzer  had 
the  same  thought,  and  went  on  to  argue  a  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating the  first  Root  rule  from  the  second,  which  was  de- 
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signed  to  prohibit  all  submarine  attacks  on  merchantmen, 
and  also  to  argue  the  necessity  for  a  definition  of  a  mer- 
chantman. Sir  Robert  Borden  discussed  the  rule  from  a 
legal  viewpoint,  and  Mr.  Harlhara  said  that  the  Japanese 
were  in  accord  with  the  rule,  but  favored  its  reference  to  a 
drafting  committee. 

MR.  ROOT'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  Root  replied  as  follows : 

Senator  Schanzer  has  asked  some  questions,  to  which  I 
shall  reply: 

First  As  to  the  agreement  of  Article  I  of  the  resolutions 
now  before  the  committee  with  the  second  article,  relative  to 
the  prohibition  of  making  use  of  submarines  as  commerce 
destroyers,  which  he  deems  inconsistent  with  Article  I. 

Article  I  is  a  statement  of  existing  law;  Article  II,  if 
adopted,  would  constitute  a  change  from  the  existing  law, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent. If  it  were  not  inconsistent,  there  would  be  no  change. 
Article  II  could  not  be  consistent  with  Article  I  and  still 
make  a  change. 

Senator  Schanzer  also  suggests  that  the  resolution  be  com- 
pleted, including  a  definition  of  "a  merchant  ship."  Through- 
out all  the  long  history  of  international  law  no  term  has 
been  better  understood  than  the  term  "a  merchant  ship." 

It  could  not  be  made  clearer  by  the  addition  of  definitions, 
which  would  only  serve  ti>  weaken  and  confuse  it.  The  mer- 
chant ship,  its  treatment,  its  rights,  its  protection,  and  its 
immunities,  are  at  the  base  of  the  law  of  nations.  Nothing 
is  more  clearly  or  better  understood  than  the  subject  we  call 
merchant  ship. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  refer  this  matter  to  a 
cninniittee  of  lawyers,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  anything 
derogf  tory  of  the  members  of  the  profession  of  which  I  have 
been  a  humble  member  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  remem- 
ber. They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  they  are  the  noblest 
work  of  God :  they  are  superior  in  intellect  and  authority  to 
all  other  people  whatsoever.  But  both  this  Conference  and 
my  own  life  are  approaching  their  termination.  •  I  do  not 
wisli  these  resolutions  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commission, 
even  of  lawyers,  after  we  adjourn. 

I  supposed  when  we  adjourned  yesterday,  and  after  what 
had  been  said  concerning  the  opportunity  for  critical  exami- 
nation, that  the  different  delegations  would  call  in  their  own 
experts  and  ask  their  advice  with  regard  to  this  resolution, 
which  is  now  the  only  one  before  the  committee.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  the  experts  in  international  law.  brought  here  for 
the  purpose  of  advising,  would  have  been  asked  whether  this 
was  a  correct  statement  of  the  rules  and  that  we  would  have 
here  today  the  results  of  that  inquiry. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  entitled  to  know  whether 
any  delegation  questions  this  statement  of  existing  interna- 
tional law.  You  are  all  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  reso- 
lution if  it  is  correct.  Does  this  or  does  it  not  state  the  law 
of  nations  as  it  exists?  If  it  does,  you  are  all  in  favor  of  it. 
What,  then,  hinders  its  adoption? 

Senator  Schanzer.  in  describing  the  action  of  submarines 
with  regard  to  merchant  vessels,  repeated  on  his  own  behalf 
the  very  words  of  this  resolution.  The  very  words — ipsis- 
simis  verl)ls — of  this  resolution  may  lie  found  in  Senator 
Schanzer's  remarks.  My  respect  for  the  learning,  experi- 
ence, and  ability  of  the  various  delegates  around  this  table 
forbids  me  to  doubt  that  every  one  here  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  rules  and  usages  as  stated  in  the  first  clause  of 
Article  I.  This  does  not  purport  to  be  a  codification  of  the 
laws  of  nations  as  regards  merchant  vessels  or  to  contain 
all  of  the  rules.  It  says  that  the  following  are  to  be  deemed 
among  the  existing  rules  of  international  law.  The  time  has 
come  to  reaffirm  them : 

1.  "A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  stop  for  visit  and 
search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  captured." 

Do  we  not  all  know  that  is  true?  It  is  a  long-established 
principle. 

2.  "A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  re- 
fuse to  stop  for  visit  and  search  alter  warning." 

3.  "A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the 
crew  and  passengers  have  first  been  placed  in  safety." 


Is  there  any  question  whatever  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  statements? 

QUESTIONS  BRITISH  ADVISER 

Turning  to  one  of  the  British  legal  advisers,  Mr.  Root 
asked,  "Mr.  Mai  kin.  is  there  any  doubt  about  that?" 

Mr.  Mulkin  replied  that  in  principle  there  was  no  doubt 
at  all. 

As  Mr.  Lodge  remarks  to  me  (continued  Mr.  Root),  this 
is  only  elementary.  The  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  form 
something  which  will  crystallize  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world.  It  was  made  perfectly  simple  on  purpose. 

Then  follows  a  principle  of  vital  importance,  on  which  I 
challenge  denial.  If  all  the  lawyers  in  the  world  should  get 
together  they  could  not  decide  the  question  more  conclu- 
sively. The  public  opinion  of  the  world  says  that  the  sub- 
marine is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  exempt  from  the 
rules  above  stated,  and,  if  so,  they  cannot  capture  merchant 
vessels.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  That  is  a  nega- 
tion of  the  assertion  of  Germany  in  the  war  that  if  a  sub- 
marine could  not  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  accordance 
with  established  rules  the  rules  must  fail  and  the  submarine 
was  entitled  to  make  the  capture. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  has  denied  this 
and  has  rendered  its  judgment  in  the  action  that  won  the 
war.  It  was  the  revolt  of  humanity  against  the  position  of 
Germany  that  led  to  Germany's  defeat  Is  that  not  a  true 
rendering  of  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  which  we  seek 
to  express?  My  friends  and  colleagues,  this  is  real  life  we 
are  dealing  with  here.  This  is  no  perfunctory  business  for 
a  committee  of  lawyers.  It  is  a  statement  of  action  and  of 
undisputed  principles  universally  known  and  not  open  to 
discussion,  put  in  such  a  form  that  it  may  crystallize  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in 
any  future  war  whether  the  kind  of  action  that  sent  down 
the  Lusitania  is  legitimate  war  or  piracy. 

This  Conference  was  called  for  what?  For  the  limitation 
of  armament.  But  limitation  is  not  the  end ;  only  the  means. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  world  that  this  Conference  was  con- 
vened to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world — to  relieve  mankind 
of  the  horrors,  and  the  losses,  and  the  intolerable  burdens 
of  war. 

We  cannot  justify  ourselves  in  separating  without  some 
declaration  that  will  give  voice  to  the  humane  opinion  of  the 
world  upon  this  subject,  which  was  the  most  vital,  the  most 
heartfelt,  the  most  stirring  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  all  our  countries  of  anything  that  oc- 
curred during  the  late  war.  I  feel  to  the  depth  of  my  heart 
that  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  sinking  the  Lugitania 
committed  an  act  of  piracy.  I  know  that  all  my  countrymen 
with  whom  I  have  had  intercourse  feel  the  same,  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  go  on  with  this  Conference  without 
some  declaration,  some  pronouncement,  which  will  give  voice 
to  the  feeling  and  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  the  establishment  of  a 
rule  which  will  make  it  plain  to  all  the  world  that  no  man 
can  commit  such  an  act  again  without  being  stigmatized  as 
a  pirate. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  that  Germany 
raised  about  the  right  of  submarines  to  disobey  the  rules  of 
international  law — what  they  said  in  the  way  of  destroying 
a  merchant  vessel — can  be  settled.  With  the  whole  dominion 
of  the  air  unregulated  by  international  law,  with  the  score 
of  difficult  questions  staring  us  in  the  face  (such  as  blockade, 
contraband,  and  other  questions  in  the  field  of  law),  there 
was  a  recommendation  made  by  the  committee  of  jurists 
which  assembled  at  The  Hague  last  year,  1920,  upon  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  devise 
and  report  a  plan  for  an  International  Court  of  Justice. 
The  commission  met  at  The  Hague,  and  after  some  months 
of  labor  they  recommended  a  plan  which,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, was  adopted  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  under  which  judges  of  the  new  court 
have  been  appointed  and  under  which  that  court  is  about 
to  convene  next  month.  January,  1922.  The  Commission  of 
Jurists  selected  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for 
its  advisers  went  beyond  the  strict  limit  of  its  authority, 
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and  so  much  impressed  were  they  all  with  the  necessity  for 
a  restatement  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  as  a  result 
of  the  war  (what  happened  during  the  war  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war)  that  they  made  a  recommendation  upon 
it.  There  were  present  a  representative  of  Great  Britain,  a 
most  able  and  learned  judge  of  the  highest  court,  and  rep- 
resentatives for  France  (a  very  distinguished  representa- 
tive) ,  of  Belgium,  of  Japan,  of  Holland,  of  Norway,  of  Spain, 
of  Brazil,  and  one  from  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
were  all  there  in  their  individual  capacities,  but  coming 
from  nine  different  countries  and  selected  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  invited  there  to  be  their  advisers. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  unanimously  agreed  upon  this  resolu- 
tion: 

"The  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists,  assembled  at  The 
Hague  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice, 

"Convinced  that  the  security  of  States  and  the  well-being 
of  peoples  urgently  require  the  extension  of  the  empire  of 
law  and  the  development  of  all  international  agencies  for 
the  administration  of  justice, 

"Recommends : 

"I.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations,  in  continuation 
of  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague,  be  held  as  soon 
as  practicable  for  the  following  purposes : 

"1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  international  law, 
especially  and  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  fields  affected  by 
the  events  of  the  recent  war. 

"2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amendments  and  addi- 
tions, if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be 
necessary  or  useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  international  life  and  intercourse  which 
have  followed  the  war. 

"3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  secure 
general  agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute 
heretofore. 

"4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  adequately  regulated 
by  international  law,  but  as  to  which  the  interests  of  inter- 
national justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  declared 
and  accepted. 

"II.  That  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  the  Union  Juridique 
Internationale,  the  International  Law  Association,  and  the 
Iberian  Institute  of  Comparative  Law  be  invited  to  prepare, 
with  such  conference  or  collaboration  inter  esse  as  they  may 
deem  useful,  projects  for  the  work  of  the  Conference,  to  be 
submitted  beforehand  to  the  several  governments  and  laid 
before  the  Conference  for  its  consideration  and  such  action 
as  it  may  find  suitable. 

"III.  That  the  Conference  be  named  Conference  for  the 
Advancement  of  International  Law. 

"IV.  That  this  Conference  be  followed  by  further  suc- 
cessive conferences  at  stated  intervals  to  continue  the  work 
left  unfinished." 

That  recommendation  was  communicated  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
Council,  and  then  referred  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  by  the  Assembly  was  rejected.  The  door  was 
closed.  Where  do  we  stand?  Is  this  not  to  be  a  world  regu- 
lated by  law?  What  are  our  disarmaments  worth  if  we  give 
our  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  unregulated  and  unconstrained  instincts  of  brute 
force,  shall  rule  the  world,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  law? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  law,  somebody  must  move.  There  is  no 
adequate  law  now  with  regard  to  submarines.  There  is  no 
law  now  regarding  aircraft.  There  is  no  law  now  regarding 
poisonous  gases,  and  somebody  must  move. 

The  door  to  a  conference  is  closed,  and  here  we  are  met 
in  a  solemn  Conference  of  the  five  greatest  powers  upon  the 
limitation  of  armaments  and  charged  to  do  something  toward 
the  peace  of  the  world.  This  resolution  proposes  to  restate 
the  rules  of  war  that  have  been  trampled  under  foot,  flouted, 
and  disregarded.  This  resolution  proposes  that  we  assert 
again  the  domination  of  those  humane  rules  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  life,  and  that  we  discredit  and  condemn  the 
attempt  to  overturn  them.  This  resolution  proposes  to  tell 
what  we  really  believe,  that  we  characterize  as  it  ought  to 
be  characterized  the  attempt  to  overturn  the  rules  impressed 
by  humanity  upon  the  conduct  of  its  governments. 


NOT  TO  BE  BURIED  UNDER  LAWYERS 

Is  there  a  delegation  here  that  can  afford  to  go  back  to  its 
own  people  and  say  to  them,  "Upon  the  proposal  being  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  lawyers  and 
adjourned?"  It  will  not  down.  These  resolutions  speak 
with  a  voice  that  will  continue  insistently.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  buried  under  a  committee  of  lawyers  myself,  and  these 
rules  cannot  be  buried  under  them.  Either  we  speak  clearly 
and  intelligibly  the  voice  of  humanity,  which  has  sent  us 
here  and  to  which  we  must  report,  or  that  voice  will  speak 
for  itself  and,  speaking  without  us,  will  be  our  condemnation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reference  of  this  reso- 
lution to  a  committee  of  lawyers  or  to  any  other  committee. 
I  ask  for  a  vote  upon  it  here.  If  the  delegation  of  any  coun- 
try represented  here  has  any  error  to  point  out  in  it,  I  am 
ready  to  correct  it ;  but  I  ask  for  a  vote  upon  it,  in  further- 
ance of  the  principle  to  which  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
around  this  table  has  given  his  adherence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  omitted,  in  answering  Senator  Schanzer's 
very  discriminating  question  regarding  the  relations  between 
Articles  I  and  II,  to  say  that  of  course  if  the  second  article 
were  adopted  by  all  the  world,  it  would  supersede  Article  I. 
This,  however,  would  be  a  long,  slow  process,  and  during  the 
interval  the  law  as  it  stands  must  apply  until  an  agreement 
is  reached.  Article  I  also  explains  in  authorized  form  the 
existing  law  and  can  be  brought  forward  when  the  public 
asks  what  changes  are  proposed.  In  proposing  a  change  it 
is  necessary  to  make  clear  what  the  law  now  is.  It  is  very 
important  to  link  this  authoritative  statement  in  Article  I 
with  the  new  principle  proposed  in  Article  II. 

SENATOR  SCHANZER  REPLIES 

Sir  John  Salmond  agreed  with  Mr.  Root  that  a  committee 
of  jurists  should  not  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  resolu- 
tion, but  said  there  were  certain  ambiguities  which  should 
be  cleared  by  verbal  amendment.  Senator  Lodge  said  the 
question  could  be  settled  at  the  table,  and  said  a  standard 
should  be  erected  to  which  the  civilized  world  could  repair. 
Senator  Underwood  concurred  in  Mr.  Root's  argument,  and 
declared  that  if  the  Conference  was  only  to  do  things  that 
would  "save  dollars  or  francs  or  shillings  for  a  few  years. 
we  had  better  adjourn."  Senator  Schanzer,  replying,  said 
that  some  misunderstanding  had  arisen;  that  the  Italian 
delegation  was  in  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Root's  proposals, 
and  that  the  delegation  did  not  insist  upon  sending  the 
whole  matter  to  a  committee  of  jurists. 

ACCEPTED  IN  PRINCIPLE 

Recess  was  taken  for  luncheon  at  this  point,  and  when 
the  afternoon  session  began  there  was  a  general  discussion 
as  to  changes  in  phraseology  and  rearrangement  of  the  form 
of  the  first  resolution.  This  discussion  resulted  in  a  general 
clarification  of  views,  and  finally  each  delegation  gave  its 
formal  assent  to  the  resolution  in  principle,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Root,  to  be  redrafted. 

THE  SECOND  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Hughes,  as  chairman,  then  presented  the  second  reso- 
lution, in  the  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Root, 
as  follows : 

The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility 
of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violat- 
ing the  requirements  universally  accepted  by  civilized  na- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non- 
combatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  such  use 
shall  l>e  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
they  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition  and  invite  all 
other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

Mr.  Hughes  explained  that  while  the  first  resolution  stated 
the  old  rules  of  war  as  to  submarines,  the  second  proposed 
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to  go  farther  and  outlaw  that  weapon.  He  also  explained 
that  the  resolution  would  not  be  an  attempt  of  the  Confer- 
ence to  make  international  law  for  the  world,  but  a  pro- 
posal  of  a  law,  to  which  the  nations  in  the  Conference  would 
lead  in  giving  their  assent,  and  which  would  become  effective 
when  all  the  powers  had  assented. 

THE  BALFOUR  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Balfour  proposed  that  the^  Conference  go  farther.  He 
would  have  the  proposal  of  a  law  against  submarine  attacks 
on  merchantmen  made  effective  at  once,  as  between  the 
powers  represented  in  this  naval  Conference.  After  some 
discussion,  in  which  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Root  and  Mr. 
Hughes  with  the  Balfour  idea  was  revealed,  Mr.  Balfour  put 
his  idea  into  form  by  submitting  the  following  amendment 
to  the  second  Root  resolution: 

They  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition  and  they 
agree  to  be  bound  forthwith  thereby  as  between  themselves, 
and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  to  the  present 
agreement. 

Adjournment  was  taken  after  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment 
was  submitted,  and  when  work  was  started  the  next  day, 
December  30,  Senator  Schanzer  and  M.  Sarraut  said  they 
would  have  to  await  instructions  from  their  governments. 
Mr.  Harihara  said  his  government  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulted, too ;  so,  after  some  further  discussion  as  to  the  form 
of  the  third  resolution,  both  the  second  and  the  third  went 
over,  pending  receipt  of  instructions  to  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  delegations.  The  third  resolution  went  over 
with  the  second,  because  it  was  conditioned  upon  the  second. 

In  the  midst  of  the  expressions  from  the  delegates  as  to 
the  Root  rules  occurred  an  exchange  between  Lord  Lee,  of 
the  British  delegation,  and  Admiral  de  Bon  and  M.  Sarraut, 
of  the  French,  that  caused  momentary  excitement. 

Lord  Lee  directed  the  attention  of  the  French  to  a  series 
of  articles  by  Captain  Castex.  an  important  and  highly 
placed  French  naval  officer,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Rcruc  Maritime,  a  publication  which  Lord  Lee  described  as 
"technical  and  official."  In  these  articles  Captain  Castex 
defended  the  use  made  by  the  Germans  of  the  submarine, 
and  said  that  to  have  done  otherwise  "would  have  been  to 
commit  a  great  blunder."  He  also  approved  the  submarine 
as  the  instrument  "which  will  overthrow  for  good  and  all 
the  nival  power  of  the  British  Empire."  Lord  Lee  sug- 
gested that  an  expression  and  a  repudiation  of  these  articles 
by  the  French  delegation  be  made. 

It  was.  Both  Admiral  de  Bon  and  M.  Sarraut  denounced 
the  articles  as  contrary  to  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
French  authorities.  Admiral  de  Bon  added  that  Captain 
Castex  is  a  lecturer  rather  than  a  sailor,  and  that  the  Kci-io 
Maritime  carries  on  its  title  page  a  statement  that  the  French 
Admiralty  and  General  Staff  assumes  no  responsibility  for 
what  appears  therein. 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  December  30  the  important 
question  of  total  tonnage  of  aircraft  carriers  was  taken  up. 
Agreement  had  been  reached  upon  27,000  tons  as  the  maxi- 
mum per  ship.  Mr.  Hughes  recalled  that  under  the  original 
American  plan  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  to 
have  80.000  tons  each  and  Japan  48.000  tons.  That  was  in 
conformity  with  the  5-5-3  ratio  for  capital  ships  as  between 
these  nations.  If  the  1.75  ratio  for  France  and  Italy,  in 
relation  to  5-5-3,  which  had  been  adopted  for  capital  ships. 
were  followed  as  to  aircraft  carriers,  France  and  Italy  each 
would  be  given  28,000  tons. 


ITALY  AS  TO  AIRCRAFT 

Admiral  Acton,  for  Italy,  started  the  debate  with  this 
statement : 

With  respect  to  aircraft  carriers,  the  American  proposals 
assign  to  Italy  28,000  tons,  corresponding  to  the  capital-ship 
tonnage  of  175,000  tons,  already  determined  upon.  This 
would  permit  the  construction  of  only  one  aircraft  carrier 
of  the  maximum  of  27,000  tons  agreed  upon  for  this  class  of 
vessel.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
if  a  single  vessel  of  this  character  were  obliged  to  go  into 
dry-dock  or  were  to  be  sunk  at  sea,  Italy  would  find  herself 
under  these  circumstances  temporarily  or  definitely  without 
any  aircraft  carrier  whatsoever.  We  believe  it,  therefore, 
to  be  indispensable  that  we  should  be  equipped  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  aircraft  carrier  superior  to  that  which  has  been 
assigned  to  us.  To  be  precise,  we  ask  as  our  minimum  a 
tonnage  corresponding  to  a  figure  double  that  of  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  assigned  to  us  for  vessels  of  this  class — i.  e., 
54,000  tons.  It  is,  moreover,  understood  that  if  a  tonnage 
superior  to  54,000  tons  is  assigned  to  any  other  Mediter- 
ranean power,  we  demand  a  parity  of  treatment  in  this 
respect — i.  e.,  we  demand  the  allowance  of  an  equal  amount 
of  tonnage. 

Lord  Lee  stated  the  British  position,  which  was  sum- 
marized thus  in  the  communique: 

He  had  listened  with  attention  and  with  a  certain  sym- 
pathy to  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Acton,  because  the  Admiral 
had  suggested  a  situation  which  might,  and  perhaps  must, 
occur  in  every  navy  through  a  ship  being  out  of  action  at 
intervals  during  her  career.  The  Admiral  had  complained 
that,  having  only  one  airplane  carrier,  the  Italian  navy 
would  be  deprived  altogether  of  that  arm  if  their  one  ship 
happened  to  be  in  dock  or  out  of  action.  Looking  at  the 
matter  impartially,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  claim  put 
forward  by  the  Italian  delegation  was  very  difficult  to  resist. 

Since  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  limit 
the  maximum  size  of  the  airplane  carriers  to  27.000  tons, 
with  an  armament  not  to  exceed  the  8-inch  gun,  he  himself 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his  ex- 
perts. They  regarded  those  limits  as  reasonable  and  in  strict 
accordance,  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  concerned. 
with  the  up-to-date  needs  of  airplane-carrier  construction. 
Without  claiming  undue  credit  to  the  British  navy,  he 
thought,  perhaps,  that  it  had  more  experience  of  this  class 
of  vessels  than  had  any  other  fleet,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
his  experts  the  limits  proposed  provided  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. 

At  this  point  he  would  like  to  mention  that  the  airplane 
carrier  was  essentially  a  fleet  weapon.  It  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  but  was  essentially  an  auxiliary  to  a  modern 
fleet,  and  it  was,  therefore,  important  that  the  number  of 
airplane  carriers  should  be  adequate  and  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  fleet.  For  this  reason  the  British  Empire 
delegation  associated  themselves  with  the  view  that  the 
ratio  of  capital  ships  should  be  applied  also  to  airplane  car- 
riers in  order  to  bring  both  number  and  tonnage  into-  line 
with  actual  requirements. 

PRESENT  SHIPS  EXPERIMENTAL 

At  the  present  time  the  British  navy  possessed  five  air- 
plane carriers,  which  included  four  vessels  which  were  really 
experimental  and  three  of  which  were  small  and  inefficient 
These  vessels,  in  fact,  were  in  the  nature  of  gropings,  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  war.  and  certainly  four 
of  these  were  experimental  and  obsolete.  In  these  circum- 
stances whatever  decision  might  be  reached  as  regards  the 
total  tonnage,  he  would  have  to  demand  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  entitled,  in  spite  of  the  rule  as  regards  new  con- 
struction, which  would  be  discussed  later,  to  scrap  at  any 
moment  the  experimental  ships  which  they  now  possessed 
and  to  replace  them  with  new  ships,  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  fleet.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which 
the  British  fleet  could  attain  that  equality  with  other  fleets 
to  which  it  was  entitled. 
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With  that  reservation  the  British  Empire  delegation  re- 
gretted, in  view  of  the  fact  that  submarines,  which  were  an 
important  weapon  of  war,  were  to  be  continued,  and  air- 
plane carriers  were  an  equally  important  weapon  of  anti- 
submarine defense,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reduce 
their  airplane  carriers  for  fleet  service.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  delegation  to  which  he  belonged  felt  that  the 
tonnage  laid  down  in  the  original  American  proposals  was 
inadequate  to  the  essential  requirements  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, as  indeed  they  must  be  if  the  British  navy  was  to  have 
numbers  proportional  to  the  two  ships  which  Italy  had  de- 
manded. Before  coming  to  the  exact  figures  at  which  he 
thought  the  total  tonnage  limit  should  be  fixed  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  views  of  other  delegations.  The  British 
Empire  delegation  were  most  anxious,  as  indeed  they  had 
shown,  to  limit  not  only  armaments,  but  expenditure  on 
armaments,  and  they  were  most  anxious  to  avoid  competi- 
tion in  every  class  of  craft  and  therefore  to  limit  the  num- 
bers and  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers  to  the  lowest  point 
compatible  with  safety.  He  would  now  like  to  hear  the 
views  of  his  colleagues  on  other  delegations. 

The  communique  gave  this  summary  of  French  and  Jap- 
anese views : 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  the  question  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  aircraft  carriers  was  evidently  intimately  related  to  the 
maximum  of  each  unit.  Now,  in  this  respect,  there  was  evi- 
dently great  uncertainty,  aircraft  being  still  the  subject  for 
further  study  and  examination,  and  he  did  not  see  that  in 
any  country  definite  views  concerning  a  type  of  aircraft  had 
been  reached.  If  there  were  uncertainty  with  regard  to  air- 
craft, this  uncertainty  would  evidently  apply  to  the  aircraft 
carriers.  The  decisions  which  the  committee  could  take  on 
this  subject  were,  therefore,  marked  in  advance  by  a  degree 
of  weakness  due  to  this  uncertainty,  and  could,  therefore,  be 
only  provisional. 

Having  made  this  reservation,  Admiral  de  Bon  asked  noth- 
ing better  than  to  support  the  views  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee.  In  the  present  case  it  could  be  assumed 
that  about  25,000  tons  would  be  the  maximum  tonnage  of 
an  ordinary  aircraft  carrier. 

The  French  delegation  considered  that  France  actually 
required  two  aircraft  carriers  for  European  waters.  This 
followed  the  same  line  of  reasoning  advanced  by  Italy. 
They  also  considered  that  a  third  was  necessary  for  use  in 
their  colonial  possessions.  The  use  of  aircraft  for  police 
purposes  in  the  colonies  was  considered  by  them  as  of  the 
greatest  service.  If  newspaper  reports  might  be  believed, 
the  French  delegation  suggested  that  an  actual  example  of 
this  fact  was  now  offered  in  Egypt,  where,  in  order  to  main- 
tain order,  the  effect  created  by  the  presence  of  aircraft  was 
invaluable. 

Admiral  de  Bon  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  above,  the 
French  delegation  considered  that  three  aircraft  carriers 
were  necessary  for  the  needs  of  France.  If  each  one  of 
these  were  of  25,000  tons,  that  would  make  a  total  of  75,000 
tons.  But,  in  order  more  nearly  to  approach  the  general 
wishes  expressed,  he  said  that  he  would  voluntarily  agree 
that  60,000  tons  might  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  by  a 
rearrangement  of  tonnage  three  vessels  might  be  built  in 
conformity  with  this  allowance. 

Baron  Kato  said : 

I  have  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  remarks  made  by 
Lord  Lee  on  the  question  of  airplane  carriers.  His  sympa- 
thies with  the  Italian  demand  for  two  carriers  are  in  accord 
with  my  position.  I,  too,  believe  that  the  Italian  demand  is 
justifiable. 

Now  the  American  proposal  allows  Japan  a  total  tonnage 
of  48,000,  with  which  she  can  construct  only  one  and  a  half 
airplane  carriers.  That  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  give  us 
a  sufficient  force  for  our  protective  purposes.  Permit  me  to 
call  your  attention  again  to  the  insular  character  of  our 
country,  the  extensive  line  of  our  coast,  and  the  location  of 
our  harbors  and  the  susceptibility  of  our  cities,  built  of 
frame  houses,  to  easy  destruction  by  fire  if  attacked  by  air 
bombs.  All  these  necessitate  our  having  a  certain  number 


of  airplanes  and  "portable"  airplanes — that  is  to  say,  a 
means  of  distributing  airplanes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ade- 
quately meet  our  local  needs.  We  cannot  have  an  enormous 
number  of  airplanes,  to  be  stationed  in  all  places  where  they 
are  needed,  because  we  are  economically  incapable.  To  meet 
all  these  needs,  Japan  is  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  three 
airplane  carriers  of  27,000  tons  each,  or  a  total  tonnage  of 
81,000.  In  asking  for  this  increase,  I  shall,  of  course,  raise 
no  objection  for  a  proportionate  increase  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

THE  CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Hughes  summarized  the  arguments  and  brought  the 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  which  gave  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  135,000  tons  each,  Japan  81,000  tons,  and 
France  and  Italy  60,000  tons  each,  in  this  manner,  as  re- 
ported in  the  communique : 

Great  Britain  desired  five  airplane  carriers  at  whatever 
the  maximum  for  each  individual  ship  might  be  taken  to  be, 
and,  if  that  were  27,000  tons,  it  would  mean  a  maximum  of 
135,000  tons.  France  desired  60,000  tons,  which,  of  course, 
could  be  divided  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  deemed  best 
suited  to  the  special  needs  of  France.  Italy  desired  two, 
which,  at  a  maximum  of  27,000  tons,  would  make  an  allow- 
ance of  54,000. 

Japan  desired  three,  which  at  the  maximum  of  27,000  tons, 
would  be  81,000  tons. 

Now,  this  appeared  to  be,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
very  slight  difference  between  54,000  and  60,000  in  the  case 
of  France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  capital  ships.  It  was  quite 
apparent,  for  the  reasons  that  had  been  very  cogently  pre- 
sented, that  the  original  figures  of  the  American  proposal 
would  not  meet  what  were  deemed  to  be  the  needs  of  the 
various  governments.  He  also  understood  that  there  was 
agreement  by  all  that  the  caliber  of  guns  carried  should  be 
limited  to  8  inches,  in  connection  with  the  suggested  maxi- 
mum tonnage  of  27,000  tons. 

If  that  disposition  was  agreeable  to  the  other  powers,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  American  delegation  should  not  ac- 
cept it,  with  the  maximum  allowance  for  the  United  States 
corresponding  to  that  which  Great  Britain  had  asked.  And 
he  assumed  also  that  there  would  be  no  objection  if  France 
had  this  slight  excess  over  the  exact  amount  allowed  by  the 
ratio— that  is,  60,000  tons  instead  of  54,000  tons — in  allow- 
ing Italy  a  corresponding  amount  on  the  basis  of  parity,  for 
which  Italy  had  always  contended. 

If  that  was  agreeable,  he  would  put  it  to  a  vote,  unless  it 
was  desired  to  continue  the  discussion  further. 

The  delegations  being  polled  in  turn,  each  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  understood  that  that  vote,  in 
view  of  the  discussion  which  had  preceded  it,  might,  without 
separate  action,  be  taken  to  include  the  maximum  of  27.000 
tons  for  the  individual  tonnage  and  the  armament  of  8-inch 
guns. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  stated  that  the  American  delegation  would 
offer  a  proposal  that  existing  aircraft  tonnage  be  treated  as 
experimental,  and  that  each  nation  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  building  to  the  amount  of  its  maximum,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  experimental  carriers  be  scrapped. 
That  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

THE  REVISED  ROOT  RULES 

On  January  5  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament 
met  and  unanimously  adopted  all  of  the  Root  submarine 
rules  except  the  one^  making  violations  piracy.  Some  changes 
were  made  in  phraseology  and  arrangement,  so  that  as 
adopted  the  rules  read  : 

I 

The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the 
rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war, 
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declare   that   among   those   rules   the   following   are   to   be 
deemed  an  established  part  of  international  law : 

1.  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  submit  to  visit 
and  search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  seized. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse 
to  submit  to  visit  and  search  after  warning,  or  to  proceed 
as  directed  after  seizure. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the  crew 
and  passengers  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

2.  Belligerent    submarines    are    not,    under    any    circum- 
stances, exempt  from  the  universal  rules  above  stated;  and 
if  a  submarine  cannot  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  con- 
formity with  these  rules,  the  existing  law  of  nations  requires 
it  to  desist  from  attack  and  from  seizure  and  to  permit  the 
merchant  vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

II 

The  signatory  powers  invite  all  other  civilized  powers  to 
express  their  assent  to  the  foreging  statement  of  established 
law,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  public  understanding 
throughout  the  world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment  upon 
future  belligerents. 

Ill 

The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility 
of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violat- 
ing, as  they  were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918, 
the  requirements  universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non-combat- 
ants, and,  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  sub- 
marines as  commerce  destroyers  shall  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  now  accept  that 
prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as  between  themselves, 
and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

THE  PIRACY  RULE 

The  next  day  the  piracy  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  but  it  was  made  to  refer  to  violations  of  the  old 
law  as  restated  rather  than  to  the  resolution  forbidding  any 
submarine  attack  on  merchantmen.  It  was  explained  pri- 
vately that  the  latter  resolution  was  merely  a  contract  be- 
tween the  signatory  powers  until  all  other  powers  had  as- 
sented, and  thereby  given  it  the  status  of  international  law. 
In  conformity  with  this  understanding,  the  piracy  rule  was 
made  number  3,  following  the  first  two  rules  dealing  with 
restatement  of  the  old  law,  and  the  rule  against  any  attack 
on  merchantmen  was  made  number  4. 

As  finally  formulated,  the  piracy  rule  declares: 

The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  humane  rules  of  existing  law  declared  by  them  with 
respect  to  attacks  upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of 
merchant  ships,  further  declare  that  any  person  in  the  serv- 
ice of  any  power  who  shall  violate  any  of  those  rules, 
whether  or  not  such  person  is  under  orders  of  a  govern- 
mental superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws 
of  war  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for 
an  act  of  piracy,  and  may  be  brought  to  trial  before  the 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  any  power  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  he  may  be  found. 

POISON  GAS 

Mr.  Hughes  then  brought  up  the  question  of  poison  gas. 
and  read  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  subcommittee 
representing  the  five  powers,  which  had  been  named  to  study 
the  matter.  This  memorandum,  agreed  to  "more  or  less 
unanimously,''  follows : 

(a)  Chemical-warfare  gases  have  such  power  against  un- 
prepared armies  that  no  nation  dare  risk  entering  into  an 
agreement  which  an  unscrupulous  enemy  might  break  if  he 
found  his  opponents  unprepared  to  use  gases  both  offensively 
and  defensively. 


(&)  Since  many  high  explosives  produce  warfare  gases  or 
gases  which  are  the  same  in  their  effects  on  men,  any  at- 
tempt to  forbid  the  use  of  warfare  gases  would  cause  mis- 
understandings at  once  in  war;  that  is,  one  or  both  sides 
would  in  the  first  battle  find  men  dead  or  injured  from  gas. 
The  doubt  would  at  once  arise  whether  gas  is  actually  being 
used  as  such,  or  whether  the  casualties  were  due  to  high- 
explosive  gases.  This  could  be  made  the  excuse  to  launch 
a  heavy  attack  with  warfare  gases  in  every  form. 

(c)  Research  which  may  discover  additional  warfare  gases 
cannot  be  prohibited,  restricted,  or  supervised. 

(d)  Due  to  the  increasing  large  peace-time  use  of  several 
warfare  gases,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  the  manufacture 
of  any   particular   gas   or   gases.     .Some   of   the   delegates 
thought  that  proper  laws  might  limit  the  quantities  of  cer- 
tain gases  to  be  manufactured.     The  majority  opinion  was 
against  the  practicability  of  even  such  prohibition. 

(e)  It  is  possible  to  confine  the  action  of  chemical-warfare 
gases  the  same  as  high  explosives  and  other  means  of  carry- 
ing on  war.    The  language  used  in  this  connection  was  that 
"it  is  possible,  but  with  greater  difficulty."     On  this  ques- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  (/)  and  (g)  following,  it  was  evident 
that  among  the  representatives  of  the  three  nations  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  chemical-warfare  gases — namely,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France — there  was'  less 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  to  confine  these  gases  than  among  the 
Japanese  and  Italians,  who  know  less  about  them. 

(/)  The  kinds  of  gases  and  their  effects  on  human  beings 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  limitation.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  felt  that  the  only  limitation  practicable  is  to 
wholly  prohibit  the  use  of  gases  against  cities  and  other 
large  bodies  of  non-combatants  in  the  same  manner  as  high 
explosives  may  be  limited,  but  that  there  could  be  no  limita- 
tion on  their  use  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy, 
ashore  or  afloat. 

(g)  The  committee  was  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  warfare  gases  form  a  method  of  warfare 
similar  to  other  methods,  such  as  shrapnel,  machine-guns, 
rifle,  bayonet,  high  explosives,  airplane  bombs,  hand-gren- 
ades, and  similar  older  methods.  In  this,  as  in  (e)  and  (/), 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  French  members  (five 
in  number),  who  know  gas,  were  emphatic  that  chemical- 
warfare  gases  form  a  method  of  waging  war  similar  to  the 
older  forms. 

Mr.  Hughes  followed  by  submitting,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  a  report  made  by  its  advisory  committee, 
embodying  the  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  advisory 
committee.  It  was  as  follows,  in  substance: 

THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE'S  FINDINGS 

The  committee  has  found,  on  consultation  with  experts 
and  reference  to  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  that  there 
are  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  gas  which  ought  to  be 
considered. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  their  use,  when  not  of  a 
toxic  character,  is  much  less  than  from  the  use  of  other 
weapons  of  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  feels 
that  there  can  be  no  actual  restraint  of  the  use  by  com- 
batants of  this  new  agency  of  warfare,  if  it  is  permitted  in 
any  guise.  The  frightful  consequences  of  the  use  of  toxic 
gases  if  dropped  from  airplanes  on  cities  stagger  the"  imagi- 
nation. No  military  necessity  can  excuse  or  extenuate  such 
events  as  were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  recent  war, 
when  bombs  were  dropped  on  undefended  and  thickly  popu- 
lated cities,  towns,  and  villages  for  no  other  purpose,  appar- 
ently, than  to  demoralize  the  population.  If  lethal  gases 
were  used  in  such  bombs  it  might  well  be  that  such  perma- 
nent and  serious  damage  would  be  done,  not  only  of  a  ma- 
terial character,  but  in  the  depopulation  of  large  sections  of 
the  country  as  to  threaten,  if  not  destroy,  all  that  has  been 
gained  during  the  painful  centuries  of  the  past. 

The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  has  been  profoundly  shocked  by  the  savage 
use  of  scientific  discoveries  for  destruction  rather  than  for 
construction. 

The  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Anna- 
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incut  In  the  city  of  Washington  affords  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous opportunity  for  comparison  of  views  on  all  questions 
I  tea  ring  on  the  subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of 
technical  experts,  the  committee  feels  that  the  American 
representatives  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  in  expressing 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people  were  they  to  fail  in 
insisting  upon  the  total  abolition  of  chemical  warfare, 
whether  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  whether  against  com- 
batant or  non-combatant.  Should  the  United  States  assume 
this  position,  it  would  be  no  evidence  of  weakness,  but  of 
magnanimity.  Probably  no  nation  is  better  equipped  by  rea- 
son of  scientific  knowledge  among  its  technicians  and  by 
means  of  its  material  resources  to  use  chemical  warfare 
effectively.  This  committee,  therefore,  submits  the  following 
resolution  for  adoption  by  the  Advisory  Board  and  to  be 
communicated  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament: 

Resolved,  That  chemical  warfare,  including  the  use  of 
gases,  whether  toxic  or  non-toxic,  should  be  prohibited  by 
international  agreement,  and  should  be  classed  with  such 
unfair  methods  of  warfare  as  poisoning  wells,  introducing 
germs  of  disease,  and  other  methods  that  are  abhorrent  in 
modern  warfare. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  laid  before  the  committee  the  recom- 
mendation on  poison  gas  from  the  land  armament  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Advisory  Committee.  This  subcommittee, 
headed  by  General  John  J.  Pershing,  recornrnendt'd  : 

Chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished  among  nations,  as 
abhorrent  to  civilization.  It  is  a  cruel,  unfair,  and  improper 
use  of  science.  It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to 
non-combatants  and  demoralizes  the  better  instincts  of 
humanity. 

Further,  Mr.  Hughes  submitted  a  report  on  poison  gas 
made  by  the  General  Board  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
signed  by  Rear-Admiral  W.  L.  Rodgers.  Its  conclusion  was : 

The  General  Board  believes  it  to  be  sound  policy  to  pro- 
hibit gas  warfare  in  every  form  and  against  every  objective, 
and  so  recommends. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  recommendations,  Mr.  Hughes  said 
the  American  delegation  believed  that  it  should  present  a 
recommendation  against  the  use  of  gas,  and  asked  Mr.  Root 
to  propose  the  resolution.  The  official  communique  sum- 
marizes what  Mr.  Root  said  in  this  way : 

MR.  ROOT  SPEAKS 

There  was  an  expression  on  this  subject  which  presented 
the  most  extraordinary  consensus  of  opinion  that  one  could 
well  find  upon  any  international  subject.  He  had  drafted 
the  resolution,  which  he  would  present  in  a  moment,  in  the 
language  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  was  subscribed 
to  by  four  of  the  five  powers  here  and  was  appropriated  and 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  the  treaty 
concluded  between  them  on  the  25th  of  August  last,  and  was 
repeated  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  between  the  same 
powers  and  Austria,  and  again  in  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  of 
the  same  powers  with  Bulgaria,  and  again  in  the  Treaty  of 
the  Trianon  with  Hungary,  and  taken  over  and  homologated 
by  the  United  States  in  its  treaty  with  Austria  and  its  treaty 
with  Hungary,  and  repeated  again  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
He  read  from  Article  171  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
says : 

"The  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases  and 
all  analogous  liquids,  materials,  or  devices  being  prohibited, 
their  manufacture  and  importation  are  strictly  forbidden  in 
Germany.  The  same  applies  to  materials  specially  intended 
for  the  manufacture,  storage,  and  use  of  the  said  products 
or  devices." 

That  declaration  of  prohibition  against  the  use  of  poison- 
ous gases  he  understood  to  be  a  statement  of  the  previous 
rules  which  had  been  adopted  covering  the  history  of  The 
Hague  conferences;  and,  without  undertaking  to" question 
or  to  inquire  into  it,  it  stood  as  a  declaration  of  all  the 


countries  here  represented  that  that  is  prohibited.  And  ac- 
cordingly, following  the  language  of  the  treaty,  the  language 
which  all  had  adopted,  he  would  present  the  resolution : 

"The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  analogous 
liquids  or  materials  or  devices  having  been  justly  condemned 
by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  a  prohibi- 
tion of  such  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  civilized  powers  are  parties : 

"Now,  to  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be  universally 
accepted  as  a  part  of  international  law,  binding  alike  the 
conscience  and  practice  of  nations,  the  signatory  powers  de- 
clare their  assent  to  such  prohibition,  agree  to  be  bound 
thereby  between  themselves,  and  invite  all  other  civilized 
nations  to  adhere  thereto." 

In  these  various  treaties  there  were,  Mr.  Root  thought, 
between  thirty  and  forty  powers  which  had  assented  to  the 
statements  of  the  prohibition  of  these  practices;  so  that 
there  was  not  much  further  to  go  in  securing  that  general 
consent  which  changes  a  rule  from  contract  to  law. 

Senator  Schanzer,  for  Italy,  accepted  the  resolution  imme- 
diately. Before  the  other  delegations  were  heard,  adjourn- 
ment was  taken  for  the  day. 

POISON-GAS  RULE  ADOPTED 

On  January  7  definite  action  was  taken  on  the  poison-gas 
resolution,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  falling  into  line 
behind  Italy  in  support  of  the  American  proposal  to  prohibit. 
M.  Sarraut,  for  France,  said,  in  part : 

I  rise  to  express  my  full  and  frank  adherence  to  Mr.  Root's 
resolution.  From  the  first,  we  condemned  the  barbarous  in- 
ventions and  the  abominable  practices  introduced  by  Ger- 
many in  the  late  war,  the  new  methods  consisting  in  the  use 
of  gases,  burning  liquids,  and  poisonous  substances,  and  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  here  officially  is  solemnly  to  de- 
nounce those  who  took  the  initiative  in  these  things.  We 
should  all  hope  and  work  for  the  final  disappearance  from 
warfare  of  these  infamous  practices,  if,  indeed,  other  wars 
are  to  come — a  thought  that  is  abhorrent  to  me. 

M.  Sarraut  made  the  point  that  nations  must  be  prepared 
against  violations  of  the  rule,  saying: 

The  reports  of  experts  have  established  the  impossibility 
of  exercising  an  effective  supervision  over  the  production  of 
gases  which  may  be  used  as  weapons  of  war,  and  hence  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  or  limiting  such  production. 
This,  as  a  logical  consequence,  entails  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  any  country  whatever  from  arming  itself  in  ad- 
vance against  the  unfair  use  of  those  gases  which  an  un- 
scrupulous enemy  might  secretly  prepare  for  sudden  use 
upon  an  unprotected  enemy,  as  we  have  .seen  done  din-ins; 
the  late  war. 

But,  if  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  matter  does  not  at 
the  moment  appear  practicable,  the  Root  resolution  is  none 
the  less  a  useful  accomplishment,  in  the  first  place,  because 
it  will  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the  powers  here  repre- 
sented, and,  further,  because  their  agreement  and  their  ex- 
ample may  be  such  as  to  bring  about  the  adherence  of  all 
the  nations  to  the  same  principles. 

Mr.  Balfour,  for  the  British,  spoke  along  the  same  line, 
and  added  that  he  believed  "the  outraged  consciences  of  the 
civilized  world"  would  rise  in  indignation  against  any  power 
that  violated  the  rule.  Baron  Kato,  for  Japan,  expressed 
his  approval  in  a  few  words. 

THE  REPORT  ON  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Hughes  thereupon  presented  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee which  had  been  studying  the  question  of  aircraft 
in  war,  and  which  held,  in  brief,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
to  limit  aircraft  production  for  military  purposes  without 
unwisely  interfering  with  production  of  aircraft  for  civil 
purposes.  An  exhaustive  statement  of  the  technical  phases 
of  the  question  preceded  the  following  conclusion : 
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Number  and  Character 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  it  is  not  practicable 
to  injjHjse  any  effective  limitations  upon  the  numbers  or 
characteristics  of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military,  ex- 
cepting in  the  single  wise  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 

Use 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  aircraft  in 
war  should  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  warfare  as  adapted 
to  aircraft  by  a  further  conference,  which  should  be  held  at 
a  later  date. 

Respectfully  submitted  by — 

COMMITTEE  ox  AIRCRAFT 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

WILLIAM   A.   MOKKETT. 
Chairman.  Rear  Ad  mi  nil.  1  .  .<.  X. 
MASOX  M.  PATRICK. 

Major  General.  V.  8.  A. 
For  the  British  Empire: 

J.  F.  A.  HIGGI.NS. 
Mr  Vice-Ma  rxtuil.  R.  .1.  F. 
For  France: 

ALBERT   ROPER. 

CaiiitHiiH'.  I'ilnte  Avinti  in:  Frc-nrh  Army. 
For  Italy: 

RlCCABDO    MOIZO. 

Colonrl,  R.  I.  A. 
For  Japan : 

OSAMI  NAGANO. 

Captain.  I.  .J.  .V. 

XOTE. — The  Italian  representative  believes,  and  desires  to 
place  on  record,  that  one  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  limit  the  air  jjower  of  a  nation  would  lie  by  placing  a 
limit  upon  the  number  of  pilots  in  the  itermanent  military 
establishment,  and  consequently  agrees  with  the  general  rea- 
soning of  the  report  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary  to  this 
opinion. 

i  Signed)  RICCABDO  MOIZO, 

Colonel.  R.  I.  A. 

DEBATE  ON  AIRCRAFT 

When  the  committee  met  on  Monday.  January  9,  the  dis- 
cussion proceeded  largely  upon  the  assumption  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  limit  aircraft,  and  that  the  debatable  ques- 
tion was  the  subcommittee's  proposal  that  another  confer 
ence  formulate  rules  to  govern  aerial  warfare. 

Senator  Schanzer  said: 

The  subcommittee  of  exerts  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  practical  method  for  limiting  military  and 
naval  aviation. 

The  Italian  inenilier  of  the  subcommittee  was  alone  of  the 
opinion  that  such  a  limitation  could  be  obtained  by  limiting 
the  number  of  pilots  of  the  ]>enuaiient  military  organiza- 
tions, and  since  the  other  powers  are  willing  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  the  subcommittee  and  a  proposal  aiming  to 
the  limitation  of  air  armaments  would  have  no  chance  of 
lieini:  accepted  today,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  expressing 
the  desire  that  the  future  conference,  which  will  be  called 
to  study  and  define  the  laws  of  aerial  warfare,  should  take 
up  again  also  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  aerial  arma- 
ment. 

We  have  always  insisted  on  the  limitation  of  armaments 
in  all  fields  and  would  deem  it  regrettable  that  the  compe- 
tition which  we  have  partially  succeeded  in  excluding  from 
naval  armament  should  be  transferred  to  the  dominion  of 
military  and  naval  aviation  :  this  would  be  a  serious  draw- 
hack  to  the  work  of  the  economical  reconstruction  of  our 
countries,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  have  in  view. 

Senator  Underwood  expressed  himself  as  in  accord  with 
the  subcommittee  on  the  whole  aircraft  question.  Mr.  Bal- 
four  spoke  in  similar  terms,  his  remarks  being  summed  in 
the  communique,  in  part,  as  follows: 


In  the  present  stage  of  their  knowledge  of  air  matters,  it 
seemed  quite  inii>ossihle  to  limit  aircraft  designed  for  mili- 
tary uses  without  also  limiting  aircraft  designed  for  com- 
mercial uses ;  so  that  every  restriction  which  could  Iw  put 
ujiou  aircraft  would  have  a  double  reaction.  It  might,  and 
lierhaps  would,  diminish  the  number  of  aircraft  which  could 
be  used  for  military  purposes,  but  it  could  not  carry  out  that 
object  without  also  diminishing  the  number  of  aircraft  to 
be  used  for  the  peaceful  pun*'ses  of  international  intercom- 
munication. In  those  circumstances  he  must  admit  with 
reluctance,  but  with  a  clear  conviction,  that  probably  the 
subcommittee  was  in  the  right  when  they  said  it  would  be 
quite  hopeless,  and  not  only  hopeless  but  undesirable,  to  at- 
tempt, at  the  present  time  and  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge,  to  limit  aircraft.  He  was  therefore  prepared  to 
give  his  adhesion  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  resolution. 

M.  Sarrant  said  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  anything  that 
would  hamper  the  progress  of  aviation,  and  with  that  under- 
standing the  French  delegation  gave  its  adherence  to  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

Baron  Kato,  for  Japan,  said  he  believed  the  time  would 
come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  aircraft,  but  he  believed  it  impracticable  at  pres- 
ent to  do  anything  about  heavier-than-air  craft. 

ACTION  AS  TO  LIMITATION 

Mr.  Hughes  cleared  away  finally  the  question  as  to  lim- 
itation, his  sjieeches  being  summarized  in  the  communique 
as  follows : 

The  chairman  said  that  he  thought  that  they  all  felt  a 
deep  disappointment  in  being  unable  to  suggest  practical 
limitations  on  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war  or  on  the  preparations 
of  aircraft  for  military  purposes.  They  knew  full  well  that 
in  aircraft  there  was  probably  the  most  formidable  military 
weapon  of  the  future.  And  yet.  addressing  themselves,  as 
practicable  men,  to  the  problem,  they  found  no  answer  to 
the  arguments  which  had  been  set  forth  succinctly,  but  most 
forcibly,  by  the  technical  subcommittee.  The  reason  was,  as 
had  been  well  stated,  that  they  were  dealing  in  substance 
with  facilities  that  were  needed  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. They  could  not  put  a  ban  upon  progress.  They  also 
knew,  even  if  they  prohibited  all  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses and  allowed  the  development  of  the  art  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  civil  life,  that  in  time  of  war  the  bases  of 
that  development  would  be  immediately  available,  and  within 
a  short  time  provisions  would  be  made  amply  for  any  possi- 
ble military  uses. 

The  question,  therefore,  reduced  itself  not  to  one  of  lim- 
itation of  armament,  but  to  a  limitation  of  civil  progress : 
and.  faced  with  that  difficulty,  there  seemed  to  be  no  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  the  first  resolution  so  far  as  it  applied, 
as  it  did  apply,  exclusively  to  heavier-than-air  craft. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  thg  committee. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  next  question  was  whether 
it  would  be  deemed  practicable  to  impose  a  limitation  in  the 
case  of  lighter-than-air  craft  He  asked  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  what  the  subcommittee  said  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  statement  was  very  short,  and  it  brought  before 
them  the  point  quite  clearly,  and,  with  their  permission,  he 
would  read  it.  The  subcommittee  said: 

"Many  of  the  remarks  already  made  apply  to  lighter-thau- 
air  craft :  but,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  aircraft  of  this 
nature,  limitation  is  both  possible  and  practicable.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  argument  that  the  military 
value  of  a  dirigible  is  dependent  on  its  size,  and  the  size  of 
dirigibles  and  the  number  maintained  can  be  limited  by 
agreement  of  a  few  simple  rules.  Infraction  of  such  rules 
can  be  rapidly  ascertained  without  detailed  inspection.  But 
such  a  limitation  of  lighter-than-air  aviation  forces  would 
not  effect  a  limitation  of  this  kind  of  air  power  of  a  nation 
unless  a  limitation  were  also  imposed  on  its  lighter-than-air 
commercial  activities.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
large  commercial  airship  and  the  military  airship  is  very 
slight,  and  a  commercial  dirigible  would  require  little,  if 
any.  alteration  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  military  purposes. 
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The  objections  to  the  limitation  of  the  number  or  character 
of  commercial  lighter-than-air  craft  have  already  been  re- 
marked on." 

That  allusion  was,  apparently,  to  the  fact  previously  em- 
phasized in  the  report,  as  follows: 

"As  regards  the  desirability  of  limitations,  the  committee 
has  touched  on  those  factors  which  must  be  understood  be- 
fore arriving  at  a  decision.  It  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  following  fact,  which  will  have  a  de- 
cided bearing  upon  any  determination  of  the  proper  policy 
to  be  adopted;  any  limitation  as  to  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  civil  and  commercial  aircraft,  heavier  than  air  or 
lighter  than  air,  which  is  efficacious  to  hinder  their  utility 
for  war  purposes,  must  interfere  disastrously  with  the  nat- 
ural development  of  aeronautics  for  legitimate  civil  and 
commercial  enterprises.  To  limit  the  science  of  aeronautics 
in  its  present  state  is  to  shut  the  door  on  progress.  It  is 
for  the  Conference  to  decide  whether  the  limitations  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  devised  and  imposed  are  to  be  adopted 
at  such  a  cost." 

It  was,  therefore,  practicable  to  impose  a  limitation,  by 
agreement,  upon  the  size  of  dirigibles.  Questions  as  to  lim- 
itation of  number  could  be  considered  separately,  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  practicable  to  impose  a  limitation  upon  size. 
The  question  was  whether  it  was  desirable  to  do  so,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  commercial  dirigibles  could  be  converted 
into  military  dirigibles ;  and  therefore  the  question  was 
whether  the  advantage  in  the  limitation  of  armament — that 
is,  in  having  an  agreed  limit  of  size  of  dirigibles — was  so 
great  that  it  offset  the  disadvantage  of  limiting  the  size  of 
dirigibles  for  commercial  purposes.  The  chairman  presented 
that  question  for  discussion. 

No  one  desired  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  chairman  then  asked  if  it  was  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee to  state,  as  their  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  arguments 
presented  by  the  subcommittee,  that  it  was  not  practicable 
to  impose  limitations  upon  lighter-than-air  craft,  or  if  it  was 
their  desire  to  present  a  resolution  containing  such  a  lim- 
itation. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  only  desired  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  the  first  proposal,  which  made  an  exception  for 
lighter-than-air  craft,  were  approved,  might  it  not  seem  that 
the  exception  were  approved  also.  He  suggested  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  words  "excepting  in  the  single  case  of  lighter- 
than-air  craft." 

The  chairman  said  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Schanzer  was 
that  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose,  if  it  was  not  proposed 
to  put  a  limitation  upon  the  lighter-than-air  craft,  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee,  leaving  out  the  last 
clause,  so  that  the  sense  of  this  committee  would  be  stated 
to  be  as  follows : 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  impose  any  effective  limitations  upon  the  numbers  or  char- 
acteristics of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military." 

The  chairman  said  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour 
that  the  words  "at  present"  should  be  inserted  before  "prac- 
ticable." That  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  suggestion,  because 
that  was  what  they  were  doing — not  indicating  that  in  the 
future  it  would  not  become  practicable.  Then  the  resolution 
would  read : 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  at  present 
practicable  to  impose  any  effective  limitations  upon  the 
numbers  or  characteristics  of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or 
military." 

He  then  asked  for  an  assent  to  this,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

AS  TO  RESTATING  OLD  RULES 

The  committee  passed  to  direct  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal for  another  conference  to  formulate  rules  of  aerial 
war.  Senator  Schanzer  wanted  an  immediate  restatement 
of  the  old  rules  of  war  bearing  upon  bombardment  of  open 
towns.  Admiral  de  Bon  supported  him.  Mr.  Root  replied, 
and  his  remarks  were  reported  as  follows  in  the  commu- 
nique : 

Mr.  Root  said  that  there  was  some  uncertainty  or  alleged 


uncertainty  in  the  application  of  The  Hague  rule  regarding 
the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns  to  the  action  of  air- 
craft. Of  course,  when  the  rule  limited  bombardment  to 
defended  towns,  when  it  prohibited  the  bombardment  of  un- 
defended towns,  it  had  reference  to  military  or  naval  opera- 
tions against  towns  that  afforded  military  obstacles  to  those 
operations,  and  as  to  those  towns  the  provision  was  that  the 
commander  should  notify  the  defended  place  so  that  the 
civilians  might  have  an  opportunity  to  withdraw.  As  to  the 
undefended  towns,  he  must  not  bombard  them  at  all. 

Now,  those  distinctions  did  not  seem  to  fit  bombardments 
from  the  sky.  No  town  was  defended  against  such  bom- 
bardment. If  the  rule  were  strictly  applied,  it  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  bombardment  of  Paris,  because  of  the  fortifications 
surrounding  Paris.  It  was  a  defended  town.  Most  of  the 
cities  in  Europe  had  some  sort  of  defense.  He  fully  sympa- 
thized with  the  view  which  Senator  Schauzer  took.  If  the 
committee  were  going  to  act,  he  wished  Senator  Schanzer 
would  apply  his  very  acute  intellect  toward  making  this  rule 
more  definitely  applicable  to  the  existing  circumstances  of 
aircraft  and  towns  defended  as  against  land  attacks,  but 
wholly  undefended  as  against  air  attacks,  and  resolve  the 
uncertainty  that  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  rules  were 
not  made  for  air  attacks.  He  thought  the  committee  would 
render  very  useful  service  if  it  could  do  that — far  beyond 
merely  repeating  a  rule  and  leaving  this  uncertainty. 

When  one  considered  these  two  rules,  that  a  defended  town 
must  not  be  bombarded  without  notice  sufficient  to  enable 
the  innocent — the  women  and  the  children  and  non-combat- 
ants— to  withdraw,  and  that  an  undefended  town  must  not 
be  bombarded  at  all ;  when  one  considered  these  two  rules, 
the  spirit  of  them  could  prevent  aircraft  from  bombarding 
any  town  whatever.  Bombard  a  railroad  junction,  a  station 
crossing?  Yes.  Bombard  a  munitions  factory?  Yes.  But 
the  center  of  an  innocent  population?  No,  not  under  any 
circumstances  at  all.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Root  concluded, 
the  rule  was  inadequate,  and  if  the  committee  were  going  to 
speak,  they  ought  to  make  it  adequate. 

Mr.  Hughes  turned  the  discussion  to  the  idea  of  a  com- 
mission of  jurists  to  formulate  rules,  rather  than  a  confer- 
ence. His  statements  were  given  as  follows  in  the  com- 
munique : 

The  chairman  said  there  seemed  to  be  general  acceptance 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  proposal  made  by  Senator 
Schanzer.  It  was  obvious  from  the  discussion  that  in  detail 
the  matter  was  one  which,  like  other  rules  relating  to  war, 
would  require  the  most  careful  and  probably  protracted  con- 
sideration of  a  commission  of  jurists,  in  order  that  the  new 
situations  which  had  been  developed  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  rules  framed  with  precision  to  meet  them. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  was  now  consider- 
ing the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee,  that  rules  of 
warfare  should  be  considered  by  a  further  conference.  He 
suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  that,  in- 
stead of  taking  that  course,  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  creation,  through  the  action  of  the  powers  here  repre- 
sented, of  a  commission  of  jurists,  which  should,  at  an  early 
date,  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  rules  of  war 
which  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  new  exigencies  and  revela- 
tions on  the  adaptation  of  new  instruments  of  warfare,  to 
the  end  that  recommendations  might  be  presented  to  the 
powers  for  their  acceptance.  The  chairman  feared  that  a 
future  conference,  for  example,  dealing  with  a  question  of 
this  technical  character — technical  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
require  very  close  study  by  jurists — would  find  itself  much 
in  the  same  position  that  the  committee  was  in :  it  would 
have  to  wait  until  it  was  advised  by  legal  experts. 

Perhaps  the  best  form  that  this  could  be  put  in,  and  the 
most  practical  action,  would  be  for  the  powers  here  to  agree 
to  designate  members  of  a  commission  of  jurists,  who  should 
make  a  report  and  recommendation. 

Sir  Robert  Bordeii  entered  the  discussion  briefly,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  made  an  argument  that  the  commission  include 
technical  experts  as  well  as  jurists,  and  that  its  scope  of 
action  be  limited  to  rules  for  new  agencies  of  war,  rather 
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th.-in  In-  broadened  to  a  general  revision  of  the  rules  of  war. 
Mr.  Hughes  closed  the  argument  by  saying  the  Committee  on 
Draft  would  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a  resolution  for  a 
commission,  and  that  it  would  take  into  consideration  Mr. 
Balfour's  suggestions. 

COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  RULES  OF  WAR 

On  January  27  the  Xaval  Committee  received  from  Mr. 
Root.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  drafting,  a  resolu- 
tion providing  a  commission  of  jurists  to  study  the  rules  of 
war  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the  World  War. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  have  agreed: 

I.  That  a  commission,  composed  of  not  more  than   two 
members  representing  each  of  the  above-mentioned  powers, 
shall  be  constituted  to  consider  the  following  questions: 

< «/ 1  Do  existing  rules  of  international  law  adequately 
i -over  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense  resulting  from  the 
introduction  or  development,  since  The  Hague  Conference  of 
1907.  of  new  agencies  of  warfare? 

<bi  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the  existing  rules  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations? 

II.  That  notices  of  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  shall  l>e  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  .Suites  of  America  within  three  months  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  present  Conference,  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  powers  concerned,  will  fix  the  day  and  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  commission. 

III.  That  the  commission  shall  be  at  liberty   to  request 
assistance  and  advice  from  experts  in  international  law  and 
in  land,  naval,  and  aerial  warfare.  • 

IV.  That  the  commission  shall   report   its  conclusions  to 
each  of  the  powers  represented  in  its  membership. 

Those  powers  shall  thereupon  confer  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  report  and  the  course  to  be  followed  to  secure  the 
consideration  of  its  recommendations  by  the  other  civilized 
powers. 

NAVAL  TREATY  COMPLETED 

On  January  31  Mr.  Hughes  reported  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  15  on  naval  questions  had  reached  an  agreement 
on  the  naval  treaty,  the  matter  of  Pacific  fortifications  hav- 
ing been  adjusted  finally.  The  treaty  was  laid  before  the 
committee,  but  the  formality  of  reading  it  was  dispensed 
with,  since  each  delegation  had  gone  over  it  privately,  and 
it  was  approved  and  ordered  reported  to  the  plenary  session 
to  be  held  the  next  day. 

CLASH  BETWEEN  FRENCH  AND  BRITISH 

In  this  meeting  Ambassador  Jusserand,  of  the  French 
delegation,  took  Ix>rd  Lee.  of  the  British  delegation,  severely 
to  task  for  his  references  during  the  submarine  debate  to 
articles  by  Captain  Castex.  of  the  French  navy,  in  the 
Kf-riK'  Maritime.  Lord  I.ee  had  stated  that  Captain  Castex 
approved  the  German  use  of  the  submarine,  and  that,  as  he 
lectures  to  classes  of  French  naval  officers,  his  views  Im- 
pregnate the  French  navy.  M.  Jusserand.  having  obtained 
copies  of  Captain  Castex' s  articles,  bitterly  denied  that  they 
contained  approval  of  German  methods.  They  merely  stated, 
he  said,  the  German  theory.  He  observed  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  they  had  been  misunderstood.  Lord  Lee 
insisted  that  the  articles,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  as  he  had 
given  them,  in  substance,  during  the  debate. 

THE  ADJOURNMENT 
On  February  :!  the  committee  adopted  the  Root   resolution 


for  a  commission  to  report  upon  rules  of  international  law 
respecting  new  agencies  of  war. 
After  felicitations,  the  committee  adjourned  »ine  die. 


FAR  EASTERN  QUESTIONS 

Having  disposed  of  the  vexatious  question  of  Chinese  cus- 
toms when  work  was  resumed  on  January  16,  as  outlined  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  the  Far  Eastern 
Committee,  on  January  17,  took  up  the  fundamental  issue 
of  the  open  door  in  China,  and  Secretary  Hughes  offered 
the  following  resolution  restating  the  doctrine: 

THE  OPEN  DOOR 

With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  principle  of 
the  open  door,  or  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  trade  and 
industry  of  all  nations,  the  powers  represented  in  this  Con- 
ference agree  not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in 
asserting  any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish 
in  favor  of  their  interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights 
with  respect  to  commercial  or  economic  development  in  any 
designated  region  of  the  territories  of  China,  or  which  might 
seek  to  create  any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would 
exclude  other  nationals  from  undertaking  any  legitimate 
trade  or  industry  or  from  participating  with  the  Chinese 
Government  in  any  category  of  public  enterprise,  it  being 
understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  properties  or  rights  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  commercial 
or  industrial  undertaking. 

There  was  a  general  discussion,  in  which  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  machinery  which 
could  deal  with  issues  arising  under  the  open-door  rule.  The 
next  day  Mr.  Hughes  brought  in  a  revised  resolution.  It 
was  as  follows: 

MR.  HUGHES'  REVISED  RULE 

I.  With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  principles 
of  the  open  door,  or  equality  of  opportunity  iii  China  for  the 
trade  and  industry  of  all  nations,  the  powers,  other  than 
China,  represented  at  this  Conference  agree: 

(a)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking 
any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish  in  favor 
of  their  interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  re- 
spect to  commercial  or  economic  development  in  any  desig- 
nated region  of  China. 

(6)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking 
any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  deprive  other  na- 
tionals of  the  right  of  undertaking  any  legitimate  trade  or 
industry  in  China,  or  of  participating  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment or  with  any  provincial  government  in  ans  category 
of  public  enterprise,  or  which  by  reason  of  its  scope,  dura- 
tion, or  geographical  extent  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  properties  or 
rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
commercial,  industrial,  or  financial  undertaking  or  to  the 
encouragement  of  invention  and  research. 

II.  The  Chinese  Government  takes  note  of  the  above  agree- 
ment and  declares  its  intention  of  being  guided  by  the  same 
principles  in  dealing  with  applications  for  economic  rights 
and  privileges  from  governments  and  nationals  of  all  foreign 
countries,  whether  parties  to  that  agreement  or  not. 

III.  The  powers,  including  China,  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference agree  in  principle  to  the  establishment  in  China  of 
a  board  of  reference,  to  which  any  question  arising  on  the 
above  agreement  and  declaration  may  l>e  referred   for  in- 
vestigation and  report. 

(A  detailed  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  board  shall 
be  framed  by  the  special  conference  referred  to  in  Article  I 
of  the  convention  on  Chinese  customs  duties,  i 
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I V.  The  powers,  including  China,  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference agree  that  any  provisions  of  an  existing  concession 
which  appear  inconsistent  with  those  of  another  concession 
or  with  the  principles  of  the  above  agreement  or  declaration 
may  be  submitted  by  the  parties  concerned  to  the  Board  of 
Reference,  when  established,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment  on  equitable  terms. 

REPLY  TO  SARRAUT 

Prolonged  discussion  followed.  In  the  course  of  it  M.  Al- 
bert Sarraut  inquired  rather  antagonistically  about  the 
fourth  article,  which  was  retroactive  in  effect.  To  this  par- 
ticular point  Mr.  Hughes  was  reported  in  the  communique 
as  having  made  this  reply: 

M.  Sarraut  had  spoken  of  the  last  paragraph,  with  respect 
to  its  application  to  existing  concessions.  Personally,  the 
Chairman  saw  no  objection  to  the  paragraph  in  its  relation 
to  existing  concessions.  It  spoke  of  an  existing  concession, 
and  he  understood  that  meant  that  in  point  of  time,  now  or 
hereafter,  if  there  should  be  a  question  regarding  an  exist- 
ing concession  and  its  conflict  with  some  other  concession, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  conflict 
amounted  to,  what  the  merits  of  it  might  be,  and  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  an  adjustment.  Now,  what  was  the  harm  in  that? 
No  power  or  party  was  compelled  to  submit  anything.  If  it 
was  referred,  no  power  was  bound  by  the  report.  It  was 
merely  information  and  advice.  Suppose  there  was  an  ex- 
isting concession  and  another  concession  was  deemed  to  con- 
flict with  it?  What  was  to  be  done  about  it?  What  did  they 
do  now  about  it?  Notes  were  written;  answers  were  re- 
ceived ;  grounds  were  stated ;  objections  were  advanced  in 
reply  to  those  grounds,  and  these  literary  efforts  went  on  for 
an  indefinite  time,  with  no  results.  And  why  were  there  no 
results?  Sometimes  because  there  was  no  adequate  ma- 
chinery to  obtain  results. 

The  communique  went  on  to  give  the  following  summary 
of  the  debate  as  it  continued : 

The  Chairman  saw  no  reason  why,  if  it  was  valuable,  it 
should  be  said  that  "we  will  have  its  benefits  as  to  conces- 
sions that  exist  next  year,  but  we  will  not  have  the  benefit 
of  it  as  to  concessions  that  exist  now."  If  it  was  a  good 
thing  with  regard  to  a  conflict  of  concessions  for  the  year 
1925,  he  thought  it  was  a  good  tiling  with  regard  to  a  con- 
flict of  concessions,  in  the  same  way,  in  the  year  1922. 

M.  Sarraut  said  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
planations given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  with  regard  to  the  first  two 
questions  put  by  him.  However,  he  feared  that  the  changes 
proposed  for  Article  IV  might  give  rise  to  certain  abuses. 
It  was  to  be  feared,  in  fact,  that  any  contract  might  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  mere  fact  that  a  new  contract  had  been  granted 
on  the  same  subject,  possibly  in  bad  faith,  with  the  sole 
object  of  having  a  ground  for  contest.  Of  course,  the  present 
Government  of  China  could  not  be  suspected  of  taking  any 
such  steps ;  but  the  government  might  change.  Moreover, 
there  was  mention  in  the  first  article  of  concessions  granted 
by  the  provincial  governments.  Every  one  knew  that  there 
were  now  several  provincial  governments,  which  might  be 
tempted  to  evade  the  central  authority  and  which  might 
purposely  seek  complications  by  questioning  existing  rights. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  very  much  gratified  at  M.  Sar- 
raut's  acquiescence  in  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  in  the 
first  three  articles,  and  that  M.  Sarraut  had  found  satisfac- 
tory the  explanation  which  he  had  endeavored  to  give  upon 
those  points. 

With  respect  to  Article  IV,  M.  Sarraut's  suggestions  were 
very  important  and  he  thought  they  should  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration.  He  had  thought  the  reference  to  ex- 
isting concessions  would  not  have  quite  the  effect  which  M. 
Sarraut  seemed  to  anticipate.  In  other  words,  if  there  was 
an  existing  concession  and  another  concession  was  made 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it,  he  should  suppose  it  more 
likely  that  the  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  latter  conces- 
sion than  upon  the  former,  and  that,  instead  of  being  re- 


garded as  a  facility  for  attacks  upon  existing  rights,  the  pro- 
vision would  have  the  effect  of  providing  an  opportunity  for 
inquiry,  consideration,  and  explanation. 

If  a  concession,  whether  it  had  been  granted  in  the  past  or 
should  be  granted  in  the  future,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  this  declaration,  then,  of  course,  it  did  invite 
scrutiny.  There  was  no  reason  whatever  for  not  approach- 
ing, with  absolute  frankness,  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  there  was  a  challenge  of  any  existing  concession  on 
the  ground  that  it  conflicted  with  the  principles  which  all 
had  asserted,  what  injury  could  result  from  an  inquiry  the 
result  of  which  bound  no  one,  which  could  not  derogate  from 
any  right,  which  could  not  affect  any  legitimate  position,  and 
which  could  invalidate  nothing,  but  simply  threw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  conditions? 

The  point  to  which  he  thought  M.  Sarraut's  observations 
applied  with  the  greatest  force  was  not  with  respect  to  a 
concession  that  might  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  stated,  but  to  the  case  of  a  concession  which  would 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  another  con- 
cession. Whether  that  case  should  be  embraced  in  the  reso- 
lution was  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  delegates.  If 
there  were  such  conflict,  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  concessions.  There  would  certainly  be 
controversies  that  would  arise  from  the  conflict.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  some  means 
at  hand  for  an  examination  of  the  facts,  always  on  the  sup- 
position that  governments  dealing  with  the  Government  of 
China  intended  to  be  entirely  fair  with  China,  and,  in  their 
dealings,  to  regard  each  other's  legitimate  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  seek  an  amicable  and  fair  adjustment  of  all 
difficulties  that  might  arise. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  paragraph  IV,  as  distin- 
guished from  paragraph  III,  it  was  the  parties  who  were  to 
submit  their  questions  to  the  board  of  reference.  There  was 
no  compulsion  upon  the.  parties ;  they  did  not  have  to  sub- 
mit if  they  did  not  want  to;  there  could  be  no  impairment 
of  any  legitimate  vested  rights.  Still,  there  was  a  facility 
to  which,  in  case  of  conflict,  they  could  resort  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  facts  and  to  aid,  through  conciliation  and  ex- 
amination, in  bringing  about,  if  possible,  an  adjustment.  It 
was  thought  that  would  be  an  advantage.  Still,  if  there  was 
objection  to  that,  he  was  entirely  willing  to  have  the  para- 
graph modified  so  that  the  words  "with  those  of  another  con- 
cession or"  should  be  omitted  and  the  paragraph  limited  to 
the  case  where  a  concession  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  agreement.  He  assumed  that  referred  to 
the  agreement  or  declaration  relating  to  the  open  door,  and 
that  with  that  change  it  would  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
parties  that  were  interested  in  the  concession  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  open-door  prin- 
ciple which  was  deemed  to  be  affected  in  its  application  by 
the  concession  would  be  privileged  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  board  of  reference. 

M.  Sarraut  felt  that  the  explanations  given  by  Mr.  Hughes 
with  regard  to  the  fourth  article  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
confirm  his  fears  that  existing  rights  might  be  compromised. 

This  would  mean  the  introduction  here,  in  this  new  sort 
of  legislation  which  the  committee  was  attempting  to  estab- 
lish, of  principles  which  until  now  had  not  been  admitted 
to  a  recognized  legal  status.  He  meant  the  principle  of 
retroactivity  and  the  principle  of  revision ;  retroactivity,  be- 
cause already  existing  concessions,  some  of  them  of  long 
standing,  might  be  attacked  before  the  proposed  board.  It 
was  true  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes'  explanation,  there 
was  no  question  of  an  obligatory  jurisdiction ;  but  every  one 
hoped  that  its  moral  authority  would  be  great;  and  in  that 
case  there  would  be  serious  inconvenience  for  the  various 
parties  interested  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  investigation. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  moral  force  which  would  oblige 
companies  with  established  positions  to  submit  their  cases 
to  a  new  examination. 

M.  Sarraut  felt  that  a  general  revision  of  all  existing 
contracts  was  in  no  way  justified.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  text  of  Article  IV  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this 
point.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  give  a  definite  decision 
ut  the  present  moment,  and  that  a  more  leisurely  examina- 
tion of  the  text  of  Article  IV  was  called  for. 
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In  the  next  meeting,  on  January  18,  Baron  Shidehara,  of 
the  Japanese  delegation,  objected  to  the  retroactive  pro- 
vision, Article  IV,  and  it  was  dropped.  There  also  was  some 
Japanese  objection  to  the  provision  for  the  board  of  refer- 
ence, but  that  was  dissipated.  The  motion  to  drop  Article 
IV  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  of  the  British  delega- 
tion, and  there  was  no  opposition. 

Subsequently,  members  of  the  American  delegation  stated 
semi-officially  that  a  fight  for  it  would  have  lost  the  entire 
resolution,  which  they  valued  highly  as  a  more  definite  state- 
ment of  and  agreement  upon  the  open-door  policy  than  any 
previously  made. 

As  finally  adopted,  the  open-door  resolution  reads: 

I.  With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  principles 
of  the  open  door,  or  equality  of  opportunity  in  China  for  the 
trade  and  industry  of  all  nations,  the  powers,  other  than 
China,  represented  at  this  Conference  agree : 

(a)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking 
any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish  in  favor 
of  their  interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  re- 
spect to  commercial  or  economic  development  in  any  desig- 
nated region  of  China. 

(6)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking 
any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  deprive  other 
nationals  of  the  right  of  undertaking  any  legitimate  trade 
or  industry  in  China  or  of  participating  with  the  Chinese 
Government  or  with  any  local  authority  in  any  category  of 
public  enterprise,  or  which  by  reason  of  its  scope,  duration, 
or  geographical  extent  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  properties  or 
rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
commercial,  industrial,  or  financial  undertaking  or  to  the 
encouragement  of  invention  and  research. 

II.  The  Chinese  Government  takes  note  of  the  above  agree- 
ment and  declares  its  intention  of  being  guided  by  the  same 
principles  in  dealing  with  applications  for  economic  rights 
and  privileges  from  governments  and  nationals  of  all  foreign 
countries,  whether  parties  to  that  agreement  or  not 

III.  The  powers,  including  China,  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference agree  in  principle  to  the  establishment  in,  China  of 
a  board  of  reference,  to  which  any  question  arising  on  the 
gation  and  report. 

(A  detailed  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  board  shall 
be  framed  by  the  special  conference  referred  to  in  Article  I 
of  the  convention  on  Chinese  customs  duties.) 

On  January  19,  after  some  discussion  and  amendments  as 
to  phraseology,  the  Geddes  resolution  for  non-discrimination, 
on  the  railroads  in  China  was  adopted  in  the  following  form, 
the  understanding  being  that  it  was  a  complement  to  the 
open-door  resolution : 

The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  railways  in  China  it  will  not  exercise  or  permit 
any  unfair  discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  particular,  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
respect  of  charges  or  of  facilities,  on  the  ground  of  the  na- 
tionality of  passengers  or  the  countries  from  which  or  to 
which  they  are  proceeding,  or  the  origin  or  ownership  of 
goods,  or  the  country  from  which  or  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed, or  to  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship  or 
other  means  of  conveying  such  passengers  or  goods  before 
or  after  their  transport  on  the  Chinese  railways. 

The  other  powers  represented  at  this  Conference  take 
note  of  the  above  declaration  and  make  a  corresponding  dec- 
laration in  respect  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  railways  over 
which  they  or  their  nationals  are  in  a  position  to  exercise 
any  control  in  virtue  of  any  concession,  special  agreement, 
or  otherwise. 

Any  question  arising  under  this  declaration  may  be  re- 
ferred by  any  of  the  powers  concerned  to  the  Board  of  Ref- 
erence, when  established,  for  consideration  and  report. 


ADVISE  CHINA  TO  UNIFY  ROADS 

Mr.  Hughes  next  presented  a  resolution  urging  China  to 
unite  its  railroads  in  a  single  government-controlled  system. 
It  was  adopted  after  Minister  Sze  had  read  a  statement  that 
such  is  China's  purpose.  The  Hughes  resolution  follows : 

The  powers  represented  in  this  Conference  record  their 
hope  that,  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with  legitimate 
existing  rights,  the  future  development  of  railways  in  China 
shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  enable  the  Chinese  Government 
to  effect  the  unification  of  railways  into  a  railway  system 
under  Chinese  control,  with  such  foreign  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  may  prove  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
that  system. 

EXISTING  CHINESE  COMMITMENTS 

The  committee  passed  to  discussion  of  Chinese  commit- 
ments held  by  other  powers  or  their  nationals,  and  it  was 
agreed  finally,  in  a  general  way,  that  all  should  be  made 
public.  Dr.  Koo,  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  began  a  discus- 
sion on  the  question  that  gradually  drew  expressions  from 
most  of  the  delegations. 

He  argued  first  for  publicity  of  all  engagements  affecting 
China.  That  would  be  a  salutary  corrective  of  evils  in 
itself,  he  thought.  He  also  wanted  the  validity  of  all  such 
engagements  examined,  and,  as  the  last  step,  he  wanted  the 
valid  engagements  harmonized  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Root  Chinese  rules.  He  was  given  very  little  encourage- 
ment except  as  to  his  first  proposal.  Incidentally,  he  offered 
to  lay  before  the  Conference  as  soon  as  possible  the  treaty 
of  1896  between  China  and  Russia,  that  contributed  Impor- 
tantly to  the  era  of  land-grabbing  in  China. 

MR.  HUGHES'  VIEWS 

Replying,  Mr.  Hughes  made  a  speech  which  was  thus 
summarized  in  the  communique  : 

He  was  glad  to  note  the  offer  of  Mr.  Koo  to  present  to 
the  Conference  the  contents  of  the  engagement  with  Russia 
to  which  he  had  referred,  and  he  trusted  that  Mr.  Koo 
would  fully  disclose  what  that  engagement  was. 

He  thought  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Confer- 
ence that  whatever  was  lacking  in  the  way  of  information 
in  respect  to  commitments  relating  to  China  should  now  be 
supplied.  This  in  itself,  he  thought,  would  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  take  care  of  the  nebulous  claims  to  which  Mr.  Koo 
had  referred.  In  other  words,  a  valid  claim  could  be  stated 
and  its  basis  could  be  set  forth ;  if  it  were  too  nebulous  to 
be  listed,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  understood  that  all 
engagements  were  listed,  he  doubted  if,  in  the  future  there 
would  be  any  basis  for  pressing-  it.  Further,  the  question 
of  validity  really  had  relation  to  something  that  could  be 
defined  and  in  respect  to  which  an  argument  as  to  validity 
or  invalidity  could  be  conducted.  A  mere  nebulous  asser- 
tion of  some  right,  without  any  basis  at  all  except  conversa- 
tions or  suggestions,  would  hardly  create  an  opportunity  for 
serious  argument. 

The  point  was,  he  said,  that  the  powers  at  the  Conference 
should  thenceforth  know,  in  the  interest  of  their  cordial 
relations,  all  that  any  of  the  powers  had  to  say  with  respect 
to  their  rights.  That  disclosure  could  affect  no  actual  right 
adversely ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  tend  to  support  every 
legitimate  claim.  Questions  that  were  in  doubt  would  not 
be  in  any  more  doubt  because  they  were  frankly  stated.  He 
would  say  that  great  progress  could  be  made  at  the  Confer- 
ence if  they  would  resolve  to  present  the  commitments  upon 
which  they  relied,  list  them,  and  give  them  to  the  Secretary- 
General.  Matters  of  conflict,  of  course,  presented  phases  of 
claims  of  right  on  either  side,  which  naturally  would  have 
to  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  those  who  be- 
lieved that  they  had  rights.  That  presented  the  case  of  a 
controversy  and  the  question  as  to  the  appropriate  means 
of  settling  controversies. 
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His  suggestion  would  be  Unit,  instead  of  discussing  all 
such  matters  at  once,  or  at  least  having  a  discussion  which 
would  not  he  definitely  related  to  a  particular  topic  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  the  committee  should  first  take  up  the  matter 
of  listing  the  various  commitments  upon  which  the  nations 
relied  in  respect  of  China.  As  preliminary  to  that,  he 
trusted  that  he  might,  with  their  consent,  Invite  the  dis- 
closure which  Mr.  Koo  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  make. 

The  British  said  they  were  willing  to  submit  as  soon  as 
they  could  all  their  engagements.  Baron  Shidehara  said 
Japan  was  willing  to  submit  all  of  hers,  but  that  she  could 
not  undertake  to  submit  all  held  by  her  nationals,  because 
she  did  not  know  all  of  them,  and  had  no  law  to  compel 
giving  of  information,  which  brought  from  Mr.  Hughes  the 
statement  that  nations  would  not  be  expected  to  disclose 
engagements  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge.  Members  of 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  delegations  participated 
in  the  discussion  before  adjournment  was  taken. 

ADVICE  TO  CHINA  TO  DISARM 

On  January  20  the  committee  adopted  a  resolution  em- 
bodying the  recommendation  previously  made  by  Senator 
Underwood,  that  the  great  armies  gathered  in  various  sec- 
tions of  China  be  disbanded,  to  save  money. 

Discussion  was  continued  in  this  meeting  of  the  proposal 
to  make  public  all  engagements  affecting  China.  Mr.  Hughes 
presented  a  resolution,  designed  to  state  definitely  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  delegates.  Various  objections  were 
made,  and  the  debate  was  protracted.  No  decision  was 
reached  on  the  form  of  the  resolution. 

On  the  following  day,  January  21,  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued and  a  resolution  was  adopted. 

THE  LISTING  RESOLUTION 

After  having  been  amended  in  several  respects,  the  reso- 
lution finally  went  into  the  record  in  this  form : 

The  powers  represented  in  this  Conference,  considering  it 
desirable  that  there  should  hereafter  be  full  publicity  with 
respect  to  all  matters  affecting  the  political  and  other  inter- 
national obligations  of  China  and  of  the  several  powers  in 
relation  to  China,  are  agreed  as  follows : 

I.  The   several   powers   other   than    China   will   at   their 
earliest  convenience  file  with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the 
Conference,  for  transmission  to  the  participating  powers,  a 
list  of  all  treaties,  conventions,  exchange  of  notes,  or  other 
international  agreements  which  they  may  have  with  China, 
or  with  any  other  power  or  powers  in  relation  to  China, 
which  they  deem  to  be  still  in  force  and  upon  which  they 
may  desire  to  rely.    In  each  case  citations  will  be  given  to 
any  official  or  other  publication  in  which  an  authoritative 
text  of  the  documents  may  be  found.    In  any  case  in  which 
the  document  may  not  have  been  published  a  copy  of  the 
text   (in  its  original  language  or  languages)    will  be  filed 
with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Conference. 

Every  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  char- 
acter described  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be 
notified  by  the  governments  concerned  within  sixty  (60) 
days  of  its  conclusion  to  the  powers  who  are  signatories  of 
or  adherents  to  this  agreement. 

II.  The  several  powers  other  than  China  will  file  with 
the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Conference,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  for  transmission  to  the  participating  powers,  a 
list,  as  nearly  complete  as  may  be  possible,  of  all  those  con- 
tracts between  their  nationals,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  or  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions 
or  local  authorities,  of  the  other  part,  which  involve  any 
concession,  franchise,  option,  or  preference  with  respect  to 
railway  construction,  mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  con- 
servancy, harbor  works,  reclamation,  electrical  communica- 
tions, or  other  public  works  or  public  services,  or  for  the 


sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  which  involve  a  lien  upon 
any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment or  of  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions.  There 
shall  be,  in  the  case  of  each  document  so  listed,  either  a 
citation  to  a  published  text  or  a  copy  of  the  text  itself. 

Every  contract  of  the  public  character  described  which 
may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  receipt  of 
.information  of  its  conclusion  to  the  powers  who  are  signa- 
tories of  or  adherents  to  this  agreement. 

III.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  notify  in  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  treaty  agreement 
or  contract  of  the  character  indicated  herein  which  has  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  concluded  by  that  government  or  by 
any  local  authority  in  China  with  any  foreign  power  or  the 
nationals  of  any  foreign  power,  whether  party  to  this  agree- 
ment or  not,  so  far  as  the  information  is  in  its  possession. 

IV.  The  governments  of  powers  having   treaty  relations 
with  China,  which  are  not  represented  at  the  present  Con- 
ference, shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  this  agreement.     The 
United  States  Government,  as  convener  of  the  Conference, 
undertakes  to  communicate  this  agreement  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  said  powers  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  ad- 
herence thereto  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  following  additional  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Root 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  signatory  powers  will  not  support  any 
agreements  by  their  respective  nationals  with  each  other 
designed  to  create  spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  exclusive  opportunities  in  designated  carts  of 
Chinese  territory. 

MEMORY  OF  VISCOUNT  BRYCE  EXTOLLED 

When  the  committee  met  on  January  23  tributes  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Root,  Ambassador  Jusserand,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  to  the  memory  of  Viscount  Bryce,  whose  death 
had  just  occurred. 

CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 

A  report  was  received  from  the  subcommittee  of  technical 
advisers  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  It  was  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  of  delegates,  headed  by  Mr.  Root. 

SIBERIA  DISCUSSED 

The  committee   next  took   up   the   question   of  Japanese 
troops  in  Siberia.    Baron  Shidehara,  for  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation, made  a  statement  reviewing  the  situation,  renewing 
his  government's  previous  pledges  that  land-grabbing  is  not 
.  contemplated,  and  concluding  as  follows: 

The  Japanese  Government  are  now  seriously  considering 
plans  which  would  justify  them  in  carrying  out  their  de- 
cision of  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from 
the  Maritime  Province,  with  reasonable  precaution  for  the 
security  of  Japanese  residents  and  of  the  Korean  frontier 
regions.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  negotiations  were  opened 
some  time  ago  at  Dairen  between  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives and  the  agents  of  the  Chita  Government. 

Those  negotiations  at  Daireii  are  in  no  way  intended  to 
secure  for  Japan  any  right  or  advantage  of  an  exclusive 
nature.  They  have  been  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  ad- 
just some  of  the  more  pressing  questions  with  which  Japan 
is  confronted  in  relation  to  Siberia.  They  have  essentially 
in  view  the  conclusion  of  provisional  commercial  arrange- 
ments, the  removal  of  the  existing  menace  to  the  security  of 
Japan  and  to  the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese  residents 
in  eastern  Siberia,  the  provision  of  guarantees  for  the 
freedom  of  lawful  undertakings  in  that  region,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  Bolshevik  propaganda  over  the  Siberian  border. 
Should  adequate  provisions  be  arranged  on  the  line  indi- 
cated, the  Japanese  Government  will  at  once  proceed  to  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the  Maritime 
Province. 
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The  occupation  of  certain  points  in  the  Russian  Province 
of  Sakhalin  is  wholly  different,  both  in  nature  and  in  origin, 
from  the  stationing  of  troops  in  the  Maritime  Province. 
History  affords  few  instances  similar  to  the  incident  of 
1!»20,  at  Nikolaievski,  where  more  than  seven  hundred 
Japanese,  including  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the 
duly  recognized  Japanese  consul  and  his  family  and  his 
otiicial  staff,  were  cruelly  tortured  and  massacred.  No 
nation  worthy  of  respect  will  possibly  remain  forbearing 
under  such  a  strain  of  provocation.  Nor  was  it  possible  for 
the  Japanese  Government  to  disregard  the  just  popular  in- 
dignation aroused  in  Japan  by  the  incident.  Under  the 
actual  condition  of  things,  Japan  found  no  alternative  but 
to  occupy,  as  a  measure  of  reprisal,  certain  points  in  the 
Russian  Province  of  Sakhalin  in  which  the  outrage  was 
committed,  pending  the  establishment  in  Russia  of  a  re- 
sponsible authority  with  whom  she  can  communicate  in 
order  to  obtain  due  satisfaction. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  thought  of  the  Japanese 
Government  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  helpless 
conditions  of  Russia  for  prosecuting  selfish  designs.  Japan 
recalls  with  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  the  brilliant 
r61e  which  Russia  played  in  the  interest  of  civilization  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stage  of  the  World  War.  The  Japanese 
people  have  shown  and  will  continue  to  show  every  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  efforts  of  patriotic  Russians  aspiring 
to  the  unity  and  rehabilitation  of  their  country.  The  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  Russian  Province  of  Sakhalin  is  only 
a  temporary  measure  and  will  naturally  come  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  shall 
have  been  arranged  with  an  orderly  Russian  Government. 

In  conclusion,  the  Japanese  delegation  is  authorized  to 
declare  that  it  is  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  Japan  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  to  observe 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
that  country,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  every  part 
of  the  Russian  possessions. 

HUGHES  REPLIES  TO  SHIDEHARA 

On  January  24  Mr.  Hughes  restated  with  great  emphasis 
the  protests  made  by  the  American  Government,  beginning 
in  1920,  against  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Siberia,  after  the  rescue  of  the 
Czechoslovak  contingent,  as  had  been  explicitly  promised 
when  American  and  Japanese  troops  went  in. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  in  part: 

The  United  States  of  America  withdrew  its  troops  from 
Siberia  in  the  spring  of  1920,  because  it  considered  that  the 
original  purposes  of  the  expedition  had  either  been  accom- 
plished or  would  no  longer  be  subserved  by  continued  mili- 
tary activity  in  Siberia.  The  American  Government  then 
ceased  to  be  a  party  to  the  expedition,  but  it  remained  a 
close  observer  of  events  in  eastern  Siberia  and  has  had  an 
extended  diplomatic  correspondence  upon  this  subject  with 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

It  must  be  frankly  avowed  that  this  correspondence  has 
not  always  disclosed  an  identity  of  views  between  the  two 
governments.  The  United  States  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  direct  exposure  of  Japan  to  Bolshevism  in  Siberia 
and  the  special  problems  which  the  conditions  existing  there 
have  created  for  the  Japanese  Government,  but  it  has  been 
strongly  disposed  to  the  belief  that  the  public  assurances 
given  by  the  two  governments  at  the  inception  of  the  joint 
expedition  nevertheless  required  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  Japanese  troops  from  all  Russian  territory — if  not  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  Czechoslovak  troops, 
then  within  a  reasonable  time. 

As  to  the  occupation  of  Sakhalin  in  reprisal  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Japanese  at  Nikolaievski.  the  United  States 
was  not  unimpressed  by  the  serious  character  of  that 
catastrophe ;  but,  having  in  mind  the  conditions  accepted  by 
both  governments  at  the  outset  of  the  joint  expedition,  of 
which  the  Nikolaievski  massacre  must  be  considered  an  in- 
cident, it  has  regretted  that  Japan  should  deem  necessary 


the  occupation  of  Russian  territory  as  a  means  of  assuring 
a  suitable  adjustment  with  a  future  Russian  Government. 

The  general  position  of  the  American  Government  was 
set  forth  in  a  communication  to  Japan  of  May  31,  1921.  In 
that  communication  appears  the  following  statement : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  untrue 
to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which  led  it,  in  the  summer  of 
1918,  upon  an  understanding  with  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  dispatch  troops  to  Siberia,  if  it  neglected  to  point  out 
that,  in  its  view,  continued  occupation  of  the  strategic 
centers  in  eastern  Siberia — involving  the  indefinite  posses- 
sion of  the  port  of  Vladivostok,  the  stationing  of  troops  at 
Habarovsk.  Nikolaievski,  De  Castries,  Mago.  Sophiesk,  and 
other  important  points,  the  siezure  of  the  Russian  portion 
of  Sakhalin,  and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  administration, 
which  inevitably  lends  itself  to  misconception  and  antago- 
nism— tends  rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  unrest  and 
disorder  in  that  region." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hughes'  speech  he  moved  that 
the  Japanese  and  American  statements  be  put  into  the 
record. 

RUSSO-CHINESE  TREATY  READ 

Mr.  Hughes  then  laid  before  the  committee  a  telegraphic 
summary  of  the  1890  secret  treaty  between  Russia  and 
China,  which  had  been  received  by  the  Chinese  delegation 
from  Peking. 

This  summary  follows: 

Article  I.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  support 
each  other  reciprocally  by  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  at  any 
aggression  directed  by  Japan  against  Russian  territory  in 
eastern  Asia,  China,  or  Korea. 

Article  II.  No  treaty  of  peace  with  an  adverse  party  can 
be  concluded  by  either  of  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
other. 

Article  III.  During  military  operations  all  Chinese  ports 
shall  be  open  to  Russian  vessels. 

Article  IV.  The  Chinese  Government  consents  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  across  the  provinces  of  Amur  and 
Kirin  in  the  direction  of  Vladivostok.  The  construction  and 
exploitation  of  this  railway  shall  be  accorded  to  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank.  The  contract  shall  be  concluded  between 
the  Chinese  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank. 

Article  V.  In  time  of  war  Russia  shall  have  free  use  of 
the  railway  for  the  transport  and  provisioning  of  her  troops. 
In  time  of  peace  Russia  shall  have  the  same  right  for  the 
transit  of  her  troops  and  provisions. 

Article  VI.  The  present  treaty  shall  come  into  force  from 
the  day  on  which  the  contract  stipulated  in  Article  IV  shall 
have  been  confirmed.  It  shall  have  force  for  fifteen  years. 

Immediately  afterward  Mr.  Balfour  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  prevent  shipment  of  arms  into  China : 

The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Em- 
pire, France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal 
affirm  their  intention  to  refrain  themselves  and  to  restrain 
their  nationals  from  exporting  to  China  arms,  munitions  of 
war,  or  material  destined  exclusively  for  their  manufacture, 
until  the  establishment  of  a  government  whose  authority  is 
recognized  throughout  the  whole  country. 

2.  Each  of  the  above  powers  will  forthwith  take  such  ad- 
ditional steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  above  re- 
strictions immediately  binding  upon  all  its  nationals. 

3.  The  scope  of  this  resolution  includes  all  concessions, 
settlements,  and  leased  territories  in  China. 

4.  The  United  States  of  America  will  invite  the  adherence 
to  this  resolution  of  the  other  powers  in  treaty  relations 
with  China. 

Various  objections  were  made  and  some  of  the  delegations 
said  they  would  have  to  have  instructions  from  their  gov- 
ernments. The  resolution  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  delegation,  and  later  was  abandoned. 
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MANDATED  ISLANDS 

The  Conference  at  tins  point  passed  to  the  question  of 
mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Hughes  stated  that 
the  United  States  and  Japan  had  reached  an  agreement, 
in  the  Yap  understanding,  as  to  islands  north  of  the 
Equator.  As  to  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator,  which 
were  mandated  to  Great  Britain,  he  said  negotiations  would 
be  conducted  directly  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

ELECTRICAL  COMMUNICATION  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

The  next  question  on  the  agenda  was  electrical  com- 
munications in  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Hughes  explained  that  dis- 
position of  the  former  German  cables  in  the  Pacific  had 
been  made  by  the  heads  of  the  delegations  from  the  five 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  other  allied  powers. 

Passing  to  the  broad  question  of  electrical  communica- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Root  brought  up  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  M.  Vivian!  on  December  7,  providing  for  co-opera- 
tion instead  of  competition  in  wireless  in  China.  He  said 
he  favored  the  idea,  but  thought  there  should  be  very  thor- 
ough discussion,  and  also  that  China's  fundamental  right  to 
determine  the  issue  should  be  regarded.  He  offered  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Vivian!  resolution,  providing  for  an  interna- 
tional commission  to  study  and  report  on  the  wireless  situa- 
tion in  China.  The  matter  went  over  until  the  next  day. 

On  January  25  Minister  Sze  said  he  thought  the  wireless 
situation  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  in  any  interna- 
tional treatment,  and  not  in  China  alone.  Mr.  Root  sub- 
mitted still  another  resolution  looking  to  regulation  of  sta- 
tions in  China.  Thereupon  the  resolution  affecting  wireless 
in  China,  which  was  adopted  on  December  7,  was  reconsid- 
ered and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
on  draft. 

On  January  27  the  resolution  adopted  on  December  7  was 
reported  again  from  the  subcommittee  on  draft  by  Mr.  Root 
and  readopted  without  change.  To  it,  however,  was  added 
this  declaration : 

The  powers,  other  than  China,  declare  that  nothing  in 
paragraphs  3  or  4  of  the  resolution  of  7th  December,  1921, 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Con- 
ference as  to  whether  the  stations  referred  to  therein  are  or 
are  not  authorized  by  China. 

They  further  give  notice  that  the  result  of  any  discussion 
arising  under  paragraph  4  must,  if  it  is  not  to  be  subject  to 
objection  by  them,  conform  with  the  principles  of  the  open 
door,  or  equality  of  opportunity,  approved  by  the  Conference. 

After  several  inconclusive  meetings,  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mittee met  on  February  2,  and  Mr.  Root  reported  that  it 
had  been  found  impossible,  in  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  to  reach  an  agreement 
because  suggestions  of  an  international  finance  committee 
to  handle  the  road  had  been  met  with  Chinese  protests 
against  infringement  of  China's  sovereignty.  This  resolu- 
tion was  therefore  reported: 

Resolved,  That  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  for  those  in  interest  requires  that  better  protection 
be  given  to  the  railway  and  the  persons  engaged  in  its  oper- 
ation and  use,  a  more  careful  selection  of  personnel  to  secure 
efficiency  of  service,  and  a  more  economical  use  of  funds  to 
prevent  waste  of  the  property. 

That  the  subject  should  immediately  be  dealt  with  through 
the  proper  diplomatic  channels. 


At  the  same  time  all  powers  other  than  China — that  is  to 
say.  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France. 
Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal — had  united  in 
the  following  reservation : 

The  powers,  other  than  China,  in  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  reserve  the 
right  to  insist  hereafter  upon  the  responsibility  of  China  for 
performance  or  non-performance  of  the  obligations  towards 
the  foreign  stockholders,  bondholders,  and  creditors  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company  which  the  powers  deem 
to  result  from  the  contracts  under  which  the  railroad  was 
built  and  the  action  of  China  thereunder  and  the  obliga- 
tions, which  they  deem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Chinese  Government 
over  the  possession  and  administration  of  the  railroad. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  after  Dr.  Koo 
had  spoken  in  explanation  and  defense  of  China's  policy. 

THE  21  DEMANDS 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  up  China's  plea  for  abro- 
gation of  the  21  demands,  which  had  been  put  aside  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  Shantung  parley. 

Baron  Shidehara  made  a  statement  for  Japan,  refusing 
to  consent  to  abrogation  and  defending  the  validity  of  the 
treaties  between  China  and  Japan  resulting  from  the  de- 
mands. He  said  in  conclusion : 

The  Japanese  delegation  cannot  bring  itself  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  research  and 
re-examination  at  this  Conference  of  old  grievances  which 
one  of  the  nations  represented  here  may  have  against  an- 
other. It  will  be  more  in  line  with  the  high  aim  of  the  Con- 
ference to  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hope  and  with 
confidence. 

Having  in  view,  however,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  situation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sino-Japa- 
nese  treaties  and  notes  of  1915,  the  Japanese  delegation  is 
happy  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  occasion  to  make  the 
following  declaration : 

1.  Japan  is  ready  to  throw  open  to  the  joint  activity  of 
the  international  financial  consortium  recently  organized  the 
right  of  option  granted  exclusively   in   favor  of  Japanese 
capital,  with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the  construction  of 
railways  in  south  Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia, 
and,  second,  to  loans  to  be  secured  on  taxes  in  that  region, 
it  being  understood  that  nothing  in  the  present  declaration 
shall  be  held  to  imply  any  modification  or  annulment  of  the 
understanding  recorded  in  the  officially  announced  notes  and 
memoranda  which  were  exchanged  among  the  governments 
of   the   countries    represented    in    the    consortium    and    also 
among  the  national  financial  groups  composing  the  consor- 
tium, in  relation  to  the  scope  of  the  joint  activity  of  that 
organization. 

2.  Japan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  on  her  preferential 
right   under   the   Sino-Japanese   arrangements   in   questions 
concerning  the  engagement  by  ( 'hina  of  Japanese  advisers  or 
instructors  on  political,  financial,  military,  or  police  matters 
in  south  Manchuria. 

3.  Japan   is   further   ready   to   withdraw   the   reservation 
which  she  made,  in  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  treaties  and  notes  of  1915,  to  the  effect  that  Group 
V  of  the  original  proposals  of  the  Japanese   Government 
would  be  postponed  for  future  negotiations. 

It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  all  matters  relating  to 
Shantung  contained  in  those  treaties  and  notes  have  now 
been  definitely  adjusted  and  disposed  of. 

In  coming  to  this  decision,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
announce,  Japan  has  been  guided  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
moderation,  having  always  in  view  China's  sovereign  rights 
and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

WANG'S  REPLY  ON  21  DEMANDS 

On  February  3  the  Chinese  delegation,  through  Dr.  C.  C. 
Wang,  made  a  bitter  reply  to  Baron  Shidehara.  After  re- 
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viewing  the  circumstances  attending  submission  of  the  de- 
mands, and  questions  of  international  law  involved,  Dr. 
Wang  said: 

Fur  the  following  reasons,  therefore,  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties  and 
exchange  of  notes  of  May  25,  1915,  should  form  the  subject 
of  impartial  examination  with  a  view  to  their  abrogation: 

1.  In  exchange  for  the  concessions  demanded  of  China, 
Japan  offered  no  quid  pro  quo.    The  benefits  derived  from 
the  agreements  were  wholly  unilateral. 

2.  The  agreements  in  important  respects  are  in  violation 
of  treaties  between  China  and  the  other  powers. 

3.  The  agreements   are   inconsistent  with   the   principles 
relating  to  China  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 

4.  The  agreements   have  engendered   constant  misunder- 
standings between  China  and  Japan,  and,  if  not  abrogated, 
will  necessarily  tend  in  the  future  to  disturb  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and  will  thus  constitute  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  purpose  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  this  Conference  was  convened.     As  to  this, 
the  Chinese  delegation,  by  way  of  conclusion,  can,  perhaps, 
do  no  better  than  quote  from  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
Japanese   Parliament    in    June,   1915,    by    Mr.    Hara,    later 
Premier  of  Japan — a  resolution  which  received  the  support 
of  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  members  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

The  resolution  reads: 

"Resolved,  That  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  China 
by  the  present  government  have  been  inappropriate  in  every 
respect ;  that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  amicable  relation- 
ship between  the  two  countries  and  provocative  of  suspicions 
on  the  part  of  the  powers ;  that  they  have  the  effect  of  low- 
ering the  prestige  of  the  Japanese  Empire;  and  that,  while 
far  from  capable  of  establishing  the  foundation  of  peace  in 
the  Far  East,  they  will  form  the  source  of  future  trouble." 

The  foregoing  declaration  has  been  made  in  order  that 
the  Chinese  Government  may  have  upon  record  the  view 
which  it  takes,  and  will  continue  to  take,  regarding  the 
Sino-Japanese  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes  of  May  25, 
1915. 

THE  AMERICAN  POSITION 

Mr.  Hughes  closed  the  discussion  by  stating  the  American 
protest,  made  at  the  time  the  demands  were  submitted,  and 
reserved  all  American  rights  in  the  regions  affected  by  the 
demands,  respecting  the  Japanese  offer  to  allow  the  con- 
sortium to  participate  in  loans  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 
Mr.  Hughes  said: 

As  to  this,  I  may  say  that  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that 
any  enterprise  of  the  character  contemplated,  which  may 
be  undertaken  in  these  regions  by  foreign  capital,  would  in 
all  probability  be  undertaken  by  the  consortium.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  existing  treaties  would  leave  the 
opportunity  for  such  enterprises  open  on  terms  of  equality 
to  the  citizens  of  all  nations.  It  can  scarcely  be  assumed 
that  this  general  right  of  the  treaty  powers  in  China  can  be 
effectively  restricted  to  the  nationals  of  those  countries 
which  are  participants  in  the  work  of  the  consortium,  or 
that  any  of  the  governments  which  have  taken  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  consortium  would  feel  themselves  to  be 
in  a  position  to  deny  all  rights  in  the  matter  to  any  save 
the  members  of  their  respective  national  groups  in  that  or- 
ganization. I  therefore  trust  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  may  properly  interpret  the  Japanese  Government's  dec- 
laration of  willingness  to  relinquish  its  claim  under  the  1915 
treaties  to  any  exclusive  position  with  respect  to  railway 
construction  and  to  financial  operations  secured  upon  local 
revenues  in  south  Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia. 

After  closing  the  discussion  of  the  21  demands  by  putting 
the  several  statements  in  the  record,  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mittee adjourned  sine  die. 


CAN    ITS    FUNDAMENTAL    IMMORALITY 
BE  ELIMINATED  FROM  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW? 

By  STEPHEN  HALEY  ALLEN  * 

IT  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  challenge  the  sound- 
ness of  that  doctrine  of  international  law  which  ac- 
cords to  a  nation  such  absolute,  unlimited  sovereignty 
that  it  may  wage  war  at  will. 

States,  being  regarded  as  artificial  persons,  subject  to 
no  governing  power,  are  likened  to  people  in  a  state  of 
perfect  liberty,  and  therefore  entitled  to  similar  freedom 
of  action.  But  in  the  days  of  Cain,  and  thenceforth  till 
the  present  time,  no  corresponding  right  has  been  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  a  private  person,  either  in  savage 
or  civilized  society.  Fights  and  killings  have  occurred 
in  all  stages  of  social  organization,  but  the  recognized 
principles  of  private  conduct  have  never  included  the 
right  to  kill  a  member  of  the  tribe,  clan,  kingdom,  or 
nation  at  will.  The  existence  of  international  law  being 
recognized,  it,  like  municipal  law,  imposes  restraints  and 
obligations.  Whatever  binding  force  it  has  limits  the 
sovereignty,  the  complete  independence,  of  the  state. 
The  sole  purpose  of  law  is  to  define  rights  and  impose 
duties  and  obligations,  and  it  necessarily  limits  the  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  and  curtails  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state  that  is  bound  by  it. 

Blackstone's  definition  of  municipal  law  is  inappli- 
cable to  international  law,  for  it  is  not  "a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  com- 
manding what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong." 
Nor  can  it  fairly  fall  within  Bouvier's  definition,  "The 
rules  and  methods  by  which  society  compels  or  restrains 
the  actions  of  its  members,"  or  any  other  accepted  defi- 
nition of  municipal  law.  Its  fundamental  lack  is  of  an 
enacting  and  enforcing  superior.  Its  principles  have 
never  been  formulated  by  any  authorized  person  or  body 
of  persons,  nor  is  there  any  agency  authorized  to  declare 
and  interpret  them  with  binding  force  on  all.  The 
sanctions  for  its  enforcement  are  such,  and  such  only,  as 
the  nations  separately  apply.  The  purpose  of  The  Hague 
conferences  was  to  curb  militarism  and  give  to  interna- 
tional law  more  definite  form  and  binding  force.  The 
doctrine  of  full  national  sovereignty  was  not  directly 
challenged.  The  conferences  were  not  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  prescribe  rules  that  combatants  would  observe 
in  a  desperate  war;  yet  the  conscience  of  the  world  not 
onlv  approves  their  purpose,  but  demands  much  more 
radical  reforms  in  the  laws  governing  international  re- 
lations. The  World  War  has  again  shown  that  jus  belli 
fails  to  restrain  the  conduct  of  belligerents  when  re- 
straint is  most  needed.  Specifications  of  its  contemptu- 
ous disregard  would  include  numberless  acts  violating 
substantially  all  its  humane  principles. 

With  the  absolute  independence  and  full  sovereignty 
of  each  nation  as  the  major  doctrine  of  international 
law,  by  what  ultimate  test  may  the  soundness  of  any  of 
its  principles  be  determined?  Manifestly  it  must  be  by 
a  standard  that  commends  itself  to  intelligent,  dispas- 

*  Formerly  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas, 
author  of  "The  Evolution  of  Governments  and  Ijiws.''  "In- 
ternational Relations,"  etc. 
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sionate  people  everywhere.  In  other  words,  it  must  ac- 
cord with  human  conceptions  of  the  moral  law,  the 
Divine  law,  the  law  of  nature.  When  we  seek  an  authori- 
tative expression  of  the  Divine  law,  we  are  confronted 
not  merely  with  the  conflicting  claims  of  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  books  of  the  diverse  religions,  but  also  with 
different  interpretations  of  our  own  sacred  book.  What 
did  Christ  teach  concerning  peace  and  war,  and  did  he 
speak  in  a  positive  or  only  in  a  Pickwickian  sense?  If 
international  law  is  to  be  world-wide  in  its  operation,  it 
of  course  must  apply  to  all  countries  and  to  believers  in 
all  religions.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  prospect  of 
general  agreement  as  to  the  truth  and  authenticity  of 
the  various  books  regarded  as  sacred,  but  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  morality  of 
all  civilized  people.  All  normal  people  everywhere  re- 
gard it  as  wrong  to  kill,  to  rob,  to  injure,  and  as  a  duty, 
more  or  less  obligatory,  to  help  each  other  in  need.  The 
Hindoo  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  carry 
the  prohibition  against  killing  to  what  Europeans  regard 
as  an  absurd  extreme  and  deny  the  right  to  kill  any 
animate  creature.  The  teachings  and  practices  of  the 
Chinese  are  also  eminently  pacific  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

International  law  as  now  taught  is  a  European  prod- 
uct, slightly  influenced  by  American  descendants  of 
European  ancestors.  The  nations  that  have  given  it 
form  are  those  that  were  stimulated  by  and  have  profited 
most  from  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  and  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  maritime  nations 
seized  portions  of  it  and  killed,  drove  out,  or  subjugated 
the  weak  natives.  Great  Britain  dominated  in  the 
north,  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  south.  As  between 
these  nations  and  the  aborigines,  there  was  no  law  but 
that  of  superior  force,  which  they  were  abundantly  able 
to  apply.  Their  conflicts  with  each  other,  however,  over 
possessions  so  acquired  were  far  more  serious  and  caused 
devastating  wars  on  both  continents.  The  Indians  of 
North  America  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 
serious  resistance,  and  those  of  Central  and  South 
America,  though  more  numerous,  lacked  weapons  for 
defense  and  were  equally  helpless.  The  famed  wealth 
of  densely  peopled  India  and  China  also  lured  the  covet- 
ous. The  pacific  principles  and  habits  of  their  people 
rendered  them  easy  victims  for  the  fierce,  aggressive 
warriors  of  Europe.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land gained  mastery  over  vast  areas  inhabited  by  many 
times  the  numbers  of  people  in  their  own  countries. 
No  principles  of  law  or  justice  applied  to  these  con- 
quests, nor  were  any  of  them  due  in  any  measure  to 
wrongs  done  the  Europeans  by  the  Asiatics. 

Having  planted  colonies  throughout  the  Americas, 
they  and  the  colonists  coveted  products  beyond  those  of 
their  own  labor.  They  therefore  enslaved  some  of  the 
natives  and  imported  Africans  and  sold  them  to  the 
colonists  as  slaves.  The  Portuguese  commenced  trading 
in  slaves  before  the  discovery  of  America,  but  the 
traffic  did  not  assume  importance  until  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  them  in  the  colonies.  The  slave  trade  reached 
its  maximum  just  prior  to  the  American  revolution,  when 
about  74,000  a  year  were  transported  from  Africa  to 
America  in  British,  Dutch,  French,  Danish,  and  Portu- 
guese ships.  The  immorality  of  the  traffic  was  recognized 
by  the  people  of  these  countries,  and  one  by  one  they  pro- 


hibited their  ships  from  continuing  in  it.  Portugal,  the 
first  to  engage  in  and  last  to  abandon  it,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  trade  till  1836.  Nations  which  openly  sanc- 
tioned the  capture,  transportation,  and  enslavement  of 
human  beings,  with  all  the  cruelties  and  horrors  incident 
to  such  doings,  could  hardly  claim  high  rank  in  morality 
or  civilization. 

The  poison  of  this  vicious  business  infected  America, 
and,  as  Professor  Potter  points  out  in  his  very  inter- 
esting article  in  the  April,  1921,  Journal,  on  "The 
Nature  of  American  Territorial  Expansion,"  furnished 
the  incentive  for  the  Mexican  War,  the  only  really  ag- 
gressive war  ever  waged  by  the  United  States.  It  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that  we  are  a  peace-loving  people,  devoid 
of  imperialistic  ambitions ;  but  in  weighing  our  claim  to 
superior  morality  let  us  not  forget  that  we  already  have 
enough  of  the  best  part  of  the  world  for  several  times 
our  present  population,  while  the  Europeans  are  con- 
tinually knocking  elbows  with  their  neighbors,  or  that 
slavery  was  an  institution  of  our  own  till  1863.  We 
might  have  difficulty  in  proving  that  on  the  whole  our 
morality  is  superior  to  theirs. 

Now  this  very  matter  of  the  slave  trade  affords  proof 
both  of  the  recent  barbarism  of  ourselves  and  our  Euro- 
pean cousins,  and  of  our  and  their  rapid  moral  advance- 
ment, for  it  was  the  very  nations  that  had  been  fore- 
most in  the  slave  trade  who  joined  with  other  powers  in 
the  "General  Act  for  the  depression  of  African  Slave 
Trade"  of  July  2,  1890,  and  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
co-operation  of  so  many  great  nations  in  abolishing  this 
grossly  immoral  traffic  was  a  most  cheering  proof  of 
advancing  moral  standards,  as  well  as  of  possible  inter- 
national combination  for  the  achievement  of  moral 
purposes. 

Perception  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  an 
exchange  of  products  has  now  brought  the  world  to  the 
age  of  commercial  rivalry,  with  its  many  dangers  from 
greedy  combinations  seeking  gains  through  the  use  of 
political  and  military  forces.  Not  the  least  of  the  evil 
tendencies  persisting  after  the  war  is  that  to  use  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  direct  and  control  trade  in  the 
interest  of  more  or  less  limited  classes  of  citizens.  This 
sordid  purpose  seems  much  in  evidence  in  America  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  To  America,  foreign  trade  is  ad- 
vantageous; to  the  densely  peopled  countries  of  Europe, 
it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
sovereignty  or  political  ties,  but  will  thrive  when  allowed 
to  dig  its  own  channels  without  obstruction.  The  wealth 
of  America  has  enriched  the  mother  countries  of  Europe 
since  the  colonies  were  relieved  from  monopoly  of  their 
trade  far  more  than  under  their  rulership.  The  in- 
centive for  the  greatest  war  of  all  time  was  probably 
quite  as  much  desire  for  commercial  advantage  as  for 
political  dominance.  The  results  again  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  war  as  a  remedy  for  economic  ills. 

The  descendants  of  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  pirates, 
who  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries  sallied  forth 
to  pillage  the  more  fruitful  lands  of  the  south  and  west, 
took  no  part  in  the  war,  but  as  neutrals  engaged  in 
peaceful  trade,  had  their  shipping  and  goods  destroyed 
by  the  belligerents  and  their  business  obstructed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  profited  from  the  branches  of  trade 
that  were  stimulated  by  the  war.  This  war  was  another 
effort  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  now  so  swollen  in  num- 
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bers,  to  overrun  and  subjugate  their  neighbors.  Though 
so  vastly  superior  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  to  their 
ancestors,  who,  under  Arminius,  in  A.  D.  6  destroyed 
the  Eoman  legions,  the  great  German  Empire  was 
dominated  by  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  barbaric  Teutons,  Cimbri  and  Marco- 
manni. 

Since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Prussians 
had  been  educated  in  the  immoral  code  of  war,  and  their 
god  was  a  god  of  "blood  and  iron."  The  Norwegians 
had  long  centuries  before  abandoned  their  piratical 
enterprises  and  with  more  and  better  ships  sailed  the 
seas  as  traders  and  carriers.  The  small  booty  gained 
by  pillage  was  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  wealth 
derived  from  commerce.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Danes, 
now  gain  far  more  from  the  sale  of  their  butter  to  the 
people  of  England  than  their  ancestors  ever  got  by 
plundering  them.  The  small  countries  of  Europe  that 
preserved  their  neutrality  have  had  another  lesson  in 
the  unprofitableness  as  well  as  the  immorality  of  war, 
and  are  eager  for  some  plan  that  will  secure  the  world 
against  a  recurrence  of  wars.  But  what  of  France,  Italy, 
Ifussia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  the  new  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  States  of  the  Baltic? 
There  are  signs  of  the  dominance  of  the  war  spirit  in 
many  of  them.  States  that  feel  cramped  in  their  narrow 
boundaries  seem  still  inclined  to  shove  their  way  into  the 
lands  of  their  neighbors  by  force,  rather  than  to  break 
down  the  barriers  of  artificial  political  boundaries  and 
join  with  them  in  mutually  profitable  enterprises. 

If  the  rising  generation  of  Europe  could  be  educated 
in  schools  common  to  all  and  taught  the  useful  lessons 
of  peaceful  morality,  of  mutual  help,  combined  effort, 
and  universal  good  will,  the  dangers  from  the  baneful 
activities  of  courtiers  and  their  republican  successors 
would  be  minimized.  The  narrow  patriotism  that  in- 
culcates distrust  of  and  hostility  toward  neighboring 
people  and  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  right  to  wage  war 
at  will  bars  the  path  of  education  in  international 
morality. 

Xow.  coming  more  directly  to  the  great  question  I  am 
trying  to  discuss,  is  there  sufficient  moral  stamina  in  the 
world  to  cause  the  aggressive  nations  to  abrogate  their 
time-honored  sovereign  right  to  wage  war  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  material  interests  ?  The  United  States, 
whose  people  include  all  European  stocks,  can  and  ought 
to  lead.  The  States  severally  have  given  up  all  claims 
of  right  to  war  with  each  other,  and  have  made  ample 
provision  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  every  dispute. 
Great  Britain  may  well  adopt  a  pacific  policy,  for  her 
Empire,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  abounds  in  ma- 
terial wealth  and  unoccupied  lands.  France,  too,  ap- 
pears to  have  sufficient  land  for  her  people,  and  Spain 
is  not  badly  cramped  for  room. 

All  the  republics  of  America,  South  as  well  as  North, 
would  doubtlessly  readily  agree  that  no  nation  has  the 
right  to  initiate  war  against  another.  But  what  of  the 
interior  States  of  Europe,  that  have  no  colonial  posses- 
sions, can  only  expand  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  and 
are  already  too  populous  for  their  area?  Separately, 
they  are  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  If  all  Europe 
could  act  collectively,  with  full  co-operation  and  good 
fellowship,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  want  anywhere.  It 
might  easily  be  self-sustaining  without  help  from  any 


other  continent.  The  waste  of  war  and  of  preparedness 
for  war,  reversed  and  devoted  to  beneficial  uses,  would 
afford  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all  in  ample  measure; 
yet  selfishness,  vanity,  narrowness  of  vision,  inherited 
hostility,  fear  and  distrust,  obstruct  the  flow  of  kindly 
sentiments  across  national  boundaries  and  prevent  co- 
operation of  the  people  of  neighboring  States.  Com- 
mercial rivals  seek  success  through  the  aid  of  political 
and  military  forces  instead  of  friendly  combination. 
Whether  the  form  of  government  be  monarchical,  re- 
publican, or  soviet,  it  yields  to  the  demands  of  the  domi- 
nant domestic  forces.  These  are  inevitably  tinged  with 
class  selfishness  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  hardest 
and  most  conscienceless  of  them  stand  out  for  sovereign 
right  in  the  state  to  promote  their  interests  by  war  and 
demand  military  and  naval  protection  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  concept  of  the  state  as  a  distinct  entity  and 
sovereign  as  such  is  not  new.  It  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  Greeks.  It  reached  full  expression  in  the  un- 
limited monarchy,  in  which  the  king  stood  not  merely 
as  the  symbol  of  the  state,  but  as  the  sole  repository  of 
all  its  political  powers.  The  idea  of  sovereignty  was 
intensified  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  minimized. 
War  and  peace  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  kings  or 
of  the  favorites  having  controlling  influence  with  them. 
From  Grotius  to  Vattel,  the  formulaters  of  international 
law  dealt  with  conditions  in  a  Europe  dominated  by 
crowned  heads  whose  conceptions  of  morality  were  so 
low  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  the  pirates  on  the  seas  who  flourished  in  their  time. 
Both  took  by  force  whatever  they  coveted  and  were  able 
to  get.  Moral  advancement  has  come,  however,  in  spite 
of  kings  and  pirates.  The  people  who  produced  the 
wealth  on  which  they  preyed  have  cleared  the  pirates 
from  the  seas  and  the  despots  from  the  thrones,  yet  the 
notion  of  sovereignty  and  of  sovereign  right  in  the  state 
to  force  its  citizens  to  fight  to  promote  selfish  interests 
still  persists.  Patriotism  is  taught  in  the  schools  as  a 
prime  and  indispensable  virtue.  Sovereignty  in  the 
state,  subject  to  no  limitation  from  external  authority 
or  binding  law,  has  been  the  pride  alike  of  statesmen 
and  private  citizens :  yet  only  by  the  subordination  of 
all  nations  to  binding  law  which  accords  with  moral 
principles  can  real  civilization  be  hoped  for,  either  in 
the  world  at  large  or  the  nations  separately.  .  .  . 

Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  the  problem.  If  the 
nations  are  absolutely  sovereign  and  independent,  they 
are  subject  to  no  law.  Municipal  law  limits  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  order  to  allow 
equal  liberty  to  all  other  citizens — or  is  supposed  to  do 
so.  In  highly  developed  countries  this  imposes  a  multi- 
tude of  duties  and  restrictions  of  conduct  on  indvid- 
uals.  International  law.  to  be  law,  must  similarly  affect 
the  liberty  of  nations.  The  Roman  Empire  for  some 
centuries  obviated  the  necessity  for  international  law  by 
a  combination  of  substantially  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
known  world  under  one  government.  The  continuance 
of  its  mastery  was  due  far  more  to  wise  policy  than  to 
its  legions.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  dark  ages  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Empire  came  the  feudal  system, 
with  rulership  based  on  military  combination  to  main- 
tain possession  of  land.  Though  the  forms  of  combina- 
tion have  undergone  many  radical  changes  in  the  sue- 
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ceeding  centuries,  the  military  spirit  still  survives  and 
nations  seek  larger  territory  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors.  In  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  take  it  by 
force,  sovereign  right  to  wage  war  must  be  recognized. 

Inventions  and  the  combinations  that  utilize  them 
have  now  brought  all  the  diverse  parts  of  the  world  to- 
gether; so  that  the  nations  crowd  and  jostle  each  other. 
To  preserve  order  among  them,  it  is  necessary  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  by  law.  To  do  this  will  necessarily 
destroy  all  of  what  may  be  called  external  sovereignty 
and  limit  their  absolute  authority  to  their  respective 
countries. 

Eecognition  of  sovereign  right  to  wage  war  implies 
as  a  corollary  the  superior  rights  of  belligerents  over 
those  of  neutrals;  for  the  warring  nations,  having 
thrown  off  the  moral  restraints  recognized  in  peace, 
broke  no  obstructions  in  the  path  to  victory.  How  often 
has  this  been  manifest  during  the  great  war !  Municipal 
law  always  and  everywhere  holds  the  rights  of  private 
combatants  inferior  to  those  of  peaceful  citizens.  If,  in 
shooting  at  his  enemy,  one  accidentally  kills  a  bystander, 
it  is  murder,  for  his  purpose  to  kill  his  adversary  was 
criminal ;  but  if  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  belligerent  ships  and 
is  accidentally  sunk  by  a  stray  shot,  there  is  no  redress, 
for  international  law  imposes  the  burden  on  it  of  keep- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  harm  from  fighting  vessels.  Still 
more  extreme  are  the  rights  accorded  belligerents  of 
search  and  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  and  cargoes  of  con- 
traband goods.  Though  the  sea  is  the  common  property 
of  all  nations,  in  equal  right,  when  two  or  more  of  them 
are  at  war,  exclusive  right  is  accorded  to  combatants  in 
the  immediate  zone  of  their  naval  warfare. 

We  have  now  reached  an  age  of  conscious  law-making 
and  are  no  longer  content  to  await  the  slow  evolution  of 
custom  and  consensus  of  the  reasonings  of  philosophers. 
We  have  the  right  to  locate  responsibility  for  whatever 
is  wrong,  in  either  municipal  or  international  law,  and 
demand  its  correction.  The  number  of  persons  who  in 
fact  have  had  any  appreciable  influence  in  the  formula- 
tion of  international  law  is  small.  There  are  far  more 
who  now  study  its  principles,  though  they  are  very  few 
compared  with  the  number  of  people  in  the  world. 

All  the  people  in  a  country  are  vitally  interested  in  all 
questions  concerning  war,  yet  under  the  present  state  of 
organization  and  education  in  most  countries  a  very  few 
persons  may  ordinarily  lead  their  country  into  war. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  determined  by  the  general 
intelligence  and  morality  of  the  country,  but  by  the 
principles  of  the  few  who  are  in  a  position  to  dictate  its 
policy.  How  many  men  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
World  War?  Whatever  their  names  or  number,  they 
were  in  the  actual  control  of  the  governments  of  Ger- 
man}' and  Austria-Hungary  and  wielded  the  sovereignty 
of  those  empires.  Their  power  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  sovereign  right  to  wage  war  at  will,  and  in 
using  it  they  but  followed  numberless  precedents. 
Fighting;  having  commenced,  international  law  accorded 
them  the  same  right  as  belligerents  that  it  did  to 
Belgium  and  France. 

The  great  service  performed  by  Ctrotius  did  not  con- 
sist in  formulating  a  system  of  just  laws  to  be  observed 
in  his  time.  Nothing  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  an  attempt  to  do  so.  Tt  would  have  been  as  futile  as 
a  law  of  pirates  that  forbade  them  to  rob.  The  prin- 


cipal business  of  governments  at  that  time  was  to  wage 
war  for  the  subjugation  of  other  people.  The  very 
great  work  he  did  accomplish  was  to  show  that  some 
rules  governing  the  relations  of  nations  in  war  and  peace 
were  generally  recognized  and  observed,  and  in  defining 
those  rules.  He  wrote  to  lead  his  age,  the  age  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  to  be  governed  by  law  in  war  and  peace. 
This  is  the  age  of  invention,  education,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  republics.  Law  bred  from  the  strifes  of  his 
time  is  not  suited  to  ours.  Municipal  law  is  always  a 
laggard,  trailing  along  after  experience  and  enlighten- 
ment show  the  way.  International  law  is  naturally 
still  farther  behind  the  times  and  waits  on  the  progress 
of  the  more  backward  nations.  What  is  its  present 
status?  Let  us  summarize; 

It  is  self-evident  that  war  is  immoral. 

International  law  admits  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
initiate  war. 

International  law  is  immoral  in  this  its  most  im- 
portant particular. 

The  natural  rights  of  peaceful  neutrals  to  pursue  law- 
ful enterprises  are  superior  to  those  of  belligerent  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  immoral  operations  of  war. 

International  law  denies  these  rights  and  sanctions 
immoral  interference  with  them. 

International  law  is  immoral  in  this  its  next  most 
important  particular. 

International  law  is  a  product  of  the  works  of  Euro- 
pean rulers,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  acquiesced  in 
by  Americans. 

Europe  and  America  accept  and  use  these  immoral 
laws  for  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  nations. 

Europe  and  America  are  responsible  for  the  results  of 
all  this  immorality. 

What  answer  would  the  responsible  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  make  to  a  demand  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  obvious  principles  of  the  moral  law  to 
the  relation  of  States  to  each  other?  Probably  that  it 
is  a  beautiful  dream,  but  impracticable. 

No  League  of  Nations  can  insure  the  peace  of  the 
world  while  it  concedes  to  each  nation  the  ultimate 
determination  of  the  rightfulness  of  its  own  acts.  The 
law  must  be  a  rule  superior  to  the  will  of  any  power. 
No  court  can  perform  the  full  functions  of  a  court  unless 
it  can  invoke  and  apply  rules  of  conduct  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  nations  is  limited.  The  law  must  be 
superior  to  all  sovereigns,  and  the  court,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  law,  must  be  superior  to  the  men  who 
wield  the  sovereign  powers  in  international  affairs.  The 
heads  of  governments  appear  generally  to  be  sticklers 
for  the  most  ample  measure  of  liberty  for  their  nation. 
In  exercising  this  liberty,  they  in  fact  tyrannize  over 
the  people  of  their  own  country  as  well  in  preparations 
for  war  as  in  precipitating  it. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — This  interesting  discussion  by  Judge 
Allen  leads  us  to  remark  that  many  established  rules  of 
international  law  now  need  to  be  restated,  amended,  and 
supplemented.  The  war  has  resulted  in  a  variety  of 
divergent  views  upon  this  whole  matter.  New  laws  must 
be  agreed  upon  to  meet  the  new  situations.  The  recom- 
mendations made  concerning  this  matter  by  the  com- 
mittee of  jurists  meeting  at  The  Hague  in  June  and 
July,  1920,  and  denied  by  the  League  of  Nations,  will 
yet  have  to  be  accepted  and  acted  upon. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  MEXICO 

By  Dr.  GUILLERMO  A.  SHERWELL 

Jurisconsult,  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Interamerican 
High  Commission 

This  article,  first  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
American  1'nion.  is  worthy  the  careful  thought  of  all  who 
now  follow  the  relations  bctwern  this  country  and  Mexico 
and  the  efforts  put  forth  at  home  by  our  southern  neighbor. 
— THE  EDITORS. 

''A  brother  hedged  about  by  alien  speech 
And  lacking  all  interpreter." 

DIFFICULT  indeed  is  it  to  portray  the  spirit  of  an 
entire  people.  When  attempted  by  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  its  formation,  it  is  forthwith  endowed  with 
all  perfection,  moved  by  all  things  noble,  inspired  by 
all  that  is  heroic,  capable  of  infinite  sacrifice,  beautiful 
with  the  measured  rhythm  of  moral  health  and  har- 
mony. Let,  however,  the  alien  outsider  try  his  hand 
and  lo,  through  the  prism  of  personal  prejudice,  we 
behold  either  a  travesty  of  spurious  and  false  beauty  or 
a  vague  something  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  an 
ethnological  malediction.  No  one  can  boast  of  a  dis- 
interestedness so  absolute,  an  aloofness  of  affection  so 
complete,  and  a  proximity  so  intimate,  in  the  matter 
of  observation,  that  his  portrayal  will  be  truthful  and 
exact.  But  between  the  conscious  or  subconscious  hos- 
tility of  the  outsider  and  the  sympathy  of  the  intimate 
or  friend,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  And  if  the  truth 
must  be  adulterated,  may  it  be  with  the  love  which 
beautifies  rather  than  the  hatred  which  befouls  and 
deforms ! 

The  soul  of  Mexico !  .  .  .  How  earnestly  have  I 
not  sought  its  revealment !  Alike  in  the  child,  the 
youth,  and  the  man  have  I  searched,  through  the  long 
years  in  which  I  shared  their  life,  communing  with  their 
thoughts,  drinking  from  the  same  springs,  yearning 
after  the  same  ideals.  In  the  widely  separated  social 
classes,  even  to  the  most  secluded  and  hidden  spiritual 
places  among  rich  and  poor,  among  the  exalted  and  the 
lowly,  the  quest  has  led.  And  how  that  multiform  soul 
has  forever  eluded  my  grasp!  Even  when  I  believe  it 
surely  in  my  hand,  how  it  has  slipped  between  my 
fingers,  leaving  at  most,  and  rarely,  an  impression  of 
the  evanescent,  an  impression  soft  as  far-heard  melody, 
as  fleeting  as  the  white  wisp  of  cloud  on  the  distant  hori- 
zon, and  as  intangible  as  "the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made." 

I  have  turned  to  the  descriptions  of  others,  hut  when 
the  reading  is  done  something  within  me  protests  and 
rebels,  exclaiming,  ''This  is  not  the  truth;  the  Mexican 
is  not  like  this." 

The  Mexican  cannot  be  judged;  he  must,  instead,  be 
understood.  Nations  are  not  judged,  nor  are  whole  peo- 
ples absolved  or  condemned.  Peoples  and  nations  are 
understood  or  misunderstood;  they  are  studied,  and 
toward  them  is  extended  a  friendly  hand  or  upon  them 
an  unfriendly  back  is  turned.  But  woe  to  the  nation 
which  sets  itself  up  as  a  judge  of  other  nations,  for 
with  what  measure  it  metes  it  shall  itself  be  meted ! 
Xever  has  mere  greatness  conferred  immunity,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  Only  Judge  fell  alike  upon  Tyre  as 
upon  Carthage. 

To  understand  the  Mexican  soul,  one  must  relive,  in 


thought,  the  life  of  that  complex  people,  of  that  people 
which,  with  heavy  pack  on  shoulders,  gaze  earthward 
fixed,  but  mind  Godward  bent,  forever  moves  onward,  in 
a  never-ending  pilgrimage. 

Poor  pilgrim  people !  The  Aztec  began  the  centuries- 
long  march  in  search  of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  From  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  north,  with  his 
never-tiring,  never-ceasing  dog  trot  he  came,  guided 
by  his  priest  and  impelled  by  the  legend  which  was  to 
bring  him  to  the  place  where  the  eagle  would  devour 
the  snake.  He  reaches  a  fertile  valley  or  a  plain  which 
promises  easy  subsistence,  and  there  he  stays  for  a 
year — or  a  century.  There  the  fathers  die,  and  the  sons 
plow  in  the  same  furrow  which  their  sires  have  turned, 
or  they  lift  pack  to  shoulder  and  resume  the  intermin- 
able march  through  the  pathless  waste  in  search  of  the 
promised  land.  At  times  they  find  athwart  their  way 
new  peoples,  whose  roots  are  already  firmly  embedded  in 
the  soil,  and  with  whom  they  struggle  in  sanguinary 
battle  until  they  vanquish  or  are  themselves  vanquished. 
They  learn  new  things  and  acquire  new  ways — here  a 
peculiar  method  and  style  of  construction,  there  the 
custom  of  sacrificing  prisoners  on  the  altars  of  cruel 
divinities.  But  always  they  must  move  on,  ever  south- 
ward, in  search  of  the  legendary  eagle,  the  eagle  which 
is  to  devour  the  serpent. 

A  people  obedient  to  the  priest  and  magistrate  are 
they ;  a  people  of  elementary  virtues  and  of  passions  like- 
wise elementary;  a  youthful  people  and,  like  youth, 
strong,  upright,  and  innocent,  when  they  reach  the 
valley  of  Anahuac,  where  before  long  we  find  them 
firmly  established  and  imposing  their  overlordship  upon 
the  neighboring  nations,  between  whiles,  as  they  build, 
legislate,  rule,  and  dream. 

They  dream  of  the  ancient  legend  which  tells  them 
that  a  day  will  come  when  their  will  must  be  submitted 
to  another  and  more  powerful  will,  a  time  when  the 
"eagle-chieftains"  and  "tiger-chieftains''  will  be  obliged 
to  render  tribute  to  the  white  men  who,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  will  appear  from  the  east. 

Meanwhile  the  Aztec  throne  blazes  with  splendor  and 
on  the  cruel  altars  the  red  blood  flows  in  streams.  The 
multitude  bow  their  foreheads  to  the  earth  before  the 
God  of  War  and  their  radiant  sovereign ;  the  hard- 
muscled  arm  launches  the  dart  which  pierces  the  enemy 
breast,  or  in  single  combat  the  battle  is  won,  the  life 
of  the  vanquished  being  spared  so  that  later  his  palpi- 
tating heart  may  be  offered  to  the  cruel  divinity. 

Time  passes  and  the  Aztec  Empire  is  a  network  of 
roads,  over  which  its  messengers  travel  with  astonishing 
speed ;  stately  palaces  and  gardens  shelter  and  delight 
the  nobility;  armed  embarkations  cross  and  recross  Lake 
Texcoco  or  rock  gently  at  their  moorings  in  the  canals 
of  Xochimilco,  beside  the  sensuous  floating  gardens. 

And  then,  at  last,  come  the  whites,  who,  aided  by  the 
legend  and  by  their  own  genius,  hasten  to  make  alliances 
with  which  to  subjugate  the  proudest  of  the  indigenous 
nations.  And  the  imperial  splendors  fade  and  disappear 
before  their  horror-stricken  eyes,  and  the  one-time  proud 
vassals  must  now  bend  the  knee  before  the  power  repre- 
sented by  the  viceroy's  pomp. 

The  waves  of  the  lake  are  the  -same  as  before,  but 
upon  the  cadenced  murmur  of  Aztec  lips  is  imposed  the 
imperious  mandate  of  the  new  lord,  the  son  of  Castile. 
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The  ancient  gods  have  fallen  from  their  altars  into  the 
dust,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  their  temples  are  rising  the 
majestic  cathedrals  in  which  a  religion  of  peace  and  love 
is  to  offer  a  refuge  to  the  helpless  and  distressed,  con- 
solation to  the  sorrowing,  and  light  and  hope  to  the  dis- 
inherited. The  floating  gardens  still  flower  fair,  but 
instead  of  the  chaste  idyl  of  the  golden-skinned  maid 
and  the  bronze-muscled  warrior,  there  is  the  brutal 
violation  of  the  lawless  soldiery  or  the  honorable  union 
of  Castilian  sire  and  Indian  mother — the  marriage  of 
two  races  whose  children  are  the  messengers  of  mystery 
and  the  heralds  of  future  arcana. 

New  gods,  new  masters,  a  new  morality;  but  in  the 
depths,  in  the  essence  of  his  spirit,  there  is  the  same 
being,  who  inclines  his  forehead  before  a  superior  power, 
the  same  tireless  trot  in  the  same  endless  pilgrimage, 
the  same  resignation  as  of  one  who  inherits  the  custom 
of  following  what  is  never  reached, .  the  same  mystic 
cruelty  which  offers  the  insatiable  deity  the  heart  of 
others  and  even  his  own ;  and  all  this  is  continued  in 
the  blood  of  the  subjugated  indigenes  and  in  the  blood 
of  the  half-breed  whose  formative  period  begins  with 
the  Spanish  conquest. 

This  new  stage  lasts  300  years,  during  which  the  race 
is  modified  and  institutions  are  established.  The  ad- 
ministrative forms  of  Spain  are  copied,  although  in 
many  cases,  and  particularly  in  that  of  municipal  or- 
ganization, the  form  only,  the  working  reality  being 
entirely  different.  The  Spanish  municipality  is  a  demo- 
cratic institution,  the  Spanish-American  municipality  a 
feudal  one.  ...  In  Spain  the  municipality  is  a 
bulwark  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  in 
Spanish  America  its  object  is  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
governing  class.  This  is  why  from  the  beginning  the 
wars  for  independence  have  not  been  democratic  wars — 
that  is  to  say,  truly  wars  for  independence.  True  democ- 
racy does  not  exist  in  the  Spanish-American  colonial 
period,  when  the  conquistador  alone  possessed  rights  and 
privileges  many  of  which  even  to  the  American-born 
Spaniard  were  denied.  The  Indian  is  ever  the  minor, 
protected  and  cared  for  by  some,  exploited  by  others, 
ill-treated  by  many,  the  object  of  the  royal  pity,  and  of 
the  inexhaustible  charity  and  affection  of  the  mission- 
aries ;  but  never  is  he  the  citizen,  never  an  equal  among 
equals,  except  in  that  great  democracy,  the  Christian 
Church,  which  recognizes  not  race,  but  men,  which  dis- 
tinguishes neither  master  nor  servant,  but  only  free, 
immortal  soiils. 

And  so  the  Indian  and  the  half-breed,  whose  blood  is 
wholly  or  in  part  that  of  their  forefather  pilgrims, 
move  onward  down  the  years  and  centuries,  back  still 
bent  beneath  the  burden,  humble  forehead  still  inclined 
earthward,  and  mind  fixed  on  God.  But  there  is  within 
them  a  vague  feeling  of  offended  justice,  a  mild  indig- 
nation the  exact  nature  of  which  they  cannot  define,  a 
feeling  of  rebellion,  the  inherent  and  mute  protest  of 
those  whose  lives  are  humiliation  and  suffering,  who 
dream  of  better  things  in  a  future  perhaps  never  to  be 
realized. 

During  the  300  years  of  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico 
diverse  tendencies  appear,  giving  form  and  shape  to 
what  will,  later,  constitute  a  nation.  The  most  widely 
separated  indigenous  tribes  are  subjugated  by  Spanish 
arms,  some  of  them  becoming  the  object  of  special  atten- 


tion on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  Over  vast  terri- 
tories a  truly  theocratic  regime  is  established,  where, 
under  the  government  of  God,  represented  by  his  priest, 
the  peaceable  Indian  tills  his  fields  and  listens,  en- 
raptured, to  the  sweet  story  of  the  redemption  of  man. 
The  self-denying  Franciscan  and  the  heroic  Jesuit  pene- 
trate the  most  inaccessible  mountain  wilds  in  search  of 
the  savage  and  untractable  ones,  until  they  are  rounded 
up  in  their  own  ravines,  where,  not  with  the  sword,  but 
with  the  divine  symbol  of  the  cross,  darkened  mind 
and  defiant  heart  are  alike  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 
submission.  In  the  Indian  of  this  type  fear  is  unknown, 
nor  can  his  spirit  be  broken  by  intimidation.  Only  by 
kindness  and  love  can  he  bo  dominated  and  led;  and 
when,  later,  the  influence  of  the  missionary  wanes,  its 
place  being  taken  by  the  law  in  the  form  of  govern- 
mental oppression,  it  is  from  these  Indians  the  guerrilla 
chiefs  are  recruited ;  it  is  among  them  the  most  formid- 
able rebellions  are  planned,  and  the  Yaqui  and  the 
Maya,  like  the  South  American  Guarani  and  Araucano, 
have  known  how  to  live  primeval  epics  late  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  .  . 

But  the  missioner  is  poor,  like  his  ward,  the  Indian, 
and  like  the  latter  he  is  humble,  submitting  himself  to 
the  superior  power  which  orders  and  concrols.  For  him 
the  struggle  is  simple.  Having  accepted  sacrifice  as  the 
dominant  note  of  his  life-work,  he  neither  complains  in 
martyrdom  nor  is  unduly  uplifted  in  his  moments  of 
triumph.  There  is  no  inequality  of  caste  between  him 
and  the  Indian,  as  together  they  kneel  to  adore  that  God 
before  whose  approach  all  lesser  and  cruel  divinities 
have  fled ;  they  are  two  brother  souls,  which  in  the  words 
of  one  common  prayer  and  inspired  by  one  common  hope 
are  together  uplifted  to  the  throne  of  a  just  God,  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  And  beside  the  poverty- 
stricken,  barefoot  Indian  sits  the  missioner,  equally 
poor  and  unshod,  teaching  with  infinite  patience  the 
alphabet  and  the  principles  of  religion.  The  church  is 
one  and  the  same  for  both ;  the  same  hard  earth  is  too 
often  their  only  bed ;  the  same  bread  of  parched  corn  is 
their  daily  sustenance;  the  much-prized  and  all-too- 
scarce  working  tools  included  in  the  missioner's  outfit 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  as  often  as  in 
those  of  the  catechist ;  in  the  hour  of  death  both  receive 
the  same  sacraments,  and  each  finds  in  the  village  ceme- 
tery his  last  resting  place. 

It  is  in  the  mining  centers  where  human  ambition, 
greed,  and  avarice  are  unleashed  and,  like  a  pack  of 
wolves,  fall  upon  the  treasure  which  will  permit  the 
ragged  adventurer  upon  his  return  to  the  mother  coun- 
try to  play  the  part  of  el  gran  senor.  These  colonies  are 
established  in  the  form  of  encampments;  hence  their 
qualification  of  real.  From  the  beginning,  mining  takes 
first  place,  as  its  products  materialize  most  rapidly  and  in 
the  tangible  form  of  the  most  tempting  of  all  metals— 
the  metal  which  purchases  utilities  and  luxuries,  which 
alike  satisfies  desire  and  hypercritical  virtue.  Silver  was 
the  source  and  creator  of  many  a  title  and  pedigree.  "For 
what  thou  didst  contribute" — so  ran  the  royal  per- 
gamines — titles  were  conferred,  and  entailed  estates  es- 
tablished. Many  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  followed 
the  royal  colors  in  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  who 
came  to  America  to  better  his  fortune  halted  in  the  real 
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long  enough  to  entirely  refurbish  his  pedigree,  which  if 
not  badly  tarnished  was  surely  mildewed,  with  that  most 
excellent  first  aid  to  damaged  honor — gold  dust.  There, 
in  the  camp,  the  indigenous  race  did  not  maintain  itself 
in  the  same  purity  as  in  the  mission  centers.  There  the 
facile  contact  of  the  Spaniard  with  the  Indian,  servile 
by  constant  humiliation,  favored  the  formation  of  the 
new  race.  In  the  camp  the  religious  spirit  was  repre- 
sented by  the  church  rather  than  the  missioner,  and  into 
the  church  the  fortunate  miner  poured  his  treasure  in 
the  form  of  elaborate  altars  and  melodious  chimes  of 
bells  which  were  truly  silver-tongued.  Witness,  ye 
churches  of  Taxco,  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  many, 
many  others  whose  towers  like  uplifted  arms  rise  for- 
ever heavenward,  imploring  pardon  and  mercy  for  the 
ever-increasing  sin  and  suffering;  ye  who  show  forth  in 
the  foliage  of  arch  and  column,  in  the  massive  gold  of 
thy  retables.  in  thy  paintings  by  master  hands — miracles 
of  color  and  inspirations  of  love ;  the  golden  notes  which 
vibrate  from  thy  belfry  towers  scatter  abroad  that  strong, 
vital  spirit,  harsh  but  withal  religious,  of  the  Castilian, 
who,  whether  full  of  pride  and  crime  or  an  ensample  of 
virtue  and  nobility  of  soul,  was  ever  full  to  repletion  of 
pious  zeal. 

The  Spaniard  was  not  much  given  to  agriculture.  He, 
nevertheless,  established  immense  grazing  ranges  in 
which  cattle  thrived  greatly  with  small  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  but  under  the  constant  vigilance  of 
the  Indian,  who  under  the  trees  in  the  wide  pastures, 
sunkissed  by  day.  and  by  night  under  the  friendly  stars 
of  the  spacious  firmanent  of  the  high  plateau,  found 
something  akin  to  his  old  errant  pilgrimage.  Sometimes 
land  was  parceled  out  for  cultivation,  but  in  each  case  it 
was  the  hands  of  the  Indian  which  guided  the  plow  and 
it  was  his  sweat  which  enriched  the  soil.  Long  and 
difficult  was  his  daily  task,  and  in  many  cases  so  merci- 
less his  treatment  that  the  indignant  compassion  of  the 
missiouers  was  stirred.  Notable  among  those  who  raised 
voices  of  protest  was  the  illustrious  Bartolome  de  las 
I'asas,  who  demanded  unceasingly  that  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  be  bettered.  .  .  .  By  this  time  the  Afri- 
can element  has  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico,  but  it 
forms  no  appreciable  part  of  the  ethnic  components 
which  finally  combine  to  constitute  the  nation.  The 
Indians  who  were  encomendado,  or  contracted,  to  some 
of  the  Spanish  land  and  mine  owners  offer  the  most 
painful  example  of  human  suffering  and  degradation. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  encomenderos  were  in- 
human monsters,  and  more  than  a  few  times  was  the 
black  misery  of  the  oppressed  sons  of  Anahuac  mitigated 
by  flashes  of  human  kindness  and  pity. 

Meanwhile  centers  of  culture  were  gradually  being 
evolved  in  the  cities.  The  university  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  Spanish  America  long  before  it  appears  in 
the  English  colonies  of  America.  The  printing-press 
flourishes  and  the  sixteenth  century  witnesses  in  Mexico 
great  activity  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  extension  of 
knowledge.  Certain  literature,  however,  could  not  be 
imported,  as  the  government  was  anxious  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  radical  and  disintegrating  ideas,  and  the 
clergy  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  heresies  which  in  their 
judgment  would  have  plunged  the  minds  of  the  newly 
converted  into  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  confusion. 

The  viceroys  were,  on  the  whole,  good  and  able  men. 


For  the  most  part  they  honestly  tried  to  represent  the 
Spanish  monarch  in  a  worthy  and  dignified  manner.  If 
they  sinned,  it  was  because  of  weakness  or  political 
necessity  rather  than  personal  perversity.  In  any  case, 
their  influence  could  not  extend  to  the  distant  provinces ; 
but  by  means  of  the  audiencias,  or  tribunals,  and  magis- 
tracies they  endeavored  to  procure  a  good  administra- 
tion and  to  execute  justice,  so  far  as  was  possible  in  a 
time  when  hearts  had  to  be  indeed  of  iron  to  emerge 
triumphant  from  the  daily  struggle.  From  Mexico  em- 
bassies were  sent  to  the  Orient,  and  Japan's  first  contact 
with  white  peoples  was  through  Mexican  missionaries. 

The  work  of  racial  fusion  slowly  proceeded.  Whether 
the  Spanish  erred  in  trying  to  civilize  and  assimilate 
the  Indian,  thus  creating  a  new  race  and  a  new  culture, 
instead  of  exterminating  him,  as  did  the  English- 
speaking  whites  while  transplanting  to  American  soil 
the  civilization  of  Europe,  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
decided  not  in  accordance  with  the  narrow  views  ac- 
corded a  merely  political  undertaking,  but  with  that 
breadth  of  vision  and  ample  judgment  demanded  by  the 
supreme  good  of  humanity.  If  the  Spanish  conquistador 
did  wrong  in  his  attempt — however  humanly  imper- 
fect— to  respect,  conserve,  and  protect  a  race,  perhaps 
to  the  detriment  of  the  perfect  organization  and  easy 
functioning  of  institutions  transplanted  from  Europe 
to  benefit  the  whites,  is  history's  to  decide;  but  it  may 
confidently  be  asserted  that  the  Spanish  conquistador 
can  with  erect  head  and  unlowered  front  present  himself 
before  that  tribunal  pending  its  supreme  decision.  .  .  . 

And  the  Indian,  whether  in  his  isolated  valley,  where, 
poor  in  silver,  he  views  with  apprehension  the  steady 
encroachment  of  the  white,  or  yonder  in  the  broad  up- 
land ranches  and  in  the  mine,  irredeemably  bound  to  his 
white  master,  still  follows  the  long  trail  of  his  unending 
pilgrimage,  his  back  ever  bowed  beneath  the  burden,  by 
his  side  the  half-breed  brother,  his  gaze  still.fixed  on  the 
miseries  of  life,  his  heart  still  mutely  uplifted  to  God. 
And  as  he  goes,  in  his  breast  smolders  a  nebulous  re- 
bellion, and  with  it  all  a  vague  aspiration  of  better 
things,  to  be  realized  in  an  always  distant  and  deceptive- 
future,  a  mirage,  as  it  were,  of  hope  as  diaphanous  as 
the  wisp  of  cloud  on  the  far  horizon.  .  .  . 

The  Indian  adored  God  and  venerated  the  king  and 
his  representatives.  The  European-born  enjoyed  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  his  condition  and  counted 
securely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Indian.  The  American- 
born  white  was,  as  it  were,  the  conscience,  the  living 
witness  of  inherent  rights  and  their  enforced  depriva- 
tion; the  personification  of  restless  ambition  toward 
what  he  believed  was  his,  and  the  audacious  embodiment 
of  enlightened  spirit  and  offended  feeling.  Moreover, 
he  is  the  man  destined  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
(he  nations  in  Hispanic  America. 

Reading,  more  or  less  well  digested;  the  movement 
toward  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  English-speaking  colo- 
nies of  America  which  was  immediately  imitated  in  both 
continents ;  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  Utopias  of  dreamers  who  talked  of  social 
organizations  created  in  the  abstract  by  the  imagina- 
tion— all  this  fermented  in  the  spirit  of  the  American 
white,  already  ripe  for  rebellion,  to  the  peril  of  ancient 
powers  resolved  at  any  cost  to  sustain  themselves.  The 
Indian,  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  soil,  becomes  the 
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instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  contending  parties.  At 
first  he  upholds  the  high  powers  that  he — God  and  the 
king — against  the  movement  for  freedom.  In  some  cases 
it  was  the  indiscipline  of  camp  life  and  the  depreda- 
tions which  generally  accompany  revolution  which  at- 
tracted him ;  in  others,  fewer,  it  was  the  dawning  na- 
tional conscience  which  began  to  make  itself  known; 
and  in  still  other  and  greatly  more  numerous  cases  it 
was  the  conviction  that  the  war  of  independence  was 
divinely  approved,  or  that  reparation  was  to  be  made  to 
a  dethroned  monarch,  which  brought  the  Indian  to  serve 
in  the  insurgent  files  and  to  contribute  his  blood  to  the 
creation  of  new  nations. 

The  masses  of  humanity  which  enriched  with  their 
blood  the  soil  where  bloomed  the  red  flower  of  liberty 
were  always  docile,  easily  influenced,  and  submissive  to 
superior  authority.  By  tens  of  thousands  the  simple 
Indians  flock  to  the  standards  of  three  parish  priests — 
Hidalgo,  Matamoros,  and  Morelos,  who  on  assuming  the 
shoulder-strap  did  not  thereby  abandon  the  maniple  or 
cease  with  anointed  hands  to  bless  their  following 
hosts — because  behind  these  priests  the  Indian  saw  the 
divinity  who  had  shaped  their  destinies  from  the  time 
of  their  priest  kings  to  that  of  their  priest  warriors. 

An  earthquake  in  Venezuela  becomes  the  punishment 
of  God  and  produces  greater  dismay  than  a  whole  series 
of  military  disasters.  The  heroic  but  obstinate  citizen 
of  Pasto  resisted  Bolivar  even  to  the  point  where  the 
latter  feared  for  his  life,  until  his  bishop  is  converted 
into  a  collaborator  and  chief.  Excommunication  can 
effect  great  things,  until  such  time  as  the  people  com- 
prehend that  there  are  bishops  in  both  armies,  and  that 
God  does  not  take  definite  sides  in  the  great  contest. 

During  the  long-continued  shock  of  war,  in  which  the 
enemy  is  measured,  the  bandit  converted  into  .the  soldier, 
and  the  small  chief  into  the  general,  the  national  con- 
science is  being  shaped  in  harsh  lines  by  heavy  hammer- 
ing, so  that  when  the  struggle  is  ended  and  liberty  won, 
there  remains  still  the  work  of  finishing  and  perfecting. 

A  century  has  now  passed  since  the  colossal  task  was 
begun,  and  still  it  cannot  be  called  completed.  Close 
scrutiny  reveals  the  same  superimposed  layers  in  the 
body  politic.  The  white  achieved  independence  and  by 
the  same  stroke  the  overlordship  of  the  indigene,  who  is 
still,  as  ever,  the  oppressed  one,  while  the  half-breed  is 
the  link  which  lives  either  like  the  Indian  or  in  contact 
with  the  white,  from  whom  he  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished. And  here  and  there  arise,  as  glorious  excep- 
tions, unique  bronze-skinned  men,  black-haired  and 
black-eyed,  who  by  sheer  force  of  genius  impose  their 
will  and  become  the  directors  of  nations. 

But,  in  judging  the  soul  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  these 
exceptions  who  should  be  taken  as  the  type.  Not  Itur- 
bide,  the  white;  nor  Juarez,  the  Indian,  nor  even  For 
firio  Diaz,  the  half-breed,  represent  or  epitomize  in  them- 
selves the  soul  of  the  Mexican  people.  It  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  activities  of  the  masses,  in  their  typical  ways 
of  living,  in  their  aspirations  and  ideals;  how  the  man 
of  mixed  blood  lives  must  be  seen;  it  must  be  known 
what  part  the  white  man  plays  in  that  great  nation  of 
fifteen  millions  of  undying  souls — that  nation  which  the 
world  views  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Because, 
rightly  considered,  the  life  of  Mexico  is  amazing. 

The  Indian,  considered   by   many  as  a  dead-weight 


which,  as  the  convict  his  chain  and  ball,  the  nation  must 
drag,  an  eternal  impediment  to  liberty  of  action,  is 
nevertheless  an  active  element  in  the  national  life,  a 
factor  which  in  Mexico  represents  a  wealth  of  virtues 
and  which,  because  of  indifference  or  a  too  facile  agree- 
ment with  preconceived  theories,  has  never  been  recog- 
nized. The  half-breed  may  perhaps  today  occupy  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  national  life,  and  the  white 
stamp  the  seal  of  his  refined  culture  on  the  nation's 
activities,  thus  keeping  it  in  contact  with  European  civ- 
ilization. But  the  Indian,  the  constructor  of  pyramids 
and  empires,  whose  spontaneity  of  spirit  has  been  re- 
pressed for  centuries,  harbors  a  perfectly  justifiable  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  white  who,  lavish  in  promises  when 
he  has  need  of  the  Indian,  is  extremely  forgetful  of  him 
when  that  need  is  past.  But  when  the  Indian  becomes 
the  director  his  work  will  be  stamped  with  that  same 
wealth  of  patience  and  devotion  which  he  put  into  it 
when  directed  by  others. 

How  shall  that  spirit,  not  so  much  asleep  as  suffocated 
by  the  weight  of  oppression,  be  roused?  AVhere  is  the 
magic  wand  at  whose  touch  the  Indian  will  arise  clothed 
in  all  those  fundamental  virtues  which  are  inherently 
his  and  purged  of  those  vices  which  have  been  his  en- 
slavement? When  will  the  Indian  stand  erect,  in  the 
full  stature  of  manhood,  and  with  arms  uplifted  chant, 
not  as  of  old,  monotonous  hymns  to  the  rising  sun,  but 
the  vibrant  psean  of  his  soul's  independence;  when,  in 
unison  with  other  souls  as  independent  as  his,  will  he 
realize  the  grandeur  of  their  common  task,  the  welding 
of  a  nation?  In  other  words,  what  must  be  done  to 
make  the  Indian  the  active  force  he  should  be  and  not 
what  he  has  been  compelled  to  be — an  involuntary  oppo- 
sition. It  would  be  madness  to  hope  to  answer  this 
question  in  such  fashion  that  all  would  agree,  but  as  to 
some  parts  of  that  answer  there  can  be  no  dissenting 
voice. 

The  Mexican  Indian  needs  education,  and  by  educa- 
tion is  not  meant  schools  merely,  for  the  school  itself 
may  be  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  oppression  and 
a  deadening  of  the  spirit.  What  the  Indian  needs  is  an 
education  which  will  teach  him  to  respect  himself, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  which  will 
provide  the  means  for  the  harmonious  development  of 
these  three  phases  of  his  being.  His  life  needs  to  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  level ;  his  ambition  roused  to  the  point 
where  he  will  crave  greater  ease  and  comfort  than  lie 
now  enjoys;  he  needs  better  remuneration  for  his  work 
and  to  be  taught  not  to  waste  that  remuneration  in 
gambling  nor  to  permit  it  to  be  discounted  in  a  peonage 
which  reduces  him  to  positive  slavery.  The  Indian  was' 
always  agricultural,  and  still  is,  essentially.  His  early 
love  for  the  soil,  long  weakened  and  deadened,  must  be 
revived  and  sufficient  land  given  him  on  which  to  raise 
his  daily  bread.  He  must  be  taught  to  live  hygienically, 
his  family  ties  must  be  strengthened,  and  the  old-style 
Mexican  leva  destroyed,  that  special  form  of  conscrip- 
tion which  reduces  women  to  hiding  their  husbands,  the 
unmarried  youth  to  take  to  the  hills  like  wild  beasts, 
and  a  whole  people  to  view  the  government,  not  as  their 
servitor  and  helper,  but  as  the  master  who  terrorizes, 
the  lash  of  an  insatiable  Moloch,  the  Huitxitopochtli, 
who  still  subsists  and  whose  food  is  quivering  human 
flesh. 
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The  Indian  must  be  educated  in  the  practices  of  good 
citizenship ;  be  brought  to  understand  the  elementary 
problems  of  government  in  his  parish,  village,  and  mu- 
nicipality; later,  given  some  comprehension  of  the 
mechanism  of  national  government  and  to  realize  that 
his  vote  as  citizen  has  a  power  which  far  surpasses  that 
of  the  revolutionary  musket  and  gun.  Schools  must  be 
established  everywhere,  so  that  no  child  shall  lack  a 
place  where  he  may  learn  all  that  which  no  citizen  can 
afford  to  miss;  all  those  imitations  of  alien  ways  which 
can  in  Mexico  strike  no  abiding  root  must  be  put  to  one 
side.  Many  there  are,  however,  who  still  believe  that 
miracles  can  be  performed  by  the  use  of  artificial  and 
exotic  remedies. 

The  Mexican  school  was  in  the  beginning  the  old-time 
school  of  Spain,  and  it  produced  great  men  and  enor- 
mous masses  of  the  ignorant  It  then  found  inspiration 
in  the  English  system  only  to  produce  the  same  results. 
Later  still,  France  and  things  French  had  the  place  of 
honor,  but  Mexico  continued  to  produce  great  men  and 
enormous  masses  of  the  ignorant.  Today  the  new  magic 
wand  hails  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  Amer- 
ican organization,  American  curriculurns,  and  American 
text-books.  But  neither  will  these  perform  the  miracle 
so  ardently  desired.  Whether  Spanish,  French,  Lancas- 
terian,  or  Yankee  is  of  no  importance.  What  does 
matter  is  that  there  should  be  schools,  and  ever  more 
schools ;  buildings  which  are  palaces  in  the  capital  cities, 
where  the  children  gaze  wide-eyed  on  the  beauties  of 
gilded  and  vaulted  ceiling,  simple  white-washed  class- 
rooms in  the  small  towns,  the  small  cabin  in  the  remote 
village,  the  leafy  verdure  of  the  spreading  trees  at  the 
tropical  cross-roads;  rich  or  poor,  exalted  or  humble, 
but  schools,  many  schools,  and  ever  more  schools;  and 
teachers,  a  multitude  of  teachers,  who,  while  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  will 
also  implant  a  knowledge  of  the  patria  in  which  Mexi- 
cans live  and  which  is  their  precious  heritage;  and  that 
this  be  done  at  once,  without  delay ;  that  no  more  weary 
years  be  spent  in  the  meticulous  consideration  of  plans 
and  projects  involving  great  organizations,  for  the 
matter  is  of  immediate  urgency ;  it  brooks  of  no  delay. 

Nor  should  this  work  begin  from  above,  but  from  the 
lowest  foundation  level.  "If  thou  knowest  aught,  teach 
it,"  should  be  the  motto  for  the  spread  of  the  new  gospel, 
which,  if  obeyed,  will  bring  to  pass  in  Mexico  a  new 
Pentecost,  when  with  tongues  "as  of  fire"  and  as  "of  a 
mightly  rushing  wind"  mouths  shall  be  opened  and  lips 
unsealed  to  speak  to  all  the  disinherited  a  message  of 
love,  of  equality,  and  of  redemption. 

If  the  Mexican  Indian  had  not  been  essentially  good 
and  innocent,  he  had  not  been  so  easily  the  victim  of  the 
white  during  the  long  centuries.  But  already  the  latter 
begins  to  realize  that  the  day  is  past  when  he  can  dream 
of  being  the  lord  of  Indian  life,  property,  and  honor; 
he  begins  now  to  perceive  the  need  of  co-operation  if  he 
would  not  precipitate  a  catastrophe  in  which  he  would 
be  the  first  to  perish.  .  .  .  Let  the  European  white 
bring  an  open  mind  to  those  currents  which  set  future- 
ward,  and  a  spirit  ready  to  respond  to  all  those  unquiet 
influences  which  make  up  the  great  propulsive  force  of 
the  world  today.  Let  the  Indian  bring  his  steady  con- 
stancy, that  tireless  dog-trot  of  the  errant  pilgrim  which 
covers  leagues  and  leagues  without  stop  or  rest ;  that  gaze 


earthward-bent  which  reminds  that  we  are  dust,  and 
that  spirit  fixed  on  high  to  remember  that  resignation 
is  virtue,  but  self-contempt  a  crime,  and  that  there  is 
One  above  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  Let  the 
mestizo  combine  in  his  spirit  the  best  qualities  of  the 
two  races,  softening  the  abrupt  contrasts,  and,  brother 
to  both,  work  out  in  his  own  being  the  destiny  appointed 
by  the  just  God  of  nations.  And  in  this  fusion  will  be 
accomplished  the  miracle  which  still  remains  to  be 
wrought. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  imperfect  fusion  of  races, 
the  sharp  distinction  of  classes  which  has  existed,  and 
the  lack  of  proportion  between  the  different  social  strata 
in  culture  and  the  essentials  of  daily  living,  Mexico  has 
achieved  during  her  century  of  independence  amazing 
results.  The  treacherous  sands  of  open  roadsteads  have 
been  converted  into  harbors  where  the  ships  of  many 
nations  ride  safely  at  anchor;  the  force  of  flood  and  cas- 
cade has  been  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of  peaceful  labor ; 
a  network  of  steel  rails  is  slowly  but  surely  binding  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  nation  together;  pest-holes, 
spreading  disease  and  death  broadcast,  have  become 
model  towns,  to  be  imitated  by  other  nations ;  epidemics 
have  been  combated  with  an  energy  and  such  success  as 
to  evoke  the  commendation  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  who  pride  themselves  on  being  the 
foremost  in  the  world;  the  great  and  almost  sacred 
metropolis,  the  center  of  the  national  government  and 
affection,  has  been  drained  by  a  system  of  great  tunnels ; 
palaces  have  been  constructed  hardly  less  imposing  than 
the  ancient  pyramids.  And  in  the  century  of  independ- 
ence now  being  celebrated  Mexico  has  known  how  to 
repel  the  invader  and,  in  the  struggle  with  the  foreign 
host,  to  overcome  or,  under  the  stress  of  superior  force, 
to  fall  with  honor  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mexico,  moreover,  has  known  how  to  raise,  in  san- 
guinary revolution,  the  banner  of  redeeming  principles, 
to  weld  the  national  spirit  in  the  cleansing  fire  of  na- 
tional disaster,  under  the  crushing  blows  of  misery, 
suffering,  and  austere  privation,  and  in  the  fullness  of 
time  to  lay  aside  the  warrior's  insignia  and  take  up  the 
work  of  administration.  And,  finally,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury of  cruel  struggle,  she  was  able  to  give  herself  thirty 
years  of  peace,  during  which  her  national  credit  ex- 
ceeded, or  at  least  equaled,  that  of  the  most  highly  con- 
sidered nations  of  the  world,  and  when  her  name  was 
always  pronounced  with  respect.  .  .  . 

Pilgrim  Mexico !  As  ever,  thy  pilgrim  soul  moves  on 
over  the  rough  precipitous  road.  May  God  guide  thee 
and  bring  thee  at  last  to  the  end  of  thy  long,  long  jour- 
ney, to  take  thine  appointed  place  in  the  great  concert 
of  nations !  May  the  eagle  at  last  devour  the  serpent ! 


LEGAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MEXICAN 
OIL  SITUATION 

Oil  has  become  a  tremendous  force  in  the  international 
affairs  of  the  important  nations,  and  in  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  oil  is  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  perplexed  the  statesmen  of  the 
two  countries.  In  the  October  31  issue  of  Cfunmn-ce  Re- 
i»j/i«.  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  appears 
an  article  on  the  petroleum  industry  in  Mexico,  prepared  by 
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Roy  H.  Flamm,  of  the  Latin-American  Division.  This  arti- 
cle, coming  from  official  sources,  casts  definite  light  on  sonic 
of  the  questions  that  have  greatly  troubled  persons  inter- 
ested in  amity  and  good  will  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 
A  part  of  the  article  follows : 

The  oil  industry  in  Mexico  lias  continued  to  expand,  not- 
withstanding the  application  in  recent  years  of  new  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  confiscatory.  A  brief  history  of  the 
Mexican  mining  laws  and  rulings  concerning  petroleum  ex- 
ploitation is  herewith  given : 

The  mining  laws  of  November  22,  1884,  June  4,  1892,  and 
November  25,  1909,  were  based  upon  the  constitution  of  1857, 
and  recognized  the  principle  that  the  exclusive  ownership 
of  the  petroleum  deposits  was  vested  in  the  owner  of  the 
laud.  These  laws  also  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  petro- 
leum rights  by  foreign  companies.  It  was  in  conformity  with 
these  laws  that  American  capital  purchased  and  leased  pe- 
troleum lands  in  Mexico,  expending  more  than  $200,000,000 
in  lands,  leases,  pipe  lines,  camps,  pumping  stations,  tank 
ships,  wharves,  etc.  On  February  5,  1917,  a  new  constitution 
was  promulgated  which  made  a  radical  change  in  the  petro- 
leum laws  of  Mexico.  A  reliable  translation  of  pertinent 
excerpts  from  articles  27  and  33  follows : 

"Article  21.- — The  ownership  of  lands  and  waters  within 
the  limits  of  the  national  territory  is  vested  originally  in  the 
nation,  which  has  had  and  has  the  right  to  transmit  titles 
thereof  to  private  persons,  thereby  constituting  private 
property. 

"Private  property  shall  not  be  expropriated,  except  foi 
cause  of  public  utility  and  by  means  of  indemnification. 

"The  nation  shall  have  at  all  times  the  right  to  impose  on 
private  property  such  limitations  as  the  public  interest  may 
demand,  as  well  as  the  right  to  regulate  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  which  are  susceptible  of  appropriation,  in 
order  to  conserve  them  and  equitably  to  distribute  the  public 
wealth.  In  the  nation  is  vested  direct  ownership  of  all  min- 
erals, petroleum,  and  hydrocarbons — solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

"Legal  capacity  to  acquire  ownership  of  lands  and  waters 
of  the  nation  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  provisions : 

"Only  Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  Mexican 
companies,  have  the  right  to  acquire  ownership  in  lands, 
waters,  and  their  appurtenances,  or  to  obtain  concessions  to 
develop  mines,  waters,  or  mineral  fuels  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  nation  may  grant  the  same  right  to  foreigners, 
provided  they  agree  before  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  be  considered  Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property, 
and  accordingly  not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  their  govern- 
ments in  respect  to  the  same,  under  penalty,  in  case  of 
breach,  of  forfeiture  to  the  nation  of  property  so  acquired. 
Within  a  zone  of  100  kilometers  (62.14  miles)  from  the  fron- 
tiers and  of  50  kilometers  (31.07  miles)  from  the  seacoast, 
no  foreigner  shall  under  any  conditions  acquire  direct  owner- 
ship of  lands  and  waters. 

"Article  S3. — Foreigners  are  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
qualifications  prescribed  by  article  30  (citizenship  by  birth 
or  naturalization).  They  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights 
granted  by  chapter  1,  title  1,  of  the  present  constitution ;  but 
the  executive  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  expel  from 
the  Republic  forthwith  and  without  judicial  process  any  for- 
eigner whose  presence  he  may  deem  inexpedient." 

The  Attorney  General  of  Mexico  has  given  the  following 
opinion  as  to  this  article : 

"1.  All  landed  property,  whether  of  national  or  private 
ownership,  urban  or  rural,  comprised  within  the  confines  of 
the  Republic  shall  be  considered  as  covered  by  the  term 
'lands  and  waters  of  the  nation.' 

"2.  Only  Mexican  individuals  and  Mexican  associations 
have  the  right  to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  their  appurte- 
nances in  the  Republic. 

"3.  Alien  individuals  may  acquire  such  property,  either 
directly  from  the  nation  or  from  individuals — Mexican  or 
alien — on  complying  with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  seventh  paragraph  of  article  27,  when  author- 


ized by  the  State.  Hence,  even  though  compliance  be  had 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  State  may  deny  aliens  this 
right  under  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  it  by  this 
provision. 

"4.  Alien  corporations  shall  in  no  event  acquire  sudi  prop- 
erly." 

As  probably  indicating  the  intentions  of  the  government 
toward  enforcing  the  nationalizing  provisions  of  article  -7 
of  the  constitution,  notices  have  been  sent  to  revenue  col- 
lectors and  registrars  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  instructing 
them  not  to  receive  for  registration  deeds  wherein  the  owner 
of  the  land  agrees  to  sell  or  lease  to  companies  or  individuals 
for  the  exploitation  of  subsoil  products.  The  circular  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  government  states  that  the  Mexican 
Government  alone  can  legalize  such  transfers,  "being  of  its 
direct  domain  all  oils  and  minerals  in  the  subsoil  of  the 
Republic." 

Governmental  Decrees  and  Projected  Law 

The  Kxecutive  sent  to  the  Mexican  Congress  in  Dec-ember, 
1918,  a  bill  embodying  a  petroleum  code,  intended  to  put  into 
effect  the  nationalizing  provisions  of  article  27  of  the  new 
constitution.  To  date,  the  Congress  has  not  passed  this  or 
any  such  measure.  On  February  19,  1918,  the  President  of 
Mexico,  under  authority  of  a  congressional  resolution  con- 
ferring upon  him  extraordinary  powers  in  the  Department 
of  Finance,  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  decrees  to  enforce 
article  27.  The  decree  provided  for  the  payment  of  rentals 
and  royalty  to  the  nation  by  the  owners  of  petroleum  lands, 
the  registering  of  petroleum  lands  under  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion, and  the  opening  of  lands  not  registered  to  the  filing  of 
claims  by  third  parties.  Against  this  decree  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  and  France  made  diplo- 
matic protest.  The  taxes  levied  by  this  decree  were  referred 
to  as  "rentals"  and  "royalties" ;  which  terms  by  their  very 
meaning  must  have  conceded  the  national  ownership  men- 
tioned in  the  new  constitution,  if  the  decree  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  property  owners.  On  July  8,  191S,  a  de- 
cree was  issued,  which,  with  the  amendments  of  August  9, 
1918,  provided  the  means  of  terminating  the  present  titles 
to  oil  lands  under  certain  conditions  and  the  issuance  by  the 
government  of  licenses  to  drill  on  the  lands,  the  title  of 
which  had  been  terminated.  On  July  31,  1918.  the  decree  of 
February  19  was  reissued  in  a  slightly  different  form,  the 
date  of  August  15,  1918,  being  set  as  the  time  limit  for  filing 
a  statement  of  title. 

In  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  these  govern- 
mental decrees  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes  exacted  by 
them,  others  were  issued  later  which  suspended  the  drilling 
of  new  wells.  In  the  meantime  the  companies  had  sought 
relief  in  the  federal  courts  of  Mexico,  where  the  cases  were 
decided  against  them.  The  cases  are  now  being  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  on  amparo  proceedings  insti- 
tuted by  the  principal  companies  engage'd  in  the  petroleum 
industry.  Pending  action  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  the 
principal  oil  companies  on  January  4,  1920,  petitioned  the 
President  of  Mexico  for  the  issuance  of  provisional  permits 
to  drill  new  wells  and  to  complete  those  already  begun,  it 
being  understood  that  the  granting  of  such  permits  would 
iii  no  manner  affect  the  contentions  of  either  the  oil  com- 
panies or  of  the  government  on  the  questions  then  in  con- 
troversy. 

Provisional  Permits  for  Drilling 

A  presidential  order  dated  January  17,  1020,  provided  for 
provisional  permits  to  drill  on  the  following  basis :  First, 
permits  to  be  valid  only  until  Congress  enacts  an  organic 
law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  article  27  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution;  second,  permits  may  include  wells  begun  since 
May  1,  1917,  whether  finished  or  not;  third,  with  the  grant 
of  a  permit  the  Mexican  Government  abandons  no  right  or 
judicial  principle  which  it  desires  to  sustain  and  companies 
acquire  no  new  rights ;  fourth,  if  companies  do  not  comply 
with  the  organic  law  when  enacted,  their  benefits  under  per- 
mits will  cease ;  fifth,  permits  will  not  affect  questions  now 
before  the  courts  concerning  the  application  of  article  27 
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of  the  constitution,  and  of  executive  decrees  and  orders  re- 
lating to  petroleum,  nor  will  they  affect  the  discussion  of 
pending  petroleum  legislation. 

During  the  first  three  months  after  this  decree  was  issued 
about  400  applications  for  drilling  were  presented  to  the  De- 
partment of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 

Protecting  Provisions  of  New  Constitution 

Article  14  of  the  new  constitution  states :  "No  law  shall 
be  given  retroactive  effect  to  sthe  prejudice  of  any  person 
whatsoever."  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment that  this  constitutional  provision  will  fully  protect  the 
companies  already  interested  in  the  petroleum  industry  in 
Mexico.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the  conflsca- 
tory  effects  of  the  various  decrees  issued  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  article  27  of  the  new  constitution  with  the  pro- 
tection guaranteed  by  article  14.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any 
new  petroleum  legislation  based  on  the  constitution  of  1917 
will  include  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  provisions  of  articles 
14  and  27  into  harmony,  to  the  end  that  oil  properties  legally 
acquired  by  foreign  interests  under  the  constitution  of  1857 
and  the  laws  of  18S4,  1S92.  and  1909  will  receive  the  protec- 
tion and  guarantees  afforded  them  by  article  14  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1917.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  laws  of 
1^-4.  I1-'.'-',  and  1909  make  very  plain  the  legal  recognition 
given  the  owners  of  petroleum  properties. 

Article  10  of  the  law  of  November  22,  1884,  states  that 
"the  following  substances  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  who  may,  therefore,  develop  and  enjoy 
them  without  the  formality  of  claim  or  special  adjudica- 
tion :  .  .  .  Petroleum  and  gaseous  springs,  etc." 

The  law  of  June  4.  1892.  states  that  "the  owner  of  land 
may  freely  work  without  a  special  franchise  in  any  case 
whatsoever  the  following  substances:  Mineral  fuels,  oils, 
mineral  water,  etc." 

The  law  of  November  25.  1909.  states  in  article  2  that  "the 
following  are  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil:  Ore 
bodies  or  deposits  of  mineral  fuels  of  whatever  form  or 
variety,  etc." 

Basis  of  American  Oil  Exploitation 

No  American  companies  are  developing  oil  in  Mexico  on 
any  but  privately  owned  property,  legally  acquired  under 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  and  no  American  company,  with  two 
minor  exceptions,  possps-es  any  rights  to  drill  on  any  lands 
conceded  by  any  Government  of  Mexico.  The  American  com- 
panies have  in  practically  all  cases  made  their  contracts  of 
lease  or  purchase  with  private  owners  of  the  land.  A  lead- 
in;;  American  oil  expert  states  that  there  are  probably  be- 
tween 50  and  100  American  companies  which  have  holdings 
of  supposed  oil  lands  in  Mexico,  acquired  either  by  lease  or 
purchase  from  the  original  owners.  The  amount  of  land  so 
held  is  not  less  than  .'i.iiOO.OOO  acres  and  possibly  double  that 
amount.  A  conservative  estimate  is  that  10  per  cent  of  these 
lands  contain  oil. 

Supreme  Court  Interpretation  of  Article  27 

More  than  150  cases  of  amparo  were  filed  by  the  oil  com- 
panies during  1918  and  1919.  An  amparo  in  the  Mexican 
law  corresponds  in  our  laws  to  a  request  for  an  injunction 
on  constitutional  grounds.  The  amparo  proceedings  brought 
in  191S  were  instituted  against  the  decrees  of  Carranza. 
which  made  the  nationalizing  provisions  of  article  27  of  the 
constitution  retroactive  and  confiscatory  of  properties  owned 
before  the  constitution  of  1917  was  adopted.  The  amparos 
filed  in  1919  were  directed  against  a  specific  decree  of  Car- 
ranza. which  provided  that  the  lands  of  those  companies 
which  refused  to  file  manifests  practically  acknowledging  a 
transfer  of  their  properties  to  the  government  would  be  sub- 
ject to  denouncement  or  filing  and  seizure  by  such  other 
parties  as  might  be  authorized  by  the  government. 

On  September  26.  1921.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico  offi- 
cially handed  down  a  decision  on  the  proceedings  in  amparo 
brought  by  the  Texas  Company  in  1919.  The  decision. 
signed  by  the  entire  court,  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"I'aragraph  4  of  article  27  cannot  be  regarded  as  retro- 
active, either  in  its  text  or  its  spirit.  It  does  not  attack 


acquired  rights.  No  attack  upon  those  rights  is  made  in  the 
text  of  the  article,  because  it  does  not  contain  an  express 
mandate  regarding  its  retroactivity.  nor  can  any  such  impli- 
cation be  read  into  it.  No  attack  is  made  in  the  spirit  of 
the  article,  because  it  acts  in  the  same  spirit  manifested  in 
other  articles  of  the  constitution,  which,  as  a  whole,  recog- 
nizes the  old  principles  upon  which  are  based  the  rights  of 
man,  granting  ample  guaranties. 

"Considering  article  27  non-retroactive,  we  find  it  is  In 
harmony  with  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  paragraphs  im- 
mediately preceding  it.  These  deal  with  private  property. 
We  also  find  it  in  harmony  with  the  sections  relating  to 
petroleum,  which  follow  it  From  all  this  it  is  understood 
that,  according  to  universally  applied  rules  which  have  been 
accepted  for  the  interpretation  of  laws,  paragraph  4  of  arti- 
cle 27  is  not  retroactive,  in  that  it  does  not  impair  rights 
previously  and  legitimately  acquired." 

The  Chief  Justice  in  rendering  the  decision  says : 

"Today's  decision  is  as  specific  and  far  reaching  in  matters 
relating  to  oil  as  a  judicial  tribunal  can  render,  and  should 
establish  the  principle  of  law  upon  which  the  other  amparo 
cases  pending  should  be  adjudicated.'' 

It  is  believed  that  this  decision  in  the  Texas  Company 
case  establishes  a  judicial  acknowledgment  that  petroleum 
lands  acquired  prior  to  May  1,  1917.  for  purposes  of  mineral 
development,  on  which  denouncements  were  made  subse- 
quent to  such  date  and  in  accordance  with  the  Carranza  de- 
crees, are  held  to  be  not  subject  to  such  denouncement  and 
not  subject  to  any  of  the  regulative  decrees  concerning  de- 
nouncement. An  ohiter-dicta  decision  issued  at  the  same 
time  states  that  the  lands  above  referred  to  are  subject  to 
the  decrees  relating  to  taxation,  and  that  the  President,  in 
the  use  of  his  extraordinary  powers  and  by  proper  decrees 
issued,  may  effect  the  taxing  basis  of  the  properties  in  ques- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  did  not  find  that  Presi- 
dent Carranza  exceeded  his  powers  when  he  issued  the 
decree  resulting  in  the  denunciation  of  properties  of  the 
Texas  Company  under  the  provisions  of  article  27. 

Any  decision  or  group  of  decisions  by  the  Mexican  Su- 
preme Court  hardly  settles  definitely  the  non-retroactivity 
of  article  27.  The  Mexican  law  is  based  on  the  Roman  law. 
which  does  not  operate  by  precedents :  so  that  future  cases 
might  be  decided  adversely  to  claimants  for  reasons  not  now 
apparent.  While  it  cannot  be  stated  that  this  decision  effects 
a  substantial  or  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  petroleum 
question  in  Mexico,  it  may  do  much  to  allay  the  fear  of  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  legally  acquired  prior  to  May  1, 
1917.  for  purposes  of  petroleum  development,  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  such  properties. 

Regulations  Governing  Oil  Exploitation  in  Waterways 

The  President  of  Mexico  issued  a  set  of  regulations  on 
March  12.  1920.  concerning  the  granting  of  privileges  for 
drilling  oil  wells  in  rivers,  creeks,  swamps,  etc.,  under  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  Concessions  for  such  exploitation  will  be 
granted  only  to  Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization,  or  to 
companies  duly  organized  in  accordance  with  Mexican  laws. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  owners  or  exploiters  of  contigu- 
ous lands,  but  petition  for  concessions  must  pass  through 
the  formal  procedure  required  for  denouncements  of  petro- 
leum lands,  and  at  least  one  oil  well  must  be  completed 
within  the  first  year  of  the  concession. 

Concessionaires  must  pay  an  annual  rental  of  100  pesos 
(1  peso  =  $0.4985  at  normal  exchange)  per  kilometer  or 
fraction  thereof,  besides  5  per  cent  of  the  first  cubic  meters 
of  oil  produced  daily.  10  per  cent  of  the  production  from 
1.000  to  2.000  cubic  meters.  15  per  cent  from  2.000  to  5.000 
cubic  meters,  and  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  5.000  cubic  meters. 
Payments  will  be  based  on  the  average  daily  production  of 
each  month  and  will  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind,  according 
to  the  request  of  the  government.  Government  inspectors 
will  ascertain  the  producing  capacity  of  the  wells,  and  if 
concessionaires  do  not  extract  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  the  government  will  have  the  right  to  extract  its 
share  of  the  production.  Concessionaires  must  guarantee 
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fulfillment  of  their  obligations  by  the  deposit  of  1,000  pesos 
for  each  kilometer  or  fraction  greater  than  500  meters  of 
the  Federal  zone  covered  by  the  concession,  the  deposits  be- 
ing returned  as  soon  as  the  first  producing  well  is  brought 
iu.  In  case  of  failure  of  a  concessionaire  to  fulfill  his  obli- 
gations, any  oil  wells  drilled  or  producing  will  be  forfeited 
to  the  government. 

On  April  21,  1920,  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Labor  issued  supplementary  regulations  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  petroleum.  Concessions  for  rivers  or  creeks  shall 
carry  the  right  to  exploit  the  zone  located  on  one  side  of 
the  river  or  creek,  together  with  the  corresponding  half  of 
the  bed  thereof.  These  regulations  include  detailed  require- 
ments for  the  obtaining  of  concessions  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  oil  deposits. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

ITALY'S  GRAB  OF  TRIPOLI  is  going  the  way  of  all  grabs. 
Recent  news  from  Rome  announces  that  a  decree  has 
been  promulgated  granting  a  constitution  to  Tripolitana. 
They  of  the  African  State  are  going  straightway  about 
the  business  of  electing  a  parliament  of  fifty  deputies, 
under  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage. 

POLAND  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  WON  IN  VILNA.  Under  date 
of  January  10,  the  Associated  Press  announces  that  a 
two-thirds  Polish  majority  was  indicated  by  early  un- 
official returns  of  the  plebiscite  in  the  Vilna  area.  The 
Polish  cabinet,  so  it  announced,  promises  the  widest 
autonomy  for  Vilna  within  the  Polish  State. 

THE  PICTURE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  INDIA  is  not  clear.  The 
visit  of  the  Prince,  acclaimed  in  the  gorgeous  manner 
peculiar  to  India,  is  shadowed  by  accounts  of  organized 
resentments.  A  special  to  the  New  York  Times  has 
recently  announced  that  the  non-violent  policy  of  Mo- 
handas Gandhi,  who  received  dictatorial  powers  recently 
from  the  All-India  National  Conference,  which  met  the 
day  after  Christmas,  at  Ahmedabad,  had  been  "modified 
to  permit  violence  for  defense."  There  is  an  unofficial 
American  Commission  to  Promote  Self-government  in 
India,  under  the  direction  of  one  Sailendra  N.  Ghose. 
Mr.  Ghose  has  cabled  to  America  that  a  republic  has 
been  declared  in  India.  It  appears  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  India  is  due 
to  the  pledge  of  support  which  was  sent  to  the  National- 
ists of  India  by  Americans.  There  is  condemnation  of 
the  government's  severity  in  the  handling  of  the  Moplah 
rising,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Moplahs  for  their 
ill-treatment  of  the  Hindus,  on  the  other.  In  the  mean- 
time rioting  is  reported  from  various  quarters,  such  as  in 
Firozpur,  Jharka,  and  in  the  Rohtak  district  of  the 
Punjab.  So  far,  Mr.  Gandhi,  dictator  of  the  All-India 
National  Congress,  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
arrested.  Meanwhile  efforts  to  obtain  swaraj,  meaning 
something  like  our  word  independence,  and  efforts  to 
redress  wrongs  in  the  Punjab  and  Caliphate  go  on. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  A  CORPORATION  in  the  nature  of 
an  international  bank  is  proposed  by  Senator  Gilbert  M. 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska.  He  believes  that  such  a  bank 
is  needed  as  a  great  clearing-house  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  exchange.  The  Senator's  argument  is  that  the 
way  to  re-establish  international  commerce  is  to  set  up 
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an  international  banking  and  currency  system,  and  to 
provide  a  credit  upon  which  exporters  and  importers  can 
do  a  normal  business.  The  bank  would  finance  inter- 
national commerce  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of 
exchange,  the  lending  of  money  to  exporters  and  im- 
porters, and  it  might  also  include  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  government  securities  of  those  nations  owning  stock 
in  the  bank.  The  Senator  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bank  should  have  power  to  issue  currency,  to  be  known 
as  the  international  dollar,  this  currency  to  become  the 
international  medium  of  exchange  in  place  of  gold.  The 
bank  of  nations  would  be  the  one  institution  with  power 
enough  to  eliminate  gambling  in  exchange  and  to  sta- 
bilize the  rate. 

L/UXIOX     POPULAIRE     POCR     LA     PAIX     UxiVERSELLE, 

associated  with  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  under 
the  signature  of  its  president,  M.  Lucien  le  Foyer,  calls 
our  attention  to  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
L'Fnion  Populaire.  The  resolution  reads: 

The  Council,  moved  at  seeing  the  "war  president''  taking 
again  the  direction  of  France  at  an  hour  when  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  real  and  durable  peace  is  so  tragically  neces- 
sary for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  particularly  for  our 
own  country, 

Calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  war.  of  intimi- 
dation, of  the  "grand  manner,"  are  capable  only  of  preparing 
for  war.  and  particularly  incapable  of  organizing  peace; 

Affirms  that  today  the  eyes  of  men  everywhere  are  open 
to  this  .self-evident  fact ;  fears  that  France,  if  she  fails  to 
understand  this  evolution  of  opinion,  risks  dooming  herself 
to  a  most  unfortunate  isolation ; 

Invites,  in  France  as  in  all  other  nations,  public  opinion, 
frustrated  by  seven  years  of  atrocious  combat,  ruinous  ex- 
ploitations, and  ominous  errors,  to  favor  the  formation  of  a 
"<irand  Peace  Party."  which  alone  is  able,  because  it  takes 
life  for  its  end  and  union  as  its  means,  to  safeguard  the 
vital  interests,  the  self-evident  solidarity  of  States  and  of 
humanity,  to  relieve  mutilated  civilization,  to  assure  just 
reparations,  to  restore,  by  freedom  of  exchange,  the  value 
of  products  and  of  moneys,  and  "remettre  de  1'ordre  dans 
la  maison." 

THE  CONSEIL  DU  BI-REAU  IXTERXATIOXAL  DE  LA 
PAIX,  the  executive  organ  of  the  Bureau  International 
de  la  Paix  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  met  in  Brussels.  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  19,  in  the  Palais  Mondial.  The  order  of 
the  day  covered  such  matters  as  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Congress  in  Luxembourg  last  August,  the  budget, 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau,  the  program  for  the 
22d  Congress,  to  be  held  during  the  coming  summer, 
the  date  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  Congress,  the 
development  of  peace  propaganda,  the  means  of  main- 
taining friendship  between  the  allied  and  associated 
States,  and  of  bringing  about  a  rapprochement  between 
them  and  former  belligerents,  and  the  election  of  cer- 
tain officers. 

THROUGH  THE  COURTESY  OF  DR.  GILBERT  BOWLES, 
of  Tokyo,  Japan,  we  are  able  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  following  from  Dr.  D.  B.  Schneder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Xorth  Japan  College  of  Sendai : 


The  Japan  Christian  Educational  Association  (Ninon  Kiri- 
sutokyo  Kyoiku  Domei),  at  its  meeting  held  on  the  10th  and 
llth  instant  in  Yokohama,  appointed  a  "Peace  Week,"  to 
be  observed  in  all  the  Christian  schools  for  young  men  and 
boys,  from  November  23  to  November  29.  The  meeting  was 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  "Peace 
Week"  proposition  came  from  them.  We  here  in  Sendai 
are  utilizing  our  chapel  services  and  moral  lecture  hours 
in  the  school.  We  and  the  two  girls'  schools  here  are  com- 
bining to  have  a  public  meeting,  at  which  we  expect  to  get 
one  or  two  prominent  Tokyo  men  to  speak.  Our  T.  M.  C.  A. 
organization  plans  to  get  all  other  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  join 
in  some  effort  of  their  own.  We  are  also  getting  all  the 
churches  in  the  city  to  observe  next  Sunday  as  Peace  Sun- 
day, and  on  the  following  day  there  is  to  be  a  union  prayer 
meeting.  This  is  what  we  here  are  doing  in  fulfillment  of 
the  action  of  the  Educational  Association.  Other  schools 
all  over  Japan  are  probably  taking  similar  steps.  What  is 
being  done  here  has  been  planned  entirely  by  the  Japanese 
members  of  our  staffs. 

Yesterday  was  held  here  the  annual  Inter-School  Oratori- 
cal Contest,  eight  schools  participating.  Many  of  the  ora- 
tions dealt  with  peace  topics.  The  ex-editor  of  the  Kahoku 
Xhimpo,  the  largest  paper  of  Tohoku,  who  was  one  of  the 
judges,  said  to  me  after  the  contest :  "We  want  Mr.  Hughes' 
program  just  as  it  stands.  We  want  no  haggling." 

The  chapel  leaders  of  our  school  during  the  past  weeks, 
without  instructions,  have  referred  to  the  Peace  Conference 
almost  every  morning. 

The  following  has  been  received  from  the  Japan  Methodist 
Church,  signed  by  Pastor  S.  Kawajiri.  of  the  Aoyama 
Gakuin  Church,  Tokyo: 

"The  Japan  Methodist  Church  prays  most  earnestly  that 
the  Washington  Conference  will  prove  to  be  a  bulwark  of 
God  against  militarism  and  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  true 
peace  of  the  world.  We  hope  all  those  in  authority  may 
be  so  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  the  ideal  of  world 
brotherhood  may  lie  realized  among  men  of  all  nations 
through  this  Conference."  - 


LETTER  BOX 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  BANNER  OF  PEACE 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

SIB  :  A  field  azure  on  upper  edge,  rose  color  on  lower,  two 
colors  gradually  blending.  From  middle  of  lower  edge  flash 
rays  of  sun-burst,  disk  still  below  horizon.  From  corner 
adjacent  to  flag-staff  olive  branches  curve  toward  the  sun, 
branches  and  leaves  silver  green,  fruit  gold,  all  sparkling  as 
if  spangled  with  dew.  In  upper  corner,  opposite  staff,  a  sky- 
lark, designed  in  rubies,  amethysts,  sapphires,  and  emeralds, 
soars  heavenward.  If  practicable,  the  sun-burst  should  be 
formed  of  tiny  electric  bulbs. 

(Mrs.)  NANNIE  NUTT  HOLT, 
4110  Xorth  Stevens  Street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
DECEMBER,  1921. 

MESILLA  PARK.  NEW  MEXICO.  January  4,  1922. 
The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  what  is  known  as  a  "member" 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  or  not,  but  I  want  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE,  and  for  that  purpose  I  enclose  check  for  $2. 
If  not  too  much  trouble,  please  inform  me  how  I  stand  on 
the  membership  question.  You  are  publishing  a  great  maga- 
zine. World  peace  is  bound  to  triumph.  These  great  "con- 
ferences"' are  but  steps  in  its  progress.  It  may  take  a  long 
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time,  but  the  cause  is  making  steady  progress.     I  thank  you 
for  your  excelli'iil  magazine. 
Very  truly  your  friend, 

HIRAM  HADLEY. 

ROSEDALE.  KANSAS.  l)c<-<  iiilx-r  VI.  1(.»±_>. 
American  Peace  Society,  Washington.  I).  C. 

DEAR  FRIEND:  I  enclose  $2  for  renewal  of  subscription  to 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  I'EACE.  I  like  the  paper  very  much,  and  am 
sure  it  is  doing  great  good  in  this  war-troubled  world.  I  am 
si.  thankful  every  day  for  the  advancement  that  has  been 
made  for  the  rising  tide  of  peace  and  the  prospect  of  settling 
difficulties  by  reasoning  rather  than  by  force.  I  am  so  thank- 
ful for  this  work  for  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Yours  for  world  peace, 

MBS.  M.  FRANCES  HOI.SINGIR. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

How  AMERICA  WENT  TO  WAR.  An  Account  from  Official 
Sources  of  the  Nation's  War  Activities,  1917-1920.  By 
ItriK'dict  Crou-cll.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and 
Director  of  Munitions,  1917-1920,  and  Robert  Forrest 
II  ilxim,  formerly  Captain,  United  States  Army.  Illus- 
trated with  photographs  from  the  collections  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  6  vols.  New  Haven.  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1921.  $26.00. 

We  have  here  six  worthy  volumes,  "The  Giant  Hand," 
"The  Road  to  France"  (two  volumes),  "The  Armies  of 
Industry"  (two  volumes),  and  "Demobilization."  We  know 
of  no  texts  answering  so  well  the  questions  one  would  nat- 
urally ask  relative  to  the  fields  here  so  ably  covered.  There 
is  here  spread  before  us  the  evolution  of  a  new  war  organiza- 
tion to  meet  new  and  unprecedented  situations.  On  every 
page  of  the  texts  pulsates  the  majesty  of  American  indus- 
trial power,  capacity  for  organization,  and  will  to  achieve. 
American  manufacturers  are  given  their  appropriate  place 
in  the  complex  we  know  as  America.  It  is  revealed  here 
how  an  obsolete,  unworkable,  overhead  organization  was 
met  and  rectified  by  a  nation's  intelligence.  The  author's 
aim  has  been  to  contribute  to  the  literature  of  military  pre- 
paredness. They  accomplished  their  aim.  In  the  main, 
every  volume  is  a  scientific  contribution  to  truth.  If  in  the 
future  there  should  arise,  unhappily,  another  emergency 
calling  upon  our  common  resources  for  the  waging  of  a  war, 
these  illuminating  texts  will  prove  of  inestimable  value.  In 
a  day  when  armament  has  come  to  mean  the  nation's  total 
strength — commercial,  industrial,  military,  moral — these  vol- 
umes will  prove  of  value  to  the  military  student,  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  producer — indeed,  to  every  industry 
contributing  to  our  common  life.  Incidentally,  these  volumes 
should  be  instructive  for  the  business  man,  particularly  the 
manufacturer  or  the  entrepreneur  in  large  affairs.  The  vol- 
umes constitute  a  concrete  picture  of  large  enterprises  con- 
ducted on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  for  a  common  purpose. 
They  are  text-books  of  industrial  achievement. 

THE  BIOLOGY  OF  WAR.  By  Dr.  G.  F.  Nicolai.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1919.  Pp.  553. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  valuable  volume  the  Misses 
C.  A.  and  J.  Grande  rightly  point  out  that  this  is  "the  most 
remarkable  book  which  the  war  has  yet  produced — a  volume 
likely  to  live  in  history  even  when  the  scientific  ideas  which 
it  contains  have  been  superseded  by  wider  knowledge  of 
generations  to  come."  Though  the  author  has  mostly  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans  in  view  when  discussing  his  subject, 
especially  concerning  nationalism,  war  hatred,  and  selfish- 
ness, most  of  his  arguments  and  theories  apply  equally  well 
to  the  world  at  large.  There  is  no  better  picture  possible  of 
the  degrading  and  depraving  influences  of  war  than  the  one 
given  by  Dr.  Nicolai. 

He  starts  his  analysis  of  the  biology  of  war  by  a  thorough 
study  of  war  instincts,  effects  on  the  struggle  for  life,  and 
selection,  demonstrating  the  historical  close  relation  existing 
between  war  and  property,  the  latter  causing  and  engender- 


ing the  former,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out  how  those 
primitive  ideas  began  to  change  under  the  influence  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  relations  between  the  nations  have  gradually  devel- 
oped on  the  very  same  lines  that  the  evolution  of  relations 
between  the  individuals  living  in  society  had  taken  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  culture.  And  just  as  with  individual  citizens, 
right  gradually  superseded  might  and  a  man's  honor  became 
dependent  upon  the  good  opinion  of  bis  fellow-men,  so  among 
nations  order  and  right  must  replace  the  former  crude  ways 
of  struggle,  war  included,  and  a  nation's  honor  must  lie  de- 
pendent on  the  good  opinion  of  other  nations. 

The  author  is  especially  emphatic  in  denouncing  those  for- 
mer theories  that  were  meant  to  praise  and  glorify  war  as 
a  means  of  selection,  asserting  and  exaggerating  the  tonic 
effects  of  war.  The  bloody  struggle  that  the  world  has  just 
gone  through  disproves  these  theories  so  brilliantly  that  Dr. 
Nicolai  had  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  his  case  in  this  re- 
spect. The  very  same  arguments  apply  to  the  idea  of  a 
"Chosen  People,"  to  the  false  conceptions  of  patriotism,  so 
widely  spread  during  this  last  war,  and  to  imperialism  in 
its  most  obnoxious  forms.  In  all  these  questions,  especially 
concerning  the  discussion  of  patriotism,  the  work  of  the 
author  is  very  inspiring  and  instructive.  The  two  most  in- 
teresting and  important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  read- 
ing of  Dr.  Nicolai's  book  are,  first,  that  the  biological  conse- 
quences of  war-  can  be  only  detrimental,  not  to  say  disastrous, 
for  a  warring  nation,  that  they  in  no  way  help  to  strengthen 
or  to  ennoble  a  nation,  as  was  so  often  asserted  by  German 
militarists;  and,  second,  that  the  social  and  psychological 
consequences  of  war  are  even  worse  than  the  biological  ones. 
as  they  usually  call  forth  such  an  amount  of  hatred,  selfish- 
ness, chauvinism,  just  those  forces  that  are  most  opposed  to 
the  friendly  intercourse  among  nations,  that  the  peaceful 
development  of  any  international  comity  becomes  curtailed, 
hampered,  and  thwarted. 

In  the  last  concluding  chapters  (XII-XY)  Nicolai  points 
to  the  way  out  of  the  trouble,  how  war  may  be  abolished  by 
I  lie  evolution  and  growth  of  internationalism  in  the  best  and 
broadest  meaning  of  this  term.  Every  believer  in  civiliza- 
tion ought  to  read  this  volume,  because  it  gives  such  a  bril- 
liant picture  of  our  modern  social  and  international  ideals. 
In  conclusion,  I  must  mention  the  exceptionally  good  trans- 
lation of  the  work. 

S.  A.  KORFF. 

INTERVENTION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  By  Ellerii  C.  Ktmrcll. 
John  Byrne  and  Co..  Washington.  Bibliography  and  in- 
dex. Pp.  i-viii,  1-558. 

Mr.  Stowell  dedicates  his  book  "to  the  spirit  of  high  ideal- 
ism and  practicality  by  which,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  two 
branches  of  the  Anglo-American  amity  were  guided  toward 
the  common  aim  of  international  justice  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Sir  Edward  Grey."  That  will  give  an  excellent 
understanding  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  author:  and  that  view- 
point is  applied  to  such  subjects  as  interposition,  interna- 
tional police,  non-interference,  and  political  action.  In  treat- 
ing these  subjects  Mr.  Stowel?  brings  to  bear  the  results  of 
thought  and  study  on  numerous  international  incidents  and 
problems,  and  his  book  is  useful. 

EVIDENCE  ON  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND.  By  Albert  Coi/le.  offi- 
cial reporter  to  the  American  Commission  on  Conditions 
in  Ireland.  Albert  Coyle.  Bliss  Building.  Washington. 
Pp.  llOfi.  Index  of  subjects,  if  1.00  in  paper  covers; 
$1.50  cloth  bound. 

The  official  reporter  has  gathered  into  this  volume  an  in- 
teresting and  well-organized  record  of  the  testimony  devel- 
oped by  the  commission  referred  to  above,  which  was  com- 
posed of  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe.  Jane 
Addams.  James  H.  Maurer.  Oliver  P.  Newman.  United  States 
Senator  George  WT.  Norris.  the  Rev.  Norman  M.  Thomas,  and 
United  States  Senator  David  I.  Walsh.  Hearing  in  mind 
always  that  the  proceedings  were  controlled  by  devoted 
friends  of  the  Irish  cause,  the  book  will  give  to  the  student 
of  recent  Irish  events  a  large  material  for  study  and  reflec- 
tion and  will  be  distinctly  informative. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  1'eace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  heen  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world  : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  1'eace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences ;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law ;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods ; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower   the  Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees   for  the  performance  of  such  duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position wherever  feasible  and  practicable,   in   their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission   of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add   to  its  members,   to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to   the  contrary,   to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  hnve  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for   the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an    international   court   of   justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court   whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the   decision    of  all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to    apply    international    law    to    all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,  as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind''  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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THE  BROCHURE,  the  title  page  of  which  is  reproduced 
in  the  preceding  column,  is  a  little  book  of  84 
pages,  five  by  seven  inches,  published  by  the  Rand  and 
McXally  Company  and  just  from  the  press.  The  author 
is  the  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  There  is  an 
introductory  note  by  James  Brown  Scott.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  this  little  text. 

It  is  believed  that  this  little  work  will  render  a  service, 
especially  to  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  right  inter- 
national relations.  It  is  true  that  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  some  form  of  international  as- 
sociation. The  central  thought  of  this  work  is  that  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  in  itself  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  any  discussion  upon  this  subject.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  was  an  inter- 
national conference,  for  the  twelve  States  there  repre- 
sented were  free,  sovereign,  independent  States.  The 
Convention  is  here  looked  upon  entirely  from  that  point 
of  view. 

The  author  finds  this  fact  to  be  the  New  World's 
chief  gift  to  the  Old.  He  views  the  American  Union  as 
an  international  experiment.  He  proceeds  to  point  to 
the  great  men  serving  as  delegates  in  that  Convention, 
to  show  the  processes  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crown  was  transferred  to  the  people  of  the  States,  and 
how  a  union  of  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States 
was  achieved.  The  trials  and  difficulties  are  enumerated. 
The  similarity  between  the  conference  of  1787  and 
subsequent  international  conferences  appears.  The  author 
points  out  the  international  aspects  of  our  Supreme 
Court  and  how  under  the  operation  of  our  system  politi- 
cal questions  between  States  may  and  do  become  sub- 
ject to  judicial  inquiry  and  decision.  The  whole  question 
of  the  coercion  of  States,  the  bone  of  so  much  conten- 
tion between  pro-League  and  anti-League  disputants  at 
this  day,  is  shown  to  have  been  a  question  for  our 
fathers  in  1787.  How  they  met  the  question,  how  they 
decided  it,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  decision  is  all  here 
set  forth.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  Union  of  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States  is  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  a  civilian  and  not  a  militarv 
Union.  The  story  of  the  Convention  closes  with  these 
words: 

"The  Father  of  the  Constitution,  James  Madison,  of 
Virginia,  was  not  unmindful  'of  the  value  of  such  a  con- 
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stitution,'  to  use  his  own  words,  'to  the  fund  of  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  on  which  would  be 
staked  the  happiness  of  a  young  people,  great  even  in 
its  infancy,  and  possibly  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world.' " 

Accompanying  the  text  is  a  list  of  references,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  amendments.  There  is  a  map  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  facing  a 
map  of  the  United  States  of  today.  The  book  is  gener- 
ously illustrated. 

There  is  always  a  necessity  for  looking  forward  to  the 
new  and  the  untried.  A  man's  reach  must  exceed  his 
grasp.  But  just  now  our  Old  World  needs  a  new  baptism 
in  the  faiths  and  principles  which  have  made  America 
great.  Instead  of  trying  to  import  new  forms  from 
nations  more  hopeless  than  we,  the  call  unto  us  is  to 
burnish  our  wills  with  a  revival  of  religion,  a  religion 
of  liberties,  foreseen  and  provided  for  in  the  Convention 
of  1787. 


STEP  BY  STEP 

THE  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  a  conference  of  nations.  The 
American  Peace  Society  places  at  the  head  of  its  "Sug- 
gestions for  a  Governed  World"  the  importance  of  in- 
stituting conferences  of  nations.  The  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  we  shall  have  a  conference  of  all  the  nations. 
The  Washington  Conference  made  no  provision  for  a 
future  conference.  The  Washington  Conference  was  a 
conference  of  a  limited  number  of  nations;  but  the 
Washington  Conference  was  a  step  toward  the  more  gen- 
eral conference  and  toward  conferences  to  be  held  at 
stated  intervals.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  such  conferences  at  stated  intervals.  Thus  wags 
our  old  world  along,  step  by  step.  It  has  always  been 
thus,  particularly  in  international  relations.  Progress 
has  always  been  slow — step  by  step.  Mr.  Root  has  re- 
cently discovered  in  that  immortal  source  of  wisdom, 
namely,  Mother  Goose,  that  "leg  over  leg  the  dog  went 
to  Dover."  There  is  no  other  way  for  the  dog  to  get 
himself  to  Dover  or  anywhere  else.  It  was  fitting  that 
Mr.  Root  should  call  attention  to  this  esoteric  fact  while 
conferring  with  the  international  jurists  at  The  Hague, 
and  later  while  serving  with  the  delegates  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference. 

The  Washington  Conference  was  not  everything  that 
it  might  be;  neither  did  it  accomplish  everything  that 
needs  to  be  accomplished.  It  did  approve  and  adopt 
the  following  treaties  and  resolutions,  which  treaties  and 
resolutions  have  been  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 


United  States  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
their  ratification.  It  is  well  to  recall  these  accomplish- 
ment?. 

TREATIES 

(1)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British   Empire,   France,   Italy,   and  Japan,   limiting  naval 
armaments. 

(2)  A  treaty  between  the  same  powers,  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in  warfare. 

(3)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,   France,  and   Japan,   signed   December   13, 
1921,  relating  to  their  insular  possessions  and  insular  domin- 
ions in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(4)  Declaration    accompanying    the    above    Four-Power 
Treaty. 

(5)  A  treaty  between  the  same  four  powers,  supplement- 
ary to  the  above,  signed  February  6,  1922. 

(6)  A  treaty  between  all  nine  powers  relating  to  princi- 
ples and  policies  to  be  followed  in  matters  concerning  China. 

(7)  A  treaty  between  the  nine  powers  relating  to  Chinese 
customs  tariff. 

RESOLUTIONS 

No.  1.  Resolution  for  a  commission  of  jurists  to  consider 
amendment  of  Laws  of  War. 

No.  2.  Resolution  limiting  jurisdiction  of  commission  of 
jurists  provided  in  resolution  No.  1. 

No.  3.  Resolution  regarding  a  board  of  reference  for  Far 
Eastern  questions. 

No.  4.  Resolution  regarding  extraterritoriality  in   China. 

No.  5.  Resolution  regarding  foreign  postal  agencies  in 
China. 

No.  6.  Resolution  regarding  armed  forces  in  China. 

No.  7.  Resolution  regarding  radio  stations  in  China  and 
accompanying  declarations. 

No.  8.  Resolution  regarding  unification  of  railways  in 
China  and  accompanying  declaration  by  China. 

No.  9.  Resolution  regarding  the  reduction  of  Chinese  mili- 
tary forces. 

No.  10.  Resolution  regarding  existing  commitments  of 
China  or  with  respect  to  China. 

No.  11.  Resolution  regarding  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, approved  by  all  the  powers,  including  China. 

No.  12.  Resolution  regarding  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, approved  by  all  the  powers  other  than  China. 

Just  now  treaties  3,  4-,  and  5,  which  together  make  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  are  before  the 
Senate.  There  is  opposition  to  this  Four-Power  Treaty. 

The  opponents  charge  that  it  is  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
The  opponents  are  mistaken.  If  it  were  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, it  would  be  defensive,  offensive,  or  both.  In  any 
event,  it  could  relate  only  to  matters  of  war.  This  is 
the  interpretation  of  an  alliance  taken  by  practically  all 
of  the  writers  on  international  law  since  the  time  of 
Grotius.  An  alliance  carries  with  it  the  sanction  of 
force.  The  Four-Power  Treaty  makes  no  provision  for 
force,  directly  or  indirectly.  This  fact  appears  from  the 
wording  of  the  treaty.  It  was  so  specifically  stated  by 
Mr.  Lodge  in  presenting  the  treaty,  a  statement  which 
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has  not  been  questioned  by  any  of  the  powers  concerned. 
But  assurance  upon  this  point  is  made  doubly  sure  by 
the  Brandegee  reservation,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Kelations  of  the  Senate,  to  wit: 

"The  United  States  understands  tnat  under  the  statement 
in  the  preamble  or  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  there  is  no 
<•<  immitnient  of  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no  obligation  to 
join  in  any  defense." 

It  is  charged  that  the  Four-Power  Pact  is  a  League 
of  Xations  in  disguise.  If  it  were,  there  could  be  none 
of  this  opposition  to  it  among  the  Wilson  Democrats. 
But  it  is  not  a  League  of  Nations.  A  League  of  Nations 
has  come  to  mean  an  international  organization  made 
up  of  an  Assembly,  a  Council,  and  a  paid  Secretariat, 
bodies  with  wide  optional  jurisdiction  in  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Noth- 
ing of  such  things  appears  in  this  treaty.  The  Four- 
Power  Pact  provides  for  four  things:  a  joint  conference 
in  case  of  a  serious  controversy  arising  out  of  the  Pa- 
cific; communication  between  the  four  contracting  par- 
ties in  case  of  threat  from  an  outside  power;  assurance 
that  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years;  the 
termination  of  the  British-Japanese  alliance  of  July  13, 
1911.  NQ  one  of  these  provisions  provides  for  a  League 
of  Xations;  all  of  them  together  could  not  constitute  a 
League  of  Xations.  The  treaty  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  case  of  a  threat  of  war  in  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Four- Power  Pact  simply  trans- 
fers the  grouping  system,  the  balance-of -power  theory, 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  it  is  in- 
evitable that  this  proposed  group  of  the  United  States, 
France.  England,  and  Japan  will  give  rise  to  an  oppos- 
ing group.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  simply  a  plan  to 
perpetuate  conditions  which  have  produced  the  wars  of 
history.  If  this  were  an  alliance  like  unto  the  European 
alliances,  the  charge  would  be  justified  and  the  Senate 
should  refuse  to  ratify.  If  the  four  nations  concerned 
were  contiguous,  in  intimate  daily  contact  across  arti- 
ficial boundaries,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  contacts 
and  rivalries,  within  easy  striking  distance  of  each  other, 
jealous,  fearful,  hateful:  did  the  treaty  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  division  of  empires,  the  grabbing  of  ter- 
ritory, the  control  by  force  of  arms  of  an  enemy's  sea- 
port town  or  coal  areas,  the  exploitation  of  distant 
islands,  and  the  annihilation  of  rights  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  alliance  or  no  alliance,  league  or  no  league, 
the  treaty  would  mean  the  stirring  up  of  ill  will,  of  fears, 
of  hatreds,  and  of  revenge,  tempers  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  all  wars.  Under  such  circumstances  the  treaty 
should  fail.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  circumstances 
are  quite  different.  Xone  of  these  things  can  be  read 
into  the  treaty.  This  treaty  is  a  step  away  from  group 


interests   and    towards    those    common    understandings 
which  only  conferences  can  achieve. 

It  is  charged  that  the  treaty  carries  with  it  an  obliga- 
tion to  interfere  in  quarrels  between  other  nations.  Mr. 
Borah  does  not  say  that  this  is  provided  for  directly,  but 
that  under  certain  circumstances  we  may  be  morally 
obliged  to  do  just  that.  Mr.  Borah  is  right.  Circum- 
stances may  arise  when  the  United  States  may  wish  to 
interfere  with  some  other  nation.  This  treaty,  however, 
does  not  make  such  a  contingency  more  possible;  quite 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Borah  has  intimated  that  he  would  approve  arti- 
cle 2  of  the  treaty  if  it  referred  to  unprovoked  "aggres- 
sive action  of  any  other  power"  instead  of  just  "aggres- 
sive action,"  and  if  it  referred  to  pacific  "measures  to 
be  taken"  instead  of  just  plain  "measures  to  be  taken." 
When  we  recall  that  this  treaty  was  drawn  not  as  a  war 
measure,  but  as  a  peace  measure,  "with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  general  peace,"  we  are  reminded  of 
what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  "gribbling  gram- 
marians." Mr.  Borah  believes  in  international  confer- 
ences. He  favors  "a  conference  with  any  nation  in  the 
world  whenever  a  controversy  arises  between  that  nation 
and  the  United  States."  But  with  whom  the  United 
States  shall  sit  in  conference  "ought  not  to  be  deter- 
mined in  advance  of  the  exigency,  but  ought  to  be  de- 
termined at  the  time,  because  then  we  shall  be  free  to 
sit  upon  either  side,  where  we  think  justice  is."  Mr. 
Borah  is  here  on  good  American  ground.  We  agree  with 
him  perfectly.  But  our  own  view  is  that  the  problems 
of  the  Pacific  are  now  so  interrelated  that  any  interna- 
tional problem  of  one  Pacific  nation  is,  because  of  the 
interdependence  of  all,  a  problem  for  all.  In  case  of 
controversy  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  will  be 
concerned.  It  will  have  responsibilities;  it  will  have  to 
act.  This  treaty  is  a  step  toward  intelligent  action  and, 
therefore,  a  step  toward  peaceable  settlement  Nothing 
in  this  treaty  precludes  conference  with  nations  other 
than  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan.  If  the  treaty 
be  adopted,  we  can  sit  in  conference  with  China,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Kussia,  or  any  power  whatso- 
ever, quite  as  if  there  were  no  treaty.  Furthermore,  if 
Great  Britain,  or  France,  or  Japan,  in  a  given  contro- 
versy, should,  in  our  judgment,  be  in  the  wrong,  our 
interests,  our  honor,  our  conceptions  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality, would  not  be  jeopardized  by  a  conference.  The 
conference  would  be  a  step  away  from  such  a  hazard. 

The  Four-Power  Treaty,  at  this  writing,  occupies  the 
center  of  the  stage.  It  was  signed  by  the  delegates  one 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  conference,  a  first  essen- 
tial step  to  the  work  that  was  to  follow.  But  all  of  the 
treaties  and  resolutions  are  before  the  Senate.  Collect- 
ively, if  ratified,  they  will  constitute  a  most  significant 
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step  toward  better  international  relations.     To  be  sure, 
these  treaties  and  resolutions  relate  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  group  of  problems.     In  our  judgment,  they  are 
for  that  reason   the  more  hopeful.     Conceived  in   an 
atmosphere  of  peace,  they  substitute  more  of  reason  and 
good  will  and  less  of  military  force  in  the  Pacific.    Al- 
ready there  is  less  talk  of  war  with  Japan,  of  killing 
generally,  of  the  idiotic  naval  rivalry  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.    Already  the  tension  between 
Japan  and  China  is  lessened.     The  rapacious  interests 
are  less  offensive  in  their  attitude  toward  China.    In  the 
language  of  Mr.   Hoover,   the  Washington   Conference 
stands  as  the  "first  precise  and  substantial  contribution 
in  history  to  the  problem  of  disarmament."     The  first 
treaty  not  only  provides  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments,  the  abandonment  of  capital  ship-building 
programs,  but,  perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  the  five 
great  naval  powers  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  a  ratio 
of  naval  strength— the  United  States,  5 ;  Great  Britain, 
5 ;  Japan,  3 ;  France,  1.75 ;  Italy,  1.75.    It  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  as  soon  as  world  affairs  are  more 
stable  these  figures  can  be  divided  by  a  common  divisor 
to  the  still  further  economic  relief  of  the  peoples.    Al- 
ready England,  France,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
have  reduced  military  preparations.     If  under  the  old 
diplomacy  we  had  "legitimate  spheres  of  interest"  lead- 
ing to  exploitation,  agreements  and  alliances  ending  in 
war;  defensive  adjustments  becoming  offensive  and  bel- 
ligerent;  exploitations  in  China,  these  treaties  and  reso- 
lutions constitute  a  step  away  from  such  things.    There 
is  nothing  in  these  treaties  and  resolutions  limiting  any 
freedom  or  legitimate  aspiration   of  America.     Kear- 
Admiral  Bradley  Fiske  protests  "against  the  idea    .    .    . 
that  the  conference  has  brought  about  a  condition  of 
affairs  such  as  will  insure  permanent  peace."    The  Rear- 
Admiral  may  be  right.     The  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  speaks  of  the  conference  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  for  peace  that  has  ever  been  registered  in 
the  history  of  the  world."    Lloyd-George  may  be  wrong. 
But  the  Washington   Conference  represents  a  step   in 
advance. 

Why  not  step  by  step  ?  Senator  Reed  renders  no  serv- 
ice to  his  reputation  by  calling  the  treaty  "a  farce." 
The  men  who  drew  it  might  have  done  a  better  job;  but 
they  are  mature  men  and  experienced  withal.  Their 
work  is  not  a  farce.  These  men  have  shown  us  a  safe 
step  toward  the  peace-goal  of  nations.  Let  us  be  com- 
forted by  our  inspiring  classic : 

"Leg  over  leg 

As  the  dog  went  to  Dover, 
When  he  came  to  a  stile 
Jump  he  went  over." 


THE  PERSISTING  WICKEDNESS 

THE  OLD  WORLD  has  not  wholly  reformed.     Things 
have  not  entirely  changed  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
This  is  the  fact.     It  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact,  for 
evidences  of  it  are  plentiful. 

Under  date  of  February  6,  France  and  Poland  signed 
a  commercial  treaty  in  Paris  with  the  result,  among 
other  things,  that  France  and  Poland  are  now  in  an 
alliance  to  assist  each  other  economically  and  in  a  mili- 
tary sense.  Neither  will  conclude  any  political  agree- 
ment in  central  or  eastern  Europe  without  consulting 
the  other.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  the  old  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  brought  up-to-date  and  for  practically 
the  same  purpose. 

All  is  not  well  with  the  League  of  Nations.    Member 
States  are  not  paying  their  contributions  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  that  organization,  particularly  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  States.     It  is  believed  that  this  failure 
on  the  part  of  American  States  is  due  not  to  their  in- 
ability to  pay,  but  to  their  unwillingness.     This  should 
occasion  no  surprise  to  friends  of  the  League,  for  it  has 
been  inevitable  since  the  United  States  refused  to  join 
that  the  other  American  States  would  soon  withdraw. 
Then,  too,  the  Supreme  Council  treats  the  Council  of 
the  League  with  more  or  less  contempt.     R'iding  over 
the  League's  Council,  it  itself  goes  about  the  business  of 
executing  peace  treaties  and  organizing  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference on  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe  in  a 
manner  quite  as  cavalier  as  at  the  time  of  the  Brussels 
economic  conference  of  October,  1920.    The  Council  of 
the  League  has  discovered  that  it  is  powerless  to  bind 
governments;  indeed,  its  offer  of  mediation  and  inter- 
vention in  the  case  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  over  a 
matter  of  elections  to  the  Vilna  Diet  in  the  latter  coun- 
try has  been  rejected.    When  Russia  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Dorpat  the  Council  of  the  League  found  itself  unable 
to  assist  the  people  of  east  Karelia  in  Finland.     The 
Council  has  proved  impotent  in  the  case  of  Germany's 
protest  against  the  findings  of  the  Saar  Commission. 
Information  such  as  we  are  able  to  receive  from  Geneva 
indicates  that  the  Council  of  the  League  is  despondent. 
More  serious  than  any  of  these  things,  we  are  dis- 
turbed for  the  success  of  the  International   Court  of 
Justice,  now  in  session  at  The  Hague.     At  the  present 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  United  States  becoming  a 
member  of  the  court.     But  still  more  distressing,  the 
probabilities  that  the  nations  will  make  any  general  use 
of  the  court  are  meager,  for  the  reason  that,  as  it  exists, 
the  court  differs  from  the  court  of  arbitration  already  in 
existence  at  The  Hague  in  one  respect  only,  namely,  that 
it  has  a  permanent  bench.     In  the  absence  of  compul- 
sory jurisdiction,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  will  remain  impotent,  with 
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no  cases  before  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  Na- 
tions will  naturally  prefer  to  present  their  cases  before 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  where  they  will  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  the  judges.  If  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  granted  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  proposed  by  the  committee  of  jurists 
that  drafted  the  original  plan,  jurisdiction  refused  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by 
David  Jayne  Hill,  since  representation  in  the  court  is 
primarily  confined  to  members  of  the  League,  with  per- 
mission to  outsiders  to  appeal  to  the  court  only  on  con- 
ditions to  be  laid  down  by  the  Council,  "It  is,  therefore, 
open  to  the  observation  that  it  is  not  a  universal  court, 
but  the  private  court  of  the  League."  As  at  present 
organized,  we  fear  it  has  in  our  wicked  world  little 
chance  for  service. 


THE  WAYS  OF  NATIONS 

THE  WAY  nations  actually  go  about  their  problems 
when  confronted  with  concrete  situations  is  illus- 
trated by  the  announcement  that  the  process  of  getting 
together  in  central  Europe  is  progressing.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  Baltic  and  a  Little  Entente. 
Xow,  Poland  has  practically  joined  the  Little  Entente, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  in  central  Europe  a  four- 
power  pact,  a  Quadruple  Alliance  representing  sixty 
millions  of  people,  including  Czechoslovakia,  Eumania, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Poland.  It  is  denied  that  this  is  an 
alliance.  The  parties  insist  that  they  aim  simply  to 
facilitate  trade.  They  claim  to  remain  politically  free. 
But  Poland  and  Eumania  already  have  a  military  alli- 
ance, as  have  Poland  and  Finland.  The  only  objection 
to  calling  this  new  arrangement  an  alliance  with  Poland 
is  its  fear  of  Eussia  over  the  eastern  Polish  frontier. 
When  we  recall  that  Poland  is  close  to  the  Baltic  bloc  of 
States,  comprising  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Latvia,  and 
that  in  the  south  the  Quadruple  Alliance  has  a  liaison 
with  Greece  by  way  of  the  Serbo-Grseco-Eumanian  Pact, 
with  two  years  to  run,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  hege- 
mony stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  JSgean,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  being  the  only  nations 
outside.  Indeed  the  Austrian  republic  is  known  to  have 
made  individual  treaties  with  Czechoslovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  probably  Eumania.  This  means  that  Austria 
is  also  practically  a  member  of  the  Entente.  Thus 
Mittel  Europa,  quite  different  from  the  Mittel  Europa 
planned  by  the  Germans  and  Magyars  of  a  decade  ago, 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  encouragement  in  the  new 
bloc  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  backed  by  such  competent 
statesmen  as  President  Masaryk  and  Prime  Minister 
Benes  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  President  Hainisch  and 
Chancellor  Schober  of  Austria.  These  men  and  their 


followers  have  set  their  faces  against  any  plan  to  restore 
the  former  regime,  either  as  regards  internal  or  external 
policies.  Their  arrangement  is  practically  an  alliance, 
for  it  is  proposed  "to  discover  and  resist  as  effectively 
as  possible  all  hidden  intrigues."  What  is  to  become  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  not  to  mention 
Eussia,  cannot  be  definitely  foreseen.  In  our  judgment, 
enlightened  self-interest  will  make  it  necessary  to  bring 
these  nations  also  within  the  fold.  It  is  all  a  part  of 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  an  inevitable  movement  toward 
a  union  of  continental  European  States.  Italy,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  will  soon  have  to  reckon  with  these 
new  units.  Indeed,  they  are  already  doing  just  that. 
They  will  all  soon  be  working  together  to  help  Eussia 
out  of  her  troubles.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  has  al- 
ready met  at  Belgrade  in  preparation  for  the  conference 
at  Genoa.  As  pointed  out  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong, 
writing  from  Paris,  the  situation  is  dramatic. 

"Metternich,  Coloman  Tisza,  Count  Aehrenthal,  and 
the  many  other  Austrian  and  Magyar  statesmen  the 
core  of  whose  political  philosophy  was  the  forcible  sup- 
pression and  absorption  of  the  Czechs,  Jugoslavs,  and 
other  racial  minorities,  must  be  writhing  in  their  -graves 
that  their  successors  at  the  Ballplatz  should  consent  to 
treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  representatives  of  those 
despised  and  hated  nationalities." 


LORD  LEE'S  INJUSTICE  TO  FRANCE 

THE  ABTICLE  by  Maurice  Leon,  of  the  New  York  Bar, 
appearing  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  sets  forth  so 
impressively  the  discredited  methods  of  dishonest  diplo- 
macy that  we  publish  it  only  for  the  sake  of  justice. 
That  the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  delegated 
to  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament,  could  wilfully  misrepresent  the  facts  in  an 
attempt  to  alienate  the  United  States  from  France  seems 
incredible.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  accept  the  truth  in  this 
case,  but  the  proof  that  this  international  outrage  has 
been  committed  is  at  this  writing  before  us.  In  Senate 
Document  126,  page  349,  we  have  the  Lord's  remarks. 
We  also  have  the  volume  entitled  "Synthese  de  la  Guerre 
Sous-Marine,"  by  Captain  Eaoul  Victor  Patrice  Castex, 
author  of  many  works,  especially  during  the  decade  fol- 
lowing 1904.  This  particular  book  was  published  in 
Paris  and  copyrighted  by  Augustin  Challamel,  17  Eue 
Jacob,  Librairie  Maritime  et  Coloniale,  1920.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  documents  reveals  two  outstanding  facts. 
The  fact  is  that  Lord  Lee  accused  the  French  naval 
officer  of  teaching  the  doctrine  that  the  submarine  is  the 
instrument  by  which  France  "will  overthrow  for  good 
and  all  the  naval  power  of  the  British  Empire."  Off- 
setting this  fact  is  another  fact,  namely,  that  Captain 
Castex  teaches  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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There  are  interesting  quotations  not  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Leon's  article.  Under  date  of  December  30,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Lord  Lee  said : 

"I  feel  bound  to  give  chapter  and  verse  to  illustrate 
the  anxiety  we  feel  in  regard  to  this  matter.  There  was 
published  quite  recently  in  the  Revue  Maritime,  a  tech- 
nical and  official  publication  published  in  January,  1920, 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Naval  General  Staff, 
a  series  of  articles  now  incorporated,  I  believe,  in  'Syn- 
these  de  la  Guerre  Sous-Marine,'  by  Capitaine  de  Fre- 
gate  Castex,  who  at  that  time  was  chief  of  one  of  the 
important  bureaux  of  the  French  Naval  Staff,  who  is 
now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Second  Division 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  has  just  been  designated 
as  principal  lecturer  to  the  Senior  Officers'  Courses  for 
the  next  year.  Therefore  I  am  not  quoting  some  re- 
tired naval  officer  writing  from  his  club;  we  all  suffer 
from  such  gentlemen  who  propound  extraordinary  theo- 
ries. I  am  speaking  now  of  a  responsible  officer  of  the 
French  Naval  Staff  in  a  high  position." 

He  proceeds  to  quote  from  an  article  by  Captain  Cas- 
tex on  "Piracy,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

"There  are  many  other  passages  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, and  interspersed  among  them  is  the  laying  down 
of  a  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  value  of  submarines,  to 
which  we  heartily  subscribe  and  to  which  we  have  shown 
our  adherence  in  the  debates  which  have  preceded  this: 

"  'The  submarine  is  a  mediocre  torpedo-boat ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  only  very  limited  chances  of  damaging  by 
means  of  a  torpedo  a  ship  enjoying,  like  itself,  full  lib- 
erty of  movement  on  the  broad  sea,  as  is  proved  by  the 
relative  immunity  enjoyed  by  big  warships  even  in  the 
most  dangerous  zones  and  at  times  when  submarines 
were  swarming  around.  With  regard  to  submarines,  the 
English  seem  to  have  an  opinion  very  similar  to  that 
which  we  entertain.' 

"There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  but  he  con- 
cludes his  article  with  these  words : 

"  'Thanks  to  the  submarine,  after  many  centuries  of 
effort,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  men,  the  instrument, 
the  system,  the  martingale  is  at  hand  which  will  over- 
throw for  good  and  all  the  naval  power  of  the  British 
Empire.' " 

Turning  to  the  text,  "Synthese  de  la  Guerre  Sous- 
Marine,"  page  24,  the  paragraph,  from  which  Lord  Lee 
extracted  the  sentence  concerning  which  he  professed 
profound  alarm,  when  translated,  reads : 

"The  Germans  reason  thus:  A  new  cruiser  warfare, 
very  easy  to  carry  on,  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  old,  appears  as  easily  realizable.  The  old  theories 
fall  to  pieces  before  the  new  engine.  Principles  them- 
selves lose  their  inviolable  character  and  are  impaired. 
What  was  formerly  destined  to  failure  becomes  child 
play,  thanks  to  the  submarines.  After  some  centuries 
of  waiting,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  men,  the  instru- 
ment is  held  at  last,  the  system,  the  device,  to  say  it  all, 
which  will  overthrow,  this  time  finally,  the  English 
naval  power." 


The  astounding  truth  is  that  the  illustrious  British 
delegate  ignored  the  fact  that  the  paragraph  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  author's  interpretation  of  German  rea- 
soning. The  first  four  words,  "The  Germans  reason 
thus,"  tell  the  story.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  this 
misrepresentation  with  restraint.  If  it  were  not  a  Brit- 
ish gentleman  to  whom  we  refer,  it  would  be  difficult 
not  to  view  the  proceeding  as  a  self-evident,  wilful  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  Conference  and  to  injure  France 
in  the  opinion  of  the  American  people. 

It  appears  that  it  was  no  mere  oversight  on  the  part 
of  this  noble  Lord.  In  spite  of  the  irrefutable  evidence, 
he  has  since  repeated  his  charge  that  Castex's  views  "con- 
stitute a  condonation  and  approval  of  the  German  sub- 
marine warfare  on  commerce."  We  are  told  that  Lord 
Lee  accepted  garbled  extracts  from  an  English  transla- 
tion of  a  German  version  appearing  in  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung.  Be  that  as  it  may,  by  omitting  four  words — 
"thus  reason  the  Germans" — he  has  certainly  utterly 
misrepresented  the  views  of  Captain  Castex.  Evidently 
he  prefers  to  stand  by  that  injustice. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  injustice.  From  the  Aver- 
tissement  preceding  the  French  text,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  work  is  devoid  of  partisanship,  and  that  it  is 
vain  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the  submarine  that  the 
Germans  contended  for.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
Captain  Castex  is  opposed  to  the  German  conception  of 
submarine  warfare.  For  Lord  Lee  to  quote  him  in 
America  as  advocating  the  .submarine  as  a  French  arm 
for  bringing  England  to  her  knees  was  a  performance 
distressing  as  it  was  inexcusable. 


THE  ADDRESS  by  Dr.  Pierre  Hudicourt,  of  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti,  arrests  the  attention.  Dr.  Hudi- 
court is  a  lawyer  of  international  reputation,  a  professor 
of  international  law,  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  This  arraignment  makes 
it  easier  for  us  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  well  in  Santo 
Domingo  and,  as  referred  to  elsewhere,  in  Samoa.  It  is 
rather  apparent  that  for  some  reason  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  fully  informed  of  American  policy  in  those 
parts.  While  since  1915  Haiti  has  been  controlled 
largely  by  detachments  from  the  United  States  navy, 
we  are  unable  to  find  any  mention  by  Secretary  Daniels 
in  his  annual  reports  from  1915  to  1920  of  his  Haitian 
activities. 

Every  one  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  America 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Hudicourt  has  been  in- 
vited to  present  his  case  before  the  Senate  committee 
investigating  the  situation  in  Haiti,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  special  representative  to  examine 
into  the  facts  relative  to  our  behavior  in  the  Caribbean. 
An  outstanding  fact  in  the  premises  is  that  our  govern- 
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ment  and  the  financial  interests  charged  with  the  ex- 
ploitation and  domination  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
not  to  mention  Cuba,  Honduras,  and  Samoa,  owe  to  the 
people  of  America  and  to  themselves  a  full  and  satisfy- 
ing explanation  of  the  situation  in  those  parts. 


RUSSIA  continues  to  be  the  world's  enigma.  With 
her  population  dying  of  -starvation  by  the  millions, 
the  Soviet  Minister  of  War,  Trotzky,  in  a  speech  before 
the  ninth  All-Russian  Congress  declared  that  the  Soviet 
army  and  navy,  now  totaling  1,505,000  men,  must  in- 
crease training  and  be  prepared  for  war.  He  went  on 
to  say,  "The  impudent  imperialistic  beasts  of  prey  must 
know  that  besides  the  four  powers  which  have  just  con- 
cluded an  agreement  among  themselves  there  is  still  a 
fifth — Soviet  Russia  and  the  Red  army."  WTien  we 
remind  ourselves  that  the  Trotzky  regime  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  "Red  army,"  its  only  support,  we 
can  readily  understand  the  emotion  permeating  this 
boast.  The  enigmatic  fact  remains,  however,  that,  with 
so  much  suffering  among  the  people,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  still  able  to  survive.  Set  up  by  an  autocratic 
fiat,  continued  by  autocratic  force,  backed  exclusively  by 
the  "Red  army,''  with  the  means  of  production  and 
transportation  in  a  state  of  chaos,  a  continuing  Soviet 
regime  is  the  world's  most  interesting  study  in  con- 
temporary political  science. 


THE  REFUSAL  of  the  American  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Genoa  Conference  called  for  April 
10  was  inevitable.  Any  European  conference  must 
necessarily  deal  with  matters  covered  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  that 
treaty.  Xaturally,  therefore,  we  cannot  participate  in 
discussions  relating  to  such  matters.  The  Genoa  Con- 
ference will  naturally  deal  with  European  political 
questions  with  which  the  United  States  is  in  no  condition 
to  assist.  The  people  of  this  country  are  concerned  with 
the  treaties  and  resolutions  growing  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Not  until  they  know  more  of  the 
outcome  of  these  matters  near  at  hand  can  they  feel 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  discussion  of  financial, 
economic,  and  political  questions  peculiar  to  Europe. 
The  next  international  conference  which  the  United 
States  will  be  willing  to  join  will  be  an  international 
conference  of  all  the  nations,  including  Germany  and 
Russia.  But  the  time  for  such  a  conference  is  not  yet. 


IT  is  announced   that  the  Fifth  International   Con- 
ference of  American  Republics  will  meet  soon  at 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile.     The  date  of  this  con- 
ference cannot  be  announced  until  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment lias  issm-<l   the  call.     These  Pan  American  con- 


ferences, beginning  with  the  Washington  Conference  in 
1889-1890,  followed  by  one  in  Mexico  City  in  1901-1902, 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  and  Buenos  Aires  in  1910, 
have  been  educative  and  healing  international  events. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, is  an  outgrowth  of  such  conferences.  Following 
the  conference  of  nine  powers  recently  held  in  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it  is  time  to  turn 
again  to  those  commercial  and  political  problems  pe- 
culiar to  our  own  hemisphere.  The  twenty-one  republics 
of  North  and  South  America  have  many  interests 
peculiar  to  their  contiguity  and  mutual  aspirations. 
The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics is  awaited  with  interest. 


SEXATOB  JAMES  A.  REED,  of  Missouri,  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1885.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1911,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term  be- 
ginning March  4,  1917.  Senator  Reed  is  an  industrious 
and  brilliant  gentleman.  No  Senator  speaks  more  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  than  Mr.  Reed.  Speaking  so 
extensively  as  he  does,  it  is  natural  now  and  then  that 
he  should  slip  in  his  statements  and  interpretation  of 
facts.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  interesting  lapse  of 
memory  that  caused  him  to  forget  that  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  specifically  provides  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
British-Japanese  Alliance;  we  are  thinking  of  a  more 
personal  instance.  February  23,  addressing  himself  to 
our  treaty  with  Japan  in  general,  and  to  Ambassador 
Harvey's  address  in  London  on  Washington's  Birthday 
in  particular,  he  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to  what 
he  calls  the  "Tories  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  men 
in  the  United  States  who  have  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  idea  of  a  free  and  independent  republic."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  writing  in  an 
American  magazine,  and  then  goes  on  to  say:  "It  was 
followed  shortly  thereafter  by  the  organization  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C."  Senator 
Reed  ought  to  know  that  the  American  Peace  Society 
existed  long  before  Andrew  Carnegie  was  born.  His 
reference  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  the  World  Court 
Magazine,  the  International  Conciliation  Monthly,  while 
not  perfectly  clear,  is  by  inference  founded  in  a  belief 
of  his  that  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE  are  not  "satisfied  with  the  idea  of  a  free  and 
independent  republic."  If  Senator  Reed  would  consult 
the  columns  of  this  magazine  with  that  same  care  that  he 
devotes  to  his  imagination,  he  would  learn  that  the 
one  thing  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  aims  most  to  do  is  to 
advertise  America's  contribution  to  the  weal  of  the 
world.  The  Senator  has  known  this  heretofore;  plainly 
he  has  forgotten.  Speaking  in  the  United  States  Senate 
February  26,  1920,  this  same  Senator  Reed,  addressing 
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himself  in  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations,  did  us 
the  honor  to  say : 

"I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  instrument  that 
was  proposed  by  the  American  Peace  Society  could  be 
passed  in  the  Senate  in  one  day's  time.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks to  the  principle  advocated  by  the  American 
Peace  Society,  not  because  it  was  the  only  organization 
advocating  the  principles  referred  to,  but  on  account  of 
its  activity  and  importance.  It  is  proper  to  add  that 
the  principles  by  it  advanced  were  those  which  have 
been  upon  the  tongues  and  pens  of  distinguished  men 
of  this  and  other  countries  for  many  years.  They  were 
the  principles  sought  to  be  wrought  in  agreement  at 
The  Hague  Convention,  where  the  foundations  were 
laid  for  their  ultimate  acceptance." 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  illustrious  Senator 
from  Missouri  refresh  his  mind  by  reading  once  again 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 
It  inspired  him  once.  It  may  console  him  again. 


THE  PATH  OF  AMERICA 

By  Vice-President  CALVIN  COOLIDGE 

In  the  article  below  is  embodied  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Vice-President  on  February  22,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. — THE  EDITOR. 

THIS  is  a  day  which  Destiny  has  dedicated  to  a  larger 
freedom.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  That  period  was  marked  as  one  of  preparation 
rather  than  attainment.  Both  before  it  and  after  it  the 
manifest  course  of  history  touched  a  higher  crest.  Marl- 
borough,  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  had  just  departed  from 
the  scene.  George  II,  who,  with  his  grandson  George  III, 
was  destined  to  reign  over  the  British  Empire  for  almost 
one  hundred  years,  had  just  come  to  the  throne.  Men 
were  still  living  whose  fathers  might  have  known 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  might  have  followed  Cromwell 
at  Marston  Moor  and  Dunbar,  or  might  have  seen  the 
Mayflower  as  she  carried  her  passengers  forth  upon  a 
journey  which  they  have  not  yet  completed;  and  men 
were  living  whose  sons  were  to  stand  at  Concord  Bridge, 
were  to  write  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  adopt 
the  American  Constitution,  were  to  take  part  in  the 
French  Revolution  and  behold  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon 
end  at  Waterloo,  and  finally  were  to  see  that  century 
which  this  day  began  in  1732  close  in  1832  with  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill.  It  was  to  be  a  century  of 
most  remarkable  achievements,  and,  if  its  beginning  was 
not  heralded  by  brilliant  events,  it  held  one  significant 
fact.  Robert  Walpole  was  Prime  Minister.  George  II 
might  reign,  but  Walpole  ruled.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Great  Commoners,  a  forerunner  of  Pitts  and  Gladstones, 
in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  new,  of  plain  men  who  would 
rise  to 'even  greater  eminence.  In  the  colonies,  legisla- 
tive assemblies  chosen  by  popular  vote  were  slowly  gain- 
ing in  their  claim  of  independence.  While  the  people 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  liberties, 
they  had  reached  the  power  to  administer,  and  would 
soon  be  seeking  the  power  to  control  their  governments. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  NEW  NATION 

It  was  during  this  century  that  the  true  purpose  of 
America  began  to  be  revealed.  As  we  behold  it,  our 
patience  ought  to  be  increased,  our  faith  strengthened, 
and  our  belief  in  human  progress  reaffirmed.  Whatever 
this  might  require  is  more  than  supplied,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  birth  of  George  Washington,  with  all  that  it 
has  come  to  mean. 

Nations  do  not  come  into  existence  without  a  purpose. 
The  world  soon  casts  aside  organizations  which  do  not 
minister  to  its  welfare.  As  we  examine  the  course  of 
known  history ;  as  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  race ;  as 
we  see  the  problems  of  existence  which  had  been  met 
and  solved  by  past  civilization,  and  then  as  we  learn  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  continent  and  come  to  know  the 
cause  of  its  early  settlement  and  mark  the  spirit  of  its 
institutions,  there  is  disclosed  to  us  the  meaning  and  the 
purpose  of  our  own  nation.  In  the  fullness  of  time 
America  was  called  into  being,  under  the  most  favoring 
circumstances,  to  work  out  the  problem  of  a  more  per- 
fect relationship  among  mankind,  that  government  and 
society  might  be  brought  into  harmony  with  reason  and 
with  conscience.  The  great  events  and  the  great  men 
of  our  country  are  those  who  have  made  the  largest  con- 
tribution to  this  purpose.  The  method  by  which  men 
have  always  advanced  this  cause,  the  only  method  by 
which  they  ever  can  advance  it,  is  through  service  and 
sacrifice.  There  can  be  no  great  people  who  are  not 
willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  this  high  purpose. 

FAR-SIGHTED  PILGRIMS 

It  was  this  spirit  in  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan 
which  has  drawn  to  them  the  admiration  of  three  cen- 
turies. For  all  of  them  the  comfort  of  the  most  highly 
civilized  society  at  home  was  open;  for  many  of  them 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  place,  reaching  up  to  the 
splendor  of  the  court;  but  all  of  these  were  cast  aside 
that  they  might  leave  tyranny  behind  and  found  a  free 
state,  amid  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  where  that 
which  they  believed  and  which  they  held  sacred  might 
have  broader  scope.  Nor  was  it  of  themselves,  even  then, 
that  they  thought  most.  Believing  in  piety,  they  formed 
their  church;  believing  in  freedom  and  equality,  they 
did  not  scruple  to  pay  the  price  for  their  maintenance. 
"Every  township,"  their  early  law  decreed,  "after  the 
Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all  children  to  write 
and  read ;  and  when  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar 
school."  To  such  a  people  liberty  was  a  birthright  and 
independence  could  not  be  long  denied. 

But  there  was  that  in  the  experience  of  colonial  life 
which  brought  those  who  crossed  the  sea  from  a  some- 
what different  motive  to  the  same  conclusion,  when  they 
considered  their  rights  were  in  danger.  There  had  been 
bred  in  the  English,  through  the  centuries  which  dis- 
appear from  view  in  their  old  German  home,  a  genius 
for  local  self-government  and  an  intolerance  of  foreign 
interference.  If  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  with  a  minia- 
ture, but  none  the  less  complete,  charter  of  democracy 
in  UK-  Mayflower  compact,  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia, 
landing  with  a  royal  charter,  were  none  the  less  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  rights.  They  early  established 
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a  five  government  under  an  assembly,  now  one  of  the 
oldest  legislative  bodies  in  the  world  which  has  been  in 
continual  session. 

BACKGROUNDS  OF  FREEDOM 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  in  detail  the  well-known 
course  which  led  up  to  the  American  Revolution.  A 
misguided  ministry,  under  a  despotic  king,  secured  from 
a  servile  Parliament  the  passage  of  laws  regulating  and 
imposing  stamp  taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  colonies. 
There  was  never  any  objection  to  granting  such  supplies 
as  were  requested,  however  large,  but  there  was  every 
objection  to  the  imposition  of  any  unlawful  tax,  how- 
ever small.  But  a  government  which  openly  flouted 
public  opinion  at  home  was  likely  to  pay  even  less  atten- 
tion to  public  opinion  in  the  colonies.  These  acts  were 
recognized,  however,  as  a  direct  challenge  to  the  rights 
of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  everywhere.  The  Assembly 
of  Virginia  led  in  declaring  such  taxes  unconstitutional, 
and  Massachusetts  followed.  The  great  Pitt  supported 
their  opposition  in  Parliament.  "Sir,  I  rejoice,"  he 
said,  "that  America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of 
people,  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  He  saw  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  freedom  of  the  colonies,  but  the  freedom 
of  all  the  realm,  which  was  in  danger. 

Although  these  taxes  were  modified  under  the  stress 
of  fear  and  open  rebellion,  the  right  to  their  imposition 
was'  declared  and  reasserted  in  a  vexatious  tax  on  tea. 
When  this  was  resisted,  a  fatuous  and  tyrannical  king 
resorted  to  repression  by  force.  "The  colonists  must 
either  triumph  or  submit,"  he  declared.  They  did  not 
submit.  They  answered  force  with  force.  They  would 
live  free  or  in  resisting  usurpation  they  would  die. 

What  began  in  the  assertion  of  constitutional  rights 
ended  in  the  assertion  of  national  sovereignty.  If  the 
right  of  local  self-government,  if  the  dearest  of  all  privi- 
leges which  Englishmen  held  as  their  heritage,  that  of 
paying  no  taxes  which  they  themselves  had  not  imposed, 
could  not  be  guaranteed  them  under  the  ancient  king- 
dom, the  time  had  come  for  them  to  establish  a  new 
nation.  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  beginning  the  great 
Declaration  with  these  impressive  words:  "We,  there- 
fore, the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 'of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States." 

WASHINGTON'S  PRACTICAL  GENIUS 

That  which  has  raised  this  Declaration  to  the  dignity 
which  it  holds  among  the  people  of  the  earth  is  the 
genius  of  George  Washington.  He  did  not  create  the 
American  spirit ;  but  he  organized  it,  he  led  it,  he 
translated  it  from  solemn  declaration  into  effective 
action.  The  words  of  the  delegates  were  impressive  in 
Congress  because  they  were  supported  by  the  army  of 
Washington  in  the  field.  It  was  some  fifteen  months 
from  that  morning  when  patriot  blood  stained  Lexing- 
ton Green  to  the  day  when  the  Liberty  Bell  first  rang  in 


Philadelphia.  Some  fifteen  months  away  lay  Saratoga, 
a  purely  American  victory,  which  has  been  marked  as 
one  of  a  few  decisive  battles  in  all  history.  It  was  not 
in  high-sounding  phrase  or  in  the  voting  of  resolutions 
that  the  Revolution  was  made  or  won,  but  in  the  service 
and  sacrifice  of  the  people  in  their  homes  and,  above  all, 
of  thejrmy  in  the  field. 

It  was  not  the  Declaration,  but  the  army,  which  re- 
sisted tyranny,  which,  breaking  the  power  of  the  king 
to  impose  his  unlawful  will  upon  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies, broke  his  power  to  impose  an  unlawful  will  upon 
the  people  of  the  realm,  and  which,  preserving  the 
ancient  freedom  of  Englishmen  in  America,  preserved 
the  ancient  freedom  of  Englishmen  at  home.  That 
army  was  George  Washington.  Under  him  the  Amer- 
icans made  a  sacrifice  for  liberty  which  was  not  local; 
it  was  universal.  That  sacrifice  resisted  then,  and  has 
ever  since  been  successfully  resisting,  despotism  every- 
where. America  in  its  beginnings  was  doing  the  work 
of  the  world. 

GREATNESS  CALLS  FOR  THE  AFFIRMATIVE 

True  greatness  cannot  rest  merely  on  a  negative.  The 
fame  of  Washington  would  be  very  great  if  it  ended  at 
Yorktown ;  but,  both  in  what  he  refrained  from  doing 
and  in  what  he  did  after  that  great  event,  his  fame  in- 
creases beyond  that  of  a  great  soldier,  which  is  shared 
by  many,  into  that  of  a  great  statesman,  which  is  shared 
by  few,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  a  great  patriot  which 
is  shared  by  no  one.  Washington  was  first  of  all  an 
American.  He  did  not  refuse  the  help  of  foreigners. 
\Mien,  some  three  years  after  the  conflict  began,  France 
made  common  cause  against  England,  he  accepted  their 
assistance  gladly  and  always  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
appreciation;  but  he  declared  that  if  the  cause  were  to 
be  won  it  must  be  won  by  Americans  relying  on  them- 
selves. It  was  this  truly  American  view  which  not  only 
saved  the  Revolution,  but,  after  its  conclusion,  saved 
what  it  had  won. 

Washington  was  a  nationalist.  That  principle  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  all  his  statesmanship.  Through  the 
long  responsibility  of  the  war,  he  came  to  know,  as  no 
one  else  could  know,  the  weakness  to  resist  evil  of  thir- 
teen separate  colonies  and  the  power  to  do  good  of  an 
united  nation.  It  was  the  intellectual  force  of  Madison 
and  of  Hamilton  which  produced  the  plans  and  poured 
forth  the  arguments,  but  it  was  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington which  secured  the  adoption  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. Where  Cassar  and  Napoleon  failed,  where 
even  Cromwell  faltered,  Washington  alone  prevailed. 
He  wished  the  people  of  his  country  to  be  great,  but 
great  in  their  own  right.  He  resisted  the  proposal  that 
he  should  be  set  up  to  rule  them.  He  adopted  the  pro- 
posal that  they  should  be  organized  to  rule  themselves. 
He  carried  these  principles  through  to  the  end. 

Later,  when  some  of  his  countrymen  insisted  on  ad- 
hering to  the  cause  of  France,  while  others  insisted  on 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  England,  he  insisted  on  adher- 
ing to  the  cause  of  America,  and,  with  patience  and 
greatness  which  were  sublime,  himself  bore  the  resulting 
abuse  of  his  country  for  his  country's  good. 

He  was  a  practical  man.  If  he  engaged  himself  little 
in  proclamation,  he  engaged  himself  much  in  action 
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To  him  the  Eevolution  meant  an  army  in  the  field  able 
to  win  victories.  Knowing  where  that  would  lead,  he 
made  no  haste  to  claim  independence.  He  made  an  in- 
dependent nation.  He  established  a  republic  under  the 
Constitution,  and  through  two  terms  as  President  made 
its  government  a  reality,  with  strength  enough  to  pre- 
serve order,  with  honesty  enough  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations,  and  with  character  enough  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  the  world.  From  henceforth  all  men,  from  the 
most  absolute  monarch  to  the  most  abject  subject,  were 
to  reckon  with  what  Americans  had  done  and  what  their 
country  had  come  to  mean. 

NATIONALITY  ONE  OF  WASHINGTON'S  TRIUMPHS 

Under  Washington,  nationality  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.  There  were  those  who  resisted  it  then; 
there  were  those  who  would  resist  it  later,  through  the 
promulgation  of  resolutions  and  finally  by  force  of  arms. 
There  were  those  at  home,  not  confined  to  any  one  sec- 
tion, and  there  were  enemies  of  republican  institutions 
abroad,  who,  for  their  own  selfish  reasons,  were  willing 
to  see  the  great  experiment  of  self-government  fail.  But 
it  was  not  to  fail ;  it  was  not  to  diminish.  It  was  to  suc- 
ceed ;  it  was  to  increase ;  it  was  to  become  all  free.  We 
are  not  to  criticise  the  fathers  because  they  did  not 
abolish  slavery.  Progress  goes  forward  step  by  step. 
They  took  their  step,  and  in  the  pathway  of  humanity 
it  has  a  measurement  of  great  length.  If  they  could  not 
acknowledge  universal  freedom,  they  declared  principles 
and  they  adopted  institutions  which  by  their  very  main- 
tenance would  establish  universal  freedom.  But  it  was 
not  only  the  fact,  but  the  method,  which  is  of  impor- 
tance to  us  now.  There  had  to  be  an  atonement  for 
slavery.  The  great  evil  of  its  existence  had  to  be  re- 
sisted by  the  great  sacrifice  which  was  made,  both  by  the 
South  and  the  North,  for  its  abolition.  It  was  out  of 
that  sacrifice  that  there  came  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  Lincoln.  Out  of  it  all  there 
came  a  most  unexpected  demonstration  of  the  great 
strength  of  free  institutions  and  the  power  of  an  awak- 
ened conscience  in  determining  the  lot  of  mankind. 

It  is  this  same  force  which  sometimes  works  for  a  long 
period  silently,  with  a  still  small  voice,  and  again  goes 
forth  as  an  army  with  banners,  which,  for  a  century 
now,  has  shielded  the  Western  Hemisphere  from  the 
menace  of  old-world  aggressions,  giving  Mexico  to  the 
Mexicans  and  the  opportunity  for  freedom  to  the  islands 
of  the  seas. 

Our  country  had  proceeded  through  the  course  of  its 
history  not  unmindful  of  the  obligations  due  to  foreign 
nations,  not  undesirous  of  promoting  the  friendly  rivalry 
of  commercial  intercourse.  It  had  been  not  only  the 
merchandise,  but  the  word  of  America,  which  has  gone 
forth  into  all  the  world.  The  name  of  Washington  was 
known  and  cherished  in  all  lands  and  among  all  peoples, 
and  his  country  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  Lincoln  saw 
it,  the  last,  best  hope  of  the  world.  From  it  there  went 
out  a  missionary  spirit  carrying  the  promise  of  general 
enlightenment,  for  wherever  the  American  missionary 
has  gpne  he  has  carried  not  only  the  story  of  the  Gospel, 
but  with  it  the  power  to  establish  schools  and  build  hos- 
pitals. They  ministered  to  the  body,  to  the  intellect, 
and  to  the  soul.  By  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  they 


supported  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  power  of  America 
became  a  great  organizing  force  wherever  it  went,  but  it 
did  not  seek  foreign  conquests  and  shrank  almost  from 
assuming  the  government  of  those  dependencies  which 
the  doing  of  duty  has  entrusted  to  its  care.  Serene  in 
its  power,  in  the  doing  of  justice  to  all,  free  from  all 
foreign  alliances,  having  nothing  to  gain  from  war,  fore- 
most in  its  organized  efforts  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world,  it  expected  and  feared  no  possible  aggression. 

THE  PART  OF  LINCOLN 

But  imconsciously,  almost  unwillingly,  that  nation 
which  had  been  established  by  Washington  and  made 
free  under  Lincoln  had  become  a  world  power.  The 
setting  of  its  own  house  in  order,  great  as  that  accom- 
plishment had  been,  might  give  it  the  power  to  meet  its 
obligations ;  it  could  not  give  it  the  power  to  avoid  them. 
When  a  military  despotism  which  held  in  its  grasp  a 
great  people  threatened  to  destroy  the  free  governments 
of  Europe,  when  America  at  last  came  to  realize  the 
issue,  the  soul  of  her  people  was  bound  to  respond. 

When  the  leader  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
reached  France,  I  do  not  know  whether,  as  he  stood  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  that  great  Frenchman  who  had  first 
befriended  our  country,  he  said:  "Lafayette,  we  are 
here,"  but  the  event  makes  the  report  a  reality.  From 
the  day  when  the  prow  of  the  Mayflower  touched  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  wherever  any  power  has 
sought  to  substitute  the  rule  of  force  for  the  rule  of 
conscience  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  the  soul  of  America 
has  stood  beside  the  champions  of  freedom  proclaiming, 
"We  are  here."  That  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  by 
which  they  had  saved  themselves  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  called  them  forth  in  the  twentieth 
century  to  cast  the  deciding  weight  of  their  sword  into 
the  balance  of  liberty. 

The  trial  by  battle  has  been  decisive.  It  was  as  de- 
cisive as  Yorktown.  A  stricken  and  impoverished  world 
has  since  been  struggling  to  organize  and  adopt  into 
permanent  institutions  the  results  of  that  victory.  Fore- 
most among,  the  desires  of  all  peoples  has  been  the  wish 
to  secure  new  guarantees  of  peace.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  delegates  to  the  Paris  Conference  were  inspired  by 
that  noble  ideal.  Amid  all  the  contending  elements, 
they  failed  to  propose  a  plan  which  harmonized  with  the 
spirit  of  America. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  American  soul  longed  to 
establish  a  condition  which  held  the  promise  of  a  perma- 
nent peace ;  but  its  ideal  was  for  a  peace  not  imposed  by 
the  major  forces  of  the  world  from  without,  but  main- 
tained by  the  moral  power  of  the  world  from  within.  It 
saw  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  whether  intended  or 
not,  a  diminution  of  its  independence,  and  in  its  pro- 
visions the  final  sanction,  not  of  conscience,  but  of  force. 
It  was  the  American  conception  that  nations,  like  men, 
should  be  free  by  coming  unto  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
by  living  in  obedience  to  the  law.  That  was  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  war.  To  translate  that  meaning  into  a 
resolution,  to  draft  it  into  an  agreement,  to  adopt  it  as 
an  ordinance,  to  establish  it  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  mankind,  for  the  guidance  of  the  society 
of  free  nations,  was  a  world  desire  which  has  tested  the 
statesmanship  of  civilization. 
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THE  TASKS  OF  THIS  DAY 

It  was  in  part  in  response  to  this  desire  that  the 
Washington  Conference  was  called.  Men  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  methods  of  securing  peace 
was  by  making  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  performing 
the  necessary  services  to  remove  some  of  the  causes  of 
war.  It  is  this  which  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  greater  purpose  of  America.  It  was  not  merely  the 
voice  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one  administration, 
but  the  true  voice  of  America,  which  proposed,  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Conference,  the  scrapping  of 
thirty  of  its  capital  ships,  aggregating  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons,  of  which  fifteen  were  new 
ships  under  construction,  on  which  there  had  already 
been  spent  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars, and  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years  the  capital  ships 
of  this  nation  be  limited  to  eighteen  in  number,  of  a 
displacement  of  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  It  was 
the  same  voice  which  limited  the  use  of  submarines  and 
forbid  the  use  of  poison  gas,  which  circumscribed  the 
menace  of  further  fortifications  in  the  Pacific,  secured 
justice  for  China  and  equal  opportunities  of  participa- 
tion in  her  trade  and  development,  and  which  finally 
removed  the  danger  of  the  English-Japanese  Treaty, 
which  relied  on  the  sanction  of  force,  and  proposed  in 
its  place  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  which  rests  on  the 
sanction  of  justice. 

VALUES  IN  THE  FOUR-POWER  PACT 

The  great  strength  of  this  treaty  is  its  simplicity.  It 
does  not  undertake  to  establish  any  artificial  relation- 
ship; it  recognizes  the  natural  relationship  between  na- 
tions. It  does  not  make  any  new  law;  it  acknowledges 
the  binding  force  of  an  eternal  law.  It  is  an  agreement 
to  respect  mutual  rights,  and  whenever  those  rights  are 
endangered,  to  resort  to  mutual  consultation.  This  has 
a  sanction  to  which  all  force  is  subject 

"Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he 
shall  hear  thee,  thou  has  gained  thy  brother. 

"But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established. 

"And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
church :  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

That  rests  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 

Unto  America  there  has  been  granted  possession  of 
great  power,  which  carries  with  it  great  obligations. 
Our  domestic  burdens  are  great,  but  the  resources  with 
which  they  can  be  met  are  greater  still.  We  did  not 
suddenly  become  a  great  people  in  1917,  or  relinquish 
our  greatness  in  1918.  The  greatness  was  there,  created 
through  long  years  of  endeavor.  The  occasion  revealed 
its  existence.  The  meaning  of  America  is  not  to  be 
found  in  a  life  without  toil.  Freedom  is  not  only  bought 
with  a  great  price;  it  is  maintained  by  unremitting 
effort.  The  successful  conduct  of  our  economic  life  is 
not  easy;  it  cannot  be  made  easy.  The  burdens  of  ex- 
istence, the  weight  of  civilization,  cannot  be  taken  from 
the  people.  There  is  no  way  to  establish  a  better  rela- 
tionship among  the  people  of  this  nation  save  through 


each  making  great  sacrifice;  but  nowhere  does  duty  done 
and  sacrifice  made  hold  the  promise  of  larger  success. 
The  final  solution  of  these  problems  will  not  be  found 
in  the  interposition  of  government  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  people,  but  rather  in  following  the  wisdom  of  Wash- 
ington, who  refused  to  exercise  authority  over  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  people  might  exercise  authority  over  them- 
selves. It  is  not  in  the  laying  on  of  force,  but  in  the 
development  of  the  public  conscience,  that  salvation  lies. 

AMERICA  READY  TO  HELP  WORLD 

America  stands  ready  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  world ;  but  it  cannot  live  the  life  of  other  peoples ; 
it  cannot  remove  from  them  the  necessity  of  working 
out  their  own  destiny.  It  recognizes  their  independence 
and  the  right  to  establish  their  own  form  of  government, 
but  America  will  join  no  nation  in  destroying  what  it 
believes  ought  to  be  preserved,  or  in  profaning  what  it 
believes  ought  to  be  held  sacred.  We  are  at  peace  with 
all  peoples. 

We  do  not  deny  our  duty  to  continue  the  making  of 
sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  the  world.  It  is  not  alone 
for  their  sake,  but  for  our  own  sake,  that  we  should 
pursue  that  course.  We  have  adopted  toward  the  world 
the  policy  of  Washington — not  of  repression,  not  of  dic- 
tation, not  of  coercion,  not  of  imperialism — a  policy  of 
co-operation,  relieving  distress;  of  forbearance,  of  help- 
fulness, of  sympathy,  of  forgiveness — a  policy  which  is, 
first  of  all,  American,  but  a  policy,  above  all,  of  faith 
in  the  sanction  of  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind. 
That  sanction  is  eternal.  In  it  alone  is  the  promise  of 
a  larger  freedom. 


THE    MIS5TATEMENT5    OF    LORD    LEE 
REGARDING  THE  ARTICLE  BY  COM- 
MANDER CA5TEX  AND  FRENCH 
SUBMARINE  POLICY 

By  MAURICE  LEON,  of  the  New  York  Bar 

COMMANDER  CASTEX,  of  the  French  navy,  wrote  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  French  Naval  Review 
of  January,    1920,   entitled   "Synthesis   of   Submarine 
Warfare — Characteristics    of    the    German    Submarine 
Warfare." 
In  that  article  it  is  stated: 

"For  our  enemies,  submarines  represented  indeed,  or  at 
least  they  thought  so,  the  new  engine,  the  technical  and  ma- 
terial upsetting,  which  rendered  obsolete  the  old  teachings. 
.  .  .  The  undisclosed  tool,  last  creation  of  the  human 
mind,  must  sweep  away  not  alone  ancient  methods,  but  also 
ancient  principles.  .  .  .  Cruiser  warfare  exclusively  re- 
vealed itself  powerless  in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels;  it 
failed  during  the  epoch  of  surface  motor  ships;  very  well; 
but  this  will  not  be  so  if  the  submarines  are  brought  into 
play.  With  these  everything  changes.  New  times  have  ar- 
rived. The  submarine  is  future,  Is  salvation  (page  23). 

"The  Gci'mans  reason  thus:  A  new  cruiser  warfare  very 
easy  to  carry  on,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  old, 
appears  as  easily  realizable.  The  old  theories  fall  to  pieces 
before  the  new  engine.  Principles  themselves  lose  their  in- 
violable character  and  are  impaired.  What  was  formerly 
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destined  to  failure  becomes  child  play,  thanks  to  the  sub- 
marines. After  some  centuries  of  waiting,  thanks  to  the  in- 
genuity of  men,  the  instrument  is  held  at  last,  the  system, 
the  device,  to  say  it  all,  which  will  overthrow,  this  time 
finally,  the  English  naval  power"  (page  24).  (Italics  mine.) 

As  shown  by  the  communique  published  in  the  press  • 
of  December  31,  1921,  this  statement  by  a  French  officer 
of  the  German  conception  of  the  real  value  of  the  sub- 
marine was  dealt  with  by  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham,  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  at  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference,  on  December  30,  1921,  in  the  following 
manner : 

Taking  out  of  its  context  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  on  page  24,  he  quoted  it  as  an  expression  of 
Commander  Castex's  own  opinion  without  mentioning 
the  introductory  words,  "The  Germans  reason  thus," 
nor  the  words.  'For  our  enemies,  the  submarines  repre- 
sented indeed,  or  at  least  they  thought  so,"  which  con- 
stitute the  introduction  of  a  similar  paragraph  on  the 
previous  page,  and  he  also  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
subtitle,  "Characteristics  of  German  submarine  war- 
fare." 

Lord  Lee  then  made  the  following  remarks : 

"I  have  quoted  this  because,  as  I  say,  they  are  the  utter- 
ances of  a  responsible  member  of  the  French  naval  staff, 
who,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  in  a  high  position  and  was 
the  actual  head  of  a  bureau.  These  things  are  known  to  our 
naval  staff,  of  course;  indeed,  they  were  published  to  the 
world  under  the  authority  of  the  French  naval  staff. 

"Now,  this  officer,  who  is  appointed  principal  lecturer  to 
the  senior  officers'  course,  will,  no  doubt,  unless  a  change 
of  policy  takes  place,  be  pouring  what  we  regard  as  this 
infamy  and  this  poison  into  the  ears  of  the  serving  officers 
of  the  French  navy. 

"That  is  the  justification  for  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
the  apprehensions  and  even  the  bitterness  that  we  must  feel 
in  the  thought  that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
our  present  allies,  our  late  comrades  in  arms,  in  the  greatest 
war  the  world  has  ever  known,  should  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  warfare  of  that  kind." 

One  month  later,  on  January  31,  1922,  Lord  Lee's 
statements  being  unretracted,  the  French  Ambassador 
addressed  the  Arms  Conference  and,  according  to  official 
communique,  stated : 

"The  quotation  given  by  Lord  Lee  began  by  three  words 
indispensable  for  the  understanding  thereof  and  they  were: 
'This  is  the  way  the  Germans  are  reasoning.'  What  he  was 
citing  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  Germans,  not  the  point 
of  view  of  the  French.  The  mistake  is  the  more  difficult  to 
understand  that  not  once,  but  twice,  Commander  Castex 
had  taken  the  same  precaution,  saying  at  the  preceding 
page:  'For  our  enemies,  these  ships  did  represent,  or  at 
least  they  thought  so,  the  new  engine,  the  technical  and 
material  upsetting  that  was  going  to  make  every  old  teach- 
ing obsolete.' 

"More  than  that,  the  very  title  of  the  article  leaves  no 
doubts  as  to  its  purpose.  For  its  complete  form,  which  had 
not  been  quoted,  reads:  'Synthesis  of  submarine  warfare — 
Characteristics  of  the  German  submarine  warfare.'  If, 
therefore,  one  wants,  on  account  of  these  lines  of  Commander 
Castex,  to  be  anxious  about  something,  it  must  be  about  the 


German  enemies  and  not  the  French  friends  of  Great 
Britain. 

"Third.  Captain  Castex  has  been  reported  as  approving  of 
the  infamous  use  of  submarines  German  fashion.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  this  may  have  been  stated,  since  in 
the  French  the  officer  clearly  and  peremptorily  expressed 
himself  to  the  reverse.  After  having  said  that  the  fact  that 
they  used  the  submarines  could  not  be  blamed  as  such  on 
the  Germans,  he  adds :  'The  only  reproach  that  can  be  set 
up  against  them  is  to  have  too  frequently  and  in  too  many 
particular  cases  smeared  their  flag  by  conducting  subma- 
rine warfare  with  barbarity  and  with  an  aggravation  of 
odious  acts — a  useless,  besides,  and  stupid  cruelty,  for  it 
served  in  no  way  the  purposes  of  the  war  and  because  in 
the  end  it  turned  against  their  own  interest  by  raising 
against  them  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  conscience 
of  the  civilized  people  of  the  world.' 

"Am  I  not  entitled  to  maintain  that  Commander  Castex 
was  not  only  not  approving  of  these  German  ways  and 
means,  but  expressly  condemned  them? 

"Fourth.  It  has  also  been  said  that  Commander  Castex 
was  probably  teaching  the  theories  thus  attributed  to  him  in 
the  French  naval  schools;  and  it  has  been  said  in  such  un- 
kind and  cruel  words  that  my  heart  is  still  bleeding  at  the 
thought  of  them.  Which  words  were  as  follows : 

"  'Now  this  officer,  who  is  appointed  principal  lecturer  to 
the  senior  officers'  course  will,  no  doubt,  unless  a  change 
of  policy  takes  place,  be  pouring  what  we  regard  as  this 
infamy  and  this  poison  into  the  ears  of  the  serving  officers 
of  the  French  navy.' 

"The  answer  to  this  is  twofold  and  simple :  There  is  no 
need  for  us  to  change  our  policy.  Captain  Castex  cannot 
teach  what  has  been  called  that  infamy,  first,  because  he 
detests  it ;  second,  because  his  course  of  lecturing  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  submarines ;  the  subject  of  his  lessons  is  the 
organization  of  the  general  staff." 

In  answer  to  this  exposition  of  the  facts  by  Ambas- 
sador Jusserand,  Lord  Lee  still  did  not  retract,  but. 
stated  in  substance  that  he  was  unprepared,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  Commander  Castex's  article  was  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion.  He  also  took  refuge  behind  the  repu- 
diation which  Admiral  de  Bon  of  the  French  delegation 
made  of  the  views  attributed  by  Lord  Lee  to  Commander 
Castex,  a  repudiation  which  came  immediately  after 
Lord  Lee  had  launched  his  sensation  and  at  a  time  when 
Admiral  de  Boil  was  warranted,  as  was  the  public  in 
general,  in  believing  that  Lord  Lee,  as  head  of  the 
British  Admiralty  and  one  of  the  British  delegates  to 
the  Conference,  would  be  incapable  of  making  unfair 
and  unfounded  statements  regarding  the  matter  which 
he  had  thus  brought  up  without  the  least  warning,  based 
upon  an  article  which  had  appeared  two  years  before. 

Fortunately,  British  sense  of  honor  and  fair  play 
found  a  worthy  upholder  in  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  who,  in  a  statement  cabled  to  this  country  by 
the  United  Xews  and  published  on  February  6,  showed 
that  Lord  Lee  had  misstated  the  facts  and  suggested 
that  the  incident  required  an  apology  to  Commanuder 
Castex  and  to  the  French  Admiralty. 

The  cables  tell  us  that  upon  his  return  to  London, 
Lord  Lee,  instead  of  retracting,  now  offers  to  bet  £100 
with  the  editor  of  the  London  Times  that  lie  is  right, 
and  seeks  to  make  a  personal  issue  of  the  matter  between 
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him  and  the  Tii/irx  editor.  Is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  a  responsible  British  minister  should  treat  a  grave 
matter  so  flippantly? 

Meanwhile  the  fact  remains  that  the  sensational  mis- 
statements  made  by  Lord  Lee  on  December  30,  which, 
it  seems,  were  preceded  by  similar  misstatements  in  the 
Herman  press  concerning  the  article  of  Commander 
Castex,  swept  this  country  from  end  to  end  and  created 
for  a  while  a  veritable  flood  of  anti-French  publicity, 
while  Ambassador  Jusserand's  exposition  of  the  truth 
has  not  received  equal  circulation  by  far  and  the  London 
Times  editor's  statement,  which  has  coincided  with  that 
of  the  French  Ambassador,  has  received  comparatively 
limited  publicity.  The  harm  done  by  Lord  Lee  remains 
in  large  measure  not  undone.  It  was  done  through  the 
press  and  only  through  the  press  can  it  be  undone. 

Anglo-French  discord,  aired  in  this  country,  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  both  England  and  France, 
who  are  also  our  enemies.  Lord  Lee's  amazing  perform- 
ance has  hurt  France  temporarily,  but  will  not  in  the 
long  run,  for  truth  will  prevail,  while  England  is  bound 
to  suffer  from  such  acts  by  one  of  her  representatives. 
The  light  of  truth  must  be  turned  on  it  lest  such  an 
incident  be  repeated.  It  savors  of  Bismarck  and  the 
Ems  telegram.  Lord  Lee  has  misstated  the  facts  and 
lias  not  retracted. 


HAITI'S  APPEAL  TO  AMERICANS 

By  Prof.  PIERRE  HUDICOURT 

This  article  embodies  the  more  important  parts  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Professor  Hudicourt  at  a  Popular  Govern- 
ment League  luncheon  in  Washington,  February  2,  1922. 
The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  prints  it  in  justice  to  the  Haitian 
people,  who  are  under  obvious  handicaps  in  presenting  their 
side  of  the  debate  on  conditions  in  Haiti  to  the  American 
people. — THE  EDITOR. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN-.  LADIES  AND  GEXTLEMKX:  It  is  my 
privilege  to  express  today  before  an  American 
gathering  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  Haitian  people 
toward  the  people  of  America.  This  sentiment  is  en- 
tirely one  of  confidence  and  friendliness.  Living  on  the 
same  hemisphere,  having  enjoyed,  like  you,  the  benefits 
derived  from  an  independence  conquered  at  the  high 
price  of  prolonged  suffering  and  bloodshed  when  we 
threw  off  the  yoke,  not  of  one,  but  of  three  old-world 
powers  who  were  successively  determined  to  keep  us  en- 
slaved, the  Haitian  people  have  always  had  the  same 
aspirations  as  yourselves  and  the  same  love  of  liberty 
and  independence.  Six  and  a  half  years  ago  this  liberty, 
achieved  by  our  forefathers  not  long  after  your  own, 
was  taken  from  us  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Well,  to  date,  the  Haitian  people  have  never  held  the 
American  people  responsible  for  the  miseries  inflicted 
by  your  military  forces,  acting,  as  we  have  always  be- 
lieved, under  the  inspiration  of  commercial  and  finan- 
cial interests,  and  not  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Hai- 
tian people  have  not  hesitated  to  appeal  to  what  they 
still  believe  is  the  tradition  and  the  heritage  of  your 
country.  And  in  this  connection  a  few  words  about  our 
own  history  may  be  pertinent. 


EARLY  DANGERS  NUMEROUS 

The  day  after  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  Haiti,  on  the  first  of  January,  1804,  our 
country,  ravaged  by  fourteen  years  of  bitter  struggle, 
was  confronted  with  all  kinds  of  financial  difficulties, 
which  seriously  handicapped  our  economic  development. 
We  were  in  constant  fear  of  invasion  by  France,  and  our 
difficulties  with  that  country  were  only  solved  by  the 
payment  of  the  heavy  indemnity  of  ninety  million 
francs,  the  interest  of  which  proved  a  heavy  burden. 
For  the  following  hundred  years  Haiti  continued  more 
or  less  isolated.  Your  country  itself  did  not  recognize 
our  independence  until  the  administration  of  that  im- 
mortal friend  of  mankind,  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  had 
our  internal  dissentions  and  our  revolutions,  and  candor 
compels  me  to  admit  that  in  a  few  years  before  the 
American  occupation  they  were  frequent.  But,  never- 
theless, they  were  Haiti's  own  affair,  because  in  these 
disturbances  no  foreigners  were  ever  injured.  We  are 
proud  and  happy  to  say  that  under  Haitian  governments 
no  American  life  was  ever  lost.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member also  that  throughout  all  these  years  the  Hai- 
tians scrupulously  paid  the  interest  on  their  external 
and  internal  debt ;  that  is  more  than  several  of  your  own 
Southern  States  did.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  that  a 
number  of  them  repudiated  their  financial  obligation 
some  years  after  your  Civil  War.  Please  always  remem- 
ber this  when  you  hear  talk  of  anarchy  in  Haiti. 

PEOPLE  PROTESTED  AMERICAN  ACTIONS 

Xow,  whatever  the  conditions  were  in  Haiti,  the  Hai- 
tian people  are  united  in  protesting  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  landing  and  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican forces  on  Haitian  soil  since  1915;  for  the  seizure 
by  American  marines  of  our  custom-houses,  and  indeed 
of  all  our  revenues ;  for  the  dissolution  of  our  legislative 
bodies;  for  the  use  of  coercive  measures  to  force  an  un- 
welcome and  undesired  treaty  upon  the  country,  and  to 
compel  us  to  adopt  a  constitution  by  totally  illegal 
means.  Under  Haitian  civil  law,  and  I  am  sure  under 
American  law,  as  indeed  under  law  everywhere,  an  agree- 
ment between  individuals  is  not  binding  unless  the  con- 
sent for  both  parties  has  been  freely  obtained.  Three 
causes  are  recognized  by  jurisprudence  as  vitiating  the 
consent,  viz :  violence,  error,  and  fraud.  If  one  of  these 
causes  exists  the  agreement  is  null  and  void.  These 
same  conditions  which  apply  to  a  civil  agreement  are 
required  also  by  international  law  for  any  international 
agreement.  It  is  our  contention  and  our  belief,  there- 
fore, that  the  convention  of  1915  which  holds  Haiti  to- 
day is  null  and  void  and  should  be  so  declared. 

THE  FACTS 

It  is  not  my  desire  or  my  purpose  as  a  guest  in  your 
country  to  be  critical  of  its  actions.  The  facts  them- 
selves tell  what  has  occurred ;  but  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  pointing  out  that  these  facts  indicate  that  America's 
action  in  Haiti  was  contrary,  first,  to  the  formal  agree- 
ment signed  on  the  18th  of  October,  1907,  at  the  second 
Hague  Peace  Conference,  of  which  Haiti  is  a  signatory, 
relating  to  the  necessary  formalities  which  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war,  for  America's 
acts  against  Haiti,  while  never  so  declared,  were  in 
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reality  acts  of  war.  Second,  America's  action  was  con- 
trary to  the  formal  agreement  signed  on  October  18, 
1907,  at  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  of  which 
Haiti  is  also  a  signatory,  relating  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  Third,  contrary  to  the 
special  agreement  entered  into  on  the  seventh  of  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Haiti,  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  by  the 
convention  of  July  26,  1899,  of  all  differences  of  a  legal 
nature  which  may  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
Fourth,  it  is  contrary  to  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  first  purpose  of  which  was  to  defend  the 
weaker  nations  of  America  from  attack  by  the  stronger. 
America's  action  is  contrary  to  the  immortal  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  American  Constitution,  which  con- 
stitutes for  the  present  time  the  vade  mecum  of  all 
democracies. 

AMERICAN  VIOLATION  OF  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES 

America's  action  against  Haiti's  independence  and 
sovereignty  is  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  America's 
Supreme  Court,  based  upon  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Eights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law  on  January  6, 
1916,  as  follows: 

1.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  protect 
and  to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  im- 
plies the  right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect 
itself  or  to  conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of 
unlawful  acts  against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

2.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and 
is  free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control 
from  other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not 
interfere  with  or  violate  the  right  of  other  States. 

3.  Every  nation  is,  in  law  and  before  law,  the  equal 
of  every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions, and  all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  ac- 
cording  to    the    Declaration    of    Independence    of   the 
United  States,  "to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them." 

4.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  de- 
fined boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  its  territories  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  found  therein. 

5.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  pro- 
tected by  all  other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  cor- 
relative, and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

6.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international;  national  in  the  same  sense 
that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  surely  to 
the  decision  of  all  questions  involving  its  principles; 
international  in  that  sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Nations,  and  applicable  as  surely  to  all  questions 
between  and  among  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions involving  its  principles. 

DOUBTFUL  GOOD  FAITH  OF  DECLARATIONS 

Now,  what  are  the  motives  behind  the  American  occu- 
pation ?  Not  being  in  touch  with  the  State  Department 


and  the  Navy  Department  of  your  country,  I  cannot  say. 
The  treaty  which  was  imposed  upon  Haiti  against  its 
will  specifically  states:  "That  the  United  States  has  no 
aim  except  to  insure,  .establish,  and  help  maintain  Hai- 
tian independence  and  the  establishment  of  a  firm  and 
stable  government  by  the  Haitian  people."  Well,  gen- 
tlemen., to  date  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  evidence 
in  Haiti  of  any  such  purpose.  Not  only  has  the  United 
States  failed  to  carry  out  a  single  provision  of  the  treaty 
which  it  composed  and'  imposed,  but  every  move  has 
been  contrary  to  Haiti's  interests,  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  democratic  government,  and  designed 
apparently  merely  to  aid  American  investors.  If  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  "aid  the  establish- 
ment of  a  firm  and  stable  government"  by  the  Haitian 
people,  why  did  the  United  States  dissolve  and  abolish 
all  forms  of  representative  government  in  our  country? 
Does  any  one  here  think  that  the  Haitian  people  would 
be  aided  by  holding  them  under  martial  law,  by  prevent- 
ing elections,  and  by  giving  us  every  day  visible  proof 
of  the  utter  contempt  for  the  laws  which  the  United 
States  itself  was  responsible  for  at  the  hands  of  its  mili- 
tary and  civil  officials?  Indeed,  an  election  of  a  presi- 
dent under  the  constitution  which  was  written  for  us, 
according  to  his  own  boast,  by  Franklin  Roosevelt,  has 
been  due,  but  by  orders  of  the  marine  corps  no  such  elec- 
tion has  been  held.  The  president,  who  has  been  elected 
with  the  assistance  of  the  marine  corps,  should  end  his 
term  next  May,  and  no  one  in  Haiti  today  among  the 
Haitians  knows  whether  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  gov- 
ernment illegally  to  extend  his  term,  illegally  to  appoint 
another  president  to  office,  or  indeed  has  the  slightest 
inkling  of  what  the  future  holds. 

AMERICANS  SEEK  CHEAP  LABOR 

We  are  a  conquered  and  helpless  people.  The  United 
States  has  abolished  every  real  form  of  self-government. 
The  president  himself  is  a  mere  figurehead,  a  device  of 
the  occupation  to  give  an  appearance  of  legality  and  of 
democratic  sanction  to  its  own  acts.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  every  marine  private,  of 
every  small  civil  official.  We  have  neither  recourse  in 
law  nor  the  right  of  appeal,  even  to  higher  authorities 
in  the  United  States.  Why  do  the  American  interests 
want  Haiti  ?  For  one  thing  labor  is  cheaper  there  than 
almost  any  other  place  on  earth.  It  can  be  obtained  for 
the  sum  of  20  cents  a  day,  a  fact  enthusiastically  boasted 
of  in  a  recent  prospectus  of  the  Haitian- American  Sugar 
Co.,  when  it  was  trying  to  float  a  loan  in  the  United 
States.  This  prospectus  pointed  out  that  the  average 
daily  wage  in  Cuba  was  $1.75,  in  Haiti  20  cents.  The 
president  of  the  United  West  Indies  Corporation,  an- 
other large  American  development  company,  which  has 
acquired  vast  tracts  of  land  since  the  Franklin  Roosevelt 
constitution  permitted  strangers  to  acquire  it,  testified 
recently  before  the  senatorial  commission  of  inquiry : 
"We  would  not  invest  capital  in  Haiti  if  we  could  only 
get  9  or  10  per  cent  out  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  pros- 
pects for  investment  of  capital  in  Haiti  are  far  in  excess 
of  10  per  cent."  Now  what  are  these  development  com- 
panies doing  and  planning  to  do?  They  are  planning 
by  one  means  or  another  to  push  the  little  Haitian  land- 
owner off  his  land,  the  land  that  he  has  held  and  culti- 
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vati-il  from  father  to  son  since  our  war  of  independence, 
whfii  the  great  slave-holding  estates  were  distributed 
among  the  peasants.  Having  deprived  them  of  their 
land.  they_will  force  these  people,  who  have  always  been 
happy  and  contented,  who,  by  virtue  of  having  a  little 
/lii'cc  of  land  all  Ilieir  own,  have  never  known  want,  to 
force  these  people,  I  say,  to  become  homeless  itinerant 
day  laborers,  working  at  the  glorious  wage  of  20  cents  a 
day,  in  the  seasons  when  work  is  provided — that  is  to 
say.  for  only  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  During  the 
other  six  months,  robbed  of  their  little  property,  God 
knows  what  they  will  do!  You  will,  therefore,  you  who 
have  supposedly  come  to  help  us,  have  introduced  the 
American  wage  system  and  American  unemployment  in 
Haiti. 

HAITI  OPPOSES  PROPOSED  LOAN 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  a  final  word  on  a 
matter  which  I  consider  of  paramount  importance  in 
obtaining  a  just  settlement  of  the  Haitian  situation. 
While  a  senatorial  commission  of  investigation  was  still 
on  its  way  to  Haiti,  on  what  purported  to  be  the  first 
serious  investigation  of  the  events  of  the  last  six  years, 
and  while  a  resolution,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  King,  of  Utah,  who  was  formerly 
a  member  of  that  commission,  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  American  occupation  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  which  gives  America  complete  financial  control 
of  the  island,  the  American  occupation  is  negotiating 
with  American  bankers  for  a  large  loan  with  Haiti. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  loan,  which  is  made  subject  to 
the  convention  of  1915,  the  Haitian  finances  will  be  sub- 
ject to  American  control  for  thirty  years.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  it  is  the  hope  of  those  Americans  who  desire  to 
perpetuate  the  American  hold  on  Haiti  to  have  this  loan 
an  accomplished  fact  at  the  earliest  moment,  so  that  the 
question  of  abrogation  of  the  treaty  will  be  still  further 
complicated.  Haiti  does  not  want  this  loan.  Haiti  does 
not  need  this  loan.  But  in  any  event  I  desire  to  protest 
emphatically  against  the  consummation  of  that  loan 
while  the  entire  Haitian  question  is  sub  judice.  The 
Haitians  desire  the  immediate  return  of  their  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  Let  them,  then,  if  they  feel  that 
they  need  a  loan,  negotiate  it  freely  upon  such  terms  as 
they  are  able  to  secure.  If  the  free  Haitian  Government 
should  be  willing  to  pledge  certain  part  of  its  revenues 
against  such  a  loan,  it  can  do  so.  But  the  loan  now  con- 
templated, like  every  other  action  based  upon  the  illegal 
occupation,  we  repudiate  in  principle,  and  we  object  to 
it  vehemently  as  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  conditions 
which  now  exist.  To  these  conditions  the  Haitian  people 
will  never  consent.  We  have  been  a  patient  people.  We 
have  waited  for  six  years  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
United  States  would  render  justice.  We  have  not  yet 
abandoned  that  hope,  and  we  shall  never  abandon  our 
determination  to  regain  the  freedom  which  is  our  birth- 
right, 

THE  McCORMICK  COMMISSION 

Xow,  finally,  I  want  to  protest  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  which  I  am  capable,  in  the  name  of  your  own  im- 
mortal principles,  against  the  decision  rendered  recently 
by  a  senatorial  commission  which  went  to  Haiti  sup- 


posedly to  investigate  conditions  there.  That  commis- 
sion had  spent  some  weeks  in  the  United  States  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  marine  officers  and  bankers  inter- 
ested in  Haiti.  When  it  came  to  hear  the  Haitian  side, 
to  hear  the  story  of  six  years  of  tyranny,  it  spent  actually 
only  five  days  on  the  island,  of  which  but  one  and  a  half 
was  devoted  to  taking  testimony.  The  rest  of  that  time 
was  largely  spent  in  the  company  of  the  marine  corps 
and  of  American  investors.  Immediately  on  its  return, 
although  the  commission  had  announced  in  Haiti  that 
the  case  was  by  no  means  closed,  and  that  hearings  would 
continue,  it  rendered  a  decision  in  a  preliminary  report. 
This  report  recommended  that  the  marines  stay  in 
Haiti;  that  there  be  no  abrogation  of  the  convention; 
that  a  high  commissioner,  who  would  be  a  virtual  dic- 
tator, should  co-ordinate  the  various  civil  and  military 
functions,  and  that  the  loan  must  be  put  through  at 
once.  Now,  if  this  is  "the  establishment  of  a  firm  and 
stable  government  by  the  Haitian  people,"  I  leave  it  to 
your  sober  judgment.  For  my  part,  if  the  United  States 
desires  to  annex  Haiti,  to  make  it  an  American  colony, 
of  which  America's  every  single  act  affords  convincing 
evidence,  why  not  say  so?  Why  continue  the  sham  and 
the  hypocrisy  of  pretending,  against  the  will  of  the  entire 
Haitian  people,  that  you  are  there  for  philanthropic 
reasons?  As  I  said,  the  Haitian  people  have  been  a 
patient  people.  They  are  a  good  and  kindly  people.  But 
once  they  lose  all  hope  in  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
I  do  not  know  what  may  ensue.  I  ask  those  of  you  who 
.  believe  in  the  rights  of  liberty  and  independence  for 
small  countries  what  your  course  would  be? 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  COURTS 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

"JUSTICE,  SIB,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "is  the  great  in- 
J  terest  of  man  on  earth.v  There  is  little  doubt  that 
in  making  this  statement  Webster  phrased  an  universal 
aspiration.  Because  of  this  concern  of  mankind,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  in  seeking  to  build  such  a  world- 
state  as  would  insure  justice  and  consequent  peace  men 
should  have  turned  to  the  idea  of  courts.  The  unfortu- 
nate fact  is  that  in  so  doing  mechanism  has  been  em- 
phasized rather  than  principle.  Instead  of  inquiring 
diligently  into  the  elements  of  justice,  however  adminis- 
tered, the  machinery  which  we  use  to  obtain  justice  has 
seemed  superior  to  the  spirit  which  must  guide  the  ma- 
chinery. We  have  acted  as  though  we  thought  that  if 
once  we  possessed  the  tools  justice  would  mechanically 
be  ground  out  without  further  effort  on  our  part. 
Laboriously  we  have  been  placing  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  point  of  the  argument  has  been  missed.  We 
might  as  well  regard  China  as  a  land  of  justice  because 
it  possesses  courts  and  judges,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
in  China  a  judge  will,  with  the  same  vocal  inflection, 
direct  a  man's  head  to  be  removed  whether  he  steals  ten 
pieces  of  "cash"  or  murders  his  wife.  The  principles  of 
even-handed  and  compensatory  justice  are  unknown, 
although  the  courts  function  with  certainty  and  expedi- 
tion. We  must  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  magic 
in  the  name  of  court. 

The  conception  remains  prevalent,  however,  that,  if 
we  but  establish  a  body  which  we  may  call  a  court,  then 
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differences  between  nations  will  be  settled  and  war  will 
cease  automatically,  or  at  least  through  the  efflux  of  time 
and  by  the  growth  among  nations  of  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing to  judicial  processes.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  judicial 
hanging  of  sheep-stealers  and  highway  robbers  in  Eng- 
land, persisted  in  over  hundreds  of  years,  did  not  make 
life  more  secure  or  appreciably  affect  the  census  of 
thieves.  Better  conditions  prevailing  in  England  and 
in  this  country  were  accomplished  by  the  rise  in  the 
standards  of  comfort,  education,  and  morality  which  was 
going  on  entirely  outside  of  courts  during  all  the  time 
that  the  gibbet  and  chains  were  familiar  spectacles.  This 
rise  has  gradually  educated  the  courts  themselves  into 
clearer  ideas  of  that  justice  with  which  they  were  orig- 
inally unfamiliar  even  superficially.  For  these  reasons 
we  should  stress  the  study  of  justice  rather  than  that 
of  forms  of  administration,  whether  classified,  as  we 
now  use  the  nomenclature,  as  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial. 

In  our  search  we  will  not  forget  that  peace,  which  it 
is  thought  will  be  brought  about  through  the  establish- 
ment of  courts,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  as  a 
tangible  good,  but  will  be  the  natural  result  of  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  justice,  coupled  with  a  gradual 
suppression  of  interested  ambitions,  unenlightened  self- 
ishness, and  natural  lawlessness. 

The  courts  at  best  have  but  limited  usefulness.  They 
interpret  or  administer  what  is  reputed  to  be  law  or 
what,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  bearing  in 
mind  existing  acceptations  of  law,  may  be  regarded  as 
proper.  While  we  speak  of  them  as  courts  of  justice, 
they  are  but  imperfectly  so  even  in  private  affairs.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  never  been  proposed  in  any 
authoritative  way  to  establish  international  courts  of 
justice  approximating  in  their  workings  even  the  im- 
perfect advancement  attaching  to  those  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  of  individuals. 

We  will  not  subject  ourselves  to  any  illusions  with 
regard  to  courts.  They  are  not  better  than  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  surroundings  of  judges  would  require. 
They  make  no  innovations.  They  blaze  no  trails.  They 
are  essentially  and  necessarily  reactionary.  In  such  ad- 
vances as  they  make,  from  the  nature  of  things  they  are 
often  behind  the  best  thought  of  the  community.  Their 
errors  and  their  slowness  of  advance  are  continually 
corrected  even  in  this  country  by  statutes  more  directly 
expressing  public  progress  or  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  to  attack  them  or  to  minimize  their 
usefulness,  but  simply  to  state  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
If  we  consider,  therefore,  our  experience  within  the  na- 
tion, we  have  no  right  to  expect  large  growth  in  our 
knowledge  and  application  of  justice  to  come  through 
the  existence  of  international  courts. 

At  the  most,  an  international  court  as  now  contem- 
plated, and  we  shall  refer  to  the  subject  later,  will  be 
a  court  of  law  and  not  of  justice,  two  things  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  confusedly  merged  into  one.  Even  as  to  the 
national  courts,  there  is  a  certain  truth  in  the  remark 
of  a  well-known  judge  that  the  purpose  of  courts  is  not 
to  administer  justice,  but  to  settle  disputes.  To  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  administration  of  law 
and  the  administration  of  justice  by  a  national  court, 
we  will  take  the  case  of  a  fugitive  negro  slave  before  the 
Civil  War  who  had  been  found  in  a  Northern  State. 


( 'ourts  of  law,  being  then  as  now  controlled  by  statute, 
would  direct  a  return  of  the  fugitive  to  the  master.  This 
was  done  even  when  the  whole  community  abhorred  the 
action  taken,  and  the  judge  himself  felt  that  he  was 
inflicting  injustice.  Many  a  time  has  it  occurred  in 
other  cases  that  the  judge  has  detested  the  thing  he  was 
called  upon  to  do,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  State  he  has 
followed  the  course  its  codes  have  laid  down  for  him. 
We  need  not  follow  this  line  of  discussion  further.  It 
perhaps  sufficiently  appears  already  that  law  and  justice 
are  not  synonymous,  and  that  even  in  national  affairs 
we  have  much  to  do  to  make  their  lines  coincident.  Inter- 
nationally we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  commenced 
this  work. 

In  discussing  international  courts  there  are  two  great 
questions  about  which  we  should  make  ourselves  en- 
tirely clear,  as,  lacking  clarity  of  vision  with  regard  to 
them,  we  are  likely  to  meet  with  severe  disappointments. 
The  first  of  these  questions  is,  What  shall  be  the  basic 
principles  which  must  control  the  operations  of  an  inter- 
national court?  The  second  is,  What  shall  be  the  limita- 
tions or  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court? 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  first  of  these  questions 
and  determine,  if  we  may,  whether,  in  the  existing  state 
of  what  is  called  international  law,  we  may  expect  from 
an  international  court  results  commensurate  with  its 
assumed  importance.  If  we  find  as  the  result  of  our 
studies  that  the  principles  which  as  matters  now  stand 
are  to  control  the  operations  of  the  court  are  in  them- 
selves outworn,  medieval,  corrupt,  and  false,  and  that 
the  court  in  its  findings  is  to  be  guided  by  them,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  workings  of  the  court  will  pro- 
duce a  so-called  justice  which  is  warped,  twisted,  and 
rotten.  There  is  no  subtle  alchemy  by  which  dross  pass- 
ing through  the  furnace  of  a  court-room  will  be  con- 
verted into  gold. 

Without  taking  the  time  at  this  point  to  elaborate  the 
argument,  we  can  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  vicious 
propositions  which  today  would  be  accepted  by  a  court. 

Among  them  are : 

A  State  is  a  non-moral  creation,  only  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible to  others  for  its  actions  by  its  own  consent. 

A  State  possesses  such  a  right  of  sovereignty  as  enables 
it  by  force,  if  it  can,  to  impose  its  will  on  other  States 
without  being  judicially  accused  of  wrong  for  so  doing. 

A  State  must  judge  for  itself  what  affects  its  own 
honor,  vital  interests,  or  independence. 

A  State,  after  a  successful  war,  has  a  right  to  impose 
its  will  upon  the  vanquished. 

A  State,  provided  it  has  sufficient  power,  may  possess 
interests  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State  and 
dictate  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

A  State  may  acquire  from  an  alien  conqueror  com- 
plete jurisdiction  over  a  vanquished  people,  violence 
creating  title. 

If  we  commence,  as  we  must  assuredly  do  today,  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  law  as  we  have  just  indicated,  what  right  have 
we  to  expect  that  any  court,  with  its  conservatism  and 
love  of  precedent,  can  bring  about  changes  beneficial  to 
mankind  ?  The  changes  must  come  from  some  other 
source,  and,  being  made,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to  give  them  suitable  application. 

But  if  we  had  basic  law  such  as  self-respecting  and 
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ivallv  intelligent  courts  might  administer  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, what  about  the  jurisdiction  we  propose  to 
give  our  international  judicial  bodies? 

Xational  courts  as  at  present  constituted  possess  infi- 
nite powers  which  we  shall  find  refused  to  international 
courts.  The  national  court  has  power  to  say  "Thou 
shalt  not"  as  well  as  'Thou  shalt."  While  no  criterion 
as  to  their  relative  importance,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  the  Ten  Commandments  given  the  Children 
of  Israel  there  are  eight  which  in  effect  say  "Thou  shalt 
not,"  and  there  are  but  two  which  in  truth  are  affirma- 
tive commands. 

The  ordinary  court  of  law  will  enter  a  judgment  fix- 
ing the  liability  of  the  defendant  and  commanding  pay- 
ment in  a  civil  case  or  prescribing  condemnation  in  a 
criminal  one.  Like  them  thus  far  only  up  to  this  pres- 
ent, all  that  international  courts  of  arbitration,  as  they 
are  called,  have  ordinarily  accomplished  has  been  to 
command  the  payment  of  money  for  damages  inflicted 
or  losses  incurred.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances 
these  courts  have  been  authorized  to  prescribe  future 
rules  of  conduct.  In  so  doing  they  have  not  acted  in 
a  judicial  capacity,  but  in  a  legislative  one,  and  to  this 
extent  have  not  been  true  courts. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  further  powers  of  our  national 
courts.  They  may  say,  as  international  courts  may  not 
up  to  the  present.  "Thou  shalt  not/'  They  stand  in  the 
way  of  trespass  upon  property  and  in  certain  instances 
of  trespass  upon  life.  They  have  a  general  power  to 
replace  the  parties  in  litigation  in  the  positions  they 
occupied  before  offenses  were  committed.  Their  juris- 
diction may  also  be  what  one  may  call  anticipator}-. 
Commission  of  wrong  being  feared,  the  strong  arm  of 
the  court  is  invoked  to  prevent  it.  The  very  existence 
of  these  powers  has  in  innumerable  instances  so  influ- 
enced the  minds  and  conduct  of  men  as  to  make  resort 
to  them  unnecessary.  All  this  may  not  be  the  case  inter- 
nationally lest  we  offend  the  mystical  sovereignty  of  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  remedies  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  among  ourselves,  there  may  exist  the  writ 
of  quo  warranto,  through  which  the  court  inquires  as  to 
why  particular  offices  are  taken  or  held  without  right. 
There  is  further  in  the  common-law  practice  the  writ 
of  mandaiinif,  by  virtue  of  which  the  court  directs  ordi- 
narily not  the  payment,  of  money,  but  the  doing  of  things 
which  have  been  left  undone  and  which  in  law  should 
be  done.  There  are  of  course  further  legal  remedies, 
but  these  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  illustrations. 
Upon  these  fields  no  international  conference  has  yet 
had  sufficient  temerity  to  venture. 

If  it  be  thought  that  some  error  is  made  in  these 
views  with  regard  to  the  narrowness  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  international  courts,  let  us  consider  their  proposed 
field  of  action  as  recently  worked  out  by  eminent  jurists 
who  have  recommended  their  scheme  to  the  League  of 
Xations.  And  such  comment  as  we  shall  make  will  not 
be  directed  to  the  defects  of  their  work  save  that  such 
work,  with  abundant  foundation  in  the  so-called  law  of 
nations  of  today,  is  of  comparatively  slight  value  because 
the  foundations  are  in  themselves  rotten. 

In  approaching  the  subject  the  jurists  in  question 
had  in  mind  the  creation  of  what  they  esteemed  to  be 
a  court  of  justice  rather  than  a  court  of  arbitration. 


The  distinguishing  difference  between  the  two  is  that  a 
court  of  arbitration  carries  with  it  the  implication  of 
adjustment  and  settlement,  the  bringing  together  of 
nations  on  any  agreeable  sort  of  basis,  not  necessarily 
that  of  exact  law,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  court  of 
justice  is  presumed  to  act  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
universally  established  ideas  of  right.  The  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  designed  to  control  the  judgment  of  the 
new  court  were: 

"(1)  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  par- 
ticular, establishing  rules  expressly  recognized  by  the  con- 
testing States; 

"(2)  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  prac- 
tice, which  is  accepted  as  law; 

"(3)  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations ; 

"(4)  Judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the  mast 
highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as  sub- 
sidiary means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law." 

These  rules,  however,  were  only  to  be  invoked,  save 
with  the  consent  of  two  opposing  parties,  where  the  court 
was  called  upon  to  "hear  and  determine  cases  of  a  legal 
nature  concerning: 

"(a)   The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

"  ( 6 )   Any  question  of  international  law  ; 

"(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation; 

"(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for 
the  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

"(e)  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed  by  the 
court" 

While  other  matters  might,  as  indicated,  be  referred 
to  the  court,  there  was  nothing  obligator)',  morally  or 
otherwise,  on  any  nation  to  make  such  reference.  If  a 
dispute  did  not  involve  the  matters  above  mentioned,  the 
court  became  powerless. 

In  an  anticipatory  way,  preventing  in  advance  the 
rising  of  difficulties,  the  court  was  allowed  to  suggest 
provisional  measures  to  preserve  the  respective  rights  of 
either  party,  but  these  measures,  it  is  clear  from  the 
whole  document,  could  only  be  suggested  in  cases  where 
the  court  might  have  ultimate  jurisdiction,  its  jurisdic- 
tion being  as  stated  above.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
it  is  that  only  in  what  is  termed  a  "justiciable  matter" 
could  the  court  act,  and  that  otherwise  the  nations  were 
left  free  to  submit  matters  upon  which  they  were  in  dis- 
cord. The  curious  thing  is  that  the  things  which  were 
left  outside  the  court's  powers  were  the  very  things 
about  which  nations  fight,  and  those  as  to  which  juris- 
diction was  to  be  given  were  such  as  do  not  ordinarily 
excite  the  passions  of  men.  This  will  seem  true  when 
we  remark  that  nations  are  not  given  to  going  to  war 
over  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  abstract 
propositions  of  international  law,  the  existence  of  facts 
constituting  breach  of  international  obligations  (ordi- 
narily collection  of  debt  due  founded  upon  postal  treaties 
or  application  of  a  customs  regulation  and  the  like) ,  or 
the  nature  and  extent  of  reparation  for  non-payment  of 
a  debt.  They  go  to  war  because  of  interference  with 
what  they  assume  to  be  their  vital  interests  or,  in  cases 
now  growing  rarer,  of  infringement  upon  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  their  honor.  These  questions  are  not 
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regarded  as  justiciable,  and  therefore  may  only  be  made 
the  subjects  of  examination  by  courts  when  all  parties 
agree. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  examine  through  an  illustra- 
tion the  difference  now  developed  between  the  attitude 
of  national  and  international  courts.  The  young  law 
student  is  told  early  in  his  career  of  the  complainant  who 
applied  to  the  chancellor,  saying  that  he  and  the  de- 
fendant had  been  engaged  in  business  together  on 
Hounslow  Heath;  that  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs 
they  had  accumulated  certain  watches,  purses,  and  other 
articles  of  value ;  that  these  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  refused  an  accounting,  for  which 
prayer  was  made  to  the  court.  If  memory  serves,  the 
complainant  and  his  lawyer  were  both  sent  to  jail  for 
contempt,  and  taught  that  no  accounting  between  thieves 
would  be  granted  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  always  for  the  complainant  to  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands. 

Assume  that  nations  A  and  B  agree  that  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  respective  nationals  they  will,  by  the  use  of 
navies  and  judicious  suggestion  of  the  use  of  armies  and 
other  forms  of  compulsion  or  corruption  not  in  private 
life  considered  legitimate,  obtain  from  nation  C  (the 
selection  of  the  initial  is  purely  fortuitous  and  need  not 
be  considered  as  indicative  of  any  particular  country) 
business  and  commercial  concessions  of  great  prospective 
value.  Assume  success  in  the  undertaking.  Assume 
that  afterward  a  dispute  should  arise  between  nations 
A  and  B  as  to  the  division  of  profits  under  the  agree- 
ment through  which  these  benefits  were  obtained.  The 
world  court  as  proposed  would  interpret  the  agreement 
and  divide  the  profits,  and  then  stop.  International  law 
would  not  have  recognized  anything  adherently  wrong 
in  the  conduct  of  nations  A  and  B,  and  the  courts  would 
recognize  their  limitations  against  trenching  upon  the 
"vital  interests"  or  "honor"  of  the  disputants. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  and  discover,  if  we  may, 
what  these  things  are  which  are  so  incapable  of  judicial 
determination  that  even  courts  may  not  ordinarily  ex- 
amine them. 

First  and  foremost,  we  meet  the  question  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  State.  This  is  not  capable  of  exact  defi- 
nition. It  is  what  a  State  says  it  is  in  any  particular 
instance.  It  varies  with  the  size  of  the  State.  That 
which  is  not  vital  to  Switzerland,  it  being  a  small  coun- 
try and  incapable  of  enforcing  its  will  upon  others,  may 
become  vital  in  the  opinion  of  the  statesmen  of  Japan 
when  she  knows  that  by  force  of  arms  she  may  be  able 
to  compel  other  governments  to  accept  her  view.  In 
other  words,  the  connection  between  might  and  vital 
interests  is  a  close  one.  The  weak  nation  possesses  no 
vital  interest  which  may  be  maintained  as  against  the 
strong  nation.  The  theory  of  our  national  courts  that 
they  enable  the  poor  man  to  prevent  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  finds  no  place  in  this  proposed  inter- 
national jurisdiction.  When,  therefore,  in  this  regard 
we  entertain  the  idea  that  an  international  court  will  be 
a  protection,  we  find  ourselves  aided  by  nothing  more 
substantial  than  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  born  from 
the  use  of  the  word  "court." 

But  more  specifically,  what  are  the  vital  interests  of 
a  State?  We  are  right  if  we  say  that  they  refer  to 
little  else  than  policies  of  aggression,  historic  perhaps, 


that  the  State  desires  to  pursue  as  against  other  coun- 
tries or  policies  which  find  their  roots  in  a  fear  of  dam- 
age to  be  inflicted  from  the  outside.  Important,  too,  in 
creating  these  vital  interests  are  the  influences  of  the 
economically  ruling  classes  in  a  country.  If  they  have 
determined  upon  their  selfish  exploitation  of  particular 
countries  controlled  or  occupied  by  weaker  nations,  they 
are  often  able  to  influence  their  governments  to  protect 
their  capital  invested  or  to  be  invested,  and  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  exploiters  by  a  jugglery  of  language  be- 
come the  vital  interests  of  the  State.  Tyranny,  fear, 
and  avarice  are  therefore  the  originators  of  practically 
every  "vital  interest"  which  may  be  named.  Again  we 
repeat  these  are  the  very  things  which  courts  are  ordi- 
narily given  jurisdiction  to  check  in  our  national  field 
of  action.  The  formation  of  courts,  therefore,  which 
are  forbidden  their  consideration  appears  to  confirm  the 
sanctity  of  these  illicit  considerations. 

Underlying  all  of  these  phases  of  vital  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  State  fears  injustice  from  others  or  intends 
to  preserve  its  own  power  of  committing  injustice.  If 
all  nations  were  to  pool,  as  it  were,  their  "vital  inter- 
ests" and  submit  themselves  without  reserve,  under 
proper  conditions  of  international  law,  to  impartial 
courts,  it  would  speedily  be  discovered  that,  so  far  as 
the  immense  mass  of  their  citizenship  was  concerned, 
more  had  been  gained  by  the  apparent  sacrifice  than  had 
been  lost.  We  are  brought  again  to  the  conclusion  that, 
except  by  resolute  acceptance  of  right  dealing  as  between 
nations,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  courts  as  so  far  pro- 
posed will  lead  to  nothing,  and  that  this  study  is  one  to 
be  pursued  in  the  first  instance  far  outside  the  court- 
room. 

We  have  as  a  next  reservation  that  of  honor.  Inter- 
nationally this  offers  a  curious  study. 

It  is  not  dishonorable  internationally  for  a  State  to 
kill  the  inhabitants  of  another  State,  possess  itself  of 
their  government  and  its  property,  subject  such  inhabit- 
ants to  the  slavery  of  debt,  take  away  such  private  prop- 
erty as  may  seem  desirable,  use  the  lands  of  another 
State  or  its  population  as  the  base  of  attack  upon  a  third 
State,  indulge  in  any  petty  meanness  in  its  custom- 
houses or  its  waterways  or  railways  to  hamper  the  de- 
velopment of  other  countries  to  the  advantage  of  a  few 
of  its  own  citizens,  or  to  commit  a  tremendous  number 
of  other  offenses  born  of  selfishness  or  greed.  All  of 
these  acts,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  committing  them, 
are  permissible  or  even  praiseworthy  and  do  not  indicate 
a  defective  sense  of  morality  or  retarded  intellectual 
development  or  outraged  decency.  They  are  all  honor- 
able and  carry  with  them  no  condemnation  judged  by 
the  standards  of  existing  international  law  or  practice. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  another  nation  to  salute 
a  flag,  or  the  breaking  of  the  shield  of  a  consulate  by 
a  crowd  of  ragamuffins,  may  be  an  infraction  of  honor 
and  lead  to  war.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  this 
will  never  take  place  unless  the  nation  whose  honor  is 
infracted  is  much  stronger  than  that  the  nationals  of 
which  have  committed  the  offense.  If  the  nation  fur- 
nishing  the  offense,  in  addition  to  being  weaker,  pos- 
sesses commercial  possibilities,  the  control  of  which 
would  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  more  influential  classes 
in  the  larger  one,  the  infringement  upon  honor  becomes 
more  serious  and  less  capable  of  adjustment  and  im- 
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]nt.-sible  of  reference  to  arbitration.  Inaccessibility  on 
the  part  of  the  offender  will  also  affect  the  requirements 
of  honor.  A  supposed  insult  committed  by  the  Swiss 
upon  the  United  States  will  be  readily  condoned.  One 
committed  by  Mexican  citizens  becomes  very  acute.  Its 
weakness,  accessibilities,  and  potential  wealth  somehow 
magnify  the  insult. 


THE   NEW  SWISS-GERMAN  TREATY   OF 
ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION 

By  Dr.  DEJONK  VAN  BEEK  EN  DONK 

A  MOST  NOTEWORTHY  arbitration  and  conciliation 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  Switzer- 
land and  Germany.  It  was  signed  on  December  3,  but 
not  published  until  lately.  While  the  German  signa- 
tory, Dr.  Gaus,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  almost  unknown 
abroad,  Switzerland  was  represented  by  a  celebrity,  Prof. 
Max  Huber,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The  negotiations  for 
the  treaty  in  question  are  likely  to  be  the  learned  pro- 
fessor's last  service  to  his  government,  the  statute  for 
the  court  forbidding  that  members  exercise  any  political 
or  administrative  function.  What  a  dignified  end  of 
his  successful  home  position,  for  the  draft  of  the  Swiss- 
German  agreement  was  chiefly  his  own  work,  and  it  is 
in  every  respect  the  very  best  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion agreement  ever  concluded  between  two  States. 

Even  the  preamble  is  carefully  edited  and  very  prom- 
ising. It  clearly  expresses  the  two  contracting  parties' 
intention  and  willingness  to  "respect  each  other's  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  inviolability,"  as  well  as  to 
"mutually  promote  the  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
that  have  existed  for  centuries  between  the  German  and 
the  Swiss  people,"  and  to  "apply  the  reign  of  law  as 
much  as  possible  in  their  mutual  relations."  Further, 
the  preamble  emphasizes  the  parties'  conviction  that  <cin 
the  case  of  conflicts  unsuitable  for  judicial  decision  the 
advice  of  unbiased  conciliators  is  a  guarantee  of  peaceful 
settlement." 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TREATY 

The  treaty  itself  starts  from  the  principle  that  any 
and  every  Swiss-German  conflict  not  lending  itself  to 
diplomatic  solution  is  to  be  submitted  to  an  international 
institution,  be  it  one  of  arbitration  (jurisdiction)  or  of 
conciliation.  This  principle  is  identical  with  the  one 
occurring  in  the  League's  Covenant  with  regard  to  con- 
flicts between  member  States  of  the  League.  But 
whereas  the  Covenant  does  not  make  any  obligation  to 
the  much  more  binding  form  of  the  two  means  of 
peaceful  settlement — i.  e.,  jurisdiction  and  arbitration — 
Article  2  of  the  Swiss-German  Treaty  contains  the  obli- 
gation to  jurisdiction  or  arbitration  for  all  conflicts  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  any  question  of 
international  law,  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if 
established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  international 
obligation,  and,  lastly,  concerning  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  such  violation.  These 
kinds  of  conflicts  are  tantamount  to  those  enumerated 
in  Article  36  of  the  statute  for  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  as  being  particularly  fit  for  obligatory 
jurisdiction. 


AS  TO  "HONOR"  AND  "VITAL  INTERESTS" 

In  every  single  case  the  question,  if  a  conflict  comes 
under  Article  2,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judicial  body 
itself,  which  has  also  to  decide  whether  a  party  is  justi- 
fied or  not  in  proclaiming  that  a  certain  conflict  "con- 
cerns the  independence,  the  territorial  integrity,  or  any 
other  vital  interest,"  and  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judge,  but  to  the  permanent  Council  of 
Conciliation  (Article  4).  If  one  of  the  parties  says 
that  a  certain  conflict  is  "primarily  political,"  and  hence 
unfit  for  exclusively  juridical  treatment,  the  judicial 
body  may  pronounce  its  submission  to  the  Conciliation 
Council,  provided  at  least  four  of  the  five  judges  are 
voting  in  favor  of  this  interpretation.  Many  former 
arbitration  treaties  became  more  or  less  illusory  by  the 
flexible  clauses  of  "honor"  or  "vital  interests,"  which 
enabled  a  party  unilaterally  to  withdraw  certain  conflicts 
from  judicial  decision.  The  Swiss-German  treaty,  by 
placing  the  final  interpretation  in  the  hands  of  the  five 
judges,  affords  the  possibility  of  forcing  a  party  even 
against  its  will  to  resort  to  jurisdiction  with  the  obli- 
gation to  heed  the  decision. 

THE  ARBITRATION  BENCHES 

Article  6  deals  with  the  composition  of  the  arbitration 
benches.  The  five  arbiters  (judges)  must  be  chosen 
from  among  the  list  of  members  of  the  permanent 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  Each  of  the  two  conflict- 
ing parties  appoints  one  of  the  five  judges  singly,  while 
the  three  remaining  ones  are  selected  by  both  parties 
jointly.  Thus  a  considerable  degree  of  impartiality  is 
assured.  Should  the  parties  be  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  choice,  the  permanent  Conciliation  Court  between 
Switzerland  and  Germany  is  called  upon  to  nominate 
the  judges  as  far  as  not  agreed  by  the  parties. 

Article  5  prescribes  that  the  judges  must  base  theii 
decisions  on  the  general  or  particular  international  con- 
ventions existing  between  the  parties,  on  international 
custom  as  evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  as 
law,  on  the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by 
civilized  nations.  Wherever  these  three  bases  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient,  the  decision  must  be  in  con- 
formity with  what  the  judges  consider  ought  to  be  a 
rule  of  international  law.  If  both  parties  agree,  the 
judges  may  be  led  in  their  judgments  by  considerations 
of  equity  instead  of  by  principles  of  law. 

SIMILAR  TO  BRYAN  TREATIES 

The  Swiss-German  Treaty  demands  for  every  single 
justiciable  conflict  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration 
bench  ad  hoc,  but  it  creates  a  permanent  Council  of 
Conciliation  for  conflicts  unsuitable  for  treatment  by 
jurisdiction.  In  this  respect  it  reminds  iis  of  the  pre- 
war treaties  entered  into  at  the  instance  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  with  their 
permanent  commissions  of  investigation.  The  new 
agreement  happily  combines  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  older  arbitration  treaties  with  the  best  traits  of 
the  model  Bryan  conventions.  In  it  nothing  is  miss- 
ing to  make  it  a  highly  probable  instrument  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  conflicts  whatsoever  between 
the  two  parties.  It  is  open  to  one  objection  only:  its 
Conciliation  Council  does  not  make  binding  decisions, 
but  restricts  itself  to  recommendations  which  may  or 
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may  not  be  adopted  by  the  parties  after  the  prescribed 
waiting  term,  whereas  the  German  Draft  Covenant  for 
a  League  of  Nations  (April,  1919)  excluded  every 
possibility  of  "violent  self-help,"  as  a  permissible  means 
of  settlement,  by  declaring  the  Council's  decisions  abso- 
lutely binding  upon  both  parties. 

By  concluding  this  new  treaty  the  Swiss  Government 
has  taken  the  first  step  on  the  road  of  its  future  arbi- 
tration policy,  as  indicated  in  its  message  of  December, 
1919,  to  Parliament.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Switzerland  will  succeed  in  inducing  her  other  neigh- 
bors to  enter  with  her  into  similar  agreements.  At  any 
rate,  the  Swiss-German  treaty  is  a  model  worth  imitat- 
ing, mutatis  mutandis,  even  between  two  parties  both 
belonging  to  the  League  of  Nations.  One  may  well 
agree  with  Hans  Wehberg,  the  prominent  German  au- 
thority on  international  law,  if  he  emphasizes  proudly 
and  joyfully  that  the  treaty  in  question,  far  from  being 
"one  out  of  many"  merely,  is  indeed  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  arbitration. 

He  adds  rightly  that  "it  proves  by  a  deed  the  German 
Government's  new  tendency  toward  an  honest  policy  of 
right.'''  By  its  conclusion,  Switzerland,  too,  a  pro-war 
sinner,  along  with  Germany,  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
national jurisdiction,  does  conform  her  new  after-war 
spirit  a  good  deal  toward  bringing  about  the  future  reign 
of  international  justice. 


HOW  IT  GOES  WITH  THE  TREATIES 

Early  in  March,  President  Harding  said  that  he  would 
not  "trade,  lobby,  admonish,  or  supplicate"  for  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  treaties  framed  by  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments.  He  had  gone  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  stated  his  views  as  to  what  the  treaties  meant  and 
what  the  reasons  were  for  their  ratification.  With  that  he 
was  done,  other  than  to  advise  with  the  Senate  leaders  from 
time  to  time. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  statement  from  the  President, 
Secretary  Hughes,  who  had  been  on  vacation  in  Bermuda, 
returned  to  Washington.  There  were  many  who  thought  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  fight  for  the  treaties  and  infuse 
into  it  his  dynamic  force.  But  he  said  he  would  not;  that 
he  had  done  his  part,  and  the  responsibility  now  lay  with 
the  Senate. 

That  calm  attitude,  almost  an  aloof  "take  it  or  leave  it" 
attitude,  upon  the  part  of  the  two  great  figures  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  foreign  affairs,  furnished  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  anxiety  and  nervous  tension  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Senate  of  the  fight  for  ratification.  Senator  Lodge  and  his 
lieutenants  have  had  many  anxious  hours,  and,  on  the  side 
of  Democratic  responsibility  for  the  treaties,  Senator  Under- 
wood has  been  scarcely  less  troubled.  Both  Senator  Lodge 
and  Senator  Underwood  believe  all  of  the  treaties  will  be 
ratified,  but  they  recognize  very  genuine  obstacles  in  their 
way  before  the  Four-Power  pact  is  given  the  sanction  of  the 
Senate.  Generally,  it  is  agreed  that  all  save  that  part  are 
safe  in  the  Senate,  but  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  Administra- 
tion's enthusiasm  for  the  others,  if  the  Four-Power  pact  is 
beaten. 

The  progress  of  that  treaty  in  the  Senate  has  been  uncer- 
tainly up  and  down.  When  it  was  first  announced  in  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  and  before  it 


reached  the  Senate,  every  indication  was  that  it  would  bo 
ratified  by  that  body  with  only  a  very  small  number  of  votes 
in  opposition.  The  statement  of  Senator  Lodge,  in  present- 
ing the  treaty  formally  in  the  open  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence, that  it  provided  only  for  conference  and  had  no  mili- 
tary implications,  was  accepted  at  face  value.  Very  soon, 
however,  arguments  that  Article  2  was  strikingly  similar  to 
Article  10  of  the  League  covenant  appeared.  That  lessened 
enthusiasm.  Then  came  the  statement  from  Secretary 
Hughes  to  newspaper  correspondents,  that  the  Japanese 
home  land  was  covered.  Another  dampening  of  enthusiasm 
resulted,  which  was  increased  when  President  Harding  said 
the  Japanese  home  land  was  not  covered,  thereby  creating 
doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty  and  the  real 
understanding  that  should  be  had  of  it.  With  the  adoption 
I>y  the  Conference  of  the  supplement,  excluding  the  Japanese 
home  land,  the  adverse  tide  was  checked.  Later,  the  agree- 
ment upon  the  Naval  Treaty  created  a  wave  of  approval  of 
the  work  of  the  Conference  that  seemed  to  sweep  the  Four- 
Power  pact  along  with  it,  and  when  the  treaties  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  President  Harding  the  chances 
seemed  somewhat  better  than  ever  for  the  instrument. 

But  very  soon  the  opposition  revived.  A  number  of  Re- 
publican Senators  generally  classed  as  stanch  Administra- 
tion, but  members  of  the  group  known  as  the  "Irreconcila- 
bles"  in  the  League  of  Nations  fight,  manifested  opposition, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  unless  their  objections  were  re- 
moved the  treaty's  fate  was  gravely  endangered.  That  situ- 
ation was  met  by  Mr.  Harding  and  Senator  Lodge  in  agree- 
ing to  what  is  known  as  the  Brandegee  reservation,  which 
would  put  into  the  resolution  of  ratification,  and  thereby 
into  the  treaty,  the  substance  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  commitment  to  armed  force.  Again,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  treaty  seemed  to  improve. 

There  was  a  short  period  of  good  cheer  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  treaty.  Additional  encouragement  came  when 
the  ballot  on  the  first  treaty  to  be  voted  on,  those  dealing 
with  American  rights  under  the  Japanese  mandate  over  the 
island  of  Yap,  showed  weakness  in  the  fight  made  against 
that  agreement.  That  led  to  hope  among  the  Administra- 
tion's friends  that  the  opposition  to  the  Four-Power  pact 
was  largely  sound  and  fury  and  could  not  be  translated  into 
nearly  enough  votes  to  defeat  ratification. 

Another  time  of  gloom  came,  however.  Almost  daily  there 
were  reports  of  losses  for  the  treaty  among  the  Democratic 
Senators  who  had  been  counted  as  favoring  it.  Stories  that 
Mr.  Wilson  was  opposed  spread,  although  no  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  his  views  was  obtainable.  Little  doubt  was 
had  by  most  observers  that  Senator  Underwood  was  not  so 
successful  as  he  and  the  Administration  had  hoped  in  bring- 
ing the  Democratic  Senators  into  line.  All  of  the  reports 
from  the  Democratic  side  indicated  either  that  men  who  had 
been  looked  upon  as  certain  to  vote  for  ratification  had  defi- 
nitely changed  their  minds  or  were  wavering. 

When  formal  debate  in  the  Senate  was  started,  the  pre- 
vailing belief  was  that  the  opposition  was  within  three  or 
four  votes  of  enough  to  defeat  ratification.  Some  estimates 
put  the  number  of  Democratic  Senators  opposed  to  the  treaty 
as  high  as  28.  With  Senators  Borah,  Johnson,  La  Follette, 
and  France  on  the  Republican  side  bitterly  antagonistic. 
that  Democratic  figure,  if  correct  or  approximately  so.  obvi- 
ously was  at  the  very  edge  of  the  dead  lino. 
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As  this  is  written,  while  'the  debate  is  raging,  the  evidence 
is  that  the  opposition  has  not  gained  additional  strength. 
The  advocates  of  the  treaty  seem  to  be  ahead  by  a  small 
margin,  and  thus  far  the  debate  has  not  been  such  as  is 
likely  to  influence  doubtful  Senators  against  the  treaty. 
Senators  like  Reed,  of  Missouri,  and  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
have  conducted  a  campaign  designed  to  harass  Senator 
Lodge,  and  have  had  considerable  success ;  but  while  their 
maneuvers  have  been  entertaining  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
austere  and  reserved  Senator  from  Massachusetts  being 
relentlessly  baited  by  skillful  debaters  has  awakened  keen 
interest,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  tactics  employed  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  converts. 

More  danger  is  feared  when  Senator  Borah  settles  to  his 
main  attack  on  the  treaty.  In  the  meanwhile  Senator  Lodge 
and  his  aids  are  working  determinedly  and  desperately  to 
make  the  Senate,  and,  more  important,  the  public  opinion 
of  the  nation,  see  that  unless  concord  can  be  reached  by  the 
big  nations  having  interests  in  the  Pacific,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Four-Power  pact,  it  may  be  doubtful 
wisdom  for  the  United  States  to  reduce  and  limit  its  navy. 
Indeed,  the  supporters  of  the  treaty  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  Four-Power  pact  is  the  key  of  the  whole  of 
the  Conference  results,  and  that  its  failure  will  mean  failure 
of  all  the  major  work,  including  the  Naval  Treaty,  to  which 
there  is  little  or  no  opposition. 

Moreover,  the  supporters  of  the  treaty  state  publicly  and 
privately  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  United  States, 
under  the  Four-Power  pact,  other  than  to  confer,  and  the 
point  is  made  that  the  explicit  statements  to  that  effect 
from  the  heads  of  the  government  and  from  the  American 
delegation  write  it  into  the  treaty  as  a  fact,  of  which  all 
the  other  powers  must  take  cognizance,  even  though  the 
treaty  itself  were  ambiguous. 

The  vote  on  the  Yap  Treaty,  the  only  one  thus  far  to  be 
acted  on  finally  by  the  Senate,  was: 

FOE  RATIFICATION 


Ball, 

Brandegee, 

Bursum, 

Calder, 

Cameron, 

Capper, 

Colt, 

Cummins, 

Curtis, 

Dillingham, 

Edge, 

Klkins, 

Ernst. 

Fernald, 

Frelinghuysen. 

Gooding. 

Hale. 

Harreld, 


Broussard, 
Dial. 
Fletcher, 
Hitchcock. 
Jones  (X.  M.). 


Republicans 

Jones  (Wash.), 

Kellogg, 

Keyes, 

Ladd, 

Lenroot, 

Lodge, 

McCormick, 

McCumber, 

McKinley, 

McLean. 

McXary. 

Moses, 

Nelson, 

New. 

Newberry, 

Nicholson, 

Norbeck, 

Norris, 

Total,  54. 

Democrats 

Kendrick, 
Myers, 
Pomerene, 
Ransdell, 


Oddie, 

Page. 

Pepper, 

riiipps, 

Poindexter, 

Hawson. 

Shortridge, 

Sinoot. 

Spencer. 

Stanfield, 

Sterling, 

Sutherland, 

Tnwnsend. 

Wadsworth, 

Warren, 

Watson  (Ind.), 

Weller, 

Willis. 


Smith, 
Underwood, 
Walsh  (Mont.), 
Williams. 


Borah, 


Ashurst, 

Caraway, 

Culberson, 

(Jerry, 

Glass, 

Harris, 

Harrison, 


AGAINST  RATIFICATION 

Republicans 
Johnson. 

Total,  3. 
Democrats 

Heflin, 

King, 

McKellar, 

Overman, 

Pittman, 

Reed, 


France. 


Robinson, 
Sheppard, 
Simmons, 
Swanson. 
Walsh  (Mass.). 
Watson  (Ga.). 


Total,  19. 
Total  against  ratification,  22. 


Total,  13. 
Total  for  ratification.  67. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty.  Secretary  Hughes 
settled  it  by  sending  the  following  letter  to  Senator  Under- 
wood: 

MY  DEAR  SENATOR  : 

I  understand  that  in  the  course  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  Four-Power  Treaty  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  its  authorship.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that 
in  some  way  the  American  delegates  have  been  imposed 
upon,  or  that  they  were  induced  to  accept  some  plan  cun- 
ningly contrived  by  others  and  opposed  to  our  interests. 
Apart  from  the  reflection  upon  the  competency  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegates,  such  intimations  betray  a  very  poor  and 
erroneous  conception  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
Conference,  no  part  of  which — whether  within  or  outside  the 
Conference  meetings — was  begun,  prosecuted,  or  concluded 
in  intrigue.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact. 

It  is,  of  course,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  amenties  of 
international  intercourse  that  the  informal  and  confidential 
suggestions  and  conversations  incident  to  negotiations  should 
be  stated,  but  the  Senate  may  be  assured  that  a  full  dis- 
closure of  everything  said  or  done  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations would  reveal  nothing  derogatory  to  the  part  taken 
by  any  of  the  American  delegates  or  involve  any  consider- 
ation or  acceptance  of  any  position  not  entirely  consistent 
with  the  traditional  policies  of  this  government 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
dealt  with  a  subject — the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance — which, 
as  an  agreement  between  two  powers  competent  to  make 
and  continue  it,  was  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  could 
not  be,  appropriately  placed  upon  the  Conference  agenda. 
Technically,  it  was  a  matter  outside  the  Conference,  although 
the  Conference  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  con- 
versations regarding  it. 

While  I  cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  state  what  was 
proposed  or  suggested  in  confidence  by  any  of  the  delegates. 
I  think  it  entirely  proper  to  say  that  the  negotiations  relat- 
ing to  the  Four-Power  Treaty  were  conducted  within  limita- 
tions defined  by  the  American  Government.  The  views  of 
this  government  as  to  the  importance  of  the  termination  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  had  been  communicated  long 
before  the  Conference  met,  and  it  had  also  been  clearly 
stated  that  this  government  could  enter  into  no  alliance  or 
make  any  commitment  to  the  use  of  arms  or  which  would 
impose  any  sort  of  obligation  as  to  its  decisions  in  future 
contingencies.  It  must  deal  with  any  exigency  according  to 
its  constitutional  methods.  In  preparation  for  the  Confer- 
ence, the  American  delegates  reviewed  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  the  entire  course  of  the  negotiations  in  connection  with 
the  Four-Power  Treaty  were  in  accord  with  these  principles 
and.  as  I  have  said,  within  the  limits  which  we  defined. 

The  treaty  itself  is  very  short  and  simple  and  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  requires  no  commentary.  Its  engagements  are 
easily  understood  and  no  ingenuity  in  argument  or  hostile 
criticism  can  add  to  them  or  make  them  other  or  greater 
than  its  unequivocal  language  sets  forth.  There  are  no 
secret  notes  or  understandings. 
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In  view  of  this,  the  question  of  authorship  is  unimportant. 
It  was  signed  by  four  powers,  whose  delegates  respectively 
adopted  it,  all  having  made  various  suggestions. 

I  may  say,  however,  with  respect  to  the  general  course  of 
negotiations,  that  .after  assent  had  been  given  by  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  that  France  should  be  a  party  to  the 
agreement,  I  prepared  a  draft  of  the  treaty  based  upon  the 
various  suggestions  which  had  been  exchanged  between  the 
delegates.  This  draft  was  first  submitted  to  Senator  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Root,  as  you  were  then  absent  on  account  of  the 
death  of  your  mother.  After  the  approval  of  the  American 
delegates  who  were  here,  the  draft  was  submitted  to  the 
representatives  of  other  powers  and  became  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  heads  of  the  delegations  concerned, 
and  with  a  few  changes,  which  were  approved  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  and  which  did  not  affect  the  spirit  or  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  treaty,  an  agreement  was  reached. 
Immediately  upon  your  return  I  went  over  the  whole  matter 
with  you  and  the  proposed  agreement  received  your  ap- 
proval. I  should  add  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, I  prepared  a  memorandum  to  accompany  the  treaty 
with  respect  to  its  effect  in  relation  to  the  mandated  islands 
and  reserving  domestic  questions. 

At  this  stage,  while  it  was  not  strictly  a  Conference  mat- 
ter, in  order  to  insure  publicity  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, the  treaty  as  thus  agreed  upon  and  before  it  had  been 
signed  was  presented  by  Senator  Lodge  to  the  Conference 
in  plenary  session  and  its  import  and  limitations  stated. 
His  statement  met  with  the  acquiescence  of  all. 

The  treaty  as  thus  drawn  and  notified  was  deemed  to 
embrace  the  main  islands  of  Japan.  Later,  in  view  of  the 
sentiment  both  in  this  country  and  Japan,  it  was  deemed  to 
be  preferable  to  exclude  these  main  islands  and  a  supple- 
mentary treaty  was  prepared  to  this  effect,  which  designated 
the  islands  of  Japan  which  it  was  to  include. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  mystery  about  the  treaty  or 
basis  for  suspicion  regarding  It.  It  Is  a  straightforward 
document  which  attains  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
the  American  Government  has  had  in  view  and  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
in  the  Far  East  upon  a  sound  basis.  As  the  President  re- 
cently said,  in  his  communication  to  the  Senate,  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  plan  to  create  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  at  once  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  policies  we 
have  long  advocated  and  to  an  enduring  peace. 

In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  treaty 
to  the  results  of  the  Conference,  its  failure  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  national  calamity. 

I  am,  my  dear  Senator, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES. 

The  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  United  States  Senate. 


AMERICAN   GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENT- 
ARY  UNION,  NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Below  is  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting  on  February  24 
of  the  American  Group,  Interparliamentary  Union. 

MINUTES 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  was  held  Friday,  February 
24,  1922,  at  10 :30  o'clock,  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Senator  William  B. 
McKinley,  President  of  the  American  Group,  presiding. 

The  PRESIDENT:  If  the  meeting  will  come  to  order,  I 
shall  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the  agenda  and  briefly  to 
outline  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed. 

(The  secretary  distributed  the  following  as  the  order  of 
business  for  the  meeting : ) 


.      AGENDA 
Reading  of  the  minutes. 
Report  of  the  treasurer. 
Report  of  the  executive  committee. 
Unfinished  business. 
New  business : 

1.  Action   relative  to  certain   resolutions   adopted  at 

the  Stockholm  meeting. 

2.  Recommendations   relative  to  the  time   and  place 

of  the  annual  conference  this  year. 

3.  Appropriation  of  $4,000  by  the  Congress. 

4.  Membership  in  our  group. 

5.  The  conference  of  1923. 

6.  Co-operation  with  Canada  and  the  other  American 

States. 
Election  of  officers  : 

President,  three  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer, 
executive  committee  of  nine,  permanent  executive 
secretary. 

Miscellaneous  business. 
Adjournment. 

Secretary  CALL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  you  wish  me 
to  give  only  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  year's  work. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Group 
was  held  February  24,  1921,  at  which  meeting  you  elected 
officers.  You  also  passed  a  minute  of  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Dr.  North,  who  because  of  illness  was  obliged  to 
resign  as  executive  secretary  of  the  group. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Group  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1921,  at  which  meeting  there  was  a  special 
committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  a  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Weardale,  President  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold 
another  meeting  of  the  group  May  24,  and  to  send  a  mem- 
bership circular  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Group  on 
the  24th  of  May,  Representative  Montague  presiding,  in  the 
absence  of  Senator  McKinley.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Representative  Burton.  The  communication  drafted  by 
the  committee  of  five  was  adopted,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  executive  committee.  The  communi- 
cation was  as  follows: 

To  The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  14  Rue  de  I'Ecole 

Medicine,  Genera,  Switzerland. 
SIRS  : 

Please  accept  greetings  from  your  fellow-members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Group,  all  of  whom  are  pleased  to  know  of  the  plans  of  our 
Council  for  the  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary  Conference  at  Stock- 
holm, August  17-19  of  the  current  year.  The  gracious  invitation 
of  the  Swedish  Group,  combined  with  the  generous  co-operation 
of  the  Swedish  Government,  leads  us  to  feel  that  the  resumption 
of  our  conferences  will  take  place  under  circumstances  as  happy 
and  propitious  as  could  well  be  possible. 

We  have  examined  the  "Agenda  of  the  Conference,"  submitted 
under  date  of  April  20,  1921,  and  we  hasten  to  express  our  earnest 
hope  and  perfect  confidence  that  our  brethren  will  come  again  to 
a  meeting  of  minds  with  reference  to  questions  peculiarly  within  the 
historic  province  of  the  Union,  questions  relating  principally  to 
international  law.  The  time,  we  believe,  has  not  arrived  when  our 
Union  can  profitably  discuss,  much  less  decide  upon,  political  or 
even  economic  questions  which  may  give  rise  to  disputes  between 
States.  The  peaceful  and  judicial  settlement  of  International  con- 
troversies, so  wisely  and  constructively  discussed  and  advanced  in 
the  first  and  second  Hague  conferences,  remains  still  the  supreme 
opportunity  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  ;  so  much  so.  indeed, 
that  we  of  the  American  Group  urge  upon  our  co-workers  of  other 
nations: 
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1.  The  calling  of  a  third  Hague  conference. 

2.  The   extension   of   the   principle   of   International   concilia- 

tion, as  set  forth  in  the  score  and  more  of  treaties 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  other  powers 
In  1913,  commonly  known  as  the  "Bryan  treaties." 

3.  The  creation   of   a  judicial   union   of   the   nations,    under 

which  such  questions  as  the  Interpretation  of  treaties 
or  of  international  law,  the  breach  of  international  obli- 
gations, the  determination  of  reparations,  and  the  In- 
terpretation of  prior  decisions  passed  by  the  court  of 
the  union  may  all  be  decided  by  the  court  according  to 
principles  of  accepted  law  and  known  equity. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  conferences  of  the  Interparliament- 

ary Union,  not  only  for  these  high  purposes  herein  set 
forth,  but  for  the  additional  and  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant reasons,  namely,  that  lawmakers  of  the  world  may 
become  more  generally  acquainted,  more  Intelligently 
informed  of  each  other's  tasks,  and  more  sympathetic- 
ally alive  to  the  possibilities  awaiting  them  in  the  realm 
of  practical  Intel-national  achievement. 

We  of  the  American  Group  have  not  lost  interest  in  such  ques- 
tions as  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  reduction  of  the  cruelties 
of  war,  the  establishment  of  a  prize  court,  the  rules  relating  to 
neutrality,  and  the  like;  but  we  feel  that  these  matters  are  depend- 
ent upon,  and  that  they  are  not  anterior  to,  the  mode  of  Inter- 
national conference,  the  method  of  conciliation,  and  the  means  of 
judicial  settlement,  to  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  here  to 
avert. 

\Ve  believe  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  In  Its  tra- 
ditional adherence  to  substantially  these  high  matters  amply  proved 
its  reason  for  being,  and  that  nothing  hns  happened  since  our  last 
meeting,  In  1913,  to  warrant  any  change  In  Its  Independent  action, 
in  its  fundamental  aims,  or  In  Its  methods. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  leave  the  election  of  dele- 
gjitos  to  the  Stockholm  meeting  to  the  executive  committee. 

I  have  here  a  detailed  account  of  the  Stockholm  meeting 
(see  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  October,  1921),  which  I  shall  not 
go  into  unless  requested  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Would  it  not  be  well  just  to  touch 
some  of  the  high  points  of  the  Stockholm  meeting?  There 
were  a  number  of  nations  represented  there,  and  the  Swed- 
ish Government  took  charge  of  it. 

Secretary  CALL:  Yes;  the  Stockholm  meeting  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  successful,  stimulating  meeting.  There 
were  some  fifteen  nations  represented.  Canada  did  not 
come,  although  she  bad  planned  to  be  present.  Our  repre- 
sentatives there  were:  Representatives  Slayden,  Montague, 
Britten,  Brooks,  and  Barclay,  and  Senators  Robinson,  Walsh 
of  Montana,  and  Senator  McKinley. 

The  mooting  divided  itself  naturally  into  serious  profes- 
sional duties  and  social  activities.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  group  was  entertained  throughout  the  week  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  our  Minister  to  Stockholm, 
in  the  palace  owned  by  the  son  of  the  King.  Prince  Wilhelm. 
We  were  also  entertained  by  the  King,  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and,  later  by  the  Danish  Group  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

It  is  true  that  the  business  of  the  conference  was  ex- 
prossed  in  certain  resolutions,  eight  in  number,  which  have 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  Congress  and  which  upon  the 
motion  of  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  have  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  under  date  of  October  10,  1921. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Call,  that  the  confer- 
ence welcomed  the  ideas  of  the  American  delegates,  basing 
its  actions  somewhat  upon  those  ideas? 

Secretary  CALL :  I  can  say  this :  The  American  delegates 
were  looked  upon  as  a  most  important  group.  If  any  mem- 
ber of  the  American  delegation  spoke,  he  was  listened  to; 


if  he  expressed  any  desires,  such  desires  were  acted  upon 
favorably  and  with  most  cordial  unanimity.  Messrs.  Burton 
and  Slayden  were  made  members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Burton 
being  appointed  also  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Our  President,  Senator  McKinley,  was  able 
to  direct  affairs  very  skillfully  and  effectively,  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one. 

It  is  true  that  ex-Congressman  Slayden  submitted  resolu-' 
tions  looking  toward  the  affiliation  of  all  the  American  re- 
publics with  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  it  is  a  fact, 
as  a  result  of  those  resolutions,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  has  communicated  with  all  of  the 
other  American  republics,  asking  them  thus  to  become 
affiliated. 

It  is  true  that  the  delegates  were  able  to  come  to  a  meet- 
ing of  minds,  and  that  the  various  resolutions  were  passed 
unanimously. 

One  thing  that  they  were  interested  in  was  the  labor  ques- 
tion, and  they  passed  a  resolution  there  providing  for  the 
institution  of  a  special  committee  for  labor  questions.  I 
have  the  resolution  before  me!  I  shall  not  read  it  unless 
you  ask  it. 

Mr.  BURTON :  That  would  come  up  under  the  subject  of 
new  business,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  CALL:  Yes. 

It  is  true  that  they  were  interested  in  the  armaments 
question,  in  economic  and  financial  problems,  and  in  the 
question  of  passports.  These  were,  perhaps,  the  main  things 
that  they  were  interested  in  and  passed  resolutions  upon. 
So  much  for  the  Stockholm  meeting. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  your  executive  committee,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Senator  McKinley  in  his  home,  December 
15,  1921.  At  that  altogether  delightful  affair  the  treasurer 
submitted  his  statement.  As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Brant- 
ing,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Sweden,  received  last 
year  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  was  voted  to  send  a  cable- 
gram to  Dr.  Lang£,  congratulating  him. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  this  body  the  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000  by  the  Congress  to  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

On  the  21st  of  February  there  was  another  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  at  which  meeting  the  agenda  for  this 
meeting  was  provided  for.  That  agenda  is  now  in  your 
hands. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  treasurer  not  being  here,  we  will 
not  have  his  report. 

Have  you  anything  to  report,  Senator  Burton,  under  "Re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committee"? 

Mr.  BURTON :  Well,  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  often 
said,  that  I  regard  the  possibilities  of  accomplishing  great 
results  by  this  Interparliamentary  Union  as  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration.  I  think  these  possibilities  were  never 
greater  than  now.  I  think,  with  the  leadership  that  has  been 
assigned  to  us  among  the  nations,  we  ought  to  take  a  very 
active  part  in  it,  and  support  it  in  every  possible  way. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  adding  to 
what  Mr.  Call  has  said  about  the  meeting  in  Stockholm,  that 
it  was  very  evident  that  all  of  the  nations  were  interested. 
There  were  about  150  representatives  from  these  fifteen  na- 
tions, and  they  are  all  looking  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership — not  so  much  looking  for  money,  but  for  the 
moral  backing  of  the  United  States.  They  were  all  tremen- 
dously interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
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ence,  which  at  that  time,  August  1,  hud  just  been  called.  It 
wus,  to  a  certain  extent,  pathetic,  the  way  they  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  United  States  for  the  future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM:  Mr.  President,  may  1  say  right  there 
that  I  was  talking  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Germany 
about  two  years  ago,  and,  just  speaking  along  the  lines  of 
that  general  leadership,  he  said  that  the  world  would  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  much  unless  the  United  States  sits 
down  at  the  table  with  them  and  discusses  things ;  that  the 
United  States  is  a  great  creditor  nation  and  the  other  na- 
tions are  the  debtor  nations,  and  unless  we  sit  down  and 
discuss  matters  with  them,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  reach 
any  correct  solution  of  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  LINTHICUM:  The  Secretary  of  State  of  Germany 
said  that  to  me  personally. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  I  might  add  this :  We  came  on  through 
Denmark,  and  the  Danish  delegation  had  a  luncheon  for  us 
in  Copenhagen — 70  or  80  being  present,  members  of  the 
Danish  Parliament — and  it  was  the  general  opinion  there 
that  their  main  hope  lay  in  the  United  States.  We  were 
over  in  Germany  for  two  days,  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg, 
and  went  down  the  Rhine ;  and  every  one  that  we  were 
thrown  into  contact  with  spoke  of  the  absolute  importance 
of  the  United  States  taking  hold — not  standing  alone,  but 
taking  hold. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM :  That  is  it  exactly. 

The  PRESIDENT:  We  come  now  to  the  new  business, 
consisting  of  action  relative  to  certain  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Stockholm  meeting. 

Secretary  CALL:  Mr.  Walsh  was  to  submit  a  motion  this 
morning  with  reference  to  the  labor  question. 

The  PRESIDENT :  It  was  really  rather  a  formal  endorse- 
ment of  what  has  been  done.  Some  of  those  countries  are 
very  particularly  interested  in  the  labor  question.  Sweden 
is,  and  Finland  and  Switzerland. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM:  It  is  more  particularly  Sweden,  is  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDENT :  Yes.  The  trouble  with  Sweden  at  this 
time  is  that  Germany  is  furnishing  all  of  her  manufactured 
goods  that  she  needs  and  her  factories  are  closed  down. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM :  Representative  Lineberger,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Germany,  says  that  their  factories  and 
mills  are  running  to  about  85  per  cent  capacity,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  they  are  turning  out  about  two  loco- 
motives a  day  for  the  Russian  Government. 

Mr.  BURTON:  That  is  in  Germany? 

Mr.  LINTHICUM:  That  is  in  Germany. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  that  the  information  we  gath- 
ered as  we  went  around  in  Europe  was  that  there  was  a  very 
limited  demand  for  manufactured  articles  all  over  Europe, 
but  what  demand  there  was  was  being  supplied  by  Germany. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM :  Mr.  Lineberger  said  that  the  labor  in 
Germany  received  about  75  cents  a  day  in  our  money. 

Mr.  McLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  In  our  meeting  a  few 
days  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  approval  of  the 
idea  of  doing  away  with  the  charges  for  visaing  passports. 
I  wonder  if  we  ought  to  recommend  without  reserve  the 
removal  of  those  charges?  My  information,  which  perhaps 
is  not  reliable,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  quite  easy,  ordi- 
narily, for  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  coming  to  this 
country  to  obtain  a  passport,  and  it  is  only  by  requiring  a 
vis£  of  that  passport  by  American  officials  that  any  oppor- 
tunity whatever  is  given  to  our  people  to  investigate  the 


quality  and  the  character  of  the  foreigner  who  has  a  pass- 
port who  proposes  to  come  to  this  country.  If  we  do  away 
altogether  with  the  vis£,  the  matter  of  permitting  foreigners 
to  come  to  this  country  would  practically,  if  not  altogether, 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  governments,  and  we  would 
lose  our  only  opportunity  of  making  investigation  as  to 
whether  or  not  people  proposing  to  come  to  this  country 
ought  to  be  admitted. 

I  may  not  have  that  right,  but  that  is  my  impression : 
and  without  further  information  I  would  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  doing  away  with  that  altogether — 
the  removal  of  the  charges  and  making  it  so  easy,  as  this 
new  plan  would  make  it,  for  foreigners  to  come  to  this 
country.. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  My  understanding  is  that  the  purpose 
was  to  reduce  the  fee  to  a  minimum ;  not  to  do  away  with 
the  vise1  itself,  but  to  reduce  the  fee  to  a  minimum;  that  is 
my  understanding;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  reso- 
lution says. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen,  the  matter  of  passports 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  left  to  a  later  place  on  our  program. 
The  second  business  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
relative  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  conference  this 
year.  A  statement  has  come  to  the  secretary  suggesting  that 
Vienna  has  asked  that  the  conference  meet  there  in  October. 
We  are  asked  what  would  be  the  preference  of  the  United 
States?  It  has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Burton  that  there 
is  to  be  a  campaign  on  next  October. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  My  suggestion  is  to  have  it  in  August— 
about  the  10th  of  August. 

Secretary  CALL:  I  have  a  cablegram  from  Dr.  Lang£, 
dated  yesterday,  asking  if  the  latter  part  of  August  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Americans. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  It  would  be  to  me.  Is  not  that  feeling 
universal?  Ought  we  not  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to 
that?  I  think  October  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MOORE S:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  think  we  all  feel  that  October  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  Then  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  secretary  should  cable  Dr.  Lang6  that  the  latter 
part  of  August  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM:  Why  not  around  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember? 

Mr.  BURTON :  That  is  out  of  the  question,  because  there 
is  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  then.  Our  informa- 
tion is  that  September  would  not  be  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Then  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
$4,000  appropriation  by  Congress.  For  a  good  many  years, 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000  has  been  made  by  Congress 
toward  the  general  expenses  of  maintaining  the  international 
organization.  Part  of  that  goes  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Lange, 
who,  I  believe,  receives  a  salary  of  about  $4,000  a  year — 
when  he  collects  it ;  and  then  there  are  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  his  office. 

The  expenses  have  been  divided  around  among  the  score 
of  nations  in  the  past  in  proportion  to  population.  But. 
naturally,  in  the  upsetting  of  the  situation  growing  out  of 
the  war,  Germany  and  Austria  have  not  been  in  a  very  good 
position  to  pay ;  and  it  happens  just  at  this  time  that,  be- 
cause the  Interparliamentary  Union  has  been  willing  to 
admit  Germany  and  Austria  to  its  round-the-table  meetings, 
that  France  and  Belgium  have  pulled  out  for  the  time  being, 
at  least. 

The  expenses,  of  course,  are  more  than  they  were  for- 
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merly.  The  Bureau  asks  the  United  States  Congress  to 
increase  America's  contribution  to  $4,000  instead  of  the 
$2,000  granted  heretofore.  And  we  delegates  who  were 
there — both  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  side — recognized 
the  necessity,  and  would  ask  our  fellow-members  to  vote 
•S4.000 ;  and  we  ask  all  of  you  gentlemen  to  try  to  see  that 
that  is  done. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Have  you  spoken  to  Mr.  Husted,  Mr. 
Moores,  about  that? 

Mr.  MOORES:  I  asked  Mr.  Husted  to  come  here  this 
morning,  and  he  said  he  would  be  here  with  us.  His  sym- 
pathy is  with  us;  but  his  subcommittee  is  working  on  that 
bill  right  now  and  he  could  not  come  over  here. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  had  a  conversation  with  him,  and  he 
said  it  was  considered  by  the  committee  that  they  could  not 
report  that  $4,000,  but  that  he  would  favor  an  amendment 
to  that  effect,  if  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  that  he, 
himself,  is  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  MOORES :  Well,  we  shall  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BURTON:  He  urged,  however,  that  the  bill  coming 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  has  already 
been  reported,  be  passed,  if  possible — if  not  in  both  houses, 
at  least  in  the  Senate — before  March  25,  which  he  gave  as 
the  date  when  they  would  bring  their  bill  before  the  House. 
And  that  is  the  present  status  of  it.  The  $4,000  is  in  the 
Senate  bill  as  reported.  Now,  if  that  bill  passes,  it  ought 
to  be  perfectly  easy :  indeed,  I  think  it  can  be  accomplished, 
even  if  that  does  not  pass. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  Mr.  Linthicum  is  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  he  might 
be  of  great  help  to  us  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  BURTON :  He  has  been  of  great  help  already  in  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  bring  in  a  report. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  next  item  is:  "Membership  in  Our 
Group."  We  have  435  Members  of  Congress  and  96  Sena- 
tors, and  they  are  all  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Group,  if  they  simply  acquiesce.  About  one-third  of 
them  do.  It  has  been  suggested  that  each  member  who  is 
interested  work  with  the  members  from  his  own  State  to 
have  them  simply  acquiesce. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Well,  I  will  promise  for  one,  if  the  secre- 
tary will  send  me  a  list  of  those  who  are  already  members 
from  Ohio,  to  obtain  the  membership  of  at  least  the  largest 
number  of  those  who  are  not  members. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  I  will  do  that  for  Arkansas  very  gladly. 

Mr.  BROOKS :  I  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MOORES:  Mr.  R.  Walton  Moore,  of  Virginia,  wants 
to  be  admitted  as  a  member. 

The  PRESIDENT  :  All  right. 

The  fifth  item  is  "The  Conference  of  1923."  Senator  Bur- 
ton, what  are  your  views  about  that? 

Mr.  BURTON:  Well.  I  think  all  we  can  say  about  that 
is  this :  That  we  must  begin  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  that 
now.  Of  course,  it  will  require  an  appropriation  of  not  less 
than  $50,000,  if  the  Conference  comes  to  this  country.  The 
delegates  from  Europe  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  come 
here.  The  meeting  was  held  in  this  country  in  1904.  Since 
that  time  meetings  have  been  in  the  different  capitals  of 
Europe — one  of  them  in  Brussels,  one  in  Geneva,  etc.  Now, 
whether  it  is  best  to  have  a  general  movement  by  all  the 
members  in  that  behalf,  or  to  appoint  a  committee  specially 
to  ascertain  whether  we  can  obtain  that  appropriation,  or 


begin  a  movement  for  it,  is  a  question  that  I  think  it  is  well 
for  us  to  consider. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  due  to  the  members  of 
the  Union  that  we  should  invite  them  here.  This  would  be 
the  best  place  in  which  they  could  meet.  It  is  not  as  con- 
venient for  the  European  members,  but  there  would  be  a 
certain  prestige  in  having  them  come  here  that  would  not 
apply  to  any  other  country  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Now,  we  anticipate  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  ap- 
propriation, which  is  absolutely  essential  to  entertaining 
them.  I  think  that  we  should  begin  that  agitation  right 
now. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM:  The  best  agitation  is  to  have  every 
Member  of  Congress  a  member  of  this  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Yes,  that  is  the  first  thing ;  and  then,  next, 
we  should  take  it  up  with  the  proper  authorities.  I  suppose 
that  recommendation  would  have  to  come  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  get  an  approval  and  a  recommendation  from  the 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  BURTON:  Yes. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD:  Yes,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
let  him,  if  he  will,  request  it  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  think  we  can  accomplish  that.  But 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  and  per- 
haps the  best  way  would  be  to  select  a  committee. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Yes,  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  ap- 
point at  your  leisure  a  committee  of  five ;  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  selected  by  the  President  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  necessary  appropriation  and  take  other  preliminary  steps 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Union  in  the  United  States  in  1923. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion, and  unless  there  is  objection  we  shall  consider  it 
adopted,  and  I  will  appoint  that  committee  later. 

The  sixth  item  is  "Co-operation  with  Canada  and  the 
Other  American  States." 

Mr.  MOORES:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  President 
be  directed  to  correspond  with  Canada  and  other  American 
States,  in  his  discretion,  with  a  view  to  persuading  them  to 
meet  with  us  and  join  in  enlarging  the  American  Section— 
the  continental  American  section,  including  Cuba,  of 
course — of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  Mr.  President,  is 
there  some  particular  form  of  joining  the  unit  suggested, 
that  would  seem  to  get  Canada  and  the  United  States  in,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Southern  republics,  or  was  it  a  general 
proposition  to  get  all  countries  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  into 
the  Union? 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Slayden  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Stockholm,  suggesting  that  the  Inter- 
national organization  invite  the  20  other  American  repub- 
lics— Canada  was  already  a  member — to  become  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  Of  course,  our  inter- 
est with  Canada  is  friendly,  and  we  could  be  very  close  to- 
gether, and  I  thought  possibly  there  was  some  idea  along 
that  line — as  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  think  that  was  in  part  the  idea,  and 
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if  the  resolution  is  adopted  the  Chair  will  consider  that 
particularly,  one  purpose  is  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the 
Canadian  organization. 

Mr.  BURTON:  There  is  this  to  be  said  about  the  South 
American  republics:  They  take  great  interest  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Their  lawyers  are  more  generally  educated 
in  international  law  than  ours  are.  They  are  sensitive 
about  their  position  in  the  forum  of  international  relations, 
and  I  think  they  would  welcome  a  suggestion  of  this  kind, 
that  they  be  made  members.  Strangely,  they  have  not 
affiliated  themselves  with  the  Union ;  and  while  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada,  of  course,  are  closer,  because  of  prox- 
imity and  similarity  of  language  and  institutions,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  South  American  republics  be  brought  in. 
It  is  a  recognition  that  is  due  to  them,  anyway.  They 
ought  to  be  invited,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  least 
some  of  them  would  be  glad  to  join. 

Mr.  McLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  Yes;  I  can  see  why 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  them  in ;  but,  without 
knowing  as  much  about  it  as  I  might,  I  thought  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  joining  Canada  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether in  some  way. 

The  PRESIDENT:  You  are  right.  There  was  a  sugges- 
tion that  Canada  and  the  United  States  work  together  at 
this  time,  perhaps,  jointly  to  invite  the  nations  to  have  the 

next  meeting  here 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  (interposing)  :  Yes. 
For  that  purpose  alone? 

The  PRESIDENT:  And  then  I  have  suggested  myself 
that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  individual  members  of  the  Canadian  Group,  and 
perhaps  have  a  joint  meeting  with  them  some  time  this 
winter  and  invite  them  to  come  here. 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  I  think  that  would 
be  very  desirable. 

The  PRESIDENT :  In  order  that  we  might  talk  the  other 
matter  over  with  them. 

Mr.  MOORES:  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  get  the 
A-B-C  countries  interested,  the  others  would  full  into  line 
right  away,  the  Central  American  States,  Colombia  and  the 
rest  of  them.  But  we  have  got  to  get  the  A-B-C  countries 
first,  and  I  think  we  would  better  take  that  up  with  the 
embassies  here.  Of  course,  we  have  this  great  opportunity 
this  year  of  the  Brazilian  Exposition,  and  a  great  many  of 
us  will  be  going  to  Rio  Janeiro.  I  think  that  things  could 
•  be  arranged  better  by  first  approaching  the  A-B-C  group. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Well,  without  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  as  adopted  as  enlarged. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  item  is  the  "Election  of  Officers" ; 
and  I  should  like  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have  appreciated 
very  much  the  position  you  gave  me  as  President  two  years 
ago,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  that  ought  to  be  handed 
around.  I  really  think  it  belongs  in  the  House,  instead  of 
in  the  Senate.  The  nominations  for  officers  are  now  in  order. 
Mr.  BURTON :  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  point  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  presidency  of  this  organization  be- 
longed for  many  years  to  one  man,  from  1904  to,  perhaps, 
1916.  In  promoting  the  efficiency  of  this  group,  there  are 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  continuing  the  same  man  in 
the  presidency.  You,  Mr.  President,  were  at  Stockholm  the 
recognized  head  of  the  group.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  your  management. 

We  recognize  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  manifold 


duties  that  you  have  to  perform  in  your  congressional  work, 
but  we  appreciate  your  work  for  this  American  Group,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  continue  in  the  presidency. 
1  therefore  make  the  motion  that  the  secretary  be  author- 
ized to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  organization  for  you,  Senator 
McKinley,  for  President. 

(The  motion  was  put  by  Mr.  Moores  and  unanimously 
adopted. ) 

Mr.  MOORES:  The  secretary  is  directed  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  Senator  McKinley  for  re-election  as  President. 

President  McKINLEY :  I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  really 
think  it  is  an  honor,  although  I  think  it  ought  to  be  passed 
around. 

There  are  three  vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  treasurer, 
an  executive  committee  of  nine,  and  a  permanent  executive 
secretary  to  be  elected.  Nominations  are  in  order. 

Mr.  MoLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  Who  are  the  vice- 
presidents? 

Secretary  CALL :  Representative  Montague,  of  Virginia  ; 
Representative  Steenerson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Representa- 
tive Oldfield,  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  (of  Michigan)  :  A  very  good  list  of 
men. 

The  PRESIDENT:  You  might  read  the  others. 

Secretary  CALL:  The  treasurer  is  Representative  A.  J. 
Sabath,  of  Illinois;  the  secretary  is  Representative  Henry 
G.  Dupr6,  of  Louisiana.  The  executive  secretary  is  Arthur 
Deerin  Call,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  executive  committee  is  made  up  of  Representative 
Andrew  J.  Montague,  of  Virginia ;  Representative  Fred 
Britten,  of  Illinois;  Representative  Theodore  Burton,  of 
Ohio ;  Representative  Henry  Allen  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin ; 
Representative  William  W.  Rucker,  of  Missouri ;  Repre- 
sentative William  A.  Oldfield,  of  Arkansas;  Senator  Joseph 
T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas ;  Senator  Thomas  Sterling,  of 
South  Dakota ;  Representative  Henry  W.  Temple,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Representative  Halvor  Steenerson,  of  Minnesota ; 
Representative  James  C.  McLaughlin,  of  Michigan ;  and 
Representative  Merrill  Moores,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  McSWAIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  re-election  of 
all  those  several  officers. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion, and  we  will  consider  that  a  vote  has  been  had,  unless 
there  is  objection,  and  the  officers  are  re-elected. 

I  want  to  say  this,  gentlemen,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
success  of  the  work  of  the  past  year — in  fact,  I  think  most 
of  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  past  year — has  been  due 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Call,  who 
serves  without  any  pay.  pays  his  own  postage,  and  is  always 
mindful  of  whatever  is  to  lie  done.  It  is  extremely  satis- 
factory, as  the  honorary  head  of  an  organization,  to  have 
some  one  else  who  knows  how  to  do  the  work  and  does  it, 
though  the  head  always  gets  the  credit. 

Mr.  Call  has  done  a  lot  of  work — and  head  work.  I  may 
say  for  myself  that  I  have  always  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  somebody  around  who  knew  more  than  I  did.  Of 
course,  I  always  take  the  credit  for  it  (Laughter.) 

The  next  item  is  "Miscellaneous  Business." 

Secretary  CALL:  There  are  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD:  I  think  the  secretary  should  read  them. 

Secretary  CALL:  It  was  voted  at  its  meeting  on  the  21st 
of  February  that  the  executive  committee  recommend  to 
the  American  Group  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  two 
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members  of  the  House  and  two  members  of  tlie  Senate  to 
serve  as  a  special  committee  for  the  study  of  labor  questions. 

Mr.  BURTON:  The  arguments  for  that,  as  I  stated  the 
other  day,  are  these : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  question  in  which  the  conference 
is  very  much  interested;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  we 
should  adopt  their  recommendations. 

In  the  next  place,  any  movement  looking  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  labor  atd  raising  the  standards  is 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  because  our 
labor  is  better  paid  and  in  better  condition  than  any  labor 
in  the  world. 

It  is  first,  then,  in  conformity  with  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Union ;  and,  second,  what  we  may  term  a  selfish  in- 
terest of  our  own  in  favor  of  it 

Now,  the  action  of  that  committee  may  not  control  any- 
thing done  by  Congress,  but  it  is  in  line  with  objects  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  commend  themselves  to  us  all. 

Let  us  see:  Would  the  proper  motion  be  to  adopt  that 
resolution,  or  what  would  it  be? 

Secretary  CALL :  The  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee  is  that  this  group  appoint  a  committee — I  as- 
sume that  the  President  be  empowered  to  appoint  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  two  members  of  the  House  as  such 
a  committee. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  move  that  that  committee  be  appointed. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion. Without  objection,  it  is  adopted. 

Secretary  CALL :  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
American  Group  the  appointment  of  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Financial  and  Monetary  Conference  from  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Mr.  BURTON :  With  regard  to  that,  I  think  there  is  some 
question.  The  United  States  has  been  invited  to  join  the 
Conference  at  Genoa.  My  forecast  is  that  we  will  not  have 
representative  there  until  the  treaties  now  pending  are  dis- 
posed of ;  and  there  may  be  other  obstacles  in  the  way.  Per- 
haps the  selection  of  such  a  delegate  would  do  no  harm. 
But  the  question  of  the  economic  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  European  and  other  countries — of  the  general 
situation — is  peculiarly  one  for  our  State  Department.  And 
what  would  be  contemplated  of  this  delegate  is  that  he 
would  go  abroad  and  confer  with  the  delegates  from  other 
countries  ? 

Secretary  CALL :  That  is  all  he  could  do. 

Mr.  BURTON :  Yes.  Well,  could  the  trip  be  made  by  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Union,  next  August,  or  whenever 
it  should  occur? 

Secretary  CALL :  I  suspect  that  they  would  meet  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  BURTON :  That  is,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Union? 

Secretary  CALL :  Yes,  sir. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  rather  gather  from  Senator  Burton's 
remarks  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  we  passed  over  that 
particular  suggestion  in  silence. 

Mr.  BURTON :  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  had  better 
postpone  action. 

Secretary  CALL:  It  was  voted  to  recommend  to  this  body 
that  Representatives  Cooper  and  Sabath  be  asked  to  prepare 
a  resolution  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Stock- 
holm Conference  relative  to  passports. 


Mr.  BURTON:  Are  those  recommendations? 

Secretary  CALL :  Yes.  The  Nineteenth  Interparliamentary 
Conference  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  present  require- 
ments relative  to  the  viseing  of  passports  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately limited  to  the  requirements  of  international 
police — 

Mr.  BURTON:  Requirements  of  what? 

Secretary  CALL :  Of  the  international  police,  and  that  all 
expenses  and  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  procuring  or 
exhibiting  of  passports  by  travelers  should  be  reduced  to 
the  strictest  minimum. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD:  That  was  adopted  at  Stockholm,  was 
it? 

Secretary  CALL:  That  was  adopted  at  Stockholm.  This 
committee  is  asked  to  approve  that  resolution. 

Mr.  McSWAIN :  This  would  apply  to  travelers,  not  to 
immigrants. 

The  PRESIDENT:  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  in 
line  with  what  you  said,  that  it  would  apply  to  Immigrants. 

Mr.  OLDFIELD :  It  would  just  apply  to  people  traveling 
from  this  country  to  Europe  and  from  Europe  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  PRESIDENT :  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  travel- 
ing from  England  to  Stockholm  had  to  go  through  three 
countries  to  get  to  Stockholm,  and  he  had  to  make  his  pass- 
port arrangements  in  those  countries  in  making  what  we 
would  call  a  night's  trip  of  probably  30  hours. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM :  He  did  not  necessarily  have  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDENT :  No ;  he  would  not  if  he  had  been  able 
to  get  a  boat  going  direct  from  England  to  Stockholm ;  but 
it  might  have  taken  some  time  to  get  such  a  boat. 

Mr.  MOORES :  I  had  a  friend,  a  retired  officer,  who  went 
with  us  to  Nice,  and  it  cost  him  $10  for  his  passport,  and 
between  $50  and  $60  for  his  vises,  to  go  to  Nice.  That  is 
too  much. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Some  of  that  has  been  abandoned  in  the 
last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  MOORES:  Belgium  is  the  only  country  that  has 
abandoned  it. 

Secretary  CALL:  As  between  this  country  and  the  other 
countries? 

Mr*  BROOKS :  Yes.  I  had  occasion  to  get  a  passport 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and  in  doing  so  learned  that  some 
of  them  had  abandoned  that. 

The  PRESIDENT :  Mexico  has  abandoned  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  No;  this  was  in  the  case  of  European 
countries. 

Mr.  LINTHICUM :  I  do  not  see  how  that  man  could  ever 
have  had  to  spend  that  much  time  in  going  to  Nice,  Mr. 
Moores,  unless  he  went  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MOORES :  He  had  to  go  through  other  countries  to 
go  to  Nice. 

Mr.  BURTON:  We  have  not  the  resolution  before  us  that 
the  committee  will  prepare,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
consider  the  matter  without  having  the  resolution  before  us. 

The  PRESIDENT:  Perhaps  it  will  be  like  a  good  many 
letters  that  you  gentlemen  lay  over  for  a  week ;  they  answer 
themselves. 

Mr.  BURTON:  Here  is  one  angle  about  that  matter  of 
passports  that  has  recently  developed ;  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  within  a  few  days:  The  Treasury  Department 
has  suggested  to  the  State  Department  that  passports  be 
not  granted  to  American  citizens  living  abroad  unless  they 
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pay  their  income  tax  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
severity  of  that  regulation  is  mitigated  by  granting  our  citi- 
zens living  abroad  credit  for  income  taxes  that  they  pay  in 
other  countries — for  instance,  France — and  they  would  about 
balance.  Our  citizens  in  the  particular  cases  I  have  in  mind 
were  in  Paris,  and  they  were  requested  to  go  to  the  consular 
officers  in  France  and  make  a  statement  of  what  income 
taxes  they  were  paying  there,  and  make  a  return  of  what 
they  would  pay  in  this  country,  balancing  the  two.  The  idea 
of  that  was  this:  That,  with  the  present  rather  severe  re- 
strictions in  the  granting  of  passports,  a  man  should  not 
claim  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  if  he  has  been 
living  abroad — and  in  this  particular  case  he  has  been  living 
abroad  since  1902 — and  ask  to  have  a  passport  and  the  privi- 
leges of  an  American  citizen  without  having  made  any  re- 
turn and  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  country  by  pay- 
ing an  income  tax.  That  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  resolution  that  we  pass,  because  of  the  regulation 
that  they  have  adopted.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  will 
have  to  let  that  go  over,  anyhow. 

The  PRESIDENT :  We  will  have  to  let  that  go  over  until 
they  make  their  report. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  more,  gentlemen,  and  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

(Thereupon,  at  11 :30  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  meeting  adjourned.) 
(Signed) 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL, 

Executive  Secretary. 


THE  ENFEEBLED  GENOA  CONFERENCE 

Suffering  one  setback  and  disappointment  after  another, 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  wearily  and  dispiritedly  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  Genoa  Conference,  which,  It  is  at 
last  agreed,  will  meet  on  April  10. 

The  roseate  hopes  that  found  expression  in  so  many  quar- 
ters when  Lloyd-George  and  Briand  agreed  at  Cannes  to 
call  the  "economic"  conference  have  so  far  faded  that  at 
this  time  the  most  that  is  hoped  by  the  majority  of  trained 
observers  is  that  the  conference  will  achieve  adjustments  in 
some  of  the  minor  relations  of  the  States  of  Europe  and  will 
become  a  starting  point  for  other  conferences  of  expanding 
authority,  scope,  and  importance. 

Of  course,  the  first  blow  given  the  optimist  fell  when 
Briand  yielded  the  premiership  of  France  to  Poincare.  That 
meant  disappointment  for  Great  Britain,  whose  leader, 
Lloyd-George,  hoped  to  use  the  conference  as  the  vehicle  for 
revision  of  German  reparations  and  for  formulation  of  a 
broad,  new  European  policy  respecting  Russia.  Britain 
wanted  a  new  economic  scheme.  Poincare  soon  demon- 
strated that  there  was  no  hope  of  thoroughgoing  revision 
of  reparations,  and  that  Russia  must  give  heed  to  the  old 
regime's  debts  to  France  before  new  programs  could  be 
evolved  upon  a  secure  foundation.  And,  naturally,  Poin- 
care's  stand  was  as  disappointing  to  Germany  and  Russia 
as  to  Great  Britain,  and  both  became  captious  and  more  or 
less  indifferent. 

Shortly  there  appeared  evidence  that  the  United  States 
would  not  participate  in  the  conference.  That  was  a  blow 
equally  as  heavy  as  that  delivered  by  Poincare,  at  the  least. 
It  meant  more  than  that  the  question  of  the  debts  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  the  United  States,  which  the  debtors  hoped 
would  be  brought  up  in  the  Washington  Conference,  would 


be  shunted  aside  in  the  second  conference,  too,  and  would 
be  handled  in  direct  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  powers  concerned.  The  disposition  of  the 
United  States  not  to  enter  the  conference  meant  freedom 
from  direct  responsibility  of  the  power  that  controls  the 
gold  and  credit  of  the  world. 

The  stand  taken  by  Poincare,  starting  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence on  the  down  grade  in  importance,  is  easily  understand- 
able. He  represents  the  sentiment  in  France  which  says 
that  the  reparations  imposed  upon  Germany,  to  the  extent 
that  they  flow  to  France,  are  absolutely  just.  France  suf- 
fered, this  opinion  holds,  at  Germany's  hands.  Germany 
must  pay,  so  far  as  payment  can  be  made.  It  is  unreason- 
able for  the  world  to  expect  France  to  top  all  her  other 
grievous  sacrifices  with  a  sacrifice  of  this  debt  due  by  Ger- 
many, in  order  that  thereby  Germany  may  hasten  to  pros- 
perity and  become  a  pillar  in  the  world's  economic  struc- 
ture —  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
held  that  France's  course  is  wise,  even  from  her  own  stand- 
point, there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  Poincare's  argument. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  made  so 
clear;  but,  putting  together  various  statements  made,  offi- 
cially and  unofficially,  by  the  great  figures  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  following  considerations  seem  to  emerge  as  con- 
trolling : 

First.  Europe  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  the  world  to  in- 
itiate on  her  own  account  a  general  movement  of  recon- 
struction, which  the  United  States  may  supplement  in  due 
time,  but  in  which  it  is  not  in  order  for  the  United  States 
to  participate.  This  movement,  in  the  opinion  of  American 
officials,  should  embrace  not  only  economic  reorganization, 
but  reduction  of  armies,  cessation  of  issue  of  fiat  money,  and 
balancing  of  budgets  by  heroic  measures  of  economy. 

Second.  The  Administration  believes  that  no  general 
scheme  of  reorganization  can  be  made  effective  until  France 
agrees  to  revision  of  reparations.  Very  probably  I'oincare's 
stand  tended  to  strengthen  the  disposition  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  stay  out  of  the  conference. 

Third.  Russia  looms  large  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen 
of  Europe,  and  the  Administration  adheres  to  its  belief  that 
there  must  be  an  about-face  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities, all  along  the  line,  before  it  is  worth  while  to  meet 
Russia  across  the  table.  Mr.  Harding's  Administration 
seems  as  adamant  against  Soviet  Russia  as  Mr.  Wilson's. 

Fourth.  The  Administration  objects  to  discussing  the 
debts  due  the  United  States  in  such  a  conference,  certainly 
at  this  time,  and  fears  it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  com- 
plications of  the  debt  question  if  its  delegates  were  seated 
about  the  table. 

Mr.  Hughes'  note  refusing  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  handed  Ambassador  Ricci  of  Italy,  Italy 
being  the  host  of  the  conference,  on  the  evening  of  March  8, 
stated  rather  brusquely  that  the  conference  is  not  to  be 
"economic  and  financial,"  as  outlined  in  the  invitation,  but 
is  to  be  political.  This  note  is  to  be  read  particularly  in  the 
light  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  American  view  that  the 
reparations  question  must  come  up  in  any  effective  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Russian  problem  must  be  handled  with 
care  and  resolution.  The  note  follows  : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

WASHINGTON,  March  S.  1922. 


xi  KLLENCY: 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Ex- 
cellency's note  transmitting  the  invitation  addressed  by  the 
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Italian  Government  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
io  take  part  in  an  economic  ami  financial  conference  to  be 
convened  at  Genoa  pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  on 
January  6,  1922,  by  the  allied  governments  in  conference  at 
Cannes. 

I  have  also  received  your  later  note  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican representation,  the  proposed  agenda,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  date  of  the  conference. 

DEEP  INTEREST  TAKEN 

Since  the  receipt  of  Tour  Excellency's  first  note  the  ques- 
tion of  American  participation  in  the  proposed  conference 
has  had  the  most  earnest  attention.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
realize  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  take 
a  deep  interest  in  any  conference  which  holds  promise  of 
effective  measures  to  promote  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
Europe,  since  not  only  do  we  keenly  desire  the  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  peoples  who  have  suffered  most  severely 
froni  the  wastes  and  dislocations  of  war,  but  it  is  also  mani- 
fest that  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  world  conditions- 
in  the  absence  of  European  recuperation.  It  is  with  this 
sympathetic  spirit  and  with  the  utmost  reluctance  to  with- 
hold its  support  from  any  appropriate  effort  to  attain  this 
oliject  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  exam- 
ined the  resolution  adopted  at  Cannes  and  the  suggested 
agenda  for  the  conference. 

NOT  PRIMARILY  ECONOMIC 

I  regret  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  as  a  result  of  this 
examination  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proposed  conference  is  not  primarily  an 
economic  conference,  as  questions  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  without  the  satisfactory  determi- 
nation of  which  the  chief  causes  of  economic  disturbance 
must  continue  to  operate,  but  is  rather  a  conference  of  a 
political  character,  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  helpfully  participate.  This  government 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  clear  conviction  of  the  American 
people,  while  desirous,  as  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated, 
suitably  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  economic  life  of  Eu- 
rope, that  they  should  not  unnecessarily  become  involved  in 
European  political  questions. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  RUSSIA 

It  may  be  added  with  respect  to  Russia  that  this  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Russian  people,  views  with  the  most  eager  and 
friendly  interest  every  step  taken  toward  the  restoration  of 
economic  conditions  which  will  permit  Russia  to  regain  her 
productive  power,  but  these  conditions,  in  the  view  of  this 
government,  cannot  be  secured  until  adequate  action  is  taken 
on  the  part  of  those  chiefly  responsible  for  Russia's  present 
economic  disorder. 

It  is  also  the  view  of  this  government — and  it  trusts  that 
view  is  shared  by  the  governments  who  have  called  the  con- 
ference— that  while  awaiting  the  establishment  of  the  essen- 
tial bases  of  productivity  in  Russia,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  public  declaration  of  this  government  on  March 
25,  1921,  and  without  which  this  government  believes  all 
consideration  of  economic  revival  to  be  futile,  nothing  should 
be  done  looking  to  the  obtaining  of  economic  advantages  in 
Russia  which  would  impair  the  just  opportunities  of  others, 
but  that  the  resources  of  the  Russian  people  should  be  free 
from  such  exploitation,  and  that  fair  and  equal  economic 
opportunity  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  powers,  should  be  preserved. 

HOPE  FOR  SUCCESS 

While  this  government  does  not  believe  that  it  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  proposed  conference,  it  sincerely  hopes  that 
progress  may  be  made  in  preparing  the  way  for' the  eventual 
discussion  and  settlement  of  the  fundamental  economic  and 
financial  questions  relating  to  European  recuperation  which 
press  for  solution. 


Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES. 

His  Excellency,  Senator  Vittorio  Rolandi  Ricci,  Ambas- 
sador of  Italy. 

Before  and  after  the  Hughes  note  a  veritable  babel  of 
voices  was  raised  in  Europe  over  the  whole  economic  situa- 
tion, often  with  particular  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  Maximilian  Harden,  in  an  article  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  said  the  United  States  was  entirely  right 
in  not  responding  at  this  time  to  the  "beggars'  chorus"  of 
Europe,  while  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  declared  on  March  7  that  the  United  States 
alone  can  prevent  the  Genoa  Conference  from  "becoming  a 
futile  attempt  at  solving  the  problems  of  European  recon- 
struction." Meantime  Loucheur,  greatest  of  French  fiscal 
experts,  had  said  openly  that  France  cannot  pay  her  debt  to 
the  United  States,  a  statement  which  Andre  Tardieu 
promptly  denied. 

That  was  not  alL  The  American  Government  entertains 
a  hope — not  a  strong  one — that  the  pressure  of  actualities 
will  lead  the  powers  assembled  at  Genoa,  including  Russia, 
to  an  agreement  looking  toward  disarmament  and  demobi- 
lization of  the  great  land  forces  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
continent  Apart  from  the  play  of  reparations  and  debts 
due  to  the  United  States  in  the  European  economic  situa- 
tion, the  American  Government  believes  there  is  a  funda- 
mental necessity  for  reduction  of  armies,  establishment  of 
secure  relations,  and  upbuilding  of  political  stability  in  Eu- 
rope before  there  can  be  resumption,  in  full,  normal  volume, 
of  trade.  But  on  February  26  Mr.  Edwin  L.  James  cabled 
the  New  York  Times  from  Paris  that  the  French  understand 
that  disarmament  is  not  to  -be  taken  up  at  Genoa,  but  is  to 
be  left  to  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  a  commission 
working  on  the  question,  with  M.  Rene  Vivian!  at  its  head. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  conflicting  and  contradictory 
statements,  an  unknown  quantity  hovers  over  the  Genoa 
Conference  in  the  forecast  agreement  or  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Precisely  what  is  in  this  instru- 
ment has  not  been  revealed.  It  is  a  new  undertaking  be- 
tween Lloyd-George  and  Poincare.  It  is  reported  to  differ 
from  that  contemplated  by  Lloyd-George  and  Briand,  in 
that  there  is  no  French  agreement  to  revise  reparations  iu 
consideration  of  British  promises  to  help  protect  France 
against  unprovoked  German  attack.  Also,  it  is  reported 
that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  old-fashioned,  outright 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  in  which  each  party  is 
pledged  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  other.  Whether  it  will 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  Genoa  cannot  be  told  now.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement,  if  it  is  finally  effectuated,  probably 
will  be  made  known  before  the  Genoa  Conference  meets. 


PRESIDENT   PROCLAIMS   EMBARGO  ON 
ARMS  TO  CHINA 

On  March  4  President  Harding  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding shipment  of  arms  to  China.  He  acted  under  au- 
thority of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  January  31,  while  the  Conference  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armament  was  in  session.  In  the  Conference  Arthur 
J.  Balfour  proposed  that  all  of  the  nations  concerned  with 
China  and  the  Far  East  agree  to  prohibit  shipment  of  arms 
to  China,  iu  order  to  lessen  the  military  outbreaks  there, 
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and  thus  to  promote  stable  government.     His  proposal  was 
allowed  to  die. 

President  Harding's  proclamation  follows : 

Whereas  Section  I  of  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  en- 
titled a  "Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  certain  coun- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  January  31,  1922, 
provides  as  follows : 

"That  whenever  the  President  finds  that  in  auy  American 
country,  or  in  any  country  in  which  the  United  States  exer- 
cises extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  conditions  of  domestic 
violence  exist,  which  are  or  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States, 
and  makes  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  ex- 
port, except  under  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the 
President  prescribes,  any  arms  or  munitions  of  war  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States  to  such  country  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  President  or  by  Congress." 

And  whereas,  it  is  provided  by  Section  II  of  the  said  joint 
resolution  that  "whoever  exports  any  arms  or  munitions  of 
war  in  violation  of  Section  I  shall,  on  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  both"  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  I  have  found 
that  there  exist  in  China  such  conditions  of  domestic  vio- 
lence which  are  or  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms  or 
munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States  as  con- 
templated by  the  said  joint  resolution ;  and  I  do  hereby  ad- 
monish all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  every  person  to 
abstain  from  every  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  joint 
resolution  above  set  forth,  hereby  made  applicable  to  China, 
and  I  do  hereby  warn  them  that  all  violations  of  sucb  pro- 
visions will  be  rigorously  prosecuted. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of  the  United 
States,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  the 
utmost  diligence  in  preventing  violations  of  the  said  joint 
resolution  and  this  my  proclamation  issued  thereunder,  and 
in  bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any  offenders  against 
the  same. 

And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
power  of  prescribing  exceptions  and  limitations  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  said  joint  resolution  of  January  31,  1922,  as 
made  effective  by  this  my  proclamation  issued  thereunder. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fourth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-two  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING. 

By  the  President: 

[SEAL.]     HENBY  P.  FLETCHER, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  STUDENTS 

Not  the  least  impressive  of  the  many  group  expressions 
on  the  work  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments was  the  statement  of  the  views  of  men  and  women 
students  in  235  universities  and  colleges,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  President  Harding  on  February  20  by  Charles 
Denby,  Jr.,  Princeton,  chairman  of  a  committee  representing 
the  National  Student  Committee  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments. 

In  presenting  the  statement  to  the  President,  Mr.  Denby 
made  the  observation  that  those  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  serve  in  war  and  who  have  willingly  responded  to  fall 
in  the  past  are  eager  to  help  in  the  elimination  of.  future 
wars. 

The  students'  statement  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  assumed 
an  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 


involved  in  effecting  international  peace,  the  students  of 
America  have  felt  incumbent  upon  them  the  obligations  of 
crystallizing  their  opinions  concerning  the  problems  that 
confronted  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments 
at  Washington. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  and  discussion  of  these  problems, 
the  National  Student  Committee  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments was  organized.  Through  co-operation  between  the 
students  of  235  colleges  and  universities  and  this  National 
Student  Committee,  collegiate  opinion  has  been  roused  and 
formulated  by  means  of  debates,  mass  meetings,  and  pub- 
licity in  the  college  press. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  are  based  on  resolu- 
tions independently  adopted  by  a  large  part  of  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  the  series  of  treaties  drawn  by  the 
Washington  Conference  should  be  expeditiously  ratified  in 
their  entirety  by  the  United  States  Senate  because  they  are 
definite  steps  toward  the  limitation  of  armaments  by  inter- 
national agreement  and  are  indicative  of  a  genuine  tendency 
toward  international  understanding  and   co-operation,   and 
because  a  failure  to  ratify  these  treaties  would  result  in 
augmented  distrust  among  nations. 

2.  In  addition,  the  students  of  America  commend  the  spirit 
which  prompted  Mr.  Wilson  to  propose  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  similar  spirit  which  moved  Mr.  Harding  to  call  the 
Washington  Conference  because  it  manifests  a  not  distant 
possibility  of  an  organization  of  nations  adequately  prepared 
peaceably  to  adjust  international  difficulties. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  students  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United    States   should   participate    in   the   Genoa   or    some 
similar   conference   on   condition   that   the   agenda    include 
balancing  the  budgets  of  European  countries,  reduction  of 
land  armaments,  breaking  down  of  economic  barriers,  and 
German  reparations.     It  is  further  anticipated  that  such  a 
conference  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  policies  by  which  in 
'the    future    international    welfare    will    predominate    over 
purely  national   interests   in    the  conduct   of  international 
economic  affairs. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA'S 
BUDGET 

In  the  February  15  Issue  of  the  Russian  Information  and 
Review,  a  new  publication  put  out  by  the  information  de- 
partment of  the  Russian  trade  delegation  in  London,  is  a 
statement  of  the  Soviet  Government's  budget  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  current  year  and  a  comparison  with 
the  1910  budget  of  the  Tsarist  Government.  It  has  interest 
as  a  statement  of  the  Soviet  case  by  Soviet  .spokesmen,  and 
is  reprinted  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  infor- 
mation upon  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult  problems. 
The  statement  follows: 

Details  of  the  Russian  State  budget  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1922  are  now  available  and  make  it  possible  to 
draw  comparisons  with  Tsarist  budgets.  As  already  ex- 
plained, the  current  budget  is  for  a  period  of  nine  months 
only,  from  January  1  to  September  30,  1922. 

Further,  in  order  to  secure  definite  monetary  values 
throughout  the  estimates,  all  receipts  and  expenditure  have 
been  converted  into  their  equivalents  in  pre-war  values,  so 
that  fluctuations  in  the  values  of  the  Soviet  rouble  will  not 
affect  the  budget. 

The  budget  totals  arc: 

Expenditure 1,878,000,000  gold  roubles 

Revenue    1,6*8,000,000  gold  roubles 


Deficit 230,000,000  gold  roubles 

The  estimated  revenue  is  therefore  87.7  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  and  the  deficit,  which  will  be  met  by  note  issues, 
is  only  12.3  per  cent.  This  deficit  is  comparatively  small 
if  the  financial  position  of  all  of  the  European  countries 
affected  by  the  war  is  considered.  From  the  time  of  the 
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first  decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  change  its  eco- 
nomic policy,  it  was  realized  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  stabilize  the  value  of  the  rouble,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
iruvernment  must  restrict  note  issues  as  far  as  possible. 
The  present  budget  shows  that  a  great  advance  in  this 
direction  has  been  made ;  and  although,  owing  to  the  difficult 
economic  position,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  the 
budget  balance  this  year,  the  government  is  confident  that, 
if  peace  throughout  the  year  can  be  assured,  and  if  this 
year's  harvest  is  moderately  good,  the  budget  for  1922-23 
will  mark  the  end  of  the  issues  of  paper  currency  to  meet 
deficits. 

Turning  now  to  the  details  of  the  budget,  we  find  the 
following  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  various  com- 
missariats, &c.  We  also  give  the  expenditure  of  correspond- 
ing state  departments  in  the  Tsarist  budget  of  1910.  The 
figures  throughout  are  in  millions  of  gold  roubles,  and  the 
liercentage  of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  is  also 
in  each  case. 
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Various  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  at  the  moment  are  those  con- 
nected with  "bureaucracy."  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
the  Soviet  machinery  of  government  is  bureaucratic  and 
costly.  The  figures  disprove  these  assertions.  The  purely 
political  and  juridical  side  of  government,  consisting  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee,  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missaries, and  the  Commissariats  for  the  Interior  and  for 
Justice,  will  cost  88.7  million,  whereas  the  Tsarist  Court 
and  Council  with  the  Ministries  for  Home  Affairs  and  Jus- 
tice cost  in  1910  over  227,000,000 — between  two  and  a  half 
and  three  times  as  much. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  established  various  organs 
for  social  betterment,  such  as  the  Commissariats  for  Health 
and  Social  Welfare,  which  the  Tsarist  Government  did  not 
consider  necessary.  The  Soviet  Government  is  also  spend- 
ing 50  per  cent  more  on  education  than  the  Tsarist  Govern- 
ment. The  high  cost  of  military  and  naval  establishments 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Russia  still  has  to  face  the  hostility 
of  the  neighboring  States.  The  Polish  invasion  of  1920, 
the  continued  Japanese  occupation  of  Vladivostok  and  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  Siberia,  and  the  frontier  raids  from 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  Finland  during  the  last  few  months 
make  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  disarm  as  completely  as 
the  Russian  Government  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  if  the 
powers  adopt  a  more  friendly  and  more  stable  policy  to- 
ward Russia. 

The  only  other  important  item  of  expenditure  is  economic, 
an  item  which  is  present  in  the  estimates  of  most  of  the 
commissariats,  but  against  which  have  to  be  set  the  receipts 
from  nationalized  industry  which  are  dealt  with  below. 

With  regard  to  the  estimated  revenue  for  the  nine  months 
covered  by  the  budget,  we  give  below  a  general  analysis, 
with  corresponding  figures  for  the  Tsarist  budget  of  1910, 
in  millions  of  gold  roubles: 

Analysis  of  Revenue,  Budgets  of  1910  and  19ZS 
(Nine  Months) 

1910.  1922. 

Taxes  and  customs  duties 979    34%  75      4% 

Government  monopolies,  &c 1,662    59% 

Transport,  posts,  telegraphs 99      5% 

Timber 78      4% 

State  industry,  &c 903  48% 

Food  tax,  &c 426  23% 

Various    139      5%  66      4% 

Deficit— met  by  note  issues 50      2%  230  12% 

The  main  source  of  revenue  in  the  Tsarist  budgets  was 
the  government  monopoly  of  vodka :  hi  the  Soviet  budget 
the  main  sources  are  the  products  of  State  industry  and  the 
food  tax.  In  the  following  table  we  give  the  details  of  the 
receipts  from  the  more  important  industries;  the  last  col- 
umn shows  the  percentage  relation  of  the  estimated  output 
for  the  nine  months  of  1922  to  the  1912  output : 

Nine  months  Percentage 

1922  in  million  of 

Industry.  gold  roubles.       1912  output. 

Timber    78.0                   59 

Coal,  oil,  peat 159.0                   58 

Other  mining  (gold.  salt,  ores,  &c.)  16.7 

Metal  and  electrical 139.0                   26 

Textiles    149.2                    17 

Chemical    49.8                   20 

Mineral  manufactures 11.6 

Cotton 6.9                     10 

Leather    93.6 

Food-stuffs 87.1                    21 

Sugar  refineries  19.2 

These  figures  show  how  far  the  output  is  secondary  In- 
dustries, dependent  on  fuel  and  raw  material,  transport  and 
machinery,  has  fallen  in  comparison  with  the  simpler  busi- 
nesses of  getting  timber,  coal,  and  oil.  The  latter  are  worth 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  chemicals,  bricks,  and  sugar,  for  ex- 
ample, have  fallen  on  an  average  to  something  like  15  per 
cent  of  the  1912  totals.  The  output  of  fuel  has  already  risen 
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considerably,  and  the  estimated  output  for  1022,  if  fully 
achieved,  would  make  available  more  fuel  than  is  needed  for 
transport  and  manufactures  at  their  present  level.  An  ample 
fuel  supply  will  react  in  turn  upon  the  state  of  transport, 
which  now  hampers  industry  very  considerably.  It  will, 
however,  be  impossible  for  Russia,  if  not  helped  by  credits 
from  abroad,  to  do  more  than  widen,  very  slowly,  the 
vicious  circle  of  worn-out  transport  and  starved  factories 
that  are  unable,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  to  them 
sufficient  fuel,  raw  material,  and  food  for  the  workers,  to 
do  much  to  help  in  building  up  the  railways  again.  If  this 
vicious  circle  is  broken  in  1922  by  outside  help,  the  Russian 
budget  for  1923  will  be  an  even  more  hopeful  sign  of  the 
possibility  of  restoring  Europe  than  the  budget  for  the 
present  year. 


PEACE  WORKERS  IN  WAR  TIMES 
Some  Self-Explanatory  Correspondence 

In  a  magazine  called  Unity,  under  date  of  January  19, 
1922,  the  Rev.  Charles  Francis  Dole  took  occasion  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  and  to  the  American 
Peace  Society  as  follows : 

PEACE  SOCIETIES  AND  WAR 

The  December  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE  tells  its 
readers  in  one  of  its  editorial  articles  that  the  American 
Peace  Society  "has  stood  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  all  its  wars  of  over  a  century !"  Is  not  this  an  extraordi- 
nary record  for  the  oldest  peace  society  in  the  land?  Do 
they  really  mean  all  the  wars?  The  infamous  Mexican  War? 
The  wars  with  our  Indian  tribes?  The  little  wars,  as  with- 
Mexico  and  in  the  West  Indies,  that  President  Wilson  had 
engaged  us  in,  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  "keeping  us  out 
of  War"?  Did  the  American  Peace  Society  really  stand  by 
our  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Spanish  War,  and 
afterwards  in  conquering  the  Philippine  Islands?  What  is 
the  use  of  such  a -peace  society  as  that!  Let  us  in  charity 
give  the  editor  the  chance  to  make,  if  he  truthfully  can,  at 
least  some  modification  of  this  scandalous  history  of  sup- 
porting the  government  through  all  wars,  "thick  and  thin," 
good  and  bad. 


Has  any  great  cause  of  humanity  ever  been  served  as 
feebly  as  the  cause  for  which  peace  societies  exist?  When 
no  war  is  going  on,  the  friends  of  peace  have  nothing  special 
to  do,  except  genially  to  hope  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other war  to  disturb  them.  Of  course,  other  people  can  see 
no  reason  to  attend  peace  meetings  when  the  friends  of 
peace  show  no  concern  in  the  subject.  But  when  the  chal- 
lenge of  war  comes,  and  there  might  be  something  to  do,  at 
least  in  opposing  a  "wicked"  war,  that  modern  Temple  of 
Janus,  the  peace  society,  is  closed,  and  nothing  is  doing  till 
the  dull  time  of  peace  returns  and  there  is  nothing  to  do! 
Did  the  anti-slavery  movement  proceed  by  such  indifferent 
conduct  as  this?  No !  It  began  with  John  Woolman,  travel- 
ing down  into  the  slaving-holding  colonies  and  having  heart- 
to-heart  talks  with  the  slave-owners.  And  it  went  on  till 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  proclaiming  slavery 
as  an  intolerable  sin.  So  with  the  movement  against  the 
alcoholic  drinks.  Millions  of  men  were  converted  to  swear 
the  oath,  "Carthago  delenda  cst,"  against  these  drinks. 

The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  goes  on  to  indulge  in  prophecy. 
It  says :  "Should  a  situation  like  unto  that  of  1917  once  more 
arise,  this  society  would  undoubtedly  stand  by  its  govern- 
ment again."  We  call  this  melancholy.  Have  these  friends 
of  peace  learned  nothing  out  of  the  horrible  seven  years  just 
passed?  Has  no  ray  of  light  penetrated  their  minds  that 
the  churches  and  colleges  and  peace  societies  of  America 
may  have  made  a  colossal  mistake  in  supporting  the  war! 
Can  they  not  see  that  wars  go  on,  following  one  another, 
because  the  governmental  and  military  group  reckon  on  ex- 


actl.v  this  state  of  uiind  among  church  leaders  and  "friends 
nl'  peace,"  which  this  pathetic  paragraph  voices,  presuming 
that  the  good  people  will  always  help  win  the  war?  Sup- 
pose the  time  when  the  government  becomes  aware  that  the 
churches,  or  one-tenth  part  of  them,  would  stick  to  their  job 
of  proclaiming  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  would  die, 
as  soldiers  die,  rather  than  forsake  their  faith  and  kill  their 
brothers,  what  government  on  earth  would  dare  to  begin  a 
war  in  the  face  of  such  opposition?  What  is  the  use  of  a 
peace  society,  after  such  a  war  as  we  have  seen,  that  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  promise  the  government  that  it  may  always 
rely  upon  its  support  in  carrying  on  war? 

CHARLES  F.  DOLE. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  to  Dr.  Dole's  article  by  a 
letter,  under  date  of  January  30,  from  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead,  of  Boston,  who  wrote : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  was  amazed  to  see  your  editorial  statement 
(hat  the  American  Peace  Society  has  stood  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  all  its  wars  for  over  a  century. 

I  was  a  director  of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  twelve 
years,  including  the  period  of  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Phil- 
ippine aftermath.  This  was  not  true  as  regards  that  war, 
as  you  will  see  by  consulting  back  numbers  of  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE. 

As  to  the  Mexican  War,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Wm. 
Jay,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
back  numbers  testify  to  that  very  forcibly. 

I   have  just  read  the  enclosed   clipping  from    Unity,   by 
Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  which  I  beg  that  you  will  publish,  to- 
gether with  my  own  communication. 
Yours  sincerely, 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD. 

Under  date  of  February  1,  we  wrote  to  Mrs.  Mead  the 
following  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Dr.  Dole : 

MRS.  LUCIA  AMES  MEAD, 

19  Euston  Street,  Brooklinc,  Mass. 
MY  DEAR  MRS.  MEAD  : 

You  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Dole  seem  to  enjoy  criticizing  the  AD- 
VOCATE OF  PEACE  more,  we  fear,  than  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
is  able  to  profit  by  the  criticism.  The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
says  many  things  during  the  year,  but  it  receives  no  word 
of  commendation  from  either  of  you.  It  appears  that  you 
are  concerned  primarily,  for  some  reason,  to  hunt  out  those 
things  which  you  can  speak  of  unfavorably.  If  only  you 
could  see  your  way  clear  to  take,  rather,  the  concrete  and 
important  things  for  which  we  have  definitely  and  openly 
stood  through  a  century,  criticize  them,  and  show  wherein 
they  are  wrong  or  how  they  could  be  improved,  you  would 
render  a  more  promising  service  to  the  thing  which  you  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  trying  as  best  we  can  to  promote. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  Peace  Society  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  war  as  a  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  That  has  been  its  aim  from  the  outset.  It 
is  its  aim  now.  When  that  aim  ceases  the  American  Peace 
Society  will  cease.  The  American  Peace  Society,  faced  with 
an  America  threatened  by  the  onrush  of  a  European  war 
power  in  1917,  took  the  position  that  the  clarion,  unmistak- 
able call  to  every  one  of  us  in  America  was  to  end  the  war 
by  winning  it.  That  was,  we  believe,  the  position  of  sanity 
then.  Granted  the  same  conditions  again,  the  American 
Peace  Society  would,  we  hope,  take  the  same  ground.  The 
American  Peace  Society  never  has  been  a  non-resistant  so- 
ciety. Non-resistant  officials  have  been  connected  with  its 
work,  but  they  have  never  tried  to  make  the  Society  non- 
resistant.  During  the  Civil  War  the  American  Peace  Society 
stood  by  the  central  government.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
Mexican  War:  it  was  opposed  to  the  Civil  War:  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  Spanish  War;  it  was  opposed  to  the  last  war; 
it  is  and  always  has  been  opposed  to  all  war.  It  sprang 
from  the  opposition  to  war.  But  if  in  our  ungoverned  world 
American  institutions,  the  life  of  America,  be  threatened  by 
some  nation  or  group  of  nations  faring  forth  to  war,  the 
American  Peace  Society  should  be  no  traitor  to  the  glory 
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that  is  the  United  States.  In  its  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
War  the  American  Peace  Society  opposed  icar  and  not  the 
nation  that  has  always  made  the  work  of  this  Society  pos- 
sible. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Spanish  War.  There 
comes  a  time  when  war,  beating  at  the  doors  of  a  nation, 
can  be  overcome  in  but  one  of  two  ways — by  succumbing  to 
the  enemy  or  by  defeating  the  enemy.  These  are  the  stern 
facts  in  a  practical  world.  The  greatest  injury  to  the  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  any  attainable  or  desirable  international 
peace  has  been  done  not  by  the  so-called  "militarists,"  but 
by  those  who,  in  the  name  of  ^"pacinsm,"  have  refused  to 
recognize  these  facts. 

You,  Mr.  Dole,  and  others  interested  to  discover  those 
things  with  which  you  can  disagree  are  undoubtedly  ren- 
dering a  service.  May  your  criticisms  continue.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dole,  that  no  great  cause  of 
humanity  has  ever  been  served  as  feebly  as  the  cause  for 
which  peace  societies  exist,  unless  perhaps  it  be  the  cause 
for  which  Christianity  exists.  But  we  would  remind  both 
you  and  Mr.  Dole  that  "that  modern  Temple  of  Janus,  the 
Peace  Society,"  is  never  "closed."  Our  efforts  here  are  not 
confined  to  sporadic  criticisms  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  us.  They  are  continuous.  Mr.  Dole  complains  that 
the  "friends  of  peace  learned  nothing  out  of  the  horrible 
seven  years  just  passed."  Our  own  feeling  is  that  the 
trouble  with  the  organized  peace  movement  just  now  is  that 
men  like  Mr.  Dole  seem  to  have  "learned  nothing  out  of  the 
horrible  seven  years  just  passed."  He  seems  to  content  him- 
self with  the  same  metaphysical  joy-rides  that  appealed  to 
him  in  the  days  prior  to  1914.  But  both  you  and  he  will  go 
on  finding  space  in  I'niti/.  proclaiming  your  peculiar  phil- 
osophy of  "brotherhood"  in  terms  of  captious,  unwarranted, 
and  amazing  criticism  of  some  little  statement  here  or  there 
with  which,  alas,  you  do  not  agree.  Keep  at  it,- dear  friends. 
You  are  really  accomplishing  more  good  than  they  who 
prefer  to  praise.  True.  .Swinburne  once  remarked:  "I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  what  should  attract  men  to  the  pro- 
fession of  criticism  but  the  noble  pleasure  of  praising."  But 
Swinburne  was  only  a  poet. 

Always  fraternally  yours, 

ARTHUR  D.  CALL. 

Under  date  of  February  13,  Dr.  Dole  wrote: 

DEAR  MB.  CALL  : 

I  don't  know,  of  course,  what  Mrs.  Mead  wrote  you.  but 
I  am  sorry  that  you  should  think,  in  the  case  of  either  of 
us.  that  we  just  live  to  tense  and  criticize  the  work  of  an- 
other fellow-mortal.  If  this  is  all  it  comes  to,  I  shouldn't 
have  the  right  to  impose  now  upon  your  time  and  patience. 
In  fact,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  main  question  about 
criticism  is  whether  it  is  true.  A  man  would  go  to  some 
trouble,  I  should  suppose,  to  hear  criticism  that  might  better 
his  work.  I  think  the  severe  judgment  hardly  ever  does  us 
any  harm,  whereas  it  is  the  easy  stuff  that  may  hurt  us. 

Now,  I  should  surely  have  liked  it  in  you  if  you  could 
have  imagined  that,  whatever  we  said,  it  might  have  reason 
in  it !  Did  it  not?  Was  not  your  expression  in  the  para- 
graphs commented  upon  at  least  unfortunate?  I  do  believe 
that  you  could  have  well  afforded  to  set  that  matter  right. 

You  official  people  are  always  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
a  society  like  the  American  Peace  Society  docs  not  do  irell 
if  it  is  only  saying  the  same  things  that  its  founders  said! 
And  perhaps  all  of  you  who  have  lived  in  Washington  in 
war  time  might  do  a  good  thing  for  the  spiritual  health  to 
raise  the  query  in  "psyrlio-analysis.''  whether  the  net  effect 
of  the  war  on  all  of  us.  but  specially  on  you  who  have  to 
accept  a  very  artificial  atmosphere,  is  not  disturbing  both  to 
good  thinking  and  to  a  truly  magnanimous  poise. 

Now.  you  may  say  this  is  "saucy."  But  if  it  is  saucy,  it 
is  I  upon  whom  the  blow  falls,  and  if  nothing  of  truth  is  in 
it.  you  are  clear  beyond  hurt,  and  if  (why  not  if?)  there  is 
matter  in  it.  why  shouldn't  you  be  glad  to  have  an  old  fellow 
say  so  in  friendly  wise,  such  truth  being  very  important? 
Why  should  I  care  for  anything  more  than  tha't  you  should 
do  a  great  piece  of  work  in  effective  manner ! 
Yours  sincerely. 

C.  F.  DOLE. 

P.  S. — I  have  tried  faithfully  in  the  last  eight  years  to 


know  all  the  truth  or  facts  that  I  could  reach.  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  me,  using  the  honest  "Socratic"  method 
all  around,  to  learn  how  you  can  arrive  at  some  of  the  sen- 
tences in  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Mead.  It  is  as  if  you  still  held 
the  old  war-time  notion  that  one  nation  was  guilty  of  at- 
tacking civilization!  But  life  is  not  long  enough  to  carry 
on  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  by  correspondence,  if  either  one 
had  any  right  to  urge  it.  But  I  do  wonder  if  you  have  been 
too  busy  to  work  out  the  main  lines  in  which  a  peace  society 
secretary  ought  to  be  fortified? 

Under  date  of  February  20,  Mrs.  Mead  wrote: 

MY  DEAR  MR.  CALL  : 

I  have  not  had  time  before  this  to  reply  to  your  letter, 
which  very  much  surprised  me  by  your  generalities  and  as- 
sumptions. You  assume  that  I  am  a  non-resister.  I  never 
have  been  one.  That  I  take  Mr.  Dole's  point  of  view.  I  do 
not,  though  I  reverence  him  and  do  not  call  his  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  will  "psychological  joy-rides."  You  assume 
that  I  am  "primarily  concerned  to  hunt  out  those  things 
which"  I  "can  speak  of  unfavorably."  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  sent  a  criticism  before  to  the  ADVOCATE.  Can  you 
recall  an  Distance? 

You  say,  "In  its  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War,  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  opposed  tear  and  not  the  nation  that  has 
always  made  the  work  of  this  Society  possible.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Spanish  War."  I  appeal  to  the  record. 
This  statement  is  not  correct.  I  have  never  criticized  the 
ADVOCATE  for  its  stand  as  to  the  World  War.  I  spoke  sim- 
ply and  solely  of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  wars,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  right  that  the  American  Peace  Society  opposed 
the  government  in  both  those  wars  and  was  not  merely  con- 
demning war  in  general. 

Of  course,  I  find  much  in  the  ADVOCATE  that  I  am  ready 
to  praise.  Omitting  praise  hurts  only  you  and  not  the  read- 
ers, but  failing  to  respectfully  call  .attention  to  a  serious  his- 
torical error  leaves  readers  to  accept  it  as  truth.  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  feel  so  sensitive  about  this  when  you  think  it 
over. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

LUCIA  AMES  MEAD. 

REPLY 

Out  of  respect  to  the  record  the  following  facts  are  per- 
tinent : 

(1)  With  reference  to  the  Heiicon  War:  Under  date  of 
May  24.  1847.  the  minutes  show  that  Mr.  Beckwith,  then 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  submitted  thirteen 
resolutions,  some  of  which  condemned  the  Mexican  War. 
None  of  these  resolutions,  however,  were  adopted.     At  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  October,  1847,  "The  following  re- 
solve was  passed :  Resolved,  That  we  think  it  expedient  for 
the  Society  to  petition  the  Congress  at  their  approaching 
session  against  the  further  continuance  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  and  to  solicit  similar  petitions  from  the  friends  of 
peace  throughout  the  country."     Under  date  of  January  4. 
184S,  it  is  recorded  "that  petitions  had  been  forwarded  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vote  of  the  committee."     So  much  for  the 
official  record  concerning  the  American  Peace  Society's  op- 
position to  the  government  during  the  Mexican  War. 

(2)  With  reference  to  the  Spanish  War:  From  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  May  23,  1898,  it  appears  that  "a  letter 
was  read  from  Mrs.  Louisa  J.  Bruen  (daughter  of  William 
Jay)   urging  strongly  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  threatened  continuance  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  offering  a  liberal  contribution  if  such  meet- 
ings should  be  held  in  New  York  City.     Informal  discussion 
followed  and  it  was  decided  not  to  be  best  for  this  Society 
to  move  in  the  matter  at  present"     From  the  minutes  of 
May  9.  1898,  it  appears  that  "President  Paine  summed  up 
the  work  of  the  Society  as  not  so  much  consisting  in  efforts, 
by  petition  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  war  in  times  of  great 
excitement  and  passion  as  in  the  constant  education  of  the 
public  sentiment  and  conscience  of  the  nation.     'Only  along 
this  line.'  he  said.  *is  there  hope  of  success.' ''    Thus  reads 
the  record  of  that  period. 
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We  agree  with  Dr.  Dole  "that  the  main  question  about 
criticism  is,  whether  It  is  true."  We  hope  that  Dr.  Dole  and 
Mrs.  Mead  will  continue  their  search  for  any  "serious  his- 
torical error"  which  they  may,  perchance,  discover  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  Veritaa  simplex  oratio  est,  or  ought  to 
be.  For  the  present  we  are  forced  to  stand  by  our  editorial 
of  December  and  by  our  letter  of  February  1. 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THE  NORTHERN  PEACE  UNION,  composed  of  peace 
societies  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  is  pressing 
the  movement  it  inaugurated  at  its  congress  in  Copen- 
hagen, July  1  and  2,  1921,  to  have  English  made  the 
language  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  It  has  asked  the 
governments  in  Europe  and  Asia  to  investigate  opinion 
in  their  countries  as  to  accepting  English  as  the  univer- 
sal language;  and  if  not  that  language,  then  some 
other,  living  or  artificial.  When  reports  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  Northern  Peace  Union  announces,  it  pur- 
poses to  convene  an  international  congress  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  project. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Union's  con- 
gress last  July  are  being  sent  out  from  Stockholm  by 
Knut  Sandstedt,  secretary  general,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 15,  1922.  The  resolution  follows: 

The  congress  expresses  as  its  opinion  that  the  English 
language  should  be  adopted  as  the  international  language 
of  the  world,  collaterally  with  the  language  of  each  nation, 
and  urges  the  executive  committee  of  the  Northern  Peace 
Union  to  work  for  the  realization  of  this  idea,  especially 
among  the  small  nations. 

The  congress  begs,  moreover,  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  different  States  and  to  the  League  of  Nations 
the  question  of  instituting  an  inquiry  as  to  a  common  inter- 
national language,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation 
recommend  the  introduction  of  the  language  found  to  be 
most  practical  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  world, 

EVIDENTLY  SOME  OF  THE  EDITORS  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  are  as  greatly  exercised  over  the  bonus  pro- 
posals as  are  many  of  those  at  home.  From  the  London 
Outlook,  it  is  learned  that  "the  rest  of  the  world  will 
gape  with  astonishment"  at  what  are  described  as  the 
amazing  proposals  now  before  Congress.  The  editor  of 
the  Outlook  seems  so  seriously  concerned  over  the  post- 
war attitude  in  this  country  toward  the  soldiers  that  he 
brings  to  mind  the  fears  of  many  of  the  British  and 
French  during  the  war,  arising  from  what  they  regarded 
as  the  excessively  liberal  payment  and  treatment  of  the 
men  on  the  firing  line;  for  he  continues,  not  entirely 
accurately : 

Impelled  by  the  powerful  propaganda  of  the  American 
Legion,  comprising  most  American  ex-service  men,  Congress 
appears  inclined  to  vote  the  country's  late  warriors  £200,- 
000,000  at  once,  under  a  law  which  will  call  ultimately  for 
the  expenditure  of  between  15  and  20  milliards.  Inflation 
and  other  financial  evils  are  feared  if  the  4,000,000  men  who 
were  in  the  army,  four-fifths  or  five-sixths  of  whom  never 
reached  the  firing  line,  become,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, dependents  upon  the  State.  This  is  what  happened 
after  the  American  Civil  War ;  the  pension  lists  were  swollen 


to  magnificent  proportions  by  the  political  wire-pulling  of 
the  veterans,  banded  together  for  concerted  action  under 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  like  the 
American  Legion  of  today.  Business  and  financial  interests, 
of  course,  oppose  saddling  the  country  with  such  a  mill- 
stone, but  Mr.  Harding,  who  once  definitely  came  out  as  op- 
posed to  the  colossal  "bonus,"  now  appears  to  be  wavering. 

IT  is  NOT  TO  BE  WONDERED  that  Arthur  J.  Balfour 
has  been  chary,  throughout  the  years  of  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  British  Empire,  of  decorations  at  the 
hands  of  his  sovereign.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
after  serving  notably  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
and  probably  reaching  there  the  high-water  mark  of 
his  statesmanship,  Mr.  Balfour  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  Immediately  newspaper  artists  all  over 
the  world  began  drawing  pictures  of  Mr.  Balfour  in 
the  uniform  or  regalia  or  whatever  it  is  that  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  is  supposed  to  wear,  and  their  productions 
were  fearful  and  wonderful. 

One  that  passed  before  many  eyes  was  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Mr.  Bal four's 
abnormally  long  figure,  with  its  strange,  appealing 
grace— a  curiously  awkward  grace,  if  that  contradictory 
expression  may  be  used — for  he  pictured  the  calm, 
handsome,  philosophic  Balfour  head  upon  the  body  of  a 
professional  base-ball  player.  In  place  of  the  slender, 
gently  swaying  lines  that  would  be  Mr.  Bal  four's  legs 
in  any  faithful  picture,  he  showed  a  pair  of  stocky, 
muscular  underpinnings,  set  out  in  knickerbockers,  and 
planted  far  apart  on  the  earth,  as  though  to  catch  a  line 
drive  to  center  field. 

IT  is,  PERHAPS,  SIGNIFICANT  of  the  new  era  into  which 
Ireland  seems  to  be  entering,  despite  the  bitter  animosi- 
ties prevailing  among  her  leaders,  that  the  world  is  not 
only  giving  attention  to  Irish  politics,  but  to  Irish 
culture.  Lately  there  came  from  Paris  to  American 
newspapers  an  item  telling  of  the  first  exhibition  of 
Irish  art  ever  given  in  Paris.  The  exhibition  includes' 
painting,  a  little  sculpture,  some  black-and-white  work, 
bookbinding,  needlework,  and  leather.  It  was  stated 
that  Sir  John  Lavery  has  been  accorded  the  honors  of 
the  exhibition.  His  work  speaks  of  Ireland's  travail, 
being  devoted  largely  to  paintings  of  political  leaders. 
Among  the  younger  Irish  artists,  it  also  is  stated,  the 
influence  of  French  art  is  apparent. 

HERE  is  A  STORY  that  may  mean  much  to  the  world. 
It  suggests  that  the  Krupps,  for  so  many  years  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  German  military  machine,  are 
turning  their  energies  into  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
Long  Morning  Telegraph  says : 

To  give  a  list  of  the  present  peace  output  of  Krupps 
would  be  to  enumerate  practically  every  article  into  the 
manufacture  of  which  iron  or  steel  in  all  their  varieties 
enter,  from  a  steamer's  crank-shaft  to  a  pen  nib.  High- 
speed machine  tools  are  an  important  item  of  manufacture; 
so  are  dynamos  and  electrical  appliances,  steam-engines  and 
boilers,  motor  engines,  construction  steel  (buildings),  screw 
propellers,  and  bosses,  motors,  turbines,  hydraulic  presses, 
steam  hammers,  tubes,  retorts,  rails,  paper-making  machin- 
ery, textile  machinery,  agricultural  machinery,  cutlery  and 
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tools  of  all  kinds,  surgical  instruments — in  a  word,  every- 
thing that  can  be  made  from  iron  and  steel,  from  a  pen  nib 
weighing  a  few  grains  up  to  steel  castings  of  over  100  tons, 
is  produced  by  Krupps  either  at  Essen  or  at  one  of  their 
other  works  scattered  throughout  Germany  from  Kiel  to 
Cologne.  They  will  build  a  ship  or  a  motor  with  equal 
readiness,  and  make  a  needle  or  an  anchor  to  hold  the 
Olympic. 

Little  wonder  that  one  of  the  directors  said  to  me  they 
did  not  much  mind  whether  they  never  made  another  gun 
or  rolled  another  armor  plate;  Krupps  could  always  find 
work  enough  for  their  80,000  employes,  and  were  just  as 
ready  to  supply  the  requirements  of  peace  as  those  of  war. 

Mns.  HIDK  INOUYE,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Peace  Association  of  Japan, 
visited  the  office  of  the  American  Peace  Society  a  few 
days  ago  and  discussed  at  length  with  the  editor  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  the  movement  for  peace  in  the 
Orient.  Her  views  were  encouraging.  Mrs.  Inouye  is 
on  her  way  around  the  world.  She  will  be  in  Europe 
shortly  and  expects  to  return  to  her  home  in  September. 

In  an  address  before  the  Women's  Committee  for 
World  Disarmament,  Mrs  Inouye  said : 

To  give  this  women's  conference  more  definite  significance, 
I  should  like  to  make  two  concrete  proposals :  First,  I  should 
like  to  propose  the  formation  of  an  international  women's 
peace  society,  an  organ  for  bringing  about  the  abolition  of 
armaments  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
throughout  the  world,  a  society  based  on  the  oneness  of 
humanity  and  authorized  by  the  love  of  the  human  race 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  women.  This 
society  would  be  above  all  selfish  nationalism,  for  it  would 
be  founded  in  the  love  of  God.  Secondly,  I  would  propose  an 
emphasis  upon  internationalism  in  the  education  of  the  ris- 
ing generation,  through  the  use  of  international  text-books. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  MADE  by  the  National  Council 
for  Eeduction  of  Armaments,  with  headquarters  at  532 
Seventeenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  which  was 
active  in  creating  sentiment  in  support  of  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armaments  during  the  Washington 
Conference,  that  it  will  continue  at  work  and  will  devote 
itself  largely  to  study  and  report  on  all  measures  before 
Congress  with  respect  to  their  influence  for  or  against 
war. 

At  the  moment,  the  Council  is  urging  prompt  ratifi- 
cation of  all  the  treaties  framed  by  the  Washington 
Conference  and  reduction  in  expenditures  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Attention  also  is  being  given  by  the  Council 
to  the  movement  against  private  manufacture  of  war 
munitions.  It  holds  that  to  be  the  practical  "next  step" 
to  be  taken  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  world. 

WE  ARE  TOLD  that  the  Bureau  International  de  la 
Paix  has  arranged  for  the  International  Peace  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  this  year  in  London,  late  in  the 
month  of  July.  The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Luxembourg,  last  August,  combined  with  certain 
issues  which  have  arisen  since,  will  naturally  form  the 
bases  of  discussion. 

THE  DIMINUTION  of  the  French  population  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  French 


people.  Prof.  Charles  Cestre,  of  the  Sorbonne,  sociolo- 
gist and  member  of  the  French  Academy,  is  in  America 
to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  and  to  study  the  con- 
ditions in  American  industry.  Professor  Cestre,  point- 
ing out  that  France  has  a  population  one-half  that  of 
Germany,  says  that  France  cannot  afford  to  have  her 
population  diminish.  He  says  that  a  number  of  the  big 
industrial  leaders  are  offering  higher  wages  to  married 
men,  a  system  which  is  spreading  throughout  the 
country.  It  appears  that  there  has  been  formed  a 
nation-wide  employers'  association,  with  funds  out  of 
which  is  paid  a  marriage  bonus  and  a  child  bonus. 
Every  married  man  averages  to  receive  two  francs  a  day 
in  addition  to  his  regular  wages  and  two  francs  a  day 
for  every  child. 

THE  NATION,  which  has  been  devoting  close  attention 
to  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  and  expressing  vigorous  condemnation, 
turned  its  attention  in  the  issue  of  March  15  to  the 
action  of  American  naval  officers  in  the  Samoan  Islands, 
far  off  in  the  Pacific.  Charges  made  in  the  article 
picture  these  islands  as  another  Haiti,  and  further  at- 
tacks are  promised. 

From  the  editors  of  The  Nation  comes  this  statement : 

The  Fono,  or  native  parliament  of  about  400  "high  chiefs, 
talking  chiefs,  and  chiefs,"  of  the.  Samoan  Islands,  repeat- 
edly recognized  in  treaties  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
islands,  was  arbitrarily  dissolved  in  1920  by  the  commandant 
of  the  naval  coaling  station.  The  natives  protested  and  an 
inquiry  was  ordered.  When  the  commandant  learned  that 
his  administration  was  to  be  investigated  he  committed  sui- 
cide. The  investigation,  according  to  the  account  in  The 
\ntion,  whitewashed  the  facts,  audited  the  tax  records  for 
only  two  months  back,  and  established  the  chief  officer  of 
the  investigating  court  as  "Governor  of  American  Samoa." 

The  Samoans,  by  their  own  statement,  presented  to  the 
United  States  Government,  have  to  pay  taxes  to  the  naval 
government  and  are  never  told  how  their  money  is  spent. 
They  need  roads,  police  protection,  drainage,  adequate 
schools,  development  of  the  resources  of  the  island ;  but  none 
of  these  things,  they  claim,  are  provided  from  the  tax  re- 
ceipts. A  law  of  the  naval  occupation  is  supposed  to  protect 
Samoan  girls  and  women  from  violation,  but  this  law  is  not 
enforced  in  many  cases  of  violation  by  naval  officers. 

After  this  and  other  complaints  by  the  Samoans,  the  com- 
mandant enacted  a  sedition  law,  under  which  any  criticism 
of  the  American  government  in  Samoa  can  be  punished  by  a 
$2,000  fine  and  sixteen  years'  imprisonment.  Several  chiefs 
were  imprisoned  under  this  law.  He  also  assembled  thirty- 
nine  chiefs  and  obtained  their  signatures  to  a  letter  pro- 
testing loyalty  to  the  American  occupation.  These  signa- 
tures the  article  asserts  to  have  been  extorted.  In  August, 
1921,  the  author  of  The  Nation's  article,  an  American  born 
in  Samoa,  who  has  been  active  in  presenting  the  Samoan 
grievances,  was  denied  admission  at  Pago  Pago  on  personal 
business. 

THE  LONDON  TIMES  OF  MARCH  3  prints  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  freeing  of  Egypt,  which  appears  to  be  more  ex- 
planatory of  fundamentals  than  most  that  have  been 
given  in  American  newspapers.  The  statement  follows : 
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We  have  long  recognized  and  said  that  the  Protectorate 
was  no  longer  a  satisfactory  form  of  relationship  between 
the  British  Empire  and  Egypt,  but  we  have  also  said  that, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Egypt,  the 
Protectorate  cannot  be  terminated  unless  British  imperial 
interests  are  fully  safeguarded.  At  the  present  moment 
there  Is  no  Egyptian  Government  which  could  go  so  far  as 
to  commit  their  country  to  a  treaty  relationship  with  Great 
Britain  of  a  nature  to  afford  us  adequate  safeguards  In  this 
matter,  and  his  Majesty's  Government  have,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  proceed  by  a  unilateral  declaration.  In  this 
course  they  enjoy  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Lord  Allenby 
and  of  the  British  officials  of  all  ranks  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  and  they  are  confident  that  their 
action  will  be  equally  endorsed  by  Parliament  and  by  public 
opinion  in  this  country. 

There  are  three  points  in  this  declaration: 

(1)  The  Protectorate  is  terminated  and  Egypt  Is  free  to 
work  out  such  national  institutions  as  may  be  best  suited  to 
the  aspirations  of  her  people. 

(2)  Martial  law  will  be  abolished  as  soon  as  an  act  of 
indemnity  has  been  passed. 

(3)  This  final  clause  defines  the  special  relation  between 
his  Majesty's  Government  and  Egypt.    It  declares  that  the 
following  four  matters  are  absolutely  reserved  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  Majesty's  Government: 

(a)  The  security  of  the  communications  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Egypt. 

(6)  The  defense  of  Egypt  against  all  foreign  aggression. 

(c)  The  protection  of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt  and  the 
protection  of  minorities. 

(d)  The  Sudan. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  agreements  with  the  Egyptian 
Government  upon  these  matters  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation whenever  a  favorable  opportunity  arises  for 
the  conclusion  of  such  agreements;  but  until  such  agree- 
ments, satisfactory  both  to  ourselves  and  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment, are  concluded,  the  status  quo  will  remain  intact. 

I  must  make  another  point  clear.  We  regard  the  special 
relations  between  ourselves  and  Egypt  defined  in  this  clause 
as  a  matter  concerning  only  ourselves  and  the  Government 
of  Egypt.  (Cheers.)  Foreign  powers  are  not  concerned 
(cheers),  and  we  propose  to  state  this  unmistakably  when 
the  termination  of  the  Protectorate  is  notified  to  them. 

JAPAN  PEACE  WORKERS  are  not  idle.  Dr.  Gilbert 
Bowles  tells  us  of  the  following  agencies  at  work  in  that 
country : 

The  Japan  Peace  Society: 

Executive  Vice-President,  Baron  Sakatani,  Hara 
Machi,  Koishikawa,  Tokyo;  General  Secretary,  Isamu 
Kawakami  (office  of  Peace  Society),  National  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  10  Omote  Sarugaku  Cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Not  carrying  on  active  campaign,  but  is  a  recognized 
influence  in  relation  to  other  organizations  at  home  and 
abroad  and  in  relation  to  officials. 

The  League  of  Nations  Association  in  Japan: 

Honorary  President,  Prince  Tokugawa;  Chairman, 
Viscount  Shibusawa;  Vice-Presidents,  Baron  Sakatani, 
Dr.  J.  Soyeda;  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Setsuzo 
Sawada;  office,  1  Itchome,  Uchiyamashita  Cho,  Koji- 
machi,  Tokyo. 


Carrying  on  a  vigorous  educational  campaign  on  lie- 
half  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
though  not  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  the  present 
League  as  it  stands ;  has  been  very  active  during  the 
autumn  in  a  nation-wide  educational  campaign  for  dis- 
armament. 

The   Association   Concordia    (social,   ethical,    religious, 
and  international  problems)  : 

Honorary  Secretary,  Prof.  Anesaki,  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, Hongo,  Tokyo. 

Holds  monthly  lectures,  social  and  conference  meet- 
ings; welcomes  prominent  foreign  visitors;  publishes 
substantial  studies  of  current  social,  ethical,  and  educa- 
tional problems. 

International  Service  Bureau  in  Japan: 

Chairman,  Baron  Sakatani;  Vice-Chairmen,  D.  Tag- 
awa,  M.  P.;  J.  McD.  Gardiner;  General  Secretary, 
Isamu  Kawakami  (office,  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10 
Omote  Sarugaku  Cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo). 

Under  supervision  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  in  Japan,  and  an  asso- 
ciated American  committee;  carries  on  continuous  in- 
vestigations of  international  questions  and  serves  as  a 
bureau  of  information  for  workers  in  other  organiza- 
tions, for  newspaper  men,  and  frequently  for  speakers 
and  writers  on  urgent  problems  of  the  day. 

Japan  Council,  World  Alliance  of  Churches  for  Inter- 
national Friendship: 

Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  K.  Kodaira ;  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  T.  Tsuga,  National  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Omote  Saru- 
gaku Cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Shares  office  with  International  Friendship  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federated  Missions:  has  half  time  of  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  Tsuga;  is  making  a  good  beginning  to- 
ward helping  Christian  leaders  in  taking  more  definite 
responsibility  toward  international  peace. 

International  Friendship   Committee  of  Federation  of 
Christian  Missions: 

Chairman,  Gilbert  Bowles,  30  Koun  Cho,  Mita,  Shiba, 
Tokyo;  Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  K.  S.  Beam,  National 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  10  Omote  Sarugaku  Cho,  Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Has  half  time  of  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Beam,  who 
has  been  set  aside  for  this  work  at  the  request  of  this 
committee  by  the  American  Board  Mission.  The  com- 
mittee assists  the  Japan  Council  of  the  World  Alliance, 
acts  as  a  bureau  of  information,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
keeps  in  touch  with  missionaries  in  Korea  and  China 
and  with  international  friendship  workers  in  home  lands. 

Women's  Peace  Association  in  Japan: 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Hide  Inouye;  Business  Secretary, 
Miss  Kiyo  Suda,  Women's  University,  Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 

Organized  within  the  past  year.  Most  of  the  active 
leaders  are  Christians,  though  the  association  is  not  con- 
ducted as  a  Christian  organization;  has  not  affiliated 
with  any  women's  peace  association  abroad,  but  keeps 
free  for  correspondence  and  co-operation  with  all 
women's  organizations  of  similar  purpose.  The  chair- 
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mail  of  this  association.  Mrs.  Hide  Inouye,  was  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  Disarmament  Conference. 


i>i  Society: 

President,  Viscount  Kaneko  :  Secretaries,  Tokutaro 
Sakai.  \V.  L.  Keene:  office,  21  Mitsubishi  Building,  5 
Maruuouchi  East,  Tokyo. 

Largely  representative  of  ^American  and  Japanese 
business  interests  :  is  the  counterpart  in  Japan  of  the 
Japan  Society  of  New  York;  publishes  monthly  peri- 
odical in  English  (ought  to  have  a  corresponding  one  in 
Japanese  to  interpret  the  best  things  in  America  to 
Japanese). 

International    Educational    Association    of   Japan    (in 
process  of  formation)  : 

Organizer.  Mr.  Kishida  Ishicla,  3  Horaikata  Machi. 
Ushigome  (Xihon  Jiinbun  Kyokwai). 

Tliis  association  is  now  only  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion :  lias  strong  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Im- 
perial Educational  Society  and  representative*  of  the 
two  leading  national  teachers'  associations.  The  group. 
even  before  organization  was  complete,  took  active  part 
in  campaign  for  disarmament,  adopting  motto  ''Educa- 
tion  First."  which  was  given  wide  publicity  through  the 
badge.  The  movement  owes  its  urgent  appeal  to  the  re- 
action against  the  proposition  of  the  government  in  the 
early  autumn  to  reduce  the  national  education  fund  for 
military 


\Vi:  AI;K  TOLD  THAT  A  TREATY  covering  political  and 
economic  relations  between  the  free  city  of  Danzig  and 
Poland  has  been  recently  signed  by  respective  high  com- 
missioners. It  is  reported  that  the  treatv  abolishes  the 
customs  frontiers  set  up  last  January,  and  that  Danzig 
henceforth  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  Polish  economic  svstem. 
Danzig,  it  i>  said,  obtains  free  access  to  the  Polish 
markets.  Hope  is  expressed  that  the  treaty  will  open  a 
new  era  of  mutual  prosperity  for  both  Danzig  and 
Poland.  Germany,  as  usual,  doesn't  count. 

THE  CHICAGO  SECTION  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety lias  turned  over  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
the  following  records:  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, January  7.  1010.  to  April  2C.  1!>K.  2  volumes; 
records  of  the  annual  meetings  and  miscellaneous  items, 
January  4.  19  10.  to  January  16,  1915,  1  volume:  cash 
book  and  journal.  December  17,  1909,  to  December  31, 
1915,  1  volume:  auditor's  reports,  December  17,  1909, 
t<>  May  1.  1!>17:  register  and  mailing  list  of  members. 
2  volumes  :  scrap  book  of  announcements  and  clippings, 
1  volume  :  two  lots  of  half-tones;  one  lot  of  miscellaneous 
photographs. 

ON  DECEMBER  19  President  Harding  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  chairman  of  the 
United  States  section  of  the  Inter-American  High  Com- 
mission. This  commission,  established  by  treaty  with  all 
South  American  countries,  has  secured  the  ratification 
of  the  Pan  American  Trade-Mark  Convention,  and  has 
aided  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  for  facilitating  the 
work  of  commercial  travelers,  which  enable  the  traveler 


to  take  out  one  license  for  a  whole  country  instead  of  in 
each  province  or  city,  and  also  liberalize  the  customs 
formalities.  At  present  the  commission  has  under  con- 
sideration a  uniform  commercial  law  for  American  re- 
publics, laws  governing  industrial  and  literary  property, 
and  simplification  of  fiscal  relations  in  customs  matters. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  has  lately  issued  its 
report  for  the  year  1920,  and  it  is  a  record  of  important 
constructive  work  in  such  fundamental  concerns  of  the 
race  as  education  and  public  health.  The  account  given 
by  President  George  E.  Vincent  of  aid  to  great  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
attack  upon  such  scourges  as  malaria,  the  hookworm, 
yellow  fever,  and  tuberculosis,  makes  a  thrilling  tale. 
Illustrations  accompany  the  report  and  are  excellent. 
There  also  are  comprehensive  reports  from  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer,  the  International  Health  Board,  the  China 
Medical  Board,  and  the  Division  of  Medical  Education. 

TO   THE  APPARENT   IX(  LEASING    XTMBEH   of   people    ill 

the  United  States  who  are  starting  fresh  in  their  think- 
ing about  China,  and  giving  more  heed  to  theories  that 
the  Chinese  foundations  were  laid  with  surpassing  skill 
and  in  enduring  firmness,  this  excerpt  from  an  article 
by  Marcel  Rouff,  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  will  be  of 
arresting  interest: 

But  Chinese  civilization  has  survived  all  these  dead  civili- 
zations :  That  alone,  we  must  admit,  is  significant.  We 
are  entitled  to  assume  that  such  an  anomaly  is  not  a  mere 
accident:  that  the  civilizers  of  China  were  probably  more 
intelligent  and  far-seeing  than  the  eivilizers  of  nations 
already  dead,  and  that  they  had  a  superior  population  to 
instruct.  They  disdained  to  employ  their  wisdom,  science, 
and  genius  i>erfectiug — that  is  to  say,  complicating — the 
material  civilization  of  the  people  they  were  fashioning. 
Instead,  they  formed  in  the  commons  a  state  of  mind  which 
enabled  its  i«>ssessors  automatically  to  stabilize  their  de- 
velopment as  soon  as  they  had  attained  a  form  of  life 
adapted  to  their  racial  needs  and  aspirations — at  least  be- 
fore pushing  their  development  to  a  point  which  they  could 
not  maintain.  China  is  not  dead.  Her  civilization  is  not 
stationary.  She  has  simply  created  a  culture  and  institu- 
tions perfectly  accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  men- 
tality of  her  people  pausing  at  the  relatively  perfect,  and 
thus  escaping  the  perils  of  the  absolute. 

So  China  offers  the  world  the  unprecedented  example  of 
a  nation  wise  enough  not  to  be  led  astray  by  our  stupidly- 
standardized  civilization,  which  after  all  merely  touches 
the  surface  of  our  lives  without  promoting  a  parallel  evolu- 
tion of  the  soul:  a  civilization  stupid,  because  it  seeks  to 
impose  the  same  formula  of  progress  upon  the  most  diverse 
races  without  regard  to  their  native  character  and  qualities. 

LATELY  AN  ARTICLE  APPEARED  in  La  Victoire,  Paris, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  because  of  its 
sprightly  criticism  of  many  current  opinions.  The 
writer  pitied  "those  poor  people"  who  try  to  explain 
away  all  present  difficulties  by  blaming  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  French  imperialism,  British  treachery,  and  Ger- 
man dishonesty.  The  truth,  he  thinks,  is  that  humanity 
met  a  disaster  such  as  it  never  had  known  before,  and 
thought  at  first  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  world 
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to  recover  from  the  shock  in  the  ordinary  way.     The 
writer  goes  on : 

In  former  times,  what  happened  after  a  great  war?  The 
conqueror  levied  a  heavy  war  tax  on  the  conquered  and  occu- 
pied his  land  until  it  was  paid,  after  which  life  went  on 
again  in  the  usual  way,  as  if  nothin.se  had  happened.  Many 
quite  intelligent  people  thought  it  would  be  the  same  this 
time.  But  the  great  difference  this  time  is  that  Germany's 
debt  surpasses  anything  that  had  yet  been  owed  by  a  nation. 

The  close  solidarity  which  the  progress  of  civilization  lias 
established  between  all  nations,  between  the  conquered  and 
the  conquerors,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  which  divides  them, 
was  not  taken  into  account.  But  this  solidarity  is  so  strong 
that  one  of  the  conquerors,  the  British,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  cancel  the  14.000,- 
000,000  gold  francs  owed  by  France,  as  well  as  all  the  bil- 
lions owed  by  Italy,  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Russia,  and  even 
to  cancel  Germany's  30,000,000,000  gold  marks  which  she 
owes  for  reparations. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  CHIEFLY  AS  INTERPRETED  AND  APPLIED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Charles  Oheneu  Hade. 
Little.  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1922.  Two  vol- 
umes. Pp.  I-LIX,  1-832,  I-XXVII,  1-925.  $25.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  important  work  appears  in  the  title, 
and  it  is  not  lost  sight  of  at  any  time  throughout  the  1,757 
pages.  This  is  no  mere  history  of  American  diplomacy,  no 
theoretical  analysis  of  a  possible  foreign  policy,  no  familiar 
digest  of  state  papers-jOr  arbitrations ;  there  is  no  assump- 
tion that  American  international  law  is  a  thing  apart  from 
the  society  of  civilized  States.  We  have  here  rather  a  dig- 
nified, scientific  exposition  of  what  America  has  in  practice 
understood  international  law  to  be.  Documentary  evidence, 
diplomatic  correspondence,  decisions  of  courts,  acts  of  Con- 
gress, publications  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
other  government  agencies,  treaties — such  are  the  materials 
sought  out  with  painstaking  care  and  made  use  of.  The 
author  has  searched  to  find  America's  conception  of  inter- 
national law;  he  has  found  it  as  no  other  writer  heretofore. 

The  first  thirteen  pages  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  in- 
ternational law,  following  which  the  text  deals  with  the 
classification  of  States,  their  equality,  freedom,  structure, 
and  composition.  There  follows  an  analysis  of  the  normal 
rights  and  duties  of  States,  such  as  the  right  to  political 
independence,  to  property  and  control,  to  jurisdiction  within 
the  national  domain  and  on  the  high  seas.  One  section  is 
devoted  to  diplomatic  intercourse  of ,  States,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  ministers,  financial  negotiations:  another  part  to 
the  consular  service.  Approximately  one  hundred  pages  of 
volume  2  relate  to  agreements  between  States,  the  nature 
of  contractual  obligations,  validity,  negotiation  and  conclu- 
sion, the  operation  and  enforcement  of  treaties,  and  the  like. 
The  remainder  of  volume  2  relates  to  international  differ- 
ences and  to  questions  of  war  and  peace. 

We  can  find  no  serviceable  adverse  criticism  of  these  most 
valuable  volumes.  The  author,  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  is  professor  of 
international  law  at  Northwestern  University,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  Associate  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
International  Laic,  and  a  practitioner  in  international  law 
with  offices  in  Washington  and  Chicago.  His  experience 
plus  fifteen  years  of  arduous  labor  has  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  lay  before  us  here  with  exactness  the  attitude  of  our 
government  in  all  questions  of  international  law.  To  say 
here  more  of  this  work  would  be  superfluous :  to  say  less 
would  be  inexact. 


TIMELY  TOPICS.  By  Theodore  Whitcjiild  limit.  Pp.  i-viii. 
1-224.  Princeton  University  Press.  Princeton.  N.  J. 

The  author  of  these  documents  is  professor  of  English, 
emeritus,  Princeton  University.  He  accomplishes  his  aim 
of  presenting  a  series  of  discussions  on  vital  topics  of  civic 
interest,  national  and  international.  It  is  a  book  both  of 
investigation  and  interpretation,  developing  the  thesis  that 
"if  democracy  in  America  is  to  succeed,  it  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  level-headed  Americans,  who 
think  straight  and  act  accordingly." 

THE  A,  B,  C's  OF  DISARMAMENT  AND  THE  PACIFIC  PISOIM.KMS. 
By  Arthur  Bullitrd.  Pp.  i-viii,  1-122.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  series  of  twelve  articles,  originally  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  by  the  author  of  a  number  of  books. 
among  which  are  "The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War''  and 
"The  Russian  Pendulum."  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author, 
that  there  are  three  main  possibilities  which  may  result 
from  the  Washington  conference,  namely,  "a  League  of  Na- 
tions, an  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  failure"  ;  but  we  do  agree 
that  the  well-informed  writer  of  this  little  book  has  rendered 
a  service  at  a  time  when  that  service  is  needed. 

TURKEY — A  WORLD  PROBLEM  OF  TODAY.  By  Tnlcntt  \\'HUniiin. 
Pp.  i-viii,  1-324:  index,  327-336.  Doubleday.  Page  and 
Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  polemical  array  of  facts  by  the  former  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  The 
major  part  of  the  twenty-eight  chapters  originally  appeared 
as  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  early  in 
1920.  The  author  develops  his  favorite  thesis,  that  the 
United  States  should  accept  a  mandatary  from  the  League 
of  Peace  for  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Constantinople.  The  chi- 
merical quality  of  his  aim  does  not  detract  from  the  news- 
paperish  English  of  the  book,  nor  from  the  zestf  illness  of  the 
interest  which  his  originality  collars  and  compels. 

IN  OCCUPIED  BELGIUM.  By  Itoliert  Withint/toii.  The  C'oni- 
hill  Publishing  Co..  Boston.  Pp.  173.  Appendices  on 
deportations.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Withington  was  associated  with  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium.  He  has  given  here  the  story  of  the 
months  he  spent  in  the  little  land  which  suffered  so  griev- 
ously and  so  innocently,  and  it  is  a  story  of  the  days  when 
the  Germans  were  in  their  might.  Simple,  sincere,  unpre- 
tentious and  lacking  in  bitterness,  it  is  a  story  in  which  one 
may  profitably  invest  a  spare  hour  or  two,  even  now,  when 
all  seems  to  have  been  written  about  Belgium  in  her  stricken 
days  that  needs  to  be  written.  The  book  is  a  series  of  little 
sketches,  in  which  the  interesting  note  of  the  intelligent 
diarist  appears  frequently.  And  very  often  there  is  a  pho- 
tographic quality  in  these  short  sketches  that  the  author  of 
many  a  more  ambitious  book  might  envy. 

STEPS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY.  By 
Andrew  ('ii>niini/hiim  McLaughlin.  The  Abingdon  Press. 
New  York.  Pp.  210.  Introduction  and  preface. 

This  book  embraces  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  by 
Professor  McLaughlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  They 
deal  with  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  the  problems  of  the 
day,  and  the  means  of  solving  the  problems  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  institutions.  Beginning  with  the  emergence 
of  American  principles  in  the  Colonial  period.  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin traces  development  through  the  Revolutionary 
period,  the  days  when  the  Constitution  was  being  created 
and  interpreted,  the  democracy  taught  by  Jefferson,  and 
that  taught  by  Jackson,  and  so  on  to  the  slavery  conflict 
and  the  issues  of  the  period  after  the  Civil  War.  coming  to 
a  close  with  current  questions.  It  is  an  informative  and 
stimulating  series  of  discussions. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs.   In  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  it 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,   restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world  : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  Interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  1'eace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  In  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law ;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower   the  Administrative  Council   to   appoint 
other  committees  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position wherever  feasible  and   practicable,   in   their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to   the  contrary,   to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up  an    international   court   of   justice   with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the   decision    of  all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,  and   outwardly   to   apply   international   law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  I>aw  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

IF  WE  ARE  TO  WET  the  $15,000  under  .the  terms  of  the 
offer  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  to  come  forward  with  approximately 
$5,000  between  now  and  June  30,  1922. 


THE  PAMPHLET,  The  Federal  Convention  of  1787, 
costs  $160.00  a  thousand,  in  5,000  lots.  Money 
contributed  for  its  publication  will  be  doubled  by  the 
terms  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment's  offer.  An  invest- 
ment opportunity  indeed !  '  We  are  told  that  every  high- 
school  and  college  student,  every  member  of  State  and 
national  legislature  should  have  this  epitome  of  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  a  governed  world.  Only  money  is 
needed. 


THE  NINETY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's headquarters  Friday.  May  26,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  be  held  at  Bauscher's,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the 
evening  at  7.30  o'clock. 

Members  of  the  American  Peace  Society  wishing  to 
attend  this  dinner  should  notify  this  office  on  or  before 
the  22d  of  May.  The  dinner  will  cost  approximately 
five  dollars  a  plate. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  OUR  FAITH 

ONE'S  VIEWS  are  inevitably  colored  by  one's  experi- 
ences. American  opinions  of  international  be- 
havior, when  such  opinions  become  generally  articulate, 
will  necessarily  reflect  the  thing  that  is  America.  The 
thing  that  is  America  has  followed  a  course  zigzagging 
now  toward  anarchy,  and  then  toward  tyranny.  Phrased 
in  milder  terms,  our  course  has  been  sometimes  toward 
a  perfect  freedom  of  the  nation's  parts  and  sometimes 
toward  a  perfect  centralization  of  government.  It  is 
the  genius  of  democracy  to  be  more  afraid  of  too  much 
government  than  of  too  much  freedom. 

Just  now  the  drift  is  away  from  State  and  local  self- 
government  toward  control  from  a  central  authority. 
The  familiar  suspicions  of  an  overcentralized  federal 
bureaucracy  have  waned.  Sentimentalists,  cranks,  job- 
hunters,  and  perfectly  lovely  folk  are  trying  to  make  the 
American  people  believe  not  only  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
paternal  government,  but  the  necessity  of  a  maternal 
government  as  well — and  at  the  moment  they  are  suc- 
ceeding surprisingly  well.  It  seems  to  be  an  easy  and  a 
natural  thing  for  shiftless  persons  and  States  to  pass 
responsibility  and  power  on  to  some  one  else.  And  that 
some  one  else,  in  this  case  the  Federal  Government,  is 
not  loath  to  accept  the  new  powers;  it  gobbles  them. 
American  political  philosophy  reflects  this  time-spirit. 
Thoughtful  students  of  American  history  are  disturbed. 

It  may  be  that  our  American  experiment,  our  Union 
of  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,  is  to  pass 
away.  It  may  be  that  our  American  Government  will 
become  simply  a  federal  bureaucracy,  the  States  and  the 
people  contenting  themselves  to  be  run  from  Washing- 
ton. We  may  become  just  another  canonical  autocracy. 
But  we  do  not  believe  it.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  our 
Union  will  remain  a  Union,  and  that  the  fundamental 
structures  of  America  are  enduring. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  just  sent  out  a  little 
pamphlet  briefly  reviewing  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787.  Beturns  are  just  beginning  to  arrive.  One  pro- 
fessor of  social  and  political  science  in  one  of  our  oldest 
Xew  England  universities  writes  of  it:  "I  would  ask 
for  125  copies  to  distribute  to  my  classes  in  political 
science."  There  are  other  letters  of  the  same  kind.  A 
number  of  schools  have  already  recommended  it  as  a 
supplementary  text.  A  well-known  author  writes : 

"I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation.  Your 
booklet,  'The  Federal  Convention  of  1787,'  has  been  re- 
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ceived  and  examined.  You  ask  for  'criticisms.'  No,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  quite  so  much  vitally  inter- 
esting American  history  was  never  before  presented  in 
so  condense  a  form.  The  whole  make-up  is  admirable. 
You  may  think  I  exaggerate,  but  the  suggestion  you 
speak  of  is  this, — as  an  old  scholar  in  the  half-digested 
records  of  our  nation, — there  is  not  a  historical  library, 
nor  a  student  digging  into  our  foundations  that  ought 
not  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book  of  ready  reference." 

We  would  not  exaggerate  the  history  of  our  American 
Union  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  divergent  and  war- 
torn  nations  of  the  world.  The  analogy  between  the 
thirteen  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  of 
America  in  1787,  with  their  propinquities  and  common 
interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  diversities  between 
nations  of  today,  many  of  them  far  remote,  on  the  other, 
is  not  a  complete  and  perfect  analogy.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  only  a  difference  in  degree.  If  we  compare  the 
problems  discussed  and  passed  upon  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  to  problems  in  arithmetic,  then  the  problems  be- 
tween America  and  Eussia,  France  and  Germany,  Japan 
and  China,  are  problems  simply  of  higher  mathematics. 
The  principles  involved,  the  axioms  upon  which  they 
rest,  are  the  same. 

We  grant  that  the  solution  of  international  problems 
is  not  a  matter  of  organization  alone ;  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  sentiment  also.  But  organization  and  sentiment  are 
inseparable  and  reciprocal.  Tying  our  States  together 
into  a  federal  Union  helped  the  creation  of  a  united 
sentiment,  but  the  growth  of  a  united  sentiment  was  a 
prerequisite  of  the  permanent  success  of  our  Union.  In 
the  first  years  under  our  Constitution,  political  parties 
were  State  parties — Eepublican  and  Constitutional  par- 
ties in  Pennsylvania,  Schuyler  and  Clinton  and  Living- 
ston factions  in  New  York,  etc. — and  the  realignment 
of  all  these  parties  was  a  long  political  step  toward  a 
real  Union.  But  the  Union,  because  of  common  inter- 
ests, sentiments  and  ideals,  became  a  Union  not  only  in 
a  political  sense,  but  a  Union  of  interests,  sentiments, 
and  ideals. 

True,  Hungarians  and  Rumanians  do  not  feel  toward 
each  other  as  do  Jerseyites  and  New  Yorkers.  They  of 
eastern  Europe  rather  have  a  penchant  for  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
rivalries,  theater- jokes,  and  occasional  bad  language. 
True,  federal  organization  is  not  in  and  of  itself  a  pan- 
acea. Greek  federal  organization  did  not  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  spearing  the  Corinthians.  Indeed,  at 
the  time  it  seemed  to  require  the  iron  hand  of  Eome  to 
straighten  out  the  anarchy  in  Hellas.  But  if  Greece 
went  to  pieces  because  of  too  much  freedom,  Eome  in 
turn  broke  up  for  the  want  of  it. 

Analogies  are  never  complete,  but  the  outstanding 
fact  is  that  America  has  been  an  experiment  in  the  na- 


ture of  a  Union  of  States.  Peace  is  now  maintained 
between  the  States.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  long 
enough  to  make  us  hopeful  that  that  peace  will  continue. 
In  any  event,  the  United  States  of  America  constitutes 
the  one  outstanding  successful  Union  of  States  which 
has  endured  for  over  a  century. 

If  only  the  peacemakers  of  Paris  in  1918-19  had  per- 
mitted themselves  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the 
lessons  learned  and  taught  at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
there  would  not  now  be  a  torn  and  bleeding  Europe  all 
but  hopeless,  all  but  destroyed. 


THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE 

THE  CONFERENCE  of  European  nations  met  at  Genoa 
Monday,  April  10.  From  what  we  are  able  to 
learn,  Lloyd-George  combines  in  himself  the  forces  rep- 
resented by  both  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Hughes  at  the 
Washington  Conference.  If  the  British  Prime  Minister  is 
playing  politics,  he  is  playing  high  politics,  and,  withal, 
so  far  successful.  With  the  conference  as  his  chief  pro- 
posal, he  met  with  the  approval  of  his  government.  If 
his  motive  be  wholly  political,  it  cannot  be  wholly  con- 
demned for  that  reason.  Political  motives  are  not  nec- 
essarily criminal.  Even  if  he  were  thinking  only  of 
British  trade,  an  enlightened  self-interest  will  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  promote  means  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  other  European  powers.  Trade  depends 
upon  customers,  and  customers  are  negligible  unless 
they  can  buy. 

Manifestly,  the  initiative  in  the  economic  restoration 
of  Europe  will  not  be  left  to  the  Little  Entente,  to  the 
Baltic  States,  or  to  the  Central  Powers,  if  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  can  help  it.  Lloyd-George  and  Briand 
came  to  a  meeting  of  minds  upon  this  principle  when 
they  met  in  January  at  Cannes.  And  yet  they  saw 
clearly  then  what  we  all  see  clearly  now,  that  the  big 
fellows  must,  in  an  important  sense,  give  in  to  the  little 
ones.  They  must  aid.  And  this  aid  must  be  concrete 
and  definite.  To  be  precise,  it  must  consist  of  long-term 
credits  plus  confidence.  Of  course,  the  armies — Eus- 
sian,  French,  and  Balkan — must  be  cut  to  the  bone;  the 
budgets  must  be  balanced ;  the  people  must  be  persuaded 
to  work,  where  they  have  not  already  done  so ;  the  issu- 
ance of  fiat  money  must  be  stopped.  These  are  A,  B,  C's 
of  European  rehabilitation.  But  the  big  thing  is  to  stop 
quarreling  and  to  help  each  other. 

Manifestly,  the  work  at  Genoa  will  be  done  by  the  big 
States.  Already  a  "Big  Four"  holds  the  reins,  a  group 
made  up  of  Lloyd-George,  Barthou,  Schanzer,  Jaspar. 
The  disposition  will  be  to  omit  reference  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  toes  of  the  Eepa- 
rations  Committee,  and  to  handle  Eussia  with  discretion. 
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Xew  quarrels  may  be  started.  The  political  situation  is 
tense.  The  only  goal  worth  while  just  now  is  confidence. 

It  is  a  strange  melange,  Genoa.  Mr.  Churchill's 
speech  at  Northampton  is  called  by  the  London  Times 
"a  complete  reversal  of  the  attitude  which  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  adopted  toward  Bolshevism."  The  Soviets 
may  become  partners  in  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  The  vote  of  confidence  in  Lloyd-George  would 
seem  to  warrant  his  approaches  to  Tchitcherin.  It  cer- 
tainly is  an  interesting  political  picture — British  min- 
isters, representatives  of  all  Europe,  in  fact,  sitting 
around  the  table  with  Bolshevist  Terrorists;  the  Ru- 
manian Diamandy,  formerly  prisoner  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
sitting  opposite  Tchitcherin  of  the  Soviet  delegates; 
Adolph  Joffe  and  the  German  Chancellor,  Rakovsky  and 
Bratiano,  Lloyd-George  and  Maxim  Litvinoff,  all  ac- 
tively cultivating  each  other,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
with  smiling  camaraderie. 

Business  at  Genoa  has  begun.  Lloyd-George  deliv- 
ered the  opening  address.  The  greatest  of  all  gatherings 
of  European  nations  is  under  way.  The  1,056  delegates 
are  applying  their  minds  to  restoring  the  shattered  pros- 
perity of  Europe.  Their  program  is  based  upon  princi- 
ples agreed  to  at  Cannes.  These  principles,  briefly  sum- 
marized by  the  British  Prime  Minister,  are :  "First, 
when  a  country  enters  into  contractual  obligations  with 
another  country  or  its  nationals  for  value  received,  that 
contract  cannot  be  repudiated  whenever  the  country 
changes  its  government,  without  returning  value.  The 
second  is  that  no  country  can  wage  war  on  the  institu- 
tions of  another.  The  third  is  that  one  nation  shall  not 
engage  in  aggressive  operation  against  the  territory  of 
another.  The  fourth  is  that  the  nationals  of  one  coun- 
try shall  be  entitled  to  impartial  justice  in  the  courts  of 
another."  These  were  the  conditions  laid  down  at 
Cannes.  They  were  incorporated  in  the  invitation  to 
the  Genoa  Conference.  They  are  avowed  as  the  basis  of 
the  work  at  Genoa.  Lloyd-George  is  right:  "If  any 
people  reject  these  elementary  conditions  of  civilized 
intercourse  between  nations,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  received  into  the  comity  of  nations." 

From  the  limited  reports  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  Genoa  picture  clearly  before  us.  But  the  logic 
of  the  situation  leads  all  right-thinking  men  to  hope 
that  the  delegates  are  aware  of  the  one  outstanding  Eu- 
ropean need,  namely,  peace.  The  questions  of  exchange, 
credits,  and  transportation  will  be  discussed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Europe.  But,  judging  from  past  conferences 
in  general  and  from  the  Washington  Conference  in  par- 
ticular, the  most  important  outcome  of  the  work  in 
Genoa  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  finer  feeling  and  of 
a  more  generous  neighborliness.  Hunger  alone  demands 
this  friendlier  attitude.  The  snarling  and  the  biting 


does  nothing  but  continue  the  ills  they  of  Europe  long 
to  escape. 

Of  course,  America  is  interested  in  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence. It  can  say  nothing  about  it  officially,  but  every 
one,  from  the  President  down,  knows  the  importance  of 
that  gathering.  Every  intelligent  American  knows  that 
the  Genoa  Conference  is  a  natural  step  following  the 
meetings  in  Washington,  a  step  toward  the  world  confer- 
ence that  is  sure  to  follow.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  con- 
vinced that  if  they  can  set  their  political  house  in  order 
in  Europe  America  will  not  merely  come  in,  but  come 
in  gladly.  He  said :  "A  distinguished  citizen  of  this  city 
once  upon  a  time  discovered  America;  and,  as  Genoa  in 
the  past  discovered  America  to  Europe,  I  am  hopeful 
that  Genoa  once  more  will  render  another  immortal  serv- 
ice to  humanity  by  rediscovering  Europe  to  America." 
The  stern  fact  here  seems  to  be  that  the  United  States 
will  not  cancel  Europe's  debt  nor  open  her  vaults  with- 
out guarantees  of  security.  Genoa  will  discover  Europe 
to  America  if  only  the  conference  will  show  Europe  ca- 
pable of  sensing  and  admitting  her  foolishness. 

It  is,  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  play  any  considerable  part  at  Genoa.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  has  suggested  that  the  principle  of  the 
covenant  will  have  to  be  extended  to  Russia,  to  the  end 
that  she  shall  undertake  not  to  attack  her  neighbors,  and 
that  her  neighbors  must  undertake  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation not  to  attack  Russia.  But  he  added,  "The  only 
difference  would  be  that  I  do  not  think  we  could  under- 
take the  responsibility  we  have  under  clause  10  of  the 
League  of  Nations  of  defending  her  frontiers  if  they  are 
attacked."  Such  a  statement,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  repu- 
diation of  the  League.  But  the  very  Genoa  Conference 
is  itself  a  more  pointed  repudiation.  This  is  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  conference,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
\Vashington  Conference,  the  way  may  be  left  open  for 
those  normal,  healing,  international  processes  peculiar 
only  to  voluntary  gatherings  of  States  seeking  a  peace 
of  justice  under  laws  voluntarily  set  up  to  be  voluntarily 
obeyed. 

THE  PLOT  THICKENS 

CAN  EUROPE  attend  to  her  own  business?  That  is 
the  question  before  the  world.  There  are  evidences 
that  the  attempt  to  straighten  out  her  affairs  by  means 
of  a  conference  at  Genoa  is  to  end  in  a  mess.  At  the 
moment  there  appear  to  be  three  ententes  tugging  dis- 
respectfully at  each  other's  hair — the  Russo-German 
bloc,  the  big  powers  with  their  satellites,  and  certain  of 
the  neutrals. 

The  Germans  and  the  Russians  broke  into  the  picture 
Easter  Sunday  with  a  treaty  calculated  to  establish  a 
full  reciprocity  between  them.  It  is  proposed  to  resume 
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as  between  themselves  regular  diplomatic  relations,  to 
cancel  all  indemnity  claims  growing  out  of  the  war,  and 
to  forgive  the  prewar  debts,  together  with  the  claims 
growing  out  of  the  Russian  nationalization  of  German 
property.  In  other  words,  Germany  is  to  enjoy  a  most 
favored  nation  arrangement  under  reciprocal  relations 
with  Russia.  It  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  cancellation  of  obligations  as  between  Germany 
and  Russia,  an  economic  rapprochement,  a  limited 
zollverein. 

Theoretically,  this  is  a  natural  and  hopeful  step. 
Practically  it  is  most  embarrassing.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  no  compliment  to  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  It  may  end  in  the  break-up  of  the  conference 
and  the  end  of  the  Lloyd-George  dynasty.  The  place 
and  manner  of  the  coup  are  not  calculated  to  promote 
harmony.  The  treaty  has  been  under  consideration  for 
many  weeks,  but  its  announcement  at  Genoa  has  upset 
the  carefully  assembled  machinery.  Then,  too,  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  shown  themselves  to  be  as  meek  as  had 
been  anticipated.  They  are  making  demands.  They 
have  claims  against  the  Allies  for  services  rendered,  for 
damages  due  to  the  operations  of  Koltchak,  Denikin, 
Wrangel,  and  the  blockade.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Neiv  York  Times  says  that  Russia  expects  twenty  billion 
gold  rubles  from  the  Allies  for  money  which  she  spent 
to  help  the  Allies  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 
Furthermore,  she  wants  thirty-five  billion  gold  rubles 
because  of  damages  due  to  intervention  and  blockade. 
Maxim  Litvinoff,  of  the  Russian  delegation,  says  that 
if  Russia  is  paid  these  amounts  she  will  recognize  her 
prewar  debts.  He  went  on  to  say,  "The  Allies  claim 
sixty-five  billion  gold  francs  from  us.  We  claim  one 
hundred  twenty-five  billion  gold  francs.  We  cannot 
make  peace  and  go  back  with  less  than  twenty  billion 
gold  francs."  That  is  saucy  language.  It  doesn't  ease 
the  situation  materially  for  Dr.  Rathenau,  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  to  assure  his  fellow-conferees  that  the 
treaty  does  not  interfere  in  the  relations  of  Russia  and 
Germany  with  any  other  State. 

Adding  to  the  mess,  secret  diplomacy  seems  to  be  get- 
ting in  some  deadly  work  at  Genoa.  Germany  has  re- 
sented the  private  conferences  to  which  she  was  not  in- 
vited. She  saw  clearly  that  Genoa  had  little  to  offer  to 
her;  hence,  the  treaty  with  Russia.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  Lloyd-George  considers  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  treaty  as  a  "serious  and  unintelligible  breach  of  the 
spirit"  of  the  Genoa  Conference. 

The  big  powers — England,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Belgium — together  with  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania,  and  Portugal,  have  been  stirred  to  bit- 
terness because  of  the  Russo-German  deal.  They  don't 
like  it  at  all.  Under  date  of  April  18,  these  powers  wrote 


a  note  to  the  German  delegation  accusing  them  of  vio- 
lating the  principles  on  which  the  conference  is  based. 
They  threaten  to  exclude  the  Germans  from  discussions 
relating  to  arrangements  between  the  Allies  and  Russia. 

Aside  from  the  spirit  with  which  Russia  and  Germany 
have  gone  about  their  work,  and  the  possibilities  of  a 
secret  military  alliance,  there  is  little  in  the  treaty  to 
which  objection  has  been  or  can  be  raised.  There  is 
some  point  to  Dr.  Rathenau's  remark  that  "the  treaty 
is  such  as  all  treaties  ought  to  be,  and  such  as  I  hope  all 
peace  treaties  will  be — a  mutual  resignation  of  claims 
and  forgetting  of  the  past." 

In  the  meantime  the  neutral  countries,  headed  by 
Denmark,  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  prac- 
tically eliminated  from  the  conference.  Naturally,  they 
are  not  pleased;  but,  adding  to  the  general  mess,  they 
are  holding  special  meetings  of  their  own  and  showing 
their  own  feelings  by  protesting  against  Germany's  ex- 
clusion from  Russian  affairs  "without  a  full  vote  of  the 
conference." 

Of  course,  the  question  of  most  vital  concern  just 
now,  the  question  which  affects  the  future  of  every  na- 
tion is,  Is  Genoa  to  witness  the  birth  of  a  pan-Europa 
or  the  rebirth  of  the  system  of  a  balance  of  powers? 
Just  now  it  looks  like  an  alignment  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy  against  Germany  and  Russia.  If  that  be  the 
outcome  of  Genoa,  our  old  world  will  be  in  a  mess  indeed. 


SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 

SOME  of  the  difficulties  confronting  our  old  world  are 
staggering  even  to  our  imaginations.  The  Repara- 
tions Commission,  confronted  by  Germany's  request  for 
a  moratorium,  has  imposed  terms  which  have  aroused 
anger  and  resentment  in  Berlin.  These  terms  threat- 
ened for  a  time  the  fall  of  the  Wirth  Cabinet.  The 
terms  propose  in  case  of  default  that  the  penalties  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  shall  be  enforced. 
They  provide  that  this  year's  payment  shall  be  720,- 
000,000  gold  marks  in  cash  and  1,450,000,000  gold 
marks  in  goods,  terms  which  were  fixed  at  Cannes. 
They  provide  further  that  cash  payments  are  to  be 
made  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  from  April  to  October, 
inclusive,  in  amounts  of  50,000,000  gold  marks,  and 
for  November  and  December  the  amounts  shall  be 
60,000,000.  They  also  lay  down  measures  which  Ger- 
many must  take  for  the  reform  of  her  budget.  It  is 
demanded  that  Germany  shall  prepare  and  put  into 
effect  before  May  31  a  taxation  program  which  will 
give  an  additional  revenue  of  60,000,000,000  paper 
marks.  One  wonders  what  can  have  become  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Germany. 

On  the  top  of  this  difficult  situation,  we  are  told  that 
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the  British  Government  has  notified  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  when  the  United  States  calls  on  Great  Britain 
to  pay  interest  on  her  war  debt  to  Washington,  London 
will  call  on  Paris  to  pay  interest  on  the  war  debt  France 
owes  England. 

In  1919  there  was  a  three-year  arrangement  by  which 
England  excused  France  from  any  payment  on  the  debt 
during  that  period.  The  period  expires  this  month. 
The  British  Foreign  Office  says  that  the  period  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  presents  a  serious  situation,  for 
France  owes  England  $2,750,000,000  a  large  portion 
of  which  England  borrowed  from  America  and  placed 
to  the  credit  of  France.  Of  course,  France  is  in  debt  to 
the  United  States,  too.  Should  America  demand  any 
payments  from  the  Allies  it  would  include  both  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  this  notification  from  England  to 
France  has  aroused  speculation  in  Washington. 

Of  course,  the  whole  question  of  debts  involves  the 
reparations  from  Germany.  If  Germany  does  not  pay, 
France  cannot  pay ;  if  France  cannot  pay,  England 
cannot  pay.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  interrelated 
problems  can  be  kept  out  of  the  discussions  at  Genoa. 
There  is  no  solution  to  the  puzzle  except  through  gen- 
eral negotiations.  At  the  moment,  the  situation  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  unhappy. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  is  going  about  the 
funding  of  the  foreign  debts.  This  will  naturally  end 
in  a  form  of  general  negotiation.  Commissioners  will 
have  to  be  appointed  by  the  debtor  governments  to  sit 
with  the  American  commission.  Indeed,  the  British 
commissioners  are  now  on  the  way.  Our  American 
commissioners  are  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of  State,  Senator 
Smoot  of  Utah,  and  Representative  Burton  of  Ohio. 
The  restrictions  placed  by  the  Congress  upon  our  Amer- 
ican commissioners  may  prove  embarrassing.  Four  and 
a  quarter  per  cent  as  the  minimum  interest  rate  and  the 
maturity  date  at  twenty-five  years  may  prove  insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

A  few  of  the  world's  other  complications  include  the 
Russian  external  debt,  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  that  debt,  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
outcome  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  rates  of  exchange, 
tariffs,  recriminations,  and  a  prevailing  dog-eat-dog 
philosophy.  The  reign  of  terror  continues  in  Belfast, 
Ireland ;  the  Genoa  envoys  are  spying  on  each  other  fear- 
fully; Secretaries  Denby  and  Weeks  warn  that  anarchy 
is  endeavoring  to  bore  into  the  vitals  of  the  N"avy  and 
Army  of  the  United  States;  the  new  naval  treaty  is  be- 
ing used  as  an  argument  for  a  maximum  fleet ;  the  bonus 
storm  beats  upon  the  world. 

Verily,  we  are  floundering  through  difficult  seas. 


THE  FRUITION  OF  GOOD  WILL 

UNDER  DATE  of  March  31,  the  London  Times,  re- 
ferring to  the  ratification  of  the  Four-Power 
Pacific  Treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate,  writes  edi- 
torially under  the  caption,  "The  Fruition  of  Good  Will." 
It  is  a  happy  phrase.  We  suspect  that  even  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  are  relieved  that  the 
accidents  and  contingencies  of  politics  have  not  ruined 
the  work  of  the  Washington  Conference.  The  principle 
of  conference  has  been  vindicated  both  in  the  conference 
that  has  been  held  and  for  the  conferences  yet  to  be. 
The  debates  in  the  Senate  were  marked  at  times  by  the 
evidences  of  bitterness.  We  believe  the  bitterness  to 
have  been  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  generally  felt 
throughout  America  that  we  have  entered  no  threaten- 
ing entanglements;  that  we  have  assumed  no  commit- 
ments beyond  the  control  of  the  people;  that  we  are 
under  no  obligations  to  join  in  any  war  the  circum- 
stances of  which  we  cannot  now  foresee. 

As  the  London  writer  puts  it,  "A  national  sense  that 
feels  out  into  the  great  issues  of  the  future  triumphed 
over  all  the  minor  conflicts  of  the  day."  In  due  course 
the  other  parties  to  the  treaty  will  ratify.  The  other 
treaties  and  resolutions  will  soon  take  their  places  amid 
the  laws  of  nations.  Competitions  and  threatening  con- 
flicts, turgid  ity  and  overreaching  ambitions,  will  be 
modified  in  consequence  of  the  Washington  Conference 
by  the  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation.  To  quote 
again  from  The  Times: 

"The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  America  are 
strengthened,  and  on  the  other  hand  Japan  becomes  a 
party  to  a  series  of  agreements  of  which  the  general 
tendency  is  one  of  far-sighted  good  will  to  China — a 
country  whose  present  sad  plight  cannot  obscure  the 
certainty  of  her  future  greatness.  The  decision  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  stimulus  to  hope  amid  the 
thronging  perplexities  of  the  day,  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  congratulate  President  Harding  and  Mr. 
Hughes  on  the  bold  initiative  and  the  patient  endeavor 
which  have  led  up  to  this  fine  achievement." 

Tlje  United  States  waits  now  upon  the  other  powers 
to  complete  the  work  begun  on  Armistice  Day,  1921. 
This  country  is  under  no  commitment  to  go  to  war  over 
any  dispute  near  or  remote.  The  Senate  has  put  to  rout 
those  critics  who  accused  it  of  all  high  crimes  known  to 
the  reformers,  and  by  a  vote  of  sixty-seven  for  the  treaty 
to  twenty-seven  against.  Incidentally,  Senators  Lodge 
and  Underwood  conducted  the  campaign  with  dignity 
and,  in  our  judgment,  with  distinguished  ability.  There 
is  no  talk  of  war  in  the  Pacific  any  more.  That  is  answer 
enough  to  the  critics  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty. 
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COSTS  OF  OUR  ARMY  ON  THE 
RHINE 

THEKE  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  be  paid,  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Belgium,  for 
the  actual  cost  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  put 
by  keeping  its  army  of  occupation  on  the  Khine  since 
the  Armistice.  Article  248  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
provides  that  the  German  Government  shall  pay  the 
total  cost  of  all  the  armies  of  the  allied  and  associated 
governments  in  occupied  German  territory  from  No- 
vember 12,  1918.  The  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  signed  August  25,  1921,  provides 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  rights 
and  advantages  stipulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  "notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States."  These  views  have  been  placed  before  the  for- 
eign offices  of  the  five  governments  concerned.  The 
surprise  is  that  any  foreign  government  should  question 
the  validity  of  our  title  in  the  premises;  that  there 
should  be  any  disposition  to  ignore  the  report  of  the 
Army  Costs  Commission  appointed  by  the  Allied  Su- 
preme Council  last  November;  that  there  should  be 
negotiations  in  connection  with  the  meeting  at  Cannes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  looking  toward  the  sub- 
stitution for  the  recommendations  of  the  Army  Costs 
Commission  of  other  arrangements,  utterly  ignoring 
American  army  costs.  Even  were  the  United  States 
impotent  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
the  Allies  are  under  obligation  by  the  Armistice  agree- 
ment to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
payment  on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Our  treaty 
with  Berlin  cannot  be  ignored.  Indeed,  the  allied 
finance  ministers  have  granted  that  their  arrangements 
are  "subject  to  the  rights  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  not  an  unwholesome  thing  for  our  European 
friends  to  discover  that  America  is  not  asleep  at  the 
switch.  One  healthy  nation,  breathing  uncontaminated 
air,  attending  to  its  daily  exercises  normally,  with  good 
red  blood  and  an  out-of-door  appetite,  is  needed  by  our 
sick  brethren  and  sisters  over-seas  more,  perhaps,  .than 
anything  else  just  now.  None  can  doubt  the  meaning  of 
the  Hughes  note  made  public  March  22.  It  can  cause 
no  ill  will  among  our  friends,  for  it  was  written  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  finance  ministers  themselves,  who  rec- 
ommended that  the  American  Government  take  up  the 
question  "directly"  through  the  regular  diplomatic 
channels.  Naturally,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium have  been  quick  to  acknowledge  officially  the 
justice  of  the  American  position.  Italy  and  Japan  will 
do  so  as  a  matter  of  course. 


SUCCESS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

THE  CAUSES  of  international  wars  are  imperfectly 
understood.  There  is  no  doubt  that  causes  exist. 
One  school  of  thought  finds  the  beginning  of  war  in  the 
commercial  rivalry  of  nations,  economic  competitions 
ending  in  strife,  hatred,  and  conflict.  Undoubtedly  na- 
tions are  concerned  for  their  interests.  But  the  pursuit 
of  interests  will  end  in  defeat  unless  the  effort  be  intelli- 
gent. Activities  in  behalf  of  one's  interests,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  represent  an  intelligent  balance  between 
selfishness  and  unselfishness.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  international  trade. 

Successful  international  trade  depends  upon  mutual 
fair  play.  Commerce  cannot  thrive  upon  suspicions, 
obstinacies,  and  harshness.  Successful  international 
business  depends  upon  confidence  and  good  will  between 
traders.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wolfe,  of  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Law  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  writ- 
ing in  Commerce  Reports  of  April  10,  concludes  that 
"a  constructive  foreign-trade  policy  for  America  must 
deal  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  with  the  problem  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  good  will  within  the  busi- 
ness community  of  each  customer  country."  Our  for- 
eign traders  are  presented  with  a  continuous  problem, 
if  they  are  to  insure  their  business.  That  problem  is  to 
establish  a  basis  for  mutual  understanding  and  good 
will  between  themselves  and  their  customers  in  other 
lands.  They  may  strive  to  improve  their  methods  of 
collection.  They  may  bring  action  against  some  foreign 
business  house  guilty  of  abusing  credit  or  of  some  other 
unscrupulous  business.  Undoubtedly  business  is  busi- 
ness. But  successful  business  is  not  cannibalistic.  Back 
of  all  of  the  problems  of  individual  rights  there  lies  the 
larger  duty  to  extend  the  principles  of  understanding 
and  good  will.  It  is  as  necessary  to  organize  the  work 
for  the  establishment  of  good  will  as  it  is  to  organize 
sales  operations  or  the  collection  of  accounts.  Sales  op- 
erations and  the  collection  of  accounts  are  themselves 
dependent  upon  confidence. 

This  organized  promotion  of  confidence  cannot  be  left 
to  chance.  The  future  of  American  trade  rests  upon 
certain  economic  facts.  America  must  export.  Other 
peoples  need  what  America  can  produce.  America  is  the 
leading  consumer  of  the  raw  products  of  the  world. 
With  all  their  intelligence,  American  business  men  con- 
cerned to  take  advantage  of  these  economic  facts,  need 
to  educate  themselves  in  the  technique  of  international 
trade.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  business  men  abroad. 
International  commerce  is  a  mutual  undertaking.  It 
can  thrive  only  according  to  the  principles  of  mutuality. 
It  depends  upon  good  will.  This  good  will  must  be 
achieved  and  maintained.  Such  an  achievement  and 
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maintenance   must  be  planned   for,   systematically   or- 
ganized and  promoted. 

Instruments  for  such  promotion  are  at  hand.  There 
are  our  consular  officers,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  by  no  means 
the  least,  the  satisfied  customers  of  long  standing.  We 
look  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  upon  the  multiplicity  of 
organizations ;  the  need  just  now  would  seem  rather  to 
be  the  utilization  of  existing  agencies.  But  the  work 
must  be  positive.  Indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  up 
machinery  for  the  arbitration  of  international  trade  dis- 
putes. The  main  thing  is  to  get  together,  consult, 
diagnose,  and  drain  the  wounds. 


THE  BLUSH  OF  PATRIOTISM 

PATRIOTISM,  real  patriotism,  is  no  mere  refuge  for 
scoundrels,  in  spite  of  rather  high  authority  to  the 
contrary.  That  which  we  called  patriotism  during  the 
war  was,  in  the  main,  a  beautiful  thing.  Love,  service, 
and  sacrifice — three  pillars  of  the  Christian  ethic — 
supported  the  hopes  and  energies  of  peoples  everywhere. 
Tragedv  and  the  fear  of  greater  tragedy,  idealisms  with 
their  ecstacies,  made  us  a  more  homogeneous  people  than 
we  had  been  for  a  generation.  There  was  an  exaltation 
and  a  united  purpose  in  our  midst  distinctly  American. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  glorious  thing. 

We  now  know,  however,  that  it  was  not  all  glorious. 
Discussion  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
War  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year  has  brought 
into  the  light  activities  of  the  war  period  which  bring 
nothing  but  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  patriotism.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  work  accomplished  in  auditing  war  con- 
tracts by  the  Finance  Division  of  the  War  Department 
reveals  that  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
actually  recovered  in  money  and  property  or  by  deduc- 
tion from  claims  awarded.  Contractors  have  been  found 
to  be  in  debt  to  the  government.  Nearly  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  charges  against  con- 
tractors, which  charges  are  now  before  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  action. 
Over  $25,500,000  are  in  process  of  collection  or  reinves- 
tigation. 

A  contract  was  made  by  a  bureau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  disposal  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  surplus 
war  material.  An  audit  of  this  contract  has  indicated 
that  the  contractor  has  underpaid  the  government  in 
the  amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  This  case  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Production  contracts  were  made  by  a  branch  of  the 
War  Department  with  a  large  corporation  for  a  certain 
class  of  war  material.  An  audit  of  these  contracts  has 
demonstrated  that  this  contractor  has  been  paid  about 


$9,600,000  for  which  no  services  were  rendered  or  prop- 
erty delivered.  This  case  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

There  is  a  case  of  contracts  with  a  corporation  to 
which  materials  were  supplied  by  the  government  and 
not  accounted  for  by  the  corporation,  either  in  articles 
delivered  or  materials  otherwise  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  little  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  contractor 
involves  a  matter  of  nearly  $1,500,000.  This  case  is  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Again,  a  contractor  had  two  contracts  with  the  gov- 
ernment, one  of  which  provided  that  the  contractor 
should  be  furnished  government  material,  while  the 
other  contract  provided  that  the  contractor  should  fur- 
nish his  own  material.  An  audit  -of  these  contracts 
shows  that  the  government  material  was  used  on  both 
contracts.  This  involved  a  little  matter  of  $700,000. 

There  is  another  case  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus war  supplies.  When  shipments  were  made  to  gov- 
ernment arsenals  the  government  was  to  pay  the  freight 
An  audit  reveals  the  fact  that  under  this  provision  the 
government  has  paid  approximately  $30,000  in  freight 
to  private  manufacturers.  Still  more  interesting,  this 
same  contract  provided  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
material  by  the  government  was  to  be  determined  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  commercial  sales  during  the 
period  of  the  contract.  The  contractor  furnished  state- 
ments covering  the  amount  of  such  sales,  which  state- 
ments were  used  as  the  basis  upon  which  he  made  his 
payments  to  the  government.  When  an  audit  of  the 
contract  was  undertaken  and  the  contractor  was  called 
upon  to  show  the  correctness  of  these  figures,  he  stated 
that  they  were  made  without  first-hand  knowledge  on 
his  part  and  that  he  understood  that  the  basic  papers 
upon  which  these  figures  were  based  had  been  destroyed. 
The  approximate  amount  involved  here  is  $2,200,000. 

These  are  only  samples  of  a  patriotism  used  as  a 
refuge  for  scoundrels.  When  Boswell  attributed  this 
remark  to  Samuel  Johnson,  our  own  war,  known  as  the 
American  Eevolution,  had  not  been  fought  These  are 
indications  that  the  same  attributes  of  the  human  spirit 
familiar  to  Dr.  Johnson  still  survive. 

In  the  presence  of  such  discoveries  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  become  pessimistic.  Because  of  such  things  there  is 
a  marked  despair  in  the  conversations  and  writings  of 
the  day.  But  they  who  despair  fail  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  shield.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  these  cases 
here  referred  to  have  been  discovered.  The  conscience 
of  the  nation,  expressed  in  this  instance  by  the  Auditing 
Division  of  the  War  Department,  has  discovered  the 
offenders.  Our  government  is  prosecuting  them  under 
the  law.  Justice  is  at  the  job.  Furthermore,  patriot- 
ism, real  patriotism,  blushes  in  shame. 
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Ax  INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreigners  studying  in  New  York  City  is  planned 
by  the  Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  that  place. 
It  is  proposed  that  men  and  women  from  every  land 
who  are  studying  in  the  colleges  of  America  will  be 
welcome  to  this  common  home.  Harry  E.  Edmonds, 
executive  secretary  of  the  club,  informs  us  that  the  new 
home  will  accommodate  five  hundred  students  with 
living  rooms,  assembly  and  social  rooms,  cafeteria,  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool,  and  reception  rooms.  The 
funds  for  the  new  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  on 
University  Drive,  opposite  Grant's  Tomb,  have  been 
contributed  by  John  D.  Eockefeller,  Jr.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  were  more  than  1,400  students  from 
seventy-five  countries  studying  in  forty-three  higher  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  of  New  York  last  year,  and  that 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club  has  for  eleven 
years  been  promoting  international  understanding  arid 
good  will  by  holding  various  kinds  of  gatherings.  These 
include  "national  nights/'  with  the  music,  manners, 
and  customs  of  different  nationalities;  dinners  in 
American  homes;  Sunday  suppers  at  which  prominent 
persons  speak  on  timely  topics  to  a  cosmopolitan  gather- 
ing. Of  course,  there  are  other  social,  educational,  and 
religious  meetings.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  such  an 
institution  is  to  be  established  under  such  circumstances 
in  the  metropolis  of  our  nation.  It  occurs  to  us  to  sug- 
gest that  a  similar  institution  would  meet  a  similar 
demand,  render  a  similar  service,  perhaps  on  a  larger 
scale,  if  located  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Many  for- 
eign students  visit  New  York;  all  of  them  come  to 
Washington. 


CAN  IKELAND  put  her  house  in  order?  Both  pessi- 
mists and  optimists  are  attempting  to  answer. 
We  are  told  that  the  Ulster  border  is  becoming  gradually 
worse.  The  Border  Commission  are  not  helping  mat- 
ters. Hostilities  are  rampant  along  both  sides  of  the 
line.  War  is  being  waged.  Eefugees  are  fleeing. 
Trenches  are  being  dug,  bridges  blown  up. 


ONE  of  our  magazines  just  struggling  into   being, 
speaking  of  the  Washington  Conference,  voices  its 
editorial  opinions  in  such  self-explanatory  language  as: 

"A  representative  parliamentary  body  that  knew  its 
duty  would  decline  to  ratify  the  Ten  Commandments  if 
they  came  before  it  with  the  endorsement  of  the  British. 
French,  Japanese,  and  American  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  .  .  .  The  formal  treaties  which 
are  to  be  canvassed  in  the  Senate  are  of  no  importance 
whatever;  they  are  mere  measures  of  convenience,  and 
will  be  treated  accordingly  by  the  subscribing  nations. 
Bluff  they  are,  and  unto  bluff  they  will  return." 


We  are  not  surprised  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  same  number  of  this  periodical  such 
soul-stirring  utterances  as  the  following : 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  all  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  making  and  administration  of  statutory  law 
are  deserving  of  contempt  and  are  getting  it;  and  the 
only  way  to  redeem  them  from  contempt  is  by  changing 
their  character.  Mere  abuse  of  jurymen  and  rodomon- 
tade about  the  Bolshevik  spirit  does  not  do  this.  If 
judges  desire  honest  jury  service  from  honest  citizens, 
let  them  rather  move  towards  making  over  our  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  system  into  something  which 
honest  citizens  can  respect." 

When  the  "most  profane  man  of  our  most  profane 
State"  found  that  all  of  his  potatoes  had  rolled  out  over 
the  broken  tail-board  of  his  wagon  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  long  hill,  his  only  comment  to  his  ex- 
pectant onlookers  was:  "There  ain't  no  language  fit  for 
such  an  occasion.'' 


ALANSON  B.  HOUGHTON,  our  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  is  striking  an  international 
note  much  needed  by  our  hate-torn  world.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  the  war  is  over.  It  should  disturb 
us  to  find  that  we  are  still  nourishing  this  hate.  Our 
new  Ambassador  to  Germany  is  right — "We  cannot  be 
happy  as  a  nation  if  our  fellow-citizens  of  German  an- 
cestry are  unhappy  and  embittered."  We  may  still  pro- 
claim Germany's  guilt,  but  to  continue  our  hatred  of  all 
things  German  is  to  nourish  a  moral  injury  more  to 
ourselves  than  to  the  Germans.  Ambassador  Hough  ton 
is  even  more  correct  when  he  says,  "Hatred  serves  no 
useful  purpose."  One  of  the  traits  in  the  character  of 
the  Atlantean  Lincoln,  a  trait  which  makes  him  great 
in  our  eyes,  was  his  freedom  from  malice  toward  the 
people  of  the  South.  The  same  is  true  of  Grant.  It's  a 
fine  pride  in  the  man  of  the  North  that  he  nourishes  no 
hatred  for  the  man  of  the  South.  It  is  a  similar  source 
of  self-gratulation  that  the  man  of  the  South  has  for- 
gotten his  hatreds  of  the  man  of  the  North.  It  is  im- 
possible to  measure  this  hatred,  either  among  ourselves 
or  among  our  enemies  of  the  war.  We  know  that  it 
exists.  We  know  that  it  is  unworthy.  We  know  that  it 
perpetuates  the  ills  we  long  to  get  rid  of. 


THE  BUREAU  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  is, 
fortunately,  likely  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  Government  $4,000  as  this  year's  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Union.  The  annual  sum  heretofore  has 
been  $2,000,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  when 
it  was  $2,500.  Encouragement  that  the  amount  this 
year  is  to  be  $4,000  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice  appropriation  bill,  carrying  the 
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item  of  $2,000,  has,  upon  the  motion  of  Representative 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  been  amended  to  read  $4,000.  The 
original  item  read :  "For  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national arbitration  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  $2,000.''  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  have  re- 
ported a  bill,  H.  E.  10213,  recommending  that  the 
amount  for  the  Interparliamentary  Union  be  $4.000. 
In  support  of  his  proposed  amendment  and  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Burton  pointed  out  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
is  of  increasing  importance;  that  there  is  a  reliance  on 
the  United  States  for  leadership  in  it;  that  it  enables 
them  to  maintain  a  close  touch  with  foreign  countries; 
and  that  it  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  promotion 
of  good  will.  This  action  by  the  Congress  will  operate 
most  beneficially  in  the  legislatures  of  other  lands ;  but, 
furthermore,  it  will  encourage  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  throughout  the  world.  It  is  an- 
uther  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
neither  insular  nor  unmindful  of  the  weal  of  other 
nations. 


THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE  AND 
BRITAIN'S  PART 

By  DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE 

(Below  is  the  text  of  the  notable  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  3.  It  is  re- 
printed through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Times. — THE 
EDITOR.) 

PERHAPS  the  House  will  permit  me  to  thank  it  for  the 
very  kindly  indulgence  it  extended  to  me  during  the 
short  period  of  enforced  rest  which  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  enjoy.  (Laughter.)  I  am  afraid  I  was  pelted 
with  crises  during  that  period,  but  the  House  itself 
seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  that  new  form  of  popular 
entertainment. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  move  is  very 
much  of  the  same  character  as  the  resolution  which  was 
moved  before  the  Washington  Conference;  but  it  gives 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  approving  of  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  and  delegates  to  the  Genoa  Conference. 
It  also  affords  the  House  an  opportunity  of  disapproving 
of  either  one,  or  two,  or  three. 

I  have  been  informed  in  quarters  where  I  get  all  in- 
formation about  myself — I  mean  the  press — that  this 
resolution  is  not  the  original  resolution  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues ;  that  it  is  com- 
pletely transformed,  or,  as  it  is  called,  revised.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  exactly  the  resolution  which  I  sug- 
gested a  fortnight  ago,  and  my  colleagues  were  good 
enough  to  accept  in  the  very  form  in  which  I  submitted 
it  for  their  acceptance. 

There  are  conflicting  criticisms  of  this  proposal  aris- 
ing from  an  infinite  variety  of  amendments  which  have 
been  tabled.  Some  suggest  it  is  going  too  far.  There 


are  more  numerous  critics  who  suggest  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  And  probably  they  both  agree  that  the 
particular  delegation  which  is  to  go  to  Genoa  is  not  the 
one  which  will  meet  acceptance  from  Parliament.  (Hear, 
hear ! )  That  shows  I  am  a  very  fair  interpreter  of  the 
criticisms  of  my  political  opponents. 

//  the  resolution  is  defeated  for  any  reason,  whether  it 
is  because  the  purpose  of  the  conference  is  not  accept- 
able, because  the  policy  and  principles  which  are  laid 
down  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  House,  or  be- 
cause the  House  of  Commons  would  prefer  there  should 
be  another  delegation  to  represent  this  country  at  Genoa, 
then  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  government.  (Opposition  cheers.) 

THE  ISSUES  INVOLVED 

Why  has  the  conference  been  summoned  ?  The  issues 
involved  and  principles  and  purposes  are  set  forth  in 
great  detail  in  the  Cannes  papers,  which  have  been 
circulated  to  the  House  and  which  members  have  had 
full  opportunity  of  perusing.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
I  can  say  which  would  add  to  the  information  contained 
in  these  documents  and  I  am  not  sure  I  can  do  anything 
to  elucidate  them. 

The  conference  has  been  called  to  consider  the  problem 
of  reconstruction  of  economic  Europe,  devastated, 
broken  into  fragments  by  the  devastating  agencies  of 
war.  Europe,  the  richest  of  all  countries,  the  continent 
which  possesses  the  largest  amount  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  certainly  the  greatest  machinery  for  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  and  the  largest  aggregate  of  human 
means,  with  highly  civilized  needs  and  with  highly 
civilized  means  of  supplying  those  needs,  and  therefore 
Europe  the  best  customer  in  the  world  and  of  the  world, 
has  been  impoverished  by  the  greatest  destruction  of 
capital  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

If  the  European  countries  had  gathered  together  their 
mobile  wealth  in  one  pyramid  and  set  it  on  fire,  the 
result  could  hardly  have  been  more  complete,  as  far  as 
the  capital  wealth  of  Europe  is  concerned.  International 
trade  has  been  disorganized  through  and  through,  the 
recognized  medium  of  commerce,  exchange  based  on 
currency,  has  become  almost  unworkable.  Vast  areas 
upon  which  Europe  had  hitherto  depended  for  a  large 
proportion  of  its  food  supplies  and  its  raw  materials  are 
completely  destroyed  for  all  purposes  of  commerce. 

NEW  ARTIFICIAL  RESTRICTIONS 

The  nations,  instead  of  co-operating  to  restore  it,  are 
broken  up  by  suspicions  and  are  creating  difficulties  and 
new  artificial  restrictions.  Great  armies  are  ready  to 
march,  and  the  nations  already  overburdened  with  taxa- 
tion are  having  to  bear  additional  taxation  which  the 
maintenance  of  these  huge  armies,  to  avoid  suspected 
dangers,  has  rendered  necessary. 

Genoa  has  been  summoned  to  examine  the  best  method 
of  restoring  order  out  of  this  welter  and  recovering  pros- 
perity out  of  this  desolation. 

The  purposes  are  very  fully  set  forth  in  this  document. 
It  is  the  press  notice — if  the  honorable  members  would 
do  me  the  kindness,  if  they  have  the  papers  with  them, 
of  just  looking  at  the  first  notice  which  was  issued 
officially  by  the  conference,  which  was  a  story  carefully 
prepared  by  the  ministers  and  experts ;  every  word  of  it 
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has  been  very  thoroughly  considered.  There  they  will 
find  every  purpose  of  this  conference  fully  and  carefully 
set  forth  categorically  and  in  detail. 

The  first  condition,  which  is  of  prime  importance  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  is  to  establish  the  relations 
of  all  countries  on  a  basis  of  stable  and  enduring  peace. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  point  out  the  financial  methods 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  abnormal  financial  con- 
ditions in  Europe  due  to  debased  and  inflated  currency 
and  to  the  breakdown  of  exchange,  the  question  of  the 
position  and  status  of  central  banks  and  banks  of  issue, 
the  question  of  public  and  private  credits,  the  question 
of  transfer  restrictions  and  of  the  technical  assistance 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  countries.  They  are  all  set 
forth  in  very  great  detail  in  that  particular  document. 

LIMITATIONS  IMPOSED 

Before  I  come  to  dwell  upon — I  will  not  say  all  these 
points;  that  would  be  obviously  impossible,  but  on  the 
principal  objects  of  the  conference — I  should  like  to 
preface  my  statement  by  a  reference  to  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  scope  of  the  conference. 

The  objection  to  the  Cannes  resolutions  is  not  to  what 
we  are  seeking  to  achieve,  not  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
invited  all  the  nations  of  Europe  there,  but  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  limitations  on  the  scope  of  discus- 
sion, and  the  honorable  members  who  are  associated  with 
the  mover  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Clynes,  object  to  those 
limitations.  As  those  limitations  are  very  important,  I 
think  I  had  better  dispose  of  them  at  once. 

I  observe  there  were  certain  questions  pressed  last 
week  by  Mr.  Asquith,  whose  absence  I  regret,  with  re- 
gard to  what  passed  between  the  French  Prime  Minister 
and  myself  at  Boulogne,  and  I  understand  that  it  is 
inferred  that  no  limitations  were  introduced  at  the 
Boulogne  conversations.  That  is  not  the  case.  There 
were  no  fresh  limitations  introduced  at  all.  The  limita- 
tions were  the  limitations  which  the  honorable  members 
will  find  embodied  in  this  document.  "Without  injury 
to  existing  treaties."  It  is  all  summarized  in  that 
phrase. 

These  are  not  Boulogne  limitations ;  they  were  intro- 
duced at  Cannes.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
to  give  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the  allied  powers 
for  the  summoning  of  the  conference  unless  those  limi- 
tations had  been  introduced,  and  I  think  these  are  just. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  body  as  is  summoned  to  meet 
at  Genoa  could  properly  consider  revision  of  existing 
treaties,  even  assuming  that  it  is  desirable. 

EUROPE'S  ECONOMIC  POSITION 

Take  the  two  great  questions  which  affect  the  eco- 
nomic positions  of  Europe,  the  two  great  questions  em- 
bodied in  the  treaties,  around  which  controversy  and 
criticism  are  always  ranged.  One  is  the  question  of 
boundaries — the  fact  that  Europe  has  been  re-established 
and  reorganized  and  that  its  economic  limits  have  been 
broken  up.  The  second  is  the  question  of  reparations. 

Let  me  just  point  out  what  the  rearrangement  of  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  comes  to.  In  the  main  they  were : 
Alsace-Lorraine  restored  to  France ;  Poland  resurrected, 
for  instead  of  being  divided  among  three  great  empires 
it  became  an  independent  national  unit;  the  third  was 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Slavonic  popula- 
tions of  Austria-Hungary.  These  are  the  three  great 


changes.  Is  there  one  of  these  provisions  that  any  sec- 
tion of  the  House  would  wish  to  go  back  upon?  If  not, 
it  is  no  use  criticizing  the  treaties  of  Versailles  and  St. 
Germain  because  they  readjusted  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  say  at  the  same  time 
it  was  an  unjust  distribution. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  these  changes  added  a  new 
economic  complication.  The  moment  you  create  a  new 
national  unit,  it  is  the  desire  of  that  unit  that  it  should 
be  a  fiscal  unit,  that  it  should  be  an  economic  unit ;  and 
that  has  added  one  of  the  most  serious  complications  to 
the  economic  situation  in  Europe.  But  obviously  the 
Genoa  Conference  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  revision 
of  the  boundaries  which  have  been  set  up  by  treaties  of 
that  kind. 

QUESTION  OF  REPARATIONS 

I  come  to  another  limitation  which  has  been  urged 
with  greater  force  than  the  one  I  have  alluded  to  about 
the  boundaries,  and  that  is  the  question  of  reparations. 
The  trouble  in  Europe  has  been  attributed  largely  to  the 
reparations  exacted  by  the  treaties  of  1919.  Those 
treaties  did  not  create  the  reparations  trouble.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  not  that  you  are  asking  reparations,  but  that 
there  is  something  to  repair. 

//  you  alter  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  you  do  not  wipe 
out  reparations,  you  transfer  them  from  Germany  to 
France,  England,  and  Belgium,  but  in  the  main  to 
France.  You  would  transfer  the  burden  from  the 
60,000,000  of  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  devas- 
tation to  40,000,000  who  are  victims  of  the  devastation. 
(Ministerial  cheers.)  So  it  is  no  use  criticising  the 
reparations. 

The  point  is,  the  damage  is  there.  Has  it  to  be  made 
up  and  who  is  to  pay  it?  If  Germany  does  not  pay  it, 
France,  England,  and  Belgium  must  pay.  There  is  a 
very  considerable  difference  between  the  payment  of  an 
external  debt  and  the  payment  of  internal  obligations, 
and  there  are  two  considerations  undoubtedly  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  you  come  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  reparations. 

If  we  insist  on  payment  by  a  war-exhausted  country, 
it  should  be  by  no  means  confined  to  Germany.  The 
second  consideration  is  that  Germany's  ultimate  capacity 
to  pay  must  not  be  judged  by  her  capacity  at  this  mo- 
ment, when,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  is 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  war. 
These  two  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account 
whenever  you  are  judging  the  problem  of  reparations, 
and  neither  of  these  questions  will  be  judged  at  Genoa. 

VERSAILLES  TREATY  MACHINERY 

They  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  which  is  very  elastic.  France  could 
not  possibly  forego  the  right,  which  she  has  won  at  so 
much  cost,  to  have  adjudication  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  her, 
and  she  certainly  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  a  conference  at  which  not  merely  Ger- 
many but  Austria,  Hungary,  Eussia,  and  the  neutrals 
were  to  be  represented.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  ask  France  to  submit  to  a  judgment  vitally  affecting 
her  existence  when  she  has  her  treaty  rights  in  respect 
of  reparations. 
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I  have  dealt  with  these  two  problems  because  I 
thought  it  iraportaat  to  make  them  clear  at  the  outset, 
and  also  because  they  seemed  to  be  the  main  subject  of 
indictment  against  the  proposals  which  I  am  submitting 
on  behalf  of  the  government.  Xow  I  come  to  the  main 
theme  in  the  conference,  the  establishment  of  peace 
credits,  currency  exchanges,  transport,  the  machinery 
of  international  trade. 

Many  conferences  have  been  held  to  discuss  these 
questions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
at  Brussels,  Barcelona,  and  Geneva.  They  accomplished 
a  good  deal.  Each  of  them  advanced  matters,  but  they 
did  not  accomplish  all  they  sought  to  achieve.  I  am 
not  criticizing  them  for  that  reason  ;  I  am  not  criticizing 
these  conferences  because  they  did  not  achieve  all  that 
their  promoters  had  hoped. 

CONFERENCES  JUSTIFIED 

Some  progress  was  registered  by  each.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  because  a  conference  has  not  achieved 
everything  it  has  been  promoted  to  consider,  therefore 
that  conference  has  failed.  If  you  proceed  upon  that 
assumption,  Europe  will  never  be  restored. 

You  must  not  be  too  easily  cast  doicn  or  di-sap  pointed. 
There  must  be  patience,  perseverance,  and  continuity. 
If  any  progress  is  made  toward  a  solution  by  any  par- 
ticular conference,  that  conference  ha-s  justified  its 
existence. 

I  do  not  understand  this  condemnation  of  conference 
coming  from  the  Labor  Party.  They  have  been  brought 
up  on  conferences.  (Laughter.)  In  fact,  they  are  their 
methods  of  letting  off  overpressure  of  steam.  Their 
views  always  have  been  that  in  a  multitude  of  confer- 
ences there  is  safety,  if  not  wisdom.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  SEXTOX  :  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flat- 
tery. 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  :  Therefore  I  cannot  understand 
their  protest  against  conferences.  I  would  earnestly  ap- 
peal to  all  those  who  are  disposed  to  criticize  conferences 
to  hesitate  before  they  tie  their  hands  in  advance.  This 
government  will  not  last  forever.  (Ironical  cheers  and 
laughter.)  I  have  been  assured  that  we  are  a  dying 
coalition,  and  I  therefore  have  the  privilege  of  a  dying 
minister  to  give  my  last  words  of  advice.  (Laughter.) 

UTTERS  WORD  OF  WARNING 

I  do  not  know  who  will  succeed  us  (more  laughter), 
but  I  should  say  their  complexion  will  be  piebald.  Judg- 
ing from  the  criticisms  of  these  conferences  that  appear 
in  the  papers,  I  should  say  that  the  new  government 
will  have  its  principles  enunciated  and  expounded  by 
the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily  Herald,  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  the  Daily  Mail,  and  Comic  Cuts.  (Laughter.) 
I  do  not  mention  the  Times,  for  it  is  only  a  tasteless 
rehash  of  the  Daily  Mail.  But  I  should  like  to  utter 
one  word  of  kindly  warning  to  this  grotesque  conglom- 
erate not  to  tie  their  hands  in  advance  about  confer- 
ences. .  .  . 

At  Genoa  there  will  be  gathered  together  representa- 
tives of  nearly  30  nations.  You  may  say,  what  is  the 
need  of  so  momentous  a  gathering?  Because  Europe, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  TJrals,  is 
a  devastated  area.  Some  countries  suffered  more,  some 
suffered  less;  but  there  is  no  country  at  the  moment 


which  is  not  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  the 
great  war. 

What  is  the  first  problem — I  do  not  say  the  first  in 
importance,  but  one  of  the  most  essential  with  which 
we  have  to  deal?  It  is  the  restoring  of  the  machinery 
of  international  trade.  All  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  international  trade  know  what  a  complicated  machine 
it  is ;  how  delicate,  how  fragile,  and  how  it  took  centuries 
of  constant  effort  to  build  it  up  and  to  improve  it.  It 
was  working  well  before  the  war,  but  it  is  now  exactly 
as  if  a  bomb  had  been  thrown  into  the  machine  and 
shattered  it. 

There  are  improvisations. 

METHODS  OF  BARTER 

We  have  had  in  some  countries  to  fall  back  upon 
primitive  methods,  methods  of  barter.  Commerce  be- 
tween certain  countries  is  where  it  was  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

Why  ?  Because  we  have  not  got  the  complicated,  fine, 
and  delicate  machinery  we  had  before  the  war.  It  is  no 
longer  working  between  the  nations.  What  is  the  effect  ? 
Any  one  who  will  look  at  the  figures  of  international 
trade  can  see  for  himself. 

Last  year  our  international  trade  was  only  50  per  cent 
of  what  it  was  before  the  war.  The  international  trade 
of  Germany  was  about  25  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
French  trade  was  lighter  by  57  per  cent;  that  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Sarre  Valley 
had  been  added  practically,  for  economic  purposes,  to 
France,  and  the  exports  from  those  regions  have  been 
added  to  French  exports.  But  still,  apart  from  that,  the 
export  trade  of  France  is  probably  down  one-half. 

That  necessarily  affects  home  markets.  We  are  a 
country  dependent  more  probably  upon  international 
trade  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  the  output  of  this  country  is  exported,  or,  at 
least,  it  was  before  the  war.  Last  year  24  per  cent  of 
the  output  was  exported.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have 
invisible  exports  very  considerably  reduced  last  year. 
That  depresses  the  home  market,  because  the  popula- 
tion have  not  the  same  means  of  purchasing  goods  if 
they  are  deprived  of  that  great  trade  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  carrying  abroad.  Therefore  this  is  the  prob- 
lem of  most  vital  importance  to  the  population  of  this 
country. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  COLONIES 

There  is  another  aspect  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  House,  because  it  has  a  great  bear- 
ing upon  what  we  are  proposing  at  Genoa.  We  are  often 
asked  the  question,  "If  you  have  lost  your  trade  in 
Europe,  cannot  you  make  it  up  by  trade  with  your 
colonies  and  other  parts  of  the  world?" 

The  world  is  one  trade  unit.  (Cheers.)  Customers — 
our  customers — depend  on  their  sales  to  pay  for  goods 
that  we  sell  them.  Take  India,  The  purchases  of 
India  in  this  country  have  gone  down  very  considerably. 
India  is  not  buying  from  this  country  what  she  bought 
before  the  war.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
organized  opposition  to  British  trade  there  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  the  reason  is  that  India  has  al- 
ways paid  us  for  goods  we  sell  her  by  the  proceeds  of 
her  sales  to  other  European  countries.  She  pays  us 
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from  what  she  gets  by  selling  to  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  and  Eussia.  In  1913  she  sold  £60,000,000  of 
tea  to  Eussia  alone  and  other  commodities  as  well. 

Therefore  the  trade  of  Europe  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, not  merely  directly,  but  indirectly,  and  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  restore  the  trade  of  Europe  as  a 
whole,  our  purchasers  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  commodities  which  they  get  from  us.  That  applies 
to  India  as  well  as  to  Australia,  the  Argentine,  and 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  fad  that  international  trade  has  broken  down  is 
one  which  has  affected  this  country  very  specially,  and  it 
is  not  merely  because  Europe  is  impoverished,  but  be- 
cause machinery  has  been  shattered.  Cables  have  been 
cut.  Trade  is  dependent  upon  currencies,  exchange, 
and  credit,  and  they  have  all  broken  down. 

DIFFICULTIES  FROM  FLUCTUATIONS 

I  wonder  whether  some  of  my  honorable  friends  who 
are  not  actually  engaged  in  business  with  Europe  have 
realized  the  enormous  difficulty  of  doing  business  with  a 
country  whose  exchange  fluctuates  not  merely  from 
month  to  month  and  week  to  week,  but  from  day  to  day. 

I  am  told  that  in  Vienna  a  housewife  has  to  consider 
in  the  morning  whether  she  will  pay  her  bills  in  the 
forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon.  The  same  thing,  I  believe, 
applies  to  other  capitals,  where,  between  dates  when  an 
order  is  given  and  delivery,  exchange  may  change  by  10, 
100,  or  200  per  cent.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  do  business  under  those  conditions. 

What  is  the  reason  currency  has  gone  adrift  ?  It  has 
broken  from  its  moorings ;  it  is  drifting  helplessly.  One 
of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is  the  restoration  of 
exchanges.  We  must  have  a  sound  basis  to  proceed  upon 
in  this  country.  Wonders  have  been  achieved  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  pursuing 
under  great  difficulties  a  very  sound  financial  policy. 

But  before  trade  can  be  fully  restored  it  must  have 
established  everywhere  convertibility  of  currency  into 
gold,  or  its  equivalent — convertibility  of  liquid  assets 
lodged  in  banks  of  a  country  maintaining  a  free  gold 
market.  That  will  involve  the  revaluation  of  currency. 
The  world  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  currency  is  re- 
stored to  par.  What  matters  is  stabilization  at  a  figure 
that  can  be  maintained  and  which  will,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a  reliable  basis  of  international  commerce.  That 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  will  have  to  be  considered 
at  Genoa. 

In  order  to  achieve  that,  one  of  the  first  considerations 
is  to  induce  the  nations  to  balance  their  budgets.  Until 
they  do  that,  new  issues  of  currency  will  debase  cur- 
rency, and  exchange  will  become  wilder  and  wilder. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

That  is  a  matter  on  which  pressure  could  undoubtedly 
be  exercised  at  a  great  international  conference  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  various  nations. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  real 
peace  among  the  nations.  Until  that  is  established 
traders,  financiers,  and  merchants  are  unnerved. 

The  gathering  of  armies  on  frontiers — red  armies, 
white  armies,  and  armies  of  many  other  colors — leads 
me  to,  perhaps,  the  most  controversial  part  of  the  issues 


that  will  come  before  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  peace  in  Eussia  and  peace  with  Eussia. 
I  am  here  approaching  a  subject  where  legitimate  preju- 
dices perhaps  cloud  reason. 

The  doctrine,  demeanor,  and  actions  of  the  Bolsheviki 
have  been  of  a  character  that  has  excited  ivrath  and  just 
anger  and  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  exercise  calm 
and  composed  judgment  ivhen  we  come  to  deal  with 
Russian  problems. 

Pitt  was  confronted  with  exactly  the  same  problem 
over  100  years  ago.  A  revolution  provoked  by  intolerable 
wrong  led  to  the  wildest  excesses  and  created  bitter  and 
fierce  resentment  in  this  country.  He  had  to  consider 
whether  it  was  possible  to  make  peace  with  men  respon- 
sible for  excesses.  He  first  of  all  endeavored  to  make 
peace  with  the  French  revolutionaries  in  1796  and  he 
failed.  He  sent  plenipotentiaries  for  that  purpose  in 
1797.  Failure  was  due  to  the  French  delegates  making 
impossible  claims.  The  doctrine  which  he  then  laid 
down  was  that,  however  odious  was  the  character  of  the 
government,  if  peace  was  desirable  it  was  anxiously  to 
be  sought. 

Those  are  the  principles  on  which  we  should  proceed 
in  approaching  this  difficult  and  dangerous  topic  of 
endeavoring  to  make  peace  with  a  government  whose 
principles  are  just  as  odious,  whose  actions  are  just  as 
loathsome,  as  the  actions  of  the  Terrorists  in  1792  and 
afterward  in  France.  Mr.  Pitt  failed,  entirely  through 
the  fault  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  had  an  em- 
barrassment which  I  am  not  suffering  from.  He  had  a 
good  many  "die-hards"  in  his  cabinet.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  In  fact,  I  believe  the  most  brilliant  member  of 
his  cabinet  took  very  extreme  views  upon  that  subject. 

EUROPEAN  PEACE  ESSENTIAL 

But  in  spite  of  that  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  a  difficulty  I  am  absolutely  free  from  (laughter), 
Mr.  Pitt  put  forward  these  proposals,  and  it  was  only 
the  folly  of  the  French  revolutionaries  that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Pitt  realized  that  unless  peace  was  made  with 
the  French  revolutionaries  there  would  be  no  peace  for 
many  long,  devastating  years,  and  there  was  none  for 
18  years  after  that  failure. 

Well,  we  are  not  at  peace  until  peace  is  established.  I 
am  going  to  speak  quite  frankly:  I  do  not  believe  we  are 
going  to  restore  trade,  business,  and  employment  until 
you  have  peace  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  There 
will  be  a  constant  element  of  disturbance,  trade  will  not 
go  on,  and  the  nerves  of  commerce  will  be  shaken. 

There  are  constant  rumors  of  great  armies  being  built 
up  of  hordes  of  savage  revolutionaries,  ready  to  burst 
upon  Europe  and  reduce  the  countries  of  Europe  to  the 
same  condition.  I  hope  this  will  be  treated  seriously 
(cheers),  because  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  rumors 
are  not  without  some  foundation — hordes  of  revolution- 
aries to  reduce  the  countries  of  Europe  to  the  same  ter- 
rible condition  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  desolation 
which  afflicts  Eussia. 

Naturally,  there  is  great  apprehension.  You  cannot 
tell  what  is  happening.  There  it  is  an  impenetrable 
jungle.  One  of  the  evils  of  a  revolution  is  that  all  opin- 
ions about  a  revolutionary  country  partake  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  revolution  itself,  whether  they  are  for  revo- 
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lution  or  against  it.     There  are  no  moderate  opinions 
about  a  revolution  in  a  country,  never. 

DANGER  OF  RUMORS 

Whether  these  rumors  are  true  or  whether  the}-  are 
unfounded,  whether  they  are  inventions,  or  whether  they 
are  exaggerated,  I  cannot  tell.  This  I  know:  in  trade 
and  business,  rumors  are  facts.  Whether  they  are  facts 
or  not  in  themselves.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  make 
all  the  difference  it  ought  to.  The  mere  fact  that  there 
is  a  rumor  which  is  created  makes  trade  impossible. 
What  difference  will  this  make  ?  First  of  all,  if  a  trader 
is  introduced  there,  he  will  know  the  facts.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  he  is  once  introduced  there,  it  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  country  itself  to  retain  him,  and  they 
will  not  retain  him  if  these  rumors  are  true. 

There  is  another  thing :  The  fact  of  your  having  these 
great  revolutionary  armies,  or  the  belief  that  they  exist, 
is  used  as  an  excuse  or  made  to  be  real  justification  for 
huge  armies  in  other  countries.  There  was  refusal  to 
discuss  the  question  of  land  armaments  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  was  that 
there  was  the  enormous  Red  army  in  Russia  which  men- 
aced Europe,  and  therefore  no  country  in  Europe  could 
reduce  its  land  armies.  They  will  never  be  reduced  until 
there  is  peace  in  Europe. 

Another  reason  is  that  Europe  needs  what  Russia  can 
supply.  Before  the  war  a  quarter  of  the  exportable 
wheat  supply  of  the  world  came  from  Russia.  Millions 
of  tons  of  barley  and  rye  and  great  quantities  of  the  flax 
required  in  Europe,  half  the  world  s  output  of  hemp, 
and  half  the  timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
came  from  Russia.  Russia,  in  fact,  is  the  greatest  un- 
developed continent  in  the  world. 

It  has  labor.  It  needs  capital.  It  will  not  get  capital 
without  security,  confidence,  and  peace,  internal  as  well 
as  external.  Germany  cannot  pay  the  full  demands  of 
reparations  until  Russia  is  restored. 

CANNES  CONDITIONS 

What  are  the  conditions  laid  down  at  Cannes?  I  am 
not  yet  going  through  them  in  substance. 

T'hey  mean  that  Russia  must  recognize  all  conditions 
imposed  and  accepted  by  civilized  communities  as  the 
test  of  fitness  for  entering  into  the  comity  of  nations. 
She  must  recognize  her  national  obligations. 

The  country  which  repudiates  her  obligations  because 
she  changes  her  government  is  a  country  we  cannot  deal 
with,  certainly  in  these  days  when  governments  change 
so  often. 

Russia  cannot  pay  immediately.  Nobody  expects  that 
she  can.  M.  Poincare  said  the  other  day  that  he  acknowl- 
edged France's  debt  to  America,  but  if  she  were  called 
upon  immediately  to  pay  she  could  not  do  so,  owing  to 
her  position.  That  is  equally  true  of  Russia.  But  she 
must  shoulder  the  responsibility  as  France  and  Britain 
have  done,  and  acknowledge  it.  The  moment  she  does 
that,  it  adds  to  its  value.  The  mere  possibility  has  in- 
creased the  value  already.  In  France  there  are  millions 
of  frugal  people  who  have  their  savings  in  Russian  se- 
curities. It  is  impossible  for  France  to  deal  on  equal 
terms  with  a  country  which  declines  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations.  Where  the  property  of  our  nationals  has 


been  confiscated,  it  must  be  restored,  if  not  destroyed, 
and  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  good  deal  still  there.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  has  some 
property  there  that  the  factories  are  still  there.  The 
property  must  be  restored,  and  compensation  paid  for 
what  has  been  destroyed. 

Impartial  tribunals  must  be  established,  with  free  ac- 
cess to  them  by  the  nationals  of  all  countries,  and  these 
tribunals  must  not  be  creatures  of  the  executive.  There 
must  be  complete  cessation  of  attacks  upon  the  insti,tu- 
tions  of  other  countries.  (Cheers.)  There  must  be  an 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no  aggressive  action 
against  the  frontiers  of  their  neighbors.  The  compact 
which  is  embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations  will  have  to 
be  extended  in  principle  to  Russia,  so  that  Russia  shall 
undertake  not  to  attack  her  neighbors,  and  her  neighbors 
must  undertake  a  corresponding  obligation  not  to  attack 
her  frontiers.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  I  do 
not  think  we  could  undertake  the  responsibility  we  have 
under  clause  10  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  defending 
her  frontiers  if  they  are  attacked. 

WILL  RUSSIA  ACCEPT  TERMS? 

Is  Russia  prepared  to  accept  these  conditions?  There 
are  indications  of  a  complete  change  of  attitude.  The 
famine  has  been  a  great  eye-opener  to  Russia  as  to  her 
dependence  upon  her  neighbors  and  as  to  the  futility  of 
the  scheme  of  things  which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
propounded  as  the  method  of  solving  the  problems  of 
life.  New  decrees  recognize  property,  set  up  courts,  and 
acknowledge  responsibilities. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  very  re- 
markable speech  in  which  this  new  policy  was  pro- 
pounded. It  was  propounded  on  November  1,  1921,  in 
a  speech  by  Lenine.  It  was  an  admission  of  the  com- 
plete failure  of  the  Communist  system,  and  in  that  re- 
spect was  a  singularly  courageous  speech.  He  admits 
they  have  been  wrong,  that  they  have  been  beaten,  and 
points  out  that  the  result  of  Communism  has  been  to 
destroy  the  very  proletariat  upon  whom  they  are  depend- 
ent. .  .  . 

With  capitalism  and  industrial  production  goes  the 
proletariat,  inasmuch  as  while  large  capitalist  interests 
have  been  undermined  and  works  and  factories  stopped, 
so  has  the  proletariat  disappeared.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  capitalist,  that  of  the  workman  follows. 
That  is  the  doctrine  of  Lenine,  a  very  remarkable  admis- 
sion to  make. 

It  is  worth  one's  while  to  read  this  very  remarkable 
condemnation  and  exposure  of  the  doctrine  of  Karl 
Marx.  Lenine  is  not  only  a  living  exponent,  but  the 
greatest  exponent  of  those  doctrines.  He  is  the  one  man 
who  has  ever  tried  honestly  to  put  those  doctrines  into 
operation.  He  had  a  whole  country  at  his  disposal,  a 
country  of  infinite  resources,  a  population  of  120,000,- 
000  or  150,000,000,  great  armies  which  have  defeated 
all  enemies  and  counter-revolutions. 

He  had  complete  control.  There  was  never  a  man  so 
complete  dictator.  He  tries  the  experiment,  he  sees  the 
failure,  and  that  the  only  result  has  been  to  destroy  the 
very  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  prime  benefici- 
aries, the  workers.  (Cheers.) 
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REAL  BASIS  FOR  PEACE 

If  this  represents  the  real  determination  of  Russia  in 
its  dealings  with  the  world,  in  its  dealings  with  the  West, 
respect  for  private  property,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
individuals,  fair  play  for  those  who  make  investments 
there,  acknowledgment  of  honorable  debts  incurred  by 
people  who  put  their  savings,  very  often  of  a  lifetime, 
into  Eussian  investments,  then  there  is  a  real  basis  on 
which  we  can  found  peace. 

Russia  needs  equipment,  transport,  agricultural  im- 
plements, repair  of  old  machinery  and  provision  of  new, 
for  its  mines, 'for  its  works.  It  needs  clothing.  If  such 
a  peace  is  to  be  achieved,  that  is  if  such  a  peace  as  I 
have  indicated  can  be  achieved,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
there  is  substantial  agreement  among  the  experts  of  all 
nations  as  to  the  working  out  of  these  conditions.  Of 
course,  the  peace  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  approval  and  ratification. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  which  is  in  the  minds  of 
a  good  many  of  my  friends.  What  recognition  of  Russia 
would  this  involve  ?  It  would  involve  no  further  recog- 
nition until  the  House  of  Commons  approved,  none  until 
after  approval.  The  stages  of  recognition  would  be 
those  which  ensued  after  most  of  the  peace  treaties,  not 
all.  I  will  explain. 

It  would  involve  access  by  other  countries  and  their 
nationals  to  the  ports  of  Russia.  It  would  involve  access 
by  Russia  and  her  nationals  to  our  ports.  Without  this 
full  legal  status,  business  would  be  quite  impossible.  It 
would  involve  the  establishment  of  the  usual  agencies  by 
which  a  trader  in  foreign  lands  is  protected.  The  nomi- 
nations for  these  agents  must  be  entirely  subject  to  the 
approval  of  governments  in  both  cases. 

DIPLOMATIC   RECOGNITION 

What  would  it  involve  in  the  way  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition ?  The  feeling  has  been  very  generally  expressed 
that,  before  full  and  ceremonial  diplomatic  representa- 
tion is  accorded,  a  probationary  period  should  be  inter- 
posed. Some  diplomatic  representation  on  both  sides  is 
essential;  otherwise  business  cannot  be  effectively  trans- 
acted or  business  men  protected.  It  is,  however,  felt 
that  the  character  and  extent  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tion depends  not  merely  on  the  conditions  which  Russia 
is  prepared  to  accept,  but  upon  the  actual  proof  which 
she  can  give  us  of  her  bona  fides. 

Let  me  say  quite  frankly  that  the  way  in  which  some 
of  the  more  important  clauses  of  the  trade  agreement 
have  been  violated  has  not  been  encouraging.  Propa- 
ganda, interference  in  our  countries  and  in  other  coun- 
tries in  which  we  are  interested,  has  not  ceased  as  com- 
pletely as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  when  the  document 
was  signed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  to  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference, but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  indicate  be- 
forehand what  our  views  are  upon  this  most  important 
subject  and  upon  the  policy  with  which  the  British  dele- 
gates enter  the  conference. 

Until  the  House  of  Commons  ratifies,  there  can  be  no 
change  in  the  representation  or  in  the  extent  of  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Russia.  If  this  agreement  is  rati- 
fied, then  this  course  will  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many. After  signature  of  treaty,  we  can  proceed  by 
steps.  The  powers  wished,  in  the  case  of  Germany,  be- 


fore exchanging  ambassadors,  that  a  reasonable  interval 
should  intervene  to  test  their  bona  fides. 

FULL  CEREMONIAL  RELATIONS 

There  will  be  no  full  diplomatic  representation  in  the 
case  of  Russia,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of  Germany,  until 
the  powers  are  satisfied  that  Russia  is  really  endeavoring 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  her  undertaking. 

That  interval  is  one  which  is  usually  established  in  the 
case  of  peace  between  nations.  Russia  will  be  repre- 
sented here  by  a  charge  d'affaires  until  that  period,  and 
we  shall  be  represented  in  Russia  by  a  corresponding 
official  until  such  period  as  we  feel  it  desirable  to  estab- 
lish full  ceremonial  diplomatic  relations. 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  that  was  accorded  12  months 
after  the  signature  of  peace  and  six  months  after  ratifi- 
cation by  all  the  powers.  That  would  represent  the 
period  of  probation  which  it  would  be  wise  to  establish 
in  the  matter  of  ceremonial  diplomatic  representation  in 
order  to  receive  necessary  guarantees,  not  merely  on 
paper  but  in  practice,  that  the  Russian  Government  in- 
tended not  only  themselves  to  honor  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  but  that  they  have  established  sufficient  con- 
trol over  the  extremists  and  powerful  organizations  in 
their  midst  who  are  now  engaged  in  challenging  the  new 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Those  will  be  the  conditions  which  we  propose  that  the 
British  delegation  should  submit  to  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence. 

Sir  CHARLES  YALE  :  Does  that  mean  one  year  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD-GEORGE  :  It  means  until  the  powers  are 
satisfied  that  Russia  is  carrying  out  in  a  bona  fide  spirit 
the  obligations  which  she  has  incurred.  It  might  mean 
more ;  it  might  mean  less.  It  will  be  left  to  the  powers 
to  decide  according  to  the  way  in  which  Russia  is  carry- 
ing out  her  obligations.  That  was  the  case  with  Ger- 
many before  full  ceremonial  diplomatic  representation 
was  accorded. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

I  do  not  suppose  that  for  some  time  the  full  benefit  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  reaped,  but  it  would  open 
out  undoubtedly  a  new  outlook  for  trade,  and  the  effect 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view  would  be  great. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  alternative  is  that  you 
should  do  nothing  until  one  day  it  is  reported  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  disappeared  and  that  a  govern- 
ment of  a  totally  different  character  has  been  set  up  in 
Russia.  When  is  that  going  to  happen?  I  have  heard 
predictions  every  year  that  this  government  was  coming 
to  an  end  in  1919,  1920,  1921.  This  is  1922.  Is  any 
one  here  ready  to  pledge  his  political  reputation  upon 
the  prediction  that  1922  will  see  the  government  out,  or 
even  1923  ?  Until  then  nothing  will  happen.  The  world 
cannot  afford  it. 

Are  my  honorable  friends  quite  sure  that  if  this  gov- 
ernment disappears  you  will  have  not  exactly  the  same 
experience  as  you  had  in  the  past,  or  even  worse  govern- 
ments to  succeed  it,  perhaps  a  militarist  government 
which  would  embroil  Europe? 

It  is  our  business,  it  is  our  duty,  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  complete  peace  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  serious  problems  of  trade 
and  unemployment  which  are  confronting  us  at  the 
moment. 
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THE  BY-ELECTION  DEFEATS 

I  have  seen  articles  in  French  papers  saying  this  gov- 
ernment in  England  is  losing  support  and  we  shall  see 
something  different.  Yes,  we  suffered  a  reverse  in  three 
constituencies.  There  were  three  men  there  (pointing 
to  the  Labor  benches)  before  election  who  would  have 
voted  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in 
all  its  terms.  There  are  three  men  there  now  who  will 
vote  against  it.  There  were  three  men  there  who  would 
have  voted  for  a  very  cautious  approach  to  the  Russian 
Government.  There  are  three  men  in  these  seats  now 
who  would  vote  for  unqualified  recognition.  Let  us  face 
these  facts. 

/  have  great  respect  for  my  honorable  friends,  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  them;  but  at  the  moment 
opinion  is  not  in  that  direction — it  is  from  that  direc- 
tion. We  are  proposing,  I  consider,  a  moderate  policy — 
a  cautious  policy.  I  am  not  sure,  perhaps,  an  overcau- 
tious policy.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  work  in  partner- 
ship with  France,  with  whom  we  worked  for  four  or  five 
of  the  most  terrible  years  that  any  nation  could  pass 
through,  and  we  have  so  far  done  our  best  to  keep  step 
with  France  in  approaching  Russia. 

We  have  taken  into  account  all  reasonable  prejudices 
against  these  people  who  have  outraged  every  sentiment 
that  is  dear  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  But,  believe  me,  unless  peace  is  made,  if  we 
fail  because  these  men  will  not  go  as  far  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  the  movement  is  not  in  their  direction,  the 
movement  is  away.  Let  them  be  wise  in  time  of  pro- 
pounding these  measures  in  all  conscience.  We  believe 
the  people  of  England  demand  them.  Europe  needs 
them,  the  world  is  crying  for  them.  (Loud  cheers.) 


SOME  FALLACIES  IN  RESPECT  TO  NEAR 
EASTERN  AFFAIRS 

By  JOANNES  GENNADIUS,  G.C.V.O.,  D.C.L,  LLD. 

Late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 

Greece  to  Great  Britain 

APART  from  the  disturbance  in  the  value  of  concepts 
and  in  the  connotation  of  terms,  brought  about  by 
the  shattering  effects  of  the  World  War;  apart  from  the 
unchecked  inroads  of  slang  which,  during  the  last  few 
years,  have  flooded  almost  every  European  language, 
what  is  very  noticeable  and  worthy  of  closer  examination 
are  certain  expressions  which  have  gradually  become  cur- 
rent in  journalism  in  connection  with  affairs  in  the  East. 
Their  wrong  attributions  convey  a  misleading  concep- 
tion to  the  lay  reader,  and  gradually  become  crystallized 
so  as  to  denote  accepted  facts,  whereas  they  misrepresent 
the  events  they  are  supposed  to  record.  Every  student 
of  language  is  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
form  and  manner  of  expression  has  on  the  very  ideas 
which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  A  loose  form  of  lan- 
guage inevitably  reacts  on  the  intellect,  in  the  same  way 
that  chaotic  notions  can  never  be  formulated  in  terms 
which  may  stand  the  test  of  rational  examination. 

INACCURATE  TERMINOLOGY 

Eastern  affairs,  like  the  rest  of  European  politics,  are 
sufficiently  complex  without  the  added  terror  of  a  mis- 


leading terminology.  For  instance,  why  use  the  word 
"Balkans"  in  a  deprecatory  sense,  as  signifying  a  state 
of  affairs  in  constant  unrest  and  complication — a  mix- 
ture of  jealousies,  lawlessness,  upheavals?  Even  the 
verb  to  "Balkanize"  and  the  term  "Balkanization"  have 
been  coined  to  express  such  a  state  of  things.  Now, 
"Balkans"  is  the  Turkish  name  given  to  the  central 
range  of  mountains  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Haemos, 
and  no  educated  or  self-respecting  Greek  would  discredit 
himself  by  speaking  of  "the  Balkan  Peninsula,"  which 
the  Greeks,  from  time  immemorial,  know  as  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  Haemos,  or  as  the  Illyrian  Peninsula.  That 
the  western  Europeans  have  preferred  to  adopt  the  un- 
couth Turkish  appellation  is  one  of  those  linguistic 
manifestations  which  betray  the  inner  workings  of  the 
mind.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  great  European  powers 
which  kept  that  distressful  peninsula  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant upheaval  and  ferment  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their  rival  claims, 
their  conflicting  policies,  some  powers  bolstering  up  the 
Porte,  while  others  fomented  insurrections  never  meant 
to  result  in  the  liberation  of  the  subject  races,  which  they 
thus  cruelly  betrayed,  their  intrigues  among  the  Chris- 
tian States,  which  they  sought  to  enfeeble  and  control 
by  setting  one  against  the  other — these  were  the  real 
causes  for  the  unsettled  state  of  those  unfortunate  coun- 
tries. 

THE  TURK'S  CHANGING  ALLIES 

But  even  in  the  absence  of  such  irritants,  what  peace, 
what  law,  what  security,  what  rest,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  unspeakable  rule  of  the  Turk,  whom 
each  one  of  the  European  powers  in  turn  adopted  as  an 
ally  and  cherished  as  a  friend  and  protector?  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  these  considerations,  which  in 
justice  cannot  be  stated  in  milder  terms,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rest  of 
Europe  has,  for  the  last  half  century  at  all  events,  been 
more  thoroughly  "Balkanized"  than  that  southeastern 
peninsula. 

The  relations  of  the  western,  central,  and  northern 
European  powers  have  been  more  troubled,  more  precari- 
ous, fraught  with  greater  danger,  and  they  resulted  in 
more  appalling  disasters  than  anything  which  the  rela- 
tions between  the  States  liberated  from  Turkey  can  show. 
But  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  "Great  Powers"  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  indulge  freely  in  the  very  acts  for 
which  they  professed  horror  when  they  found  them  oc- 
curring, though  in  a  much  less  serious  form,  among  the 
lesser  European  fry.  Acquisitiveness,  aggressiveness, 
unfairness,  intrigue,  and  violence  were  viewed  as  the 
special  rights  for  the  strong;  but  these  failings  became 
"Balkanism"  with  the  weak. 

"Imperialism"  again  is  tacitly  held  to  be  the  preserve 
of  the  mighty;  but  it  becomes  a  damning  offense  when 
suspected  of  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  and  unity, 
as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  to  be  presently  considered. 

Let  us  first  understand  what  "imperialism"  really  is, 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  in  relation  to 
present-day  politics.  It  is  the  policy  of  an  autocracy, 
and  not  rarely  of  a  professing  democracy,  which  seeks 
to  subjugate  and  annex  peoples  and  lands  of  an  alien 
race,  against  their  will,  as  the  result  of  a  war  of  con- 
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quest  or  of  some  secret  bargaining  whereby  entire  popu- 
lations, their  lot  and  lives,  are  bartered  as  chattels.  As 
one  of  the  most  iniquitous  instances  of  such  imperialism, 
I  may  cite  the  three  successive  partitions  of  Poland  be- 
tween Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia,  and  the  latter  coun- 
try's long-continued  Czaristic  policy  of  annexing  those 
surrounding  States  which  have  now  broken  away  again. 
The  Austrian  Empire  was  the  outcome  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Czechs,  Slovaks,  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Ital- 
ians. The  wretched  ramshackle  edifice  which  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with  its  center  in 
what  was  humorously  known  as  the  Sublime  Porte,  was 
also  the  product  of  "imperialism"  in  an  even  more  ag- 
gravated form,  both  because  of  the  number  of  divers 
nationalities  held  in  subjection,  and  because  of  the  bar- 
barous rule  they  had  to  endure  as  an  excuse  for  govern- 
ment. That  rule  was  incomparably  more  odious  and 
inhuman  than  that  of  Austria  or  even  Russia,  although 
it  found,  and  finds  to  the  present  day,  defenders  and 
supporters  in  Christian  imperialistic  States. 

IMPERIALISM  DENOUNCED 

This  "imperialism"  was  denounced  during  the  late 
war  by  all  the  Allies,  who  declared  that  it  was  their  firm 
purpose  to  abstain  themselves,  and  prevent  others,  from 
indulging  in  it.  But  while  they  acclaimed  President 
Wilson's  famous  fourteen  points,  they  were  actually  oc- 
cupied in  concluding  among  themselves  secret  treaties 
of  spoliation.  The  very  consciousness  that  those  trans- 
actions were  discreditable  prevented  their  publication 
until  they  were  made  known,  as  if  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Nemesis  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki — the  propagators  of  commu- 
nistic imperialism.  The  scope  and  the  bargaining  of 
none  of  these  agreements  was  quite  so  Shylockian  as  that 
on  the  conditions  of  which  Italy  was  at  last  gotten  to 
participate  in  the  war.  The  Italian  Prime  Minister  of 
that  time  admitted,  with  admirable  frankness,  that  it 
was  the  pious  purpose  of  "il  nostro  sacro  egoismo"  to 
annex  tracts  of  countries  and  quotas  of  populations  in- 
disputably German,  Serbian,  and  Greek. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  FASCIST! 

I  can  instance  no  truer  expression  of  the  guiding  spirit 
of  this  pious  purpose  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Charleton 
Beals,  who  has  long  resided  in  Italy  and  studied  the 
country  thoroughly.  In  a  recent  article  on  the  "Rise  of 
the  Fascist!  in  Italy,"  1  he  says  of  the  great  and  powerful 
Nationalist  Party :  "In  international  affairs  it  advocates 
an  aggressive  foreign  policy,  the  seizure  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  consistent  pursuit  of  a 
mild  Mediterranean  imperialism  which  will  further  the 
prosperity  of  an  agrarian,  shop-keeping,  coastal-trading 
civilization  with  the  minimum  of  personal  sacrifice." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  Corrado  Zolli,  the  former 
Subsecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  d'Annunzio  in 
Fiume,  who  in  his  Giornale  di  Fiume  (p.  137)  "ex- 
pressed the  current  sophism  of  this  imperialism,"  as 
follows : 

From  the  Alps,  from  the  Carso,  from  the  Piava,  has 
stepped  forth  a  nation  of  40.000,000  inhabitants  .  .  .  [in- 


cluding Germans,  Serbs,  and  Greeks,  be  it  remarked],  the 
second  great  continental  power  of  Europe,  constricted  in  a 
land  pier  that  reaches  out  toward  the  east  and  towards 
Africa,  seething  with  energy  that  will  burst  over  its  neigh- 
boring European  and  African  confines ;  for  from  Marseilles 
to  Tunis,  from  Trieste  to  Smyrna,  from  Alexandria  to 
Tripoli,  nothing  is  hoard  but  the  language  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  of  Bari  and  Palermo  [the  four  local  dialects  of 
which  places  are  mutually  incomprehensible]  ;  even  the  dis- 
tant shores  of  the  two  Americas  are  fecundated  with  the 
intelligent  labor  of  our  people.  This  nation,  .  .  .  sooner 
or  later,  should  and  will  regrasp  its  proper  post  in  the  world. 

This,  if  you  please,  is  imperialism  with  a  vengeance; 
for  even  America  is  here  warned  betimes.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  imperialism  is  a  disease  in  a  malignant  form, 
and  contagious.  Is  it  because  Italy  has,  in  a  certain 
measure,  replaced  Austria  ?  Yet  Italy  is  the  creation  of 
the  principle  of  nationalities.  If  ever  that  principle  pre- 
vailed anywhere,  and  bore  rich  fruit,  it  was  in  Italy.  To 
this  day  my  whole  being  is  deeply  stirred  and  reanimated 
when  I  think  of  those  days  of  the  "Risorgimento"  of 
1 859,  when  as  a  youth  at  school  I  was  carried  away  with 
enthusiasm  for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi,  and  the 
victories  of  the  French  at  Megenta  and  Solferino,  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy — "our  sister,"  as  we  then  thought 
and  felt ! 

Our  hatred  of  Austrian  rule  was  not  less  intense  than 
that  of  its  Italian  victims;  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty our  parents  and  our  teachers  prevented  us  taking 
ship  to  join  Garibaldi,  as  many  of  our  elders  had  already 
done.  And  now?  How  does  Italy  return  that  enthu- 
siasm and  brotherly  love?  Does  she  tolerate  that  sacred 
principle  of  nationality  to  be  applied  in  our  case?  We 
find  her  opposed  to  us  at  every  step. 

During  our  first  Balkan  war  of  1912  Italians  were 
caught  flagrante  delicto  supplying  the  Turks  with  secret 
military  information.  They  occupied  northern  Epiros 
(the  cradle  of  my  own  family)  in  favor  of  the  wild  Al- 
banians, whom  they  set  against  us,  and  they  demanded 
the  neutralization  of  the  canal  of  Corfu.  Their  assist- 
ance and  support  of  the  Bulgars,  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Greeks  and  Serbians,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  While 
the  World  War  lasted,  they  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
oppose  every  measure  favorable  to  Greece ;  and  in  the 
various  conferences  which  followed,  the  vote  of  Italy 
and  the  pleadings  of  her  delegates  were  steadily  and 
categorically  recorded  against  Greece.2  Italian  hostility 


1  In  "Current  History"  of  March,  1922,  p.  945. 


•  We  rend  in  "Current  History"  of  May,  1921,  p.  204 : 
"Not  only  France,  but  also  Italy,  it  was  revealed  early  in 
April,  had  concluded  a  secret  pact  with  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists, while  Greece  was  fighting  in  Anatolia  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  signed  by  all  the  Allies  in  com- 
mon. This  agreement  between  Rome  and  Angora,  it  now  ap- 
pears, was  arranged  between  Count  Sforza  and  Bekir  Sarny 
Bey,  representing  Kernal,  during  the  London  conference  in 
March  [at  which  Greece  was  invited  to  attend!!].  The  pact 
itself  was  signed  on  March  12.  Count  Sforza  on  April  2 
officially  informed  the  Italian  Chamber  of  the  signing  of  this 
treaty,  and  explained  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained.  The 
following  week  the  British  Government  instructed  its  Min- 
ister at  Rome  to  ascertain  what  the  provisions  of  this  se- 
cretly concluded  compact  were.  The  salient  points  of  the 
treaty,  finally  published  in  Rome  on  April  7,  and  summarized 
in  Paris  on  April  12,  were  as  follows :  .  .  .  Art.  4.  The 
Royal  Government  of  Italy  pledges  itself  to  support  effect- 
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to  everything  Greek  became  a  commonplace  in  politics, 
and  a  sort  of  feminine  envy  of  Greek  enterprise  in  the 
Levant  gave  rise  to  many  a  humorous  comment.  Corfu 
was  occupied  by  the  Italians,  who  signalized  their  mili- 
tary prowess  by  landing  also  a  cavalry  contingent,  for 
the  martial  display  of  which  that  small  and  hilly  island 
was  unfortunately  found  to  offer  no  opportunity,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  cavaliers  and  to  the  intense 
amusement  of  the  islanders. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  AT  CORFU 

A  greater  disappointment  followed,  when  they  had  to 
evacuate  Corfu,  which  they  dreamed  to  annex  and  im- 
perialize,  on  the  plea  that  erstwhile  it  had  been  a  Vene- 
tian possession.  But  it  had  also  been  successively  Turk- 
ish, and  Eussian,  and  French,  and  British,  until  Eng- 
land admitted  the  justice  of  the  persistent  demands  of 
the  Greek  islanders  to  be  united  to  the  mother  country. 

As  regards  the  Italian  claim  to  various  localities  in 
the  Levant  by  right  of  Venetian  succession,  three  impor- 
tant considerations  should  not  be  lost  sight  of:  In  the 
first  place,  if  such  a  principle  were  valid,  similar  Turk- 
ish claims  should  also  be  admitted,  and  indeed  Greece 
might  have  a  claim  on  Calabria  and  Sicily,  since  they 
had  once  upon  a  time  formed  part  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. Moreover,  Venetian  rule  in  the  Levant  was  so 
repressive  and  venomous  in  character  that  to  this  day  its 
recollection  is  execrated  by  the  inhabitants  even  more 
than  that  of  the  Turks. 

Finally,  the  whole  course-  of  Italian  history  shows  that 
the  mercantile  oligarchy  which  wa.s  Venice  was  never 
essentially  Italian :  it  coalesced  with  the  French  and  the 
Germans  against  Italy  and  was  systematically  opposed 
to  Italian  unity.  It  is  not  such  claims,  nor  the  preten- 
sions of  the  extremists  to  an  Italian  Corsica,  and  even 
an  Italian  Malta,  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  Ital- 
ian unity,  that  will  strengthen  respect  for  that  Italy 
whom  we  all  admire  and  love.  What  service  has  that 
modern  condofwri,  d'Annunzio,  rendered  Italy  by  re- 
enacting  the  razzias  of  the  petty  princelets  of  medieval 
Italy  and  the  buccaneering  expeditions  of  Pope  Julius 
II  ?  What  friends  has  he  secured  by  his  frantic  vapor- 
ing against  the  Allies,  culminating  in  that  disgraceful 
ribaldry  against  a  highly  placed  and  respected  lady? 
That  was  not  the  act  of  an  Italian  patriot. 

What  advantage  or  profit  can  accrue  to  Italy  from  the 


ively  in  relations  to  its  allies  all  demands  of  the  Turkish 
delegates  relative  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  especially  restitu- 
tion to  Turkey  of  Smyrna  and  Thrace.  ...  On  April  2. 
Count  Sforza,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  gave  in  the 
Rome  Chamber  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Near  East 
C<  inference,  and  said :  "I  desired  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Turkish  delegates  on  our  own  economic  action  in  Ana- 
tolia and  the  Heraclea  milling  basin,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  was  to  proceed  in 
perfect  harmony  and  co-operation  with  the,  Turkish  authori- 
ties. I  was  able,  happily,  to  conclude  an  agreement,  signed 
on  the  evening  of  March  !::.  by  which  a  vast  zone  in  Asia 
Minor  is  open  specially  to  Italian  economic  penetration  with- 
out any  political  aims,  and  I  have  secured  the  sincere  and 
cordial  co-operation  of  Turkey,  which  is  convinced  of  the 
honest  and  loyal  intentions  of  Italy." 

The  intentions  were  thus  declared  to  be  "honest  and  loyal" 
hi  regard  to  Kemal.  the  butcher  of  defenseless  old  men. 
women,  and  children.  We  are  left  to  cogitate  on  the  nature 
of  the  same  intentions  in  respect  to  Italy's  ally,  (ireece. 
against  whom  Kemal  was  and  is  still  warring. 


forcible  occupation  of  the  Dodecanese,  our  twelve  Greek 
islands  in  the  ^Egean,  Greek  from  time  immemorial — 
Greek  in  history,  in  nationality,  in  religion,  in  convic- 
tions and  aspirations — the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
been  loudly  protesting  against  the  Italian  rule,  more 
reactionary,  and  more  repressive  than  Austrian  rule  ever 
was  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia?  Some  of  the  acts  com- 
mitted there  by  the  Italians,  with  a  view  to  stifle  the 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the  islanders,  surpass  anything 
recorded  during  the  preceding  Turkish  rule,  and,  as 
usual,  have  had  a  result  exactly  contrary  to  that  aimed 
at.  Only  in  the  black  record  it  will  leave  will  the  Italian 
occupation  be  a  continuation  of  the  Venetian  tradition. 
It  is  now  fully  ten  years  since  these  islands  were  occu- 
pied "provisionally,"  during  the  Italo-Turkish  war,  and 
as  many  solemn  promises  of  evacuation  were  given  in 
formal  declarations  and  treaties,  and  as  often  violated. 
Can  any  rational  policy  aim  at  the  permanent  annexa- 
tion of  those  Greek  islands,  situated  as  they  are,  within 
Greek  waters,  bound  to  us  by  the  closest  ties  of  kinship, 
when,  at  a  time  men  were  less  imbued  with  the  principle 
of  self-determination,  Great  Britain  became  convinced 
of  the  justice  and  urgency  of  allowing  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  be  joined  to  the  mother  country?  It  is  a  wise  policy 
which  takes  time  by  the  forelock. 

AID  TO  KEMALISTS 

Xo  less  prudent  is  it  to  avoid  commitments  with  the 
moribund  and  not  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the 
robust  and  growing.  We  would  fain  believe  that  the 
tance,  moral  and  material,  so  lavishly  provided  from 
Italian  sources  for  our  Kemalist  enemies  in  Asia  Minor 
was  supplied  without  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of 
the  Italian  Government.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence 
is  all  in  the  contrary  sense;  so  much  so  that  it  leaves  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  fixed 
resolve  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  thwart  us  at  every  step, 
and  to  co-operate,  short  of  an  actual  offensive  alliance, 
with  each  and  every  one  who  becomes  our  opponent. 

It  is  a  sad  prospect,  so  entirely  different  to  that  which 
we  lovingly  looked  forward  to  when  the  thousands  of 
Italian  refugees,  after  the  suppressed  revolt  of  1848, 
were  received  in  our  homes  as  our  very  brothers;  when 
that  famous  book,  Le  mie  priggioni,  which  after  all  re- 
counted plaintively  sufferings  but  mild  compared  with 
those  which  the  abettors  of  Khemal  now  seek  to  per- 
petuate, was  eagerly  read  in  every  Greek  household;  or, 
again,  when  the  whole  of  Greece  was  stirred  to  the  quick 
by  the  campaigns  of  Garibaldi!  We  have  never  forgot- 
ten that  truly  noble  and  angelic  Italian,  Count  Santa 
Bosa,*  who  fought  by  the  side  of  our  fathers  and  fell  like 
a  hero  on  the  Greek  land  that  now  covers  his  hallowed 
remains.  He  must  have  turned  in  his  grave  when  his 
countrymen  sped  to  assist  those  against  whom  he  had 
fought  for  Greece ! 

NO  GREEK  IMPERIALISM 

Where,  then,  is  the  imperialism  of  which  Greece  is 
accused  ?  Which  is  the  land  we  claim  that  is  not  Greek  ? 
Which  are  the  populations  annexed  that  have  not  for 

3  Those  who  wish  to  know  of  one  of  the  finest  prose  poems 
ever  written,  let  them  seek  it  in  the  superb  elegy  on  Santa 
Hosa  which  Cousin  appended  to  his  French  translation  of 
Plato. 
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generations  prayed  and  hoped  for  union  with  Greece? 
What  territory  have  we  occupied  in  excess  of  that  which 
was  declared,  after  long  and  searching  scrutiny,  to  be 
essentially  Greek  ?  We  do  not  aspire  to  rank  as  a  newly 
fledged  "great  power."  On  the  contrary,  the  frantic  en- 
deavors noticeable  elsewhere  to  qualify  as  such,  by  the 
ruthless  disregard  of  all  considerations  of  justice  and 
right,  remind  us  forcibly  of  those  upstart  women  who 
fancy  that  the  first  step  towards  admission  to  the  magic 
circle  of  "the  smart  set"  is  to  cast  to  the  winds  every 
consideration  of  decency  and  all  observance  of  decorum. 
We  will  not  kick  over  the  traces.  We  abide  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  That  treaty  was  drawn 
up  after  long  and  laborious  examination  of  all  the  ques- 
tions it  solves.  It  is  invested  with  the  sanction  and  the 
authority  of  the  signatures  of  all  the  Allies.4  It  is  as 
sacred  and  as  binding  a  pact  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  France  at  every  step  declares  to  be  inviolate. 

Latterly,  however,  the  signatory  powers  have  again 
come  together  to  revise  the  Sevres  arrangements,  because 
the  Turks  dislike  their  provisions,  just  as  the  Germans 
abominate  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  And 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  Turks,  who  have  all  along  been 
the  enemies  of  the  three  great  powers,  they  do  not  resti- 
tute to  them  any  of  the  Turkish  territories  they  have 
annexed  (on  the  contrary,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
Senator  Schanzer,  coming  out  of  this  latest  conference, 
expressed  his  joyful  satisfaction  that  Italy  had  secured 
fresh  advantages  in  Asia  Minor),  but  they  seek  to  satisfy 
Kemal  with  territories  solemnly  awarded  to  Greece  and 
actually  conquered  by  the  Greeks  at  the  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  young  lives  and  untold  treasure.  The  Greek 

4  The  memory  of  ordinary  people  in  respect  to  political 
'events  being  proverbially  short,  especially  in  these  recent 
times,  crowded  as  they  are  with  rapidly  succeeding  sensa- 
tions, it  is  as  well  to  append  here  the  following  extracts 
from  the  remarkable  reply  of  the  Allies  to  the  pleadings  of 
the  Turkish  delegates  against  the  treaty.  That  reply  is 
signed  by  the  then  French  Premier  (now  President  of  the 
French  Republic)  and  is  dated  Spa,  July  16,  1920. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Allies,  Turkey  voluntarily  joined  a 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  of  all  nations  at  a  time  when 
its  tyrannical  purpose  had  become  revealed  to  all.  .  .  . 
The  Allies  are  clear  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  empire  of  the 
Turks  over  other  nations.  The  history  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  great  powers  in  the  long  period  be- 
fore the  war  was  one  long  story  of  repeated  and  unavailing 
attempts  to  put  an  end  to  atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  Macedonia, 
Armenia,  and  elsewhere  —  atrocities  which  started  and 
shocked  the  conscience  of  mankind.  During  the  past  20  years 
Armenians  have  been  massacred  under  conditions  of  unex- 
ampled barbarity,  and  during  the  war  the  record  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  massacre,  in  deportation,  and  in 
maltreatment  of  prisoners  of  war  immeasurably  exceeded 
even  its  own  previous  record.  It  is  estimated  that  since 
1914  it  has  massacred,  on  the  mendacious  pretext  of  an  al- 
leged revolt,  800,000  Armenians,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  has  expelled  or  deported  more  than  200,000  Greeks 
and  200,000  Armenians  from  their  homes.  Not  only  has  the 
Turkish  Government  failed  to  protect  its  subjects  of  other 
races  from  pillage,  outrage,  and  murder,  but  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  it  has  been  responsible  for  directing  and 
organizing  savagery  against  people  to  whom  it  owed  protec- 
tion. For  these  reasons  the  Allied  powers  are  resolved  to 
emancipate  all  areas  inhabited  by  a  non-Turkish  majority 
from  Turkish  rule.  It  would  neither  be  just,  nor  would  it 
conduce  to  lasting  peace  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  that 
large  masses  of  non-Turkish  nationality  should  be  forced  to 
remain  under  Turkish  rule.  The  Allies  can  make  no  modifl- 


did  so  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  three  great 
powers.6 

In  June,  1920,  more  especially,  the  few  troops  with 
which  the  Allies  held  Constantinople6  were  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  Kemalists,  who  had 
almost  reached  the  Bosporus.  An  appeal  was  addressed 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  had  no  difficulty  in  checking 
the  enemy,  and  were  on  the  point  of  dealing  a  death  blow 
to  him,  when  the  three  powers  ordered  them  to  go  no 
further.  Their  concern  was  not  to  save  Kemal ;  they 
(or,  as  we  happen  to  know,  one  of  them)  did  not  relish 
a  decisive  victory  of  the  Greek  arms.  Their  vacillations, 
suspicions,  and  mutual  jealousies  have  thus  resulted  in 
the  strengthening  of  Kemal  and  in  the  arrogance  of  his 
present  demands. 

TURKISH  DEMANDS 

These  demands  may  be  summarized  in  the  promised 
restitution  to  the  Turks  of  their  "home  lands."  In  this, 
as  in  several  other  matters,  the  Turks  simply  exploit  the 
ignorance  of  the  general  public.  What  are  their  "home 
lands"  ?  Every  student  of  history  knows  that  the  Turks, 
originally  a  nomadic  race,  and  even  to  the  present  day 
nothing  much  better  than  invading  squatters,  started 
from  their  true  habitat  in  central  Asia  and  gradually 
dispersed  themselves  over  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
eastern  Europe.  The  Turks  themselves  hold  to  the  tra- 
dition that  in  Europe  they  are  only  sojourning  as  a  gar- 
rison over  their  Christian  subjects.  In  Asia  Minor  itself 

cation  in  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  detach  Thrace  and 
Smyrna  from  Turkish  rule,  for  in  both  areas  the  Turks  are 
in  a  minority.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  fron- 
tiers fixed  between  Syria  and  Turkey.  For  the  same  reason 
they  can  make  no  change  in  the  provisions  which  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  free  Armenia  within  boundaries  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will  determine  as  fair 
and  just.  The  provisions  concerning  Smyrna  will  in  no  way 
have  the  result  of  restricting  the  commerce  and  the  trade  of 
that  port  with  Anatolia.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants 
will  have  the  strongest  interest  in  making  their  town  the 
port  of  the  hinterland^  and  under  an  honest  government  will 
serve  the  interior  more  effectively  than  ever.  The  arrange- 
ment is  analogous  to  that  introduced  at  Danzig.  .  .  . 

"In  conclusion,  the  Allies  would  point  out  that  the  treaty 
has  not  the  character  attributed  to  it  by  the  Turkish  delega- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  treaty  strips  Turkey  of  the  empire 
which  her  rulers  have  so  grievously  misgoverned.  But  it 
leaves  Turkey  a  national  State  with  a  large  and  productive 
territory.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prevent  the 
Turkish  people  from  becoming  a  prosperous  nation  if  they 
reform  their  ways.  Though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Turks  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  its  people,  the  treaty  even  leaves  Con- 
stantinople as  the  capital  of  Turkey.  In  view  of  the  misuse 
made  by  the  Turks  of  their  power  in  the  past,  the  Allies 
have  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  If  the 
Turkish  Government  refuses  to  sign  the  peace,  still  more  if 
it  finds  itself  unable  to  re-establish  its  authority  in  Anatolia, 
or  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty,  the  Allies,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  may  be  driven  to  reconsider  this 
arrangement  by  ejecting  the  Turks  from  Europe  once  and 
for  all." 

5  Speaking  to  the  Indian  Moslem  delegation,  Mr.   Lloyd- 
George  said,  on  March  24,  1921 :  "I  think  we  are  largely  're- 
sponsible for  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna." 

6  We  read  in  the  Paris  Matin  as  recently  as  October  12 
last :  "Both  Lloyd-George  and  Lord  Curzon  were  so  strongly 
convinced  of  the  definite  triumph  of  Constantine  that  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Council:  'All  the  same,  if  the  Greeks 
wished   tomorrow  to   occupy   Constantinople,   I   do  not   see 
what  could  prevent  them.'  " 
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they  are  in  a  majority  only  in  the  far  interior,  the  entire 
coastal  region,  as  well  as  several  inland  enclaves,  being 
peopled  by  Greeks,  the  original  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  from  time  immemorial.  This  region  is  the  Ionia 
of  the  Greeks,  the  cradle  of  Greek  civilization,  the  home 
land  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers,  the  land  which 
claims  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  the  terri- 
tory in  which  flourished  those  very  cities  for  the  freedom 
of  which  the  Persian  wars  were  waged — Miletus,  Cizicus, 
Ephesus,  Halicarnassus,  Clazomenae,  Colossoi,  Phocaea, 
Smyrna — Smyrna  which  the  Turks  themselves  to  this 
day  know  and  designate  as  "Giaour  Ismir,"  Smyrna  of 
the  Giaours;  so  manifest  and  indisputable  is  the  over- 
whelming supremacy  of  the  Greek  element  in  those  parts. 
These  facts,  and  the  Turkish  official  statistics  confirming 
them,  were  carefully  considered  when  the  Smyrna  en- 
clave was  awarded  to  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
The  home  land,  therefore,  of  the  "unspeakable  Turk" 
lies  in  the  far  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  sooner  he 
retires  to  whence  he  came  the  better  for  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  civilization — and  for  himself  also. 

ADRIANOPLE  NOT  TURKISH 

Another  of  those  falsehoods  by  which  the  "truthful 
Mohammedans"  have  always  succeeded  in  imposing  upon 
Europeans,  mostly  ignorant  of  Turkish  history,  is  the 
pretense  that  Adrianople  is  a  Mohammedan  sanctuary. 
When  the  Balkan  Allies  stormed  that  fortress  in  1913, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  Sai't  Hilmi  Pasha,  declared,  in  a  note 
to  the  European  powers,  that  the  very  suggestion  of  ced- 
ing that  "sacred  city"  7  would  arouse  to  frenzy  Mussul- 
man opinion  the  world  over;  for  the  graves  of  some  of 
the  greatest  of  the  khalifs  were  venerated  in  the  great 
mosque  of  Adrianople. 

With  characteristic  gullibility,  or.  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, with  that  readiness  with  which  Turkish  false- 
hoods have  always  found  acceptance  in  certain  European 
centers,  this  myth  was  re-echoed  in  the  French  and  Aus- 
trian Turcophile  organs  of  that  tinie,  and  is  now  again 
dished  up,  although  it  has  already  been  exposed  as  a 
barefaced  lie.  When  called  upon  to  specify  who  are  the 
holy  men  buried  there,  the  learned  hodjahs,  who  are  the 
ex-officio  liars  among  the  Turks,  declare  that  they  are 
Murad  the  First  and  Murad  the  Second  and  one  of  the 
Selims — the  First  or  the  Second ;  they  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain which  of  the  two.  These  are  oral  traditions,  of  the 
usual  Asiatic  nebulous  kind.  But  when  we  come  to 
question  the  great  and  admittedly  Turcophile  historian 
of  Turkey,  Joseph  Hammer,  we  find  that  both  the  said 
Murads  repose  peaceably  at  Brussa,  The  First,  who  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Kossovo  against  the  Serbs  in  1389,  lies 
in  a  mosque  built  by  himself,  and  the  second  in  another 
mosque  of  his  own,  along  with  his  wife  and  his  sons. 
Hammer  (Vol.  I,  Book  5,  p.  180,  and  Book  12,  p.  283) 
quotes  as  his  authorities,  among  others,  the  Byzantine 
Greek  Ducas. 


'The  "Holy  Land  of  Islam"  (Jaziral-ul-Arab) — that  is, 
the  sanctuaries — includes  Mecca,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  and 
also  Xajaf,  Karbela,  Samarra.  Kazimain,  and  Bagdad,  but 
not  Adrianople.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  three,  which 
are  universally  venerated,  the  other  five  places  are  vari- 
ously regarded  by  different  sects  of  Mohammedans — Shia 
Sun. 


Now  as  to  the  uncertain  Selims.  The  first  of  the 
name  died,  when  on  his  way  from  Constantinople  to 
Adrianople,  on  August  22,  1520,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Fatieh-Dzami  (mosque),  in  Constantinople;  and  Ham- 
mer (Vol.  II,  Book  25,  p.  16)  describes  the  ceremony, 
saying  that  the  procession  entered  the  city  by  the 
Edirne-Kapu  (Adrian's  Gate).  The  confusion  with 
Adrianople  as  the  place  of  burial  may  have  arisen  from 
this  similarity  of  the  name  of  the  gate  in  question. 

Selim  II  died  in  Constantinople  in  1574  and  was 
buried  in  the  precincts  of  Santa  Sophia,  to  which  edifice 
he  had  added  two  minarets.  The  statement  of  Hammer 
(Vol.  II,  Book  37,  p.  445)  is  positive  and  admits  of  no 
doubt.  He  also  records  that  Selim  II  is  highly  honored 
in  Adrianople,  not  as  buried  there,  but  as  the  builder  of 
the  walls  of  that  city  and  of  its  very  fine  and  famous 
mosque  bearing  his  name.  Hence  the  legend  that  his 
tomb  is  there.  But  we  have  another,  and  this  an  au- 
thoritative piece  of  evidence  which  finally  disposes  of 
the  myth.  The  official  Calendar  (Salname)  of  the  Porte 
for  1910  gives  short  biographical  notes  of  the  successive 
sultans,  as  well  as  of  their  place  of  burial,  and  in  regard 
to  the  four  sultans  in  question  it  agrees  (pp.  35-37)  in 
all  respects  with  the  data  furnished  by  Hammer. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  subject  because 
it  is  a  typical  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Turks  and  their  apologists  make  no  scruple  in  exploit- 
ing the  vague  notions  generally  held  on  Eastern  affairs, 
and  in  distorting  historical  facts. 

THE  KHALI  FATE 

With  the  much  discussed  but  little  understood,  yet 
vastly  exploited,  question  of  the  khalifate,  I  shall  deal 
here  very  briefly,  referring  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
reliable  historical  information  to  a  treatise  issued  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  in  Italian  and  English,  by  the 
Italian  Foreign  Office.  This  most  learned  monograph 
was  due  to  the  pen  of  the  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
and  it  establishes  beyond  dispute  that  the  office  of 
khalif  had  no  real  importance  as  a  political  factor; 
that  at  an  early  epoch  of  Mohammedanism  it  had  al- 
ready been  much  degraded,  and  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  on  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  where  it  was  held  by  a  menial  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Arab  ruler  of  that  country ;  and  finally  that 
all  Mussulmans  do  not  recognize  the  Sultan's  title  to 
that  questionable  dignity. 

In  all  this  Near  Eastern  embroglio  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  astounding  than  the  pretension  of  the 
Muslims  of  India  to  dictate  to  the  British  Government 
the  line  of  policy  they  should  adopt  in  regard  to  Turkey. 
The  apparent  equanimity  with  which  this  demand  is 
admitted  in  certain  quarters  as  reasonable  is  no  less 
astonishing.  Yet  the  whole  history  of  world  politics 
offers  no  instance  as  outrageous.  Practically  it  amounts 
to  this:  that  because  out  of  the  350  millions  in  India 
some  seventy  profess  a  form  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
British  Empire  is  to  shape  its  policy  so  as  to  sanction 
the  continuance,  over  millions  of  Christian  people,  of 
the  most  barbarous,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt  rule  which 
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has  desolated  the  fairest  lands  in  Europe  and  Asia.8 
Were  such  a  claim  admitted,  why  should  not  the  wishes 
of  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Philippines  be  consulted 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  respect  to  Near 
Eastern  affairs,  or  why  should  the  far  greater  number 
of  millions  of  the  same  faith  in  t'hina  not  have  a  voice 
in  the  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty?  The  absurdity  of 
the  demand  is  equaled  only  by  the  arrogance  with  which 
it  is  put  forward.  Englishmen  who  are  solicitous  for 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  their  country  resent  the  insult 
conveyed  by  such  a  demand.  No  one  has  exposed  its 
unreasonableness  more  completely  than  my  friend  and 
coadjutor  in  the  Anglo-Hellenic  League  of  London,  the 
Honorable  W.  Pembor  Reeves,  who  writes: 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  India,  the  Hindoos, 
have  no  special  concern  ill  the  matter  whatever.  Those  of 
them  who  are  agitating  are  doing  so  for  factious  reasons 
which  are  transparently  insincere.  The  Indian  Moslems 
have  one  ground,  and  one  ground  only,  for  interference — 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  That  is  their  only  bond  with  the 
Turks.  They  are  not  akin  to  them  in  race;  the  two  races 
are  not  neighbors,  have  never  been  knit  by  ties  of  close 
friendship,  and  are  not  bound  up  by  common  economic, 
financial,  or  military  interests.  All  the  ordinary  reasons 
for  political  amity  or  legitimate  concern  are  absent.  It  is 
a  fact  that  throughout  their  history  the  two  races  have  had 
little  to  do  with  each  other,  and  have  cared  as  little  for 
each  other.  The  Indian  Moslems  have  looked  on  unmoved 
during  the  two  centuries  in  which  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
lost  province  after  province.  When,  moreover,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago,  England  undertook  a  long  and  costly 
war  to  protect  Turkey  against  Russia,  Indian  opinion  was 
not  conciliated  thereby.  The  reply  of  India  to  the  Crimean 
War  was  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  truth  is  that  the 
political  cry  that  England  must  befriend  Turkey  in  order 
to  please  the  Moslems  of  India  was  invented  not  so  much 
by  the  Moslems  themselves  as  by  English  Turcophiles  in 
in  the  Levant,  in  England,  and  in  India.  These  partisans 
have  dinned  the  argument  into  English  and  Indian  ears  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  it  says  much  for  Indian  indifference 
to  the  subject  that  the  Moslems  there  did  not  take  it  up 
sooner.  That  they  have  done  so  with  vigor  during  the  last 
few  years  is  true.  But  what  has  been  their  reason? 
Simply  the  existence  in  India  of  a  formidable  agitation 
against  the  British  race  and  rule.  The  propagandists  of 
this  have  found  in  the  word  "khalif"  a  sound  capable  of 


"  In  the  reply  of  the  Allies  to  the  Turkish  memorandum  on 
the  terms  of  Peace,  M.  Clemeuceau,  who  signed  that  reply 
(Paris,  June  25,  1919),  made  the  following  memorable  re- 
marks : 

"History  tells  us  of  many  Turkish  successes  and  many 
Turkish  defeats.  .  .  .  Yet  in  all  these  changes  there  is 
no  case  to  be  found,  either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  or  Africa, 
in  which  the  establishment  of  Turkish  rule  in  any  country 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  material  pros- 
perity and  a  fall  in  the  level  of  culture.  Nor  is  there  any 
case  to  be  found  in  which  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  rule 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  growth  in  material  prosperity 
and  a  rise  in  the  level  of  culture.  Neither  among  the 
Christians  of  Europe,  nor  among  the  Moslems  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Africa,  has  the  Turk  done  other  than  destroy 
wherever  he  has  conquered.  Never  has  he  shown  himself 
able  to  develop  in  peace  what  he  has  won  by  war.  Not  in 
this  direction  do  his  talents  lie.  .  .  .  To  thinking 
Moslems  throughout  the  world  the  modern  history  of  the 
government  enthroned  at  Constantinople  can  be  no  source 
of  pleasure  or  pride." 


appealing  f<>  ignorant  fanaticism.  It  seems  to  IK-  argued 
that,  however  artificial  and  insincere  the  khalifate  cry  may 
lie.  and  however  hostile  its  authors  are  to  British  rule,  it 
ought  to  be  yielded  to  because  only  so  can  Indian  hostility 
be  conciliated.  Even  were  this  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
humiliating  sacrifice  of  honor  to  expediency.  Hut  would  the 
submission  succeed  in  its  purpose?  Well-known  authorities 
of  long  Indian  experience  hold  that  it  would  not.  They 
know  that  the  anti-British  agitators  of  India  are  aiming  at 
bigger  game  than  Creeks  and  Armenians.  Their  set  design 
is  to  discredit  the  British  race,  and  to  break  down  British 
rule  in  India.  They  differ  amongst  themselves  as  to 
methods  and  pace.  Their  object  is  the  same  and  quite  un- 
doubted. They  are  no  more  likely  to  be  appeased  if  we 
throw  Greece  overboard  than  they  were  by  the  decision  to 
keep  the  Turks  and  their  Sultan  in  Constantinople.  What 
has  been  the  effect  on  them  of  the  abandonment  of  Armenia, 
the  withdrawal  from  Cilicia,  the  setting  up  of  an  Arab  State 
in  Mesopotamia,  or  the  very  liberal  offer  lately  made  to 
Egypt?  Have  these  events  placated  them?  Certainly  not. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  return  of  Ionia  and  Thrace  to 
Turkish  tyranny  would  have  no  greater  effect." 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  POLITICAL  STATUS 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  Islamism  is  the  only  persuasion  which  in 
modern  times  couples  religious  belief  with  political 
status.  Civilized  nations  have  long  ceased  to  consider 
the  possession  of  a  common  religion  as  jiistifving  inter- 
ference by  one  nation  in  the  affairs  oi'  another.  Hut 
Turkey  is  still  a  theocratic  State;1'  Turkish  law  is  the 
law  of  the  Koran;  and  the  one  link  which  binds  Mo- 
hammedans together  is  fanaticism,  hatred,  and  contempt 
for  the  "Giaours."  It  is  ingrained  in  them  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Koran,  which  preaches  constant  war 

9  But  this  is  denied  by  Turcophiles.  and  has  been  flatly 
contradicted  by  Yussuf  Kemal,  the  Angora  delegate  now  in 
Europe.  Among  the  various  papers  dealing  with  the  Near 
Eastern  problem,  there  figures  a  memorandum  bearing  upon 
this  point  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  held  the  highest 
otlices  in  the  East  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  highest  living 
authority  on  Islamic  and  Turkish  law.  From  this  memoran- 
dum, which  appeared  at  some  length  in  the  London  Dnili/ 
Tcli'!/rai>h  of  the  18th  of  last  March,  I  extract  the  following 
passages: 

"The  fundamental  law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  1,870 
provided — in  theory — for  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
liberty  of  all  Ottoman  subjects,  without  distinction  of  race 
and  creed  :  also  for  the  free  exercise  of  all  religions.  Hut  in 
practice  these  guaranties  remained  a  dead  letter.  As  for 
civil  and  political  equality,  it  cannot  be  realized  so  long  as 
the  Ottoman  State  remains  a  theoracy  based  on  the  Koran, 
which  does  not  admit  of  equality  as  between  Moslems  and 
non-Moslems.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  is  the  personal 
status  of  Moslems  regulated  by  Koranic  legislation  that 
while  a  Moslem  man  may  legally  marry  a  non-Moslem 
woman,  a  Christian  man  cannot  carry  a  Moslem  woman. 
Not  only  would  such  a  marriage  be  null  and  void,  but  the 
contracting  parties  would  be  liable  to  severe  penalties.  This 
is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  inferiority,  the  cttpitiit  iliiiiiiin- 
tia,  under  which  non-Moslems  labor.  .  .  .  Now,  the  ap- 
plication in  Turkey  of  the  same  laws  to  Moslems  and  non- 
Moslems  alike  would  be  as  if  France,  having  first  declared 
Catholicism  to  be  the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  Bible  the 
legal  code  governing  marriage,  had  thereupon  appointed 
Catholic  tribunals  to  try  French  Protestants,  Jews,  and 
Moslems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  France  is  a  secular 
and  not  a  theocratic  State,  she  has  instituted  special  courts 
for  her  Moslem  subjects,  who  are  tried  by  the  Codis  ac- 
cording to  the  Koranic  laws." 
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against  the  unbelievers.  The  Prophet  said :  "I  swear  by 
God,  in  whose  hand  is  my  life,  that  marching  about 
morning  and  evening  to  fight  for  religion  is  better  than 
the  world  and  everything  that  is  in  it;  and  verily  the 
standing  of  one  of  you  in  the  line  of  battle  is  better 
than  supererogatory  prayers  performed  in  your  house 
for  sixtv  years."  It  is  a  religion  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sion, which  tolerates  the  continued  existence  of  un- 
believers only  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  To  shed  their 
blood  is  a  meritorious  act.  Hence  the  periodic  massa- 
cres of  Christians.  During  one  of  these  it  was  recently 
recorded,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  an  old  Turk, 
who  had  done  his  religious  duty  in  slaughtering  a  num- 
ber of  wretched  Christians,  bid  his  five-year-old  son 
come  and  bathe  his  tender  hands  in  infidel  blood,  so  as  to 
remember,  as  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  that  he  began 
early  to  conform  with  the  dictates  of  his  faith. 

Another  good  and  meritorious  work  for  a  pious  Mos- 
lem is  to  defile  a  Christian  church  in  as  bestial  a  manner 
as  he  is  able  to  do.  Forced  circumcisions  and  con- 
versions to  Mohammedanism  are  publicly  celebrated, 
and  to  violate  a  Christian  girl  insures  to  the  perpetrator 
further  recompense  in  Paradise.  It  is  exactly  in  this 
manner  that  during  their  recent  outbreak  the  Moham- 
medan Molhaks  in  India  proceeded  against  their  Hindoo 
neighbors,  forcibly  circumcising  and  converting  them 
to  Islam. 

Whatever  certain  Orientalists  may  say  of  the  theo- 
retical purity  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  in  practice 
it  is  a  cruel, "inhuman,  and  brutal  thing.  The  inevitable 
results  of  its  application  in  practice  are  manifest  in 
every  land  where  it  has  prevailed;  and  the  fact  that 
Mohammedanism  is  the  one  religion  which  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  savages  of  Africa  on  adjuring  idolatry 
is  eloquent  proof  of  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  lower 
animal  instincts  of  man.  The  high  level  of  material 
and  intellectual  culture  attained  by  the  Moors  of  Spain 
is  an  exception,  traceable  to  the  qualities  of  the  race 
itself  and  to  the  surroundings  in  which  it  flourished; 
but  that  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Africa  their  civili- 
zation vanished  and  they  reverted  to  a  state  of  barbarism 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  effects  of  the  belief 
practiced  under  the  original  conditions  of  their  life. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  MASSACRES 

As  to  massacres,  as  some  one  has  put  it  humorously, 
"of  course  there  never  are  (officially)  any  Turkish 
massacres.  It  is  only  the  ingrained  ferocity  of  the 
Christian  populations  which  compels  the  Ottoman  gen- 
erals and  governors  to  have  them  slaughtered  in  order 
to  defend  their  own  mild-mannered  coreligionists.'5 
But  a  great  and  impartial  authority,  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople  in  1915-16,  Mr.  Henry 
Morgemhau,  was  a  first-hand  witness  as  to  the  deliberate 
organization  of  the  massacring  of  both  Greeks  and 
Armenians  by  the  Turkish  Government.  He  has  pub- 
lished his  evidence  in  a  powerful  and  well-known  book, 
"The  Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus."  His  estimate  was  that 
up  to  that  date  400,000  Greeks  were  deported  and  massa- 
cred, and  he  adds :  "Bedri  Bey,  the  prefect  of  police  at 
Constantinople,  himself  told  one  of  my  secretaries  that 
the  Turks  had  expelled  the  Greeks  so  successfully,  that 
they  had  decided  to  adopt  the  same  method  to  all  the 
other  races  of  the  Empire"  (p.  212). 


These  enormities  were  perpetrated  under  the  regime 
of  the  "Young  Turks,"  the  flower  of  Turkish  enlighten- 
ment and  culture — Talaat,  Enver,  and  the  rest  of  that 
pack  of  assassins  and  criminals,  whom  western  Europe 
greeted  at  first  as  the  reformers  and  saviors  of  the  East, 
because  they  were  heavily  veneered  with  the  ways  of  the 
Parisian  Cafe  Chantant.  Since  then  the  massacres  have 
continued  unchecked  and  unequaled  in  horror,  bestial- 
ity, and  extent  by  any  enormity  which  recent  history 
has  to  record.  The  Armenian  race  has  been  practically 
wiped  out;  and  in  the  Pontus,  the  coastal  region  of  the 
Euxine,  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks,  established  there 
since  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  has  presented  an 
additional  feature  of  Turkish  inventiveness  in  sav- 
agery— the  roasting  alive  of  whole  families  shut  up  in 
their  houses. 

It  is  these  savages  that  Monsieur  Franklin  Bouillon 
has  placed,  as  "high  contracting  parties,"  on  a  level 
with  his  glorious  and  noble  country — the  France  we  all 
love  so  well  and  admire !  It  is  of  these  wild  beasts  that 
panegyrics  have  again  filled  and  defiled  certain  western 
European  organs  of  publicity :  "What  a  strange  force  is 
that  of  Islam,  .  .  .  which  can  shake  empires, 
shatter  kingdoms,  and  react  against  the  greatest  naval 
and  military  powers  of  the  globe !  A  strange  force,  but 
a  moral  force,  an  unseizable  force,  a  limitless  force." 
This  enraptured  French  panegyrist  was  wise  not  to  add 
"a  golden  force,"  for  that  must  have  been  the  kind  of 
force  that  had  most  impressed  him.  But  he  reminds 
me  of  the  debasing  and  nauseating  scenes  I  witnessed 
in  my  junior  days  of  service  at  Constantinople,  still 
then  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  Frank  adventurers 
hungry  for  concessions  and  profitable  contracts.  To 
secure  them,  Christian  men  stopped  short  of  no  self- 
degradation  before  the  Turk;  some  of  them  were  known 
to  have  prostituted  to  the  pashas  even  what  we  hold 
most  sacred  in  family  life.  I  have  seen  others,  men  of 
high  standing  and  admitted  talent,  helplessly  surrend- 
ering right  judgment  and  independence  of  mind  to  the 
cajolements,  the  flattery,  the  attentions,  and  the  Thou- 
sand-and-one-Xights'  entertainments  provided  for  them 
by  the  wily  Turk,  thus  blasting  their  past  records  and 
blackening  their  reputations. 

These  ghastly  scenes  I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes. 
Disgusted  and  dismayed,  I  turned  away,  never  again  to 
face  that  cesspool  of  iniquity,  "the  Sublime  Porte,"  that 
crater  of  confusing  vapors  and  poisonous  emanations. 
Alas !  we  know  that  they  still  turn  the  head  of  many  a 
distinguished  officer  and  public  servant  from  both  hemi- 
spheres. 


BALKAN  PROBLEMS  AND  THEIR 
SOLUTION 

By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 

1x  THE  last  month  or  two  the  Balkan  question  has 
bulked  largely  among  the  political  subjects  discussed 
in  the  American  and  European  press.  The  average  reader, 
however,  approaches  the  subject  with  a  kind  of  hopeless 
feeling,  much  as  he  feels  when  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  squaring  of  the  circle  or  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion.  He  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
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Balkan  question  as  insoluble  and  its  discussion  as  a 
completely  sterile  exercise  that  he  balks  as  soon  as  he 
sees  the  name  of  the  peninsula.  The  nations  inhabiting 
it  are  regarded  as  turbulent  and  bloodthirsty  peoples, 
with  whom  nothing  can  be  done,  and  their  differences 
as  irreconcilable. 

This  attitude  toward  the  question  is,  however,  com- 
pletely unjustified.  The  Balkan  problem  is  today 
nearer  solution  than  it  ever  was  in  its  whole  history.  It 
sounds  like  a  paradox  to  say  so,  but  there  really  never 
was  a  Balkan  question.  The  question,  as  we  know  it, 
was  a  purely  artificial  one,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
outside  interference  it  would  have  been  solved  long  ago. 
If  the  Balkan  States  had  been  allowed  to  settle  their 
differences  themselves,  peace  would  long  ago  have 
reigned  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  misfortune  was  that  behind  each  of  the  Balkan 
States  was  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  which  was  using  it 
as  a  catspaw  to  advance  its  own  interests.  Bulgaria 
was  backed  by  the  Central  Powers,  Serbia  had  Russia  as 
her  protector,  while  Greece  was  under  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prance.  If  the  three  Balkan  States 
had  been  left  to  settle  their  differences  unaided,  a  solu- 
tion would  have  been  found,  either  by  force  of  arms  or 
by  diplomacy ;  but  whenever  it  came  to  a  conflict,  there 
was  always  one  of  the  Great  Powers  ready  to  intervene 
and  prevent  its  particular  protege  receiving  the  "knock- 
out" blow.  The  result  was  that  a  continual  state  of 
unrest,  created  and  encouraged  by  the  Great  Powers 
for  their  selfish  ends,  existed  in  the  Peninsula. 

Up  to  1912  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  conflict  was 
the  presence  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  the  Balkans.  In 
Macedonia  and  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazaar  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Slavs  and  Greeks,  whose  libera- 
tion from  the  yoke  of  the  Turkish  oppressor  was  the 
ambition  of  their  compatriots  in  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and 
Greece.  So  deep  was  this  desire  that  it  accomplished 
an  apparent  miracle;  it  caused  the  Balkan  peoples  to 
bury  their  differences  in  order  to  make  common  cause 
against  their  mutual  enemy.  Their  complete  and  sweep- 
ing victory  over  Turkey  in  1912  led  to  the  redemption 
of  the  Christian  section  of  Macedonia  and  incidentally 
to  the  liberation  of  Albania. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Turk  was  an  immense  step  to- 
ward peace  in  the  Balkans.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
suit  the  policy  of  some  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  had 
no  intention  of  allowing  the  Balkan  peoples  to  escape 
from  their  tutelage  and  form  a  confederation  strong 
enough  to  impose  its  own  policy,  militarily  and  politi- 
cally. Austria  and  Germany  at  once  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  stir  up  strife  between  the  Balkan  allies,  with  so 
much  success  that  Bulgaria  was  induced  treacherously 
to  attack  the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  On  the  night  of  June 
29,  1913,  the  Bulgarians,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
turned  their  guns  on  their  allies.  This  led  to  the  second 
Balkan  war,  which  brought  in  Rumania,  which  had  long 
claimed  as  Rumanian  the  province  of  the  Dobrudja,  held 
by  Bulgaria.  Turkey,  too,  returned  to  the  charge  and 
recaptured  from  Bulgaria  the  territory  she  had  just 
lost  in  Thrace,  up  to  and  including  Adrianople. 
Rumania  wrested  the  Dobrudja  from  the  vanquished 
Bulgaria. 

King  Carol's  kingdom,  lying,  as  it  did,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Danube,  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Balkan 


State;  but  this  annexation  of  territory  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danube  brought  it  into  direct  contact  with 
the  Peninsula  and  its  political  affairs. 

As  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Greece  were  now  in  accord 
and  Turkey  had  been  practically  expelled  from  the 
Balkans,  the  problem  seemed  nearer  a  final  solution 
than  it  had  ever  been,  but  for  the  policy  and  attitude  of 
Bulgaria.  That  State,  it  was  clear,  refused  to  accept  as 
final  the  solution  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  and  only  awaited  an  opportunity  of  repudiat- 
ing it  and  again  measuring  her  strength  against  her 
conquerors.  The  Balkan  unrest  was,  therefore,  as  acute 
as  ever. 

The  position  of  Bulgaria  was  a  peculiar  one.  The 
Bulgarians  are  commonly  regarded  as  a  Slav  people. 
This  is  true  only  to  a  certain  extent.  They  speak  a 
Slav  language  and  are  Greek  Orthodox  in  religion,  but 
in  spite  of  this  they  really  belong  to  the  Turanian  race, 
to  which  the  Turks  and  Magyars  also  belong.  In  char- 
acter they  differ  completely  from  the  other  Balkan 
peoples.  They  are  ruthless,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  am- 
bitious to  a  degree.  At  the  same  time  they  are  a  very 
brave  people  (it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  cruelty 
implies  a  want  of  courage ;  the  Spaniards,  for  instance, 
are  a  very  cruel,  but  extremely  brave,  race)  and  are  very 
frugal  and  thrifty.  They  have  an  overweening  belief 
in  themselves,  and  since  the  foundation  of  the  Bulgarian 
State,  in  1879,  they  have  aspired  to  the  hegemony  of  the 
Balkans. 

The  fact  that  they  outnumbered  both  the  Serbs  and 
the  Greeks  by  about  a  million  inhabitants  encouraged 
them  in  their  ambition  to  dominate  the  Balkans  and 
rendered  them  a  continual  danger  to  peace.  The  Bul- 
garian menace  led  Serbia  and  Greece,  after  the  second 
Balkan  War,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  for  their  mutual 
protection  against  any  attack  by  their  ambitious  neigh- 
bor— an  alliance  which  held  Bulgaria  completely  in 
check  until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  When  that 
conflict  broke  out,  Bulgaria  saw  her  opportunity,  with 
the  help  of  the  Central  Powers,  to  take  her  revenge, 
crush  Serbia,  and  establish  herself  as  the  dominating 
State  in  the  Balkans.  The  Sofia  Government  accord- 
ingly threw  itself  into  the  struggle  as  the  ally  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  Having  taken  their  side,  she 
shared  in  their  defeat;  and  with  this  defeat  her  hope 
of  playing  the  leading  role  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has 
disappeared  forever. 

As  the  result  of  her  victory  in  the  World  War,  Serbia 
was  able  to  liberate  her  brethren  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
race  from  the  yoke  of  Austria-Hungary  and  found  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — a  State 
with  nearly  fourteen  million  inhabitants.  Rumania 
took  back  the  Dobrudja  Province  (which  Bulgaria  had 
reoccupied  during  the  temporary  victory  of  the  Central 
Powers)  and  annexed  the  Rumanian  section  of  Austria- 
Hungary — that  is  to  say,  Transylvania,  the  Bukovina 
and  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  and  also  the  Rumanian 
Province  of  Bessarabia,  hitherto  held  by  Russia.  This 
gave  Greater  Rumania  a  population  of  about  fourteen 
millions. 

Greece  took  back  her  territory  around  Kavallo,  Drama, 
and  Seres,  which  Bulgaria  had  seized  during  the  war, 
and  was  further,  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  awarded  the 
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Province  of  Thrace.  As  a  result,  the  population  of 
Greece  now  greatly  exceeded  that  of  Bulgaria. 

As  a  consequence,  Bulgaria,  from  being  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  Balkan  State,  has  today  become  the 
smallest  and  the  weakest.  Her  five  million  inhabitants 
are  surrounded  by  thirty-eight  million  Serbs,  Ruma- 
nians, and  Greeks.  By  the  Treaty  of  Xueilly  she  has  had 
to  disband  her  army  and  all  its  reserves.  The  only 
armed  force  she  is  allowed  to  possess  is  a  few  thousand 
gendarmes  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  interior. 

Rumania  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  have  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  and  there  is  a  complete  accord  between  these 
countries  and  Greece.  Bulgaria  is,  therefore,  now  com- 
pletely ringed  in  and  held  in  check.  The  greatest 
cause  of  unrest  in  the  Balkans,  Bulgaria's  ambition  to 
be  the  dominant  State,  thus  no  longer  exists.  The  only 
means  she  has  of  continuing  to  make  trouble  is  by  in- 
sisting on  her  claims  to  a  certain  amount  of  Macedonian 
territory  which  she  demands  because  it  is,  she  asserts, 
inhabited  by  a  Bulgarian  population,  whose  ambition  it 
is  to  shake  off  the  rule  of  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks. 
Bulgaria  keeps  continually  agitating  in  this  sense  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  Italy  to  espouse  her  cause  and  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  and  Greece,  and  make  these  States  cede 
the  coveted  territory.  In  the  measure  that  she  succeeds 
in  this,  she  manages  to  keep  up  the  feeling  of  unrest 
throughout  the  Peninsula, 

A  certain  section  in  Bulgaria  still  dreams  of  again 
"fishing  in  troubled  waters"  and  vaguely  hopes  that 
some  combination  of  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Magyars, 
with  perhaps  Soviet  Russia,  might  be  able  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  other  Balkan  States  and  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  existing  status  quo.  Yet  another  section 
favors,  or  pretends  to  favor,  the  recognition  of  the  fait 
accompli,  the  acceptance  by  Bulgaria  of  her  defeat,  and 
proposes  that  she  should  ask  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Jugoslav  Confederation  and  allowed  to  join  the  King- 
dom of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  Xow,  though 
in  theory  this  would  be  an  excellent  solution,  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  immediate  realization  of  the  scheme. 
The  first  thing  that  militates  against  it  is  the  want  of 
confidence  which  the  Serbian  State  feels  in  Bulgaria. 
This,  in  view  of  its  past  experience,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  That  country,  it  fears,  might  only  be  seeking 
admission  to  the  Serbo-Croat  State  with  a  view  to  dis- 
rupting it  from  within.  The  hatred  between  the  Serbs 
of  Serbia  and  the  Bulgarians,  due  to  the  fiendish  cruelty 
with  which  the  latter  behaved  toward  the  population  of 
Serbia  during  the  war,  is  still  too  great  for  the  two 
peoples,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  dwell  together 
in  peace  and  amity  within  the  same  State.  Perhaps 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  when  a  new  generation,  which 
did  not  experience  the  horrors  of  the  occupation,  has 
grown  up,  such  a  union  may  be  possible;  but  for  the 
time  being  it  would  be  premature. 

Therefore,  there  remains  Bulgaria's  claim  to  Mace- 
donian territory  held  by  Serbia  and  Greece  which  it  is 
claimed  should  by  right  be  ceded  to  her.  In  making 
this  claim  the  Bulgarians  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that 
any  rights  they  might  have  had  have  lapsed,  by  the  fact 
that  they  took  up  arms  against  the  Allied  Powers  and 


were  defeated.  These  acts  of  belligerency,  followed  by 
defeat,  by  all  the  laws  of  war  put  Bulgaria  out  of  court. 
She  can  now  claim  nothing  as  a  right.  Such  has  been 
the  rule  ever  since  Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the 
scale  in  which  the  ransom  of  Rome  was  being  weighed 
and  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  "Vae  Victis." 

Bulgaria  may,  however,  plead  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  overrule  the 
antiquated  and  harsh  formulae  of  more  barbarous  times, 
and  that  her  momentary  lapse  should  not  be  eternally 
counted  against  her. 

She  therefore  bases  her  claims  rather  on  historical, 
ethnological,  and  national  grounds.  The  historical 
claims  are  very  weak.  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  past 
ages  Bulgarian  kings  ruled  over  these  parts  of  Mace- 
donia. But  so  did  Greek  and  Serbian  monarchs,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Roman  and  other  dominations.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  base  any  Bulgarian  claims  to  Mace- 
donia on  national  grounds.  The  truth  is  that  the 
population  of  Macedonia  has  no  nationality,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  It  has  in  the  past  centuries  been 
dominated  by  half  a  score  of  rulers  of  various  races. 
Under  Alexander  the  Great  or  Philip  of  Macedon  it 
was,  perhaps,  a  nation ;  but  national  patriotism  has  long 
been  swept  away.  The  population  speaks  Serbian,  Bul- 
garian, Greek,  and  Turkish,  with  here  and  there  a 
Rumanian-speaking  village;  but  a  national  feeling  is 
not  yet  a  living  force.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  schoolmaster.  It  is  according  to  how  the  coming 
generations  will  be  educated  that  their  future  destinies 
will  be  decided.  The  mere  fact  that  he  speaks  Bul- 
garian or  Greek  will  not  necessarily  make  an  inhabitant 
of  Macedonia  unhappy  under  Serbian  rule.  Ubi  bene, 
ibi  patria  is  a  good  deal  the  philosophy  of  the  average 
Macedonian.  In  the  Timok  province  of  Serbia,  King 
Alexander  has  thousands  of  subjects  of  Rumanian  de- 
scent who  live  in  perfect  happiness  under  Serbian  rule 
and  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  intention  of  trans- 
ferring their  allegiance. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  Macedonia  is 
so  inextricably  mixed  that  no  hard-and-fast  line  of 
cleavage  is  possible.  Xo  part  of  Macedonia  could  be 
ceded  to  Bulgaria  in  which  there  would  not  be  a  large 
number  of  Serbian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  speaking  people. 
This  being  so,  no  solution  of  the  problem  is  possible 
on  historical  or  ethnological  lines.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  only  principle  that  can  be  applied  is  the 
right  of  conquest.  Bulgaria  joined  the  Central  Powers 
and  fought  against  the  Entente  and  the  United  States. 
In  doing  so  she  "backed  the  wrong  horse"  and  is  now 
paying  the  penalty.  Territory  which  would  have  been 
hers  after  the  victory  of  the  Balkan  League  in  1912,  she 
forfeited  by  her  treachery  toward  her  Balkan  allies; 
and,  having  again  betrayed  the  Allied  Powers  in  1915 
by  joining  the  Central  Powers,  after  having  led  the 
Entente  to  believe  for  months  that  she  was  coming  in 
on  its  side,  this  decision  to  deprive  her  of  her  share  of 
the  spoils  of  the  war  of  1912  was  confirmed  by  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 

If  Bulgaria  accepts  the  situation  which  she  herself 
has  created  by  her  selfish  policy  and  lives  in  peace  and 
good  ueighborliness  with  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Rumania, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  work  out  her 
destiny  and  become  a  rich  and  prosperous  country, 
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which,  later,  after  she  has  given  the  necessary  guaran- 
tees, might  be  received  on  equal  terms  into  the  Jugoslav 
Confederation. 

In  any  case  she  is  now  politically  and  militarily  power- 
less for  harm.  She  may,  by  an  attitude  of  hostility, 
postpone  the  day  of  final  reconciliation,  but  this  depends 
entirely  on  herself  and  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen 
who  rule  her  destinies.  But  in  any  case  the  Balkan 
question,  as  the  world  has  hitherto  known  it,  has,  as  a 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  creation  of  the  "Little 
Entente"  (the  alliance  of  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Jugoslavia)  the  Balkan  States  have  shown  that  they 
can  and  do  contribute  greatly  to  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  the  world  peace. 

The  only  other  black  spot  on  the  Balkan  horizon  is 
Albania.  But  though  the  situation  there  may  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  irritation  and  may  even  give  rise  to 
local  disturbances,  it  need  not  become  in  any  way  an 
international  danger.  Albania  claims  to  be  a  nation, 
and  as  such  demands  her  right  to  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. That  she  can,  by  language,  national  char- 
acter, and  customs,  justify  such  a  claim  is  beyond  all 
question.  The  Albanian  people  have  many  good  quali- 
ties. They  are  brave,  hospitable,  and  have  a  rough  sense 
of  honor  which  makes  them  keep  their  plighted  word. 
Being  to  a  great  extent  a  mountain  folk,  they  are  hardy 
and  independent,  living  simple  and  frugal  lives.  In 
fact,  they  have  much  resemblance  to  and  many  traits 
of  character  in  common  with  the  old  Scottish  clans.  As 
a  primitive,  independent,  and  liberty-loving  people,  they 
have  certain  claims  on  the  sympathies  of  more  favored 
nations.  But,  unfortunately,  like  the  Scottish  clans- 
men, they  have  the  faults  of  their  qualities.  In  the 
century-long  struggle  against  their  former  Turkish 
masters,  every  man  learned  to  bear  arms  and  was  always 
ready  to  use  them.  For  their  mutual  protection  they 
adopted  the  tribal  system,  the  various  clans  living  in 
their  mountain  fastnesses  around  the  fortified  castles 
of  their  chiefs.  Blood  feuds  sprang  up  between  many 
of  the  clans,  and  clan  warfare,  cattle-lifting,  and  village- 
raiding  were  the  prevailing  conditions. 

The  Albanians,  though  naturally  very  intelligent,  are 
extremely  ignorant,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population  being  able  to  read  and  write.  There  are  no 
railways  in  the  country  and  very  few  roads.  The 
harbors  on  the  Adriatic  coast  are,  at  present,  mere  open 
roadsteads  and  of  little  use  to  anything  larger  than  a 
fishing-boat  or  the  local  sailing  vessels  of  small  tonnage. 

The  difficulty  which  faces  the  Albanian  people  is  its 
organization  as  a  nation.  As  they  number  little  over  a 
million,  they  cannot  possibly  raise  the  money  necessary 
for  the  most  essential  public  works,  such  as  railway  con- 
struction, road-building,  harbor  development,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  etc.  The  task  of  maintaining  order  among 
the  turbulent  tribesmen  is  also  a  very  difficult  one  in  a 
country  where  every  one  goes  armed  and  where  respect 
for  human  life  is  not  great.  The  Albanians  have, 
further,  a  rooted  objection  to  paying  taxes  of  any  kind. 
They  never  did  so  during  the  time  they  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  Sultan,  except  under  the  extremest  com- 
pulsion, and  the  tax-paying  habit  is  not  one  that  will 
be  easily  learned  by  a  mountain  population  which  al- 


ready has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
of  the  family  budget  meet. 

It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  if  Albania,  as  an  independent 
nation,  is  viable.  The  country,  however,  is  reputed  to 
be  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  also  possesses  oil  possibilities  of  an  attrac- 
tive character.  It  might,  therefore,  be  possible  to  in- 
terest foreign  capital  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
But  foreign  capital  is  notoriously  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  development  of  countries  where  law  and  order 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  It  will,  therefore,  demand,  as  a 
preliminary  condition,  that  a  stable  government  be 
assured.  But  a  stable  government  can  only  exist  where 
the  financial  conditions  are  sound.  In  Albania  they 
are  non-existent.  We  therefore,  as  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  Albania  is  concerned,  find  ourselves  in  presence 
of  a  vicious  circle.  Without  money,  no  stable  govern- 
ment can  be  founded;  without  a  stable  government, 
capitalists  will  not  find  the  money. 

This  situation  excites  anxiety  among  Albania's  neigh- 
bors, who  have  been  too  often  victims  of  the  aggression 
of  turbulent  frontier  tribes,  which  carry  out  cattle- 
lifting  and  crop-seizing  raids  on  Greek  and  Serbian 
territory.  It  is  to  this  extent  that  Albania  endangers 
the  Balkan  peace.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation 
which  need  necessarily  cause  international  complica- 
tions, and  with  time  and  patience  a  solution  will  prob- 
ably be  found.  All  that  the  Balkan  States  ask  today 
is  to  be  let  alone  politically  and  allowed  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  If  European  and  American 
capital  aids  them  economically  and  enables  them  to  de- 
velop the  fabulous  riches  of  their  natural  resources,  the 
process  of  development  will  be  correspondingly  hastened. 
But  in  any  case,  if  Europe  adopts  a  policy  of  "hands 
off,"  the  Balkan  question,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
will  cease  to  exist. 


REALITY 

By  CLARE  SHIPMAN 
The  war?    The  war? 
The  war  is  but  a  dream. 
See,  here  are  walls  secure 
To  bound  a  home,  and  floors 
On  which  I  stand  with  certainty ; 
Outside,  the  city  roars 
In  its  accustomed  ways, 
And  over  all  the  dusk 
Throws  down  its  pencilled  shade. 

It  is  a  dream  that  war 

Has  slaked  his  feverish  thirst 

With  blood,  and  after  him 

Walks  famine,  tearing  vitals, 

While  tears  to  cleanse  a  world 

Fall  wearily. 

It  surely  is  a  dream. 

But  then, 

At  night,  when  dreams  should  come, 

The  pillow  by  my  own 

Is  round  and  fresh  and  smooth. 
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JUSTICE  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUALS  AND 
THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  STATES 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

WE  HAVE  pointed  out  that  the  State  is  merely  a 
multiplication  of  individuals.  As  such  it  is,  or 
should  be,  allowing  only  for  such  different  situation  as 
a  partnership  presents  when  contrasted  with  that  of  a 
single  individual,  controlled  by  the  same  fundamental 
laws,  subject  to  the  same  rewards  and  punishments,  as 
a  mere  human  being,  and  endowed  with  the  same  ambi- 
tions, desires,  and  passions.  Nevertheless,  in  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  single 
man  and  to  the  group  called  a  State,  greatly  different 
degrees  of  progress  have  been  made.  In  the  course  of 
the  centuries  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  inquiry  into 
the  rights,  duties,  and  penalties  for  wrongdoing,  so  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned,  have  advanced  infinitely 
more  than  have  inquiries  as  to  the  same  matters  with 
regard  to  States. 

For  an  indefinite  number  of  thousands  of  years  man- 
kind has  bloodily  fought  its  way,  until  it  has  reached  a 
point  where  many  fundamental  legal  rights  have  been 
made  manifest  to  the  stupidest  so-called  lawgiver  be- 
cause of  the  punishment  following  upon  their  denial. 
We  have  learned  that  all  have  a  right  to  life  as  between 
themselves,  though  we  have  not  extended  this  concep- 
tion to  embrace  the  individual  in  his  relations  with  the 
State.  We  know  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  liberty — that 
is  to  say,  to  go  to  and  fro  as  he  pleases ;  to  employ  him- 
self or  to  be  employed  in  any  gainful  way ;  to  enjoy  such 
amusements  as  he  will.  Incidentally,  we  have  pro- 
claimed in  our  constitutions,  for  his  benefit  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  that  he  may  publish  by  print  or  word  of 
mouth  his  ideas  on  any  point  whatsoever.  The  written 
law  has  recognized  his  right  to  acquire  property,  but 
has  declared  that  he  may  not  do  so  through  violence  or 
by  fraudulent  device  condemned  by  law. 

We  have  made  these  and  other  advances,  but  it  re- 
mains true,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that 
even  these  lessons  have  been  imperfectly  learned  or  are 
imperfectly  comprehended  in  all  their  implications.  To 
a  degree,  the  exact  truth  of  any  conclusion  we  may  have 
reached  is  vitiated  because  of  this  fact.  Merely  by  way 
of  suggestion,  as  the  full  argument  is  quite  aside  from 
our  purposes,  it  may  be  said  that  while  we  enjoy  free- 
dom of  speech  usually,  at  any  rate,  as  to  religion,  we 
may  not  indulge  in  it  in  an  unrestricted  manner  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  government  under  which  we  live. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  war  times,  when  government, 
while  willing  that  people  should  be  critical  as  to  the 
ideas  underlying  other  institutions  than  itself,  fiercely 
proclaims  its  actions  as  outside  of  the  range  of  ordinary 
discussion. 

So  also,  while  we  rightfully  recognize  the  existence 
of  property,  the  word  itself  has  not  received  its  final 
definition,  and  the  nature  of  property  is  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  re-examination.  This,  we  will  remember,  was 
decidedly  the  case  as  lately  as  the  war  between  the  States, 
and  we  will  not  forget  that  an  infinite  amount  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed  without  compensation  (that  is,  not 
regarded  as  property)  when  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment was  adopted. 


Again,  our  conception  of  honesty  is  largely  conven- 
tional. If  the  written  law  tells  us  that  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  in  a  given  case  is  dishonest,  it  is  usually  right, 
and  we  accept  it.  With  equal  submission  we  regard  that 
as  honest  which  the  law  gives  its  stamp  of  approval  or 
at  least  which  it  does  not  formally  reprobate.  This  saves 
the  labor  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  accurate  concep- 
tions as  to  private  honesty  do  multiply  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  personal  relationship. 

However  imperfect  may  be  our  conceptions  about 
right  and  wrong,  as  affecting  individuals,  and  whatever 
changes  the  future  may  have  for  us,  this  branch  of  law 
is  better  understood  than  is  international  law,  which  has 
many  valuable  lessons  to  learn  from  it.  For  this  situa- 
tion there  are  excellent  reasons.  As  stated,  knowledge 
of  law  on  the  personal  side  has  been  developing  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  When  we  treat,  however,  of  growth  in 
knowledge  of  law  in  its  international  phases,  we  must 
remember  that  its  history  is  a  short  one.  During  the 
time  of  Roman  supremacy,  after  the  rude  contests  of 
earlier  years,  all  outside  the  Roman  pale  were  barbarians, 
not  forming  real  nations.  Until  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
foreigner  was  almost  invariably  regarded  as  an  enemy. 
These  considerations,  without  undertaking  to  develop 
them,  forbade  increase  in  knowledge  of  any  true  inter- 
national law  among  the  Romans. 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  nations  for  the  first 
time  began  to  recognize  themselves  as  entities  between 
whom  some  sort  of  relation  must  exist.  But  it  was  then 
the  courtier,  the  immediate  servant  of  the  king,  who  was 
the  agent  through  whom  these  relations  were  carried  on 
and  who  led  the  professors,  controlled  by  feudal  concep- 
tions, to  lay  down  with  unconscious  sarcasm  what  they 
called  the  law  of  nations.  Our  later  developments,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  show  the  defects  of  the  origin  of 
this  branch  of  what  now  is  only  so-called  science — de- 
fects which  are  obvious  enough  to  all  except  those  who 
are  too  close  to  it  to  see.  International  perceptions  are, 
perhaps,  slower  in  part  because  such  relations  are  of 
necessity  fewer  and  do  not  command  the  vigorous  ex- 
aminations that  acute  and  immediate  personal  interests 
dictate  in  private  affairs. 

If  we  have,  through  fire  and  blood,  wrought  out  a 
theory  of  human  rights  as  affecting  the  individual  which, 
while  defective,  offers  nevertheless  the  best  working  basis 
we  have,  why  should  we  not  apply  a  like  theory  directly 
to  the  State?  If  we  take  this  course,  forgetting  the 
prepossessions  which  affect  us  because  of  conditions  as 
they  are,  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  that  which 
is  dishonest  in  the  man  is  dishonest  in  the  State;  that 
which  is  cruel  in  the  individual  is  cruel  in  the  State; 
that  which  is  contemptible  in  the  one  is  equally  con- 
temptible in  the  other.  No  bias  of  patriotism  should 
blind  us  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  national  acts,  and 
no  blindness  induced  by  custom  should. prevent  our  see- 
ing the  obvious. 

A  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  there  is  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  those  who  would  influence  in  the  lines  of 
justice  the  affairs  of  nations — and  this  includes  even- 
individual  in  our  land — to  demand  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  be,  according  to  the  best  theoretical  and  practical 
standards,  a  gentleman  and  an  honest  man.  And,  after 
all,  true  international  law  has  no  requirement  other  or 
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greater  than  this.  It  has  no  mystery  about  it.  It  calls 
for  nothing  except  clear  and  clean  thinking. 

There  is  a  copy-hook  saying,  to  which  we  give  formal 
assent,  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy."  If  this  be  true 
with  regard  to  individuals,  slight  examination  will  show 
that  it  is  true  as  to  nations.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
governments,  proud  in  their  own  conceit,  limiting  criti- 
cism from  within,  impatient  of  it  from  without,  con- 
vinced of  the  righteousness  of  their  actions,  and  lacking 
the  cool,  steady  control  of  ideas  of  justice  worked  out 
and  laid  down  within  the  books  of  international  law, 
have  run  riot  over  the  rights  of  their  neighbors. 

Let  us  apply  the  rule  we  have  just  suggested.  If,  to 
illustrate,  that  dictate  of  honesty  which  prohibits  a  man 
from  forcibly  possessing  the  goods  of  his  neighbor  had 
prevailed  as  between  nations,  would  the  victor,  after 
success  at  arms,  inflict  upon  the  loser  the  loss  of  terri- 
torial power,  the  delivery  over  of  moneys  obtained  from 
the  subjects  of  the  losing  country,  or  hold  the  defeated 
nation  in  bondage  of  debt  running  over  indefinite  years  ? 
If,  for  instance,  international  law  had  been  "on  the  job," 
would  it  have  failed  to  recognize  that  a  government  is 
a  mere  agency,  acting  for  others ;  that  the  fines  and  pen- 
alties levied  upon  a  government  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
not  levied  upon  the  government  at  all,  but  upon  each 
individual  whose  purposes  it  was  created  to  serve? 
Would  not  international  law  have  seen  that  the  success- 
ful contestant  was  taking  money  from  each  individual 
represented  by  the  unsuccessful  government?  Would  it 
have  been  able  to  square  this  conduct  with  the  most  ordi- 
nary principles  of  honesty  ?  Would  it  not  have  seen  that 
the  infliction  of  a  penalty  upon  the  loser  government 
was  pro  tanto  reducing  its  subjects  to  a  condition  of 
slavery?  For  all  that  slavery  does  is  to  take  without 
recompense  the  unwilling  labor  of  one  man  for  the 
benefit  of  another. 

In  the  presence  of  this  situation,  the  law-writer  calmly 
says  that  such  is  the  fortune  of  war  and  such  is  the  right 
of  the  victor.  By  what  right  is  this  said  ?  By  no  right, 
except  it  be  that  superior  power  is  recognized  as  right. 
But  power  and  right  do  not  spell  the  same  thing.  If  it 
be  said  that  a  State,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence, 
can  convert  that  which  was  wrong  in  the  individual  into 
something  commendable  on  its  part,  we  may  ask  at  what 
point  the  subtle  alchemy  which  reverses  the  character  of 
acts  begins  to  operate.  The  private  individual  has,  we 
shall  agree,  no  social  right  to  kill  or  steal.  This  act  is 
unsocial  and  under  the  ban,  therefore,  of  a  natural  law, 
even  when  men  are  living  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
formal  statutes.  We  will  agree,  further,  that  no  two 
individuals  possess  that  right.  We  will,  perhaps,  agree 
that  when  a  group  of  men  are  united  into  a  village  com- 
munity, they  are  but  fortuitous  collections  of  human 
beings  who  are  not  endowed  with  the  mysterious  power 
of  transforming  original  wrong  into  right.  They  may 
not,  therefore,  rob  and  slay  members  of  a  neighboring 
village. 

We  will  hesitate  to  declare,  and  we  will  not  tolerate 
among  ourselves,  that  a  city  can  rightfully,  because  of 
its  jealousy  of  a  neighbor,  destroy  its  inhabitants,  but 
we  suddenly  discover  that  when  several  cities  unite  and 
call  themselves  a  nation,  the  restraints  which  had  con- 
trolled the  individual,  or  the  little  group,  or  the  little 
village,  or  city,  no  longer  exist.  An  enlargement  of  the 


numbers  and  a  change  of  name,  it  would  appear,  have  a 
certain  moral  efficacy — rather  elusive,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  very  satisfying  to  our  desires  for  gain  and 
power — so  that  we  never  examine  to  discover  if  there  is 
any  weakness  in  our  chain  of  argument.  As  practical 
men,  we  accept  things  as  they  are  and,  with  the  folly 
so  often  incident  to  practical  statesmanship,  we  ignore 
the  necessary  results  of  our  actions. 

If  we  turn  to  the  results  of  our  line  of  conduct,  par- 
ticularly as  exemplified  in  the  most  modern  examples, 
we  find  that  it  bears  its  own  peculiar  punishment,  and 
thus  its  wrongful  character  is  demonstrated.  We  shall 
show  that  this  is  especially  true  today.  Under  the  old 
feudal  conception,  the  subject  was  merely  the  chattel 
of  the  lord  and  not  an  integral  part  of  the  State. 
The  prince,  by  his  voluntary  action,  could  transfer  his 
subjects  from  his  control  to  that  of  other  potentates 
without  exciting  thought  or  resentment  on  the  part  of 
people,  who  were  thus  treated  as  cattle.  Of  old,  there- 
fore, the  reactions  might  have  been  slight  and  practically 
non-existent.  Feudalism  might  have  permitted  this  line 
of  conduct  with  little  demur,  but  today  a  democratic  law 
of  nations  is  coming  into  play. 

Let  us  take  a  recent  example  from  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  In  1898  Spain,  because  of  a  superior 
force,  yielded  her  corrupt  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  the  United  States.  As  it  is  argued,  we 
quieted  our  conscience  by  paying  Spain  $20,000,000. 
Spain  was  herself  an  interloper  and  a  foreign  power  in 
the  Philippines,  even  though  she  had  exercised  control 
there  for  three  centuries,  the  Spanish  people,  the  while, 
being  punished  during  every  year  of  those  three  centu- 
ries, in  that  they  were  compelled  to  send  armies  to  those 
islands  and  to  expend  relatively  enormous  sums  on 
navies  to  insure  their  subjection  and  retention. 

As  the  result  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  us,  5,000 
American  lives  were  lost  in  the  Philippines,  and  year  by 
year  our  naval  expenses,  as  well  as  our  army  budgets. 
have  been  enormously  increased  by  an  attempt,  like  that 
of  Spain,  to  subdue  and  preserve  our  forcible  acquisi- 
tions. Our  exploits  in  the  Philippines,  including  the 
strangling  of  a  budding  republic,  have  thus  vastly  in- 
creased the  steady  burden  of  taxation  in  the  United 
States;  and  every  worker,  however  modest  his  income, 
and  every  man  of  wealth,  whatever  his  possessions  may 
be,  finds  himself  compelled  yearly  to  part  with  appre- 
ciable sums  of  money  for  having  maintained  what  some 
call  the  tawdry  glory  of  our  imperialistic  venture. 

The  evil,  we  are  told,  does  not  stop  at  this  point.  We 
have  set  an  imperialistic  example  to  Japan.  Further, 
if  we  have  been  troubled  because  of  tenseness  of  relations 
with  that  dynastic  country,  many  say  it  is  almost  wholly 
because  we  have  interjected  ourselves  into  the  affairs  of 
islands  inhabited  by  an  alien  people  and  many  thousand 
miles  away  from  us,  making  Japan  fear  our  imperialism 
as  a  present  danger.  Our  punishment  appears  to  have 
been  direct  and  certain. 

Some  among  us  again  argue  that  we  are  salving  our 
consciences  with  the  thought  that  we  have  treated  the 
Filipinos  better  than  some  other  exploiter  nation  may 
have  treated  the  peoples  of  Asia  or  Africa  which  have 
cdine  under  its  power.  We  have,  they  say,  taught  the 
Filipinos  sanitation.  We  have  given  them  education. 
We  have  inculcated  ideas  among  them  that  they  did  not 
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before  possess,  as  to  those  principles  of  government 
which  most  appeal  to  us.  All  this  is  doubtless  true. 
The  hollowness  of  our  excuse,  it  is  claimed,  is  exposed, 
however,  when  we  ask  ourselves  as  a  people  whether  we 
would  have  been  willing  to  have  spent  on  education  and 
sanitation  in  the  Philippines,  without  political  control 
and  without  hope  of  economic  gain,  the  money  we  have 
parted  with  for  their  possession.  The  answer  must  be 
promptly  in  the  negative.  The  development  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  fashion  which  we  use  as  an  excuse,  we  are 
told,  renders  our  future  punishment  all  the  more  as- 
sured, for  that  every  Filipino  whom  we  train  according 
to  our  ideas  must  ask  himself  why  our  practices  in  the 
Philippines  in  matters  of  government  have  not  accorded 
with  the  principles  we  maintain  as  valid  at  home.  Thus 
he  grows  to  be  a  more  and  more  intelligent  and  danger- 
ous opponent  of  American  rule.  In  the  end  it  is  claimed. 
as  manifest  to  all  who  will  not  shut  their  eyes,  that  the 
Philippines  will  gain  their  independence  from  us  with 
no  thanks  returned  to  America. 

If  our  exploit  in  imperialism  is  in  violation  of  funda- 
mental international  law  and  involves,  as  said,  a  strong- 
arm  taking  of  political  power  for  economic  benefits,  and 
should  seem  too  painful  a  subject  to  pursue,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  net  gain  to  Germany,  in  the  long  run. 
through  the  taking  of  Alsace-Loraine.  Assuredly  this 
was  one  of  the  elements  which  made,  some  time  or  other, 
another  Franco-German  war  a  practical  certainty.  It 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  Germany's  course  of  military 
development  and  consequent  imperialistic  adventure, 
which  would  have  been  largely  lacking  if  these  lands 
had  not  been  taken. 

If  we  need  other  evidence  that  violations  of  natural 
right  indulged  in  by  nations  carry  with  them  an  appro- 
priate punishment,  and  therefore  stand  condemned  in 
the  forum  of  real  international  law,  whatever  professors 
may  say  or  fail  to  see,  let  us  turn  to  India.  We  find  that 
this  country,  vast  in  population,  was  first  seized  by  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  a  trading  corporation,  and  that 
gradually  the  workings  of  the  corporation  were  taken 
over  by  the  English  Government.  It  is  believed  that 
for  two  centuries  it  has  been  exploited,  as  we  say  in 
common  parlance,  for  the  benefit  of  England.  In  fact, 
this  belief  has  but  the  semblance  of  truth.  India  has 
been  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  army;  for  the 
benefit  of  that  small  section  of  English  society  which 
has  furnished  its  civil  servants;  for  a  small  circle  of 
commercial  exploiters,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  aver- 
age man  of  England.  For  what  has  this  adventure  pro- 
duced ?  Its  retention  has  made  necessary  an  enormous 
navy  and  an  increased  army.  Gibraltar,  which  has  no 
proper  relation  to  England,  has  been  taken  to  keep  the 
naval  route  clearer.  The  same  reason  has  justified  the 
holding  of  Malta,  with  no  natural  geographical  or  other 
relation  to  England. 

Again.  England,  by  doubtful  methods,  took  hold  of 
Egypt  and  made  a  subject  nation  of  millions  of  people 
who  knew  England  only  to  hate  her.  Aden  was  added 
to  the  list  to  help  complete  the  line  of  protection.  The 
impoverished  and  suffering  millions  of  the  English 
Islands,  many  of  them  stunted  in  their  physical  growth 
and  mental  development,  attest  the  failure  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  this  imperial  enterprise.  It  is  true  as  ever,  that 
"hell  is  a  city  much  like  London." 


We  may  say  all  this  with  genuine  admiration  for  the 
superior  progress  in  establishing  and  rendering  secure 
their  rights  England's  subjects  have  made  during  the 
centuries.  To  England  we  owe  much  of  the  political 
and  social  advancement  we  enjoy  and  which  we  fondly 
believe  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  other 
nations.  She,  herself,  has  failed  to  carry  into  interna- 
tional relations  those  ideas  of  right  action  which  she 
has  been  compelled  to  recognize  as  paramount  between 
man  and  man,  and  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  grows 
more  and  more  distinct. 

It  is  a  dreary,  sordid  history  we  have  to  review  when 
we  consider  the  degrading  growth  and  corrupting  decay 
of  governments  which  have  indulged  in  foreign  con- 
quest— a  history  from  which  men  have  so  far  learned 
little  and  international  law,  as  taught,  has  learned  noth- 
ing. Take  the  instances  which  naturally  spring  first  to 
one's  mind.  We  have  Spain,  with  its  wonderful  colo- 
nies, and  Portugal,  with  a  like  career,  each,  after  in- 
finite expenditure  of  men  and  money,  flattering  itself 
with  the  story  of  its  greatness,  only  to  sink  reduced  to  a 
low  scale  of  relative  standing  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  England,  in  a  more  modern  way,  followed  their 
example.  We  have  the  United  States  feebly  tracing  the 
same  course,  tormented  by  conscience  and  suffering  ma- 
terially. All  these  things  have  been  done  in  the  name 
of  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  or  empire,  or  we  might 
claim  for  the  United  States  that  of  the  American  people. 
Each  instance  has  brought  unearned  and  undeserved 
wealth  to  the  rulers  and  to  a  select  few.  Each  instance 
has  spelt  poverty  and  moral  degradation  to  the  immense 
mass.  Such  violations  of  real  international  law,  if  one's 
taste  be  not  too  particular,  may  seem  commendable  in 
autocratic  government.  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  democracy,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  secure  the  well- 
being  of  the  common  man,  above  all  things  else. 

The  universal  results  of  these  attempts  to  subject 
alien  and  foreign  nations  to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror, 
with  the  resultant  injury  and  ruin  of  those  taking  this 
course,  point  to  the  existence  of  a  natural  law  of  na- 
tions infinitely  more  sacred  than  the  words  of  the 
printed  page. 

We  will  be  told  that  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  all  too 
idealistic  for  a  practical  world.  But  practical  men, 
ready  to  take  momentary  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
material  gain,  have  brought  enough  destruction  upon 
the  world.  Idealism  should  have  its  day.  Meanwhile 
we  will  not  forget  that  millions  of  men  have  offered  up 
their  lives  for  false  ideals.  Our  duty  to  discover  the 
true  ones  in  international  affairs  is  imperative. 


THE  TREATIES,  A  COMPLETED  JOB 

On  March  31,  less  than  two  months  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  the  State 
Department  forwarded  identic  notes  to  Great  Britain, 
France.  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Portugal,  The  Netherlands, 
and  China,  advising  them  that  this  government  was  pre- 
pared to  exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaties  to  which  they 
were  parties.  That  was  the  culmination  of  the  great  under- 
taking commenced  on  Saturday,  Xoveml>er  12. 

The  ratification  of  the  several  treaties  framed  by  the 
Washington  Conference  proper  was  accomplished  in  the  Sen- 
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ate  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  first 
one  submitted.  (The  Yap  Treaty,  ratified  some  weeks  ear- 
lier, was  an  outside  undertaking  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  incident  to  the  conference.)  The  Four-Power 
Treaty  was  ratified  on  March  24,  and  the  others  followed  in 
quick  succession. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  the 
nagging  methods  used  against  Senator  Lodge  by  the  majority 
of  the  senatorial  critics  of  the  treaty  were  not  effective  in 
getting  the  votes  necessary  to  defeat  ratification.  The  hope 
of  the  anti-treaty  men  rested  upon  Senator  Borah's  efforts. 
His  set  attacks,  delivered  toward  the  close  of  the  fight,  while 
regarded  as  possessing  much  more  force  and  dignity  than 
most  of  the  other  opposition  speeches,  failed  to  destroy  the 
margin  of  two  or  three  votes  the  Administration  forces  bad. 

The  last  few  days  of  the  fight  before  the  ballot  on  the 
Four-Power  Treaty  were  marked  by  charges  from  Senator 
Borah  that  Paul  D.  Cravath,  the  New  York  lawyer,  had 
stated  that  he  had  been  told  by  members  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  conference  that  there  was  a  secret  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  De- 
nials promptly  were  made  at  the  White  House,  by  Secretary 
Hughes  for  the  delegation  and  by  Mr.  Cravath.  Senator 
Borah,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  read  into  the  record  extracts 
from  the  reported  speech  of  Mr.  Cravath  before  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

When/the  ballot  was  taken  on  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  the 
Administration  forces  were  so  surely  in  control  of  the  situ- 
ation that  excitement  was  entirely  absent.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  given  entirely  to  voting  on  proposed  reserva- 
tions and  amendments.  Most  of  them  were  offered  by  critics. 

One  by  Senator  Robinson  pledged  the  powers  signatory  to 
the  treaty  not  to  enter  into  secret  agreements  during  its  life. 
One  by  Senator  Johnson  provided  that  pacific  means  should 
be  used  to  meet  any  situation  threatening  peace  in  the  East, 
the  implication  being  that  pacific  means  should  be  used  ex- 
clusively. Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  proposed  that  in 
case  a  conference  became  necessary  to  meet  some  threaten- 
ing situation,  all  nations  interested  should  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. Numerous  other  reservations  or  amendments,  many 
of  tbttru  variations  of  those  mentioned,  were  proposed. 

AP  wore  voted  down  except  the  Brandegee  reservation. 
whicii  the  Administration  forces  had  agreed  to  accept.  That 
reservation,  made  a  part  of  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
was  adopted,  with  only  two  votes  in  the  negative,  one  from 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  Democrat,  and  the  other  from 
Senator  Selden  P.  Spencer,  Republican,  both  of  whom  fa- 
vored the  treaty  without  any  change  whatsoever. 

The  Brandegee  reservation  follows  : 

The  United  States  understands  that  under  the  statement 
in  the  preamble,  or  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  there  is 
no  commitment  to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no  obligation  to 
join  in  any  defense. 

The  adoption  of  this  reservation  is  not  expected  by  the 
State  Department  to  cause  any  difficulty  in  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  it  will  lead 
some  of  the  nations  signatory  to  other  treaties  framed  at 
the  conference  ^o  adopt  reservations.  For  example,  there 
have  been  reports  that  the  French  would  adopt  reservations 
to  the  treaty  forbidding  the  use  of  submarines  in  attack  on 
merchantmen  and  any  use  of  poison  gas.  The  reported 
French  reservation  would  define  the  term  "merchantmen." 


The  final  vote  on  the  Four-Power  Treaty  in  the  Senate 
was : 

FOB  RATIFICATION 

Republicans 


Ball, 

Jones  (Wash), 

Oddie, 

Braudegee, 

Kellogg, 

Page, 

Bursum, 

Keyes, 

Pepper, 

Calder, 

Ladd, 

Phipps, 

Cameron, 

Lenroot, 

Poindexter, 

Capper, 

Lodge, 

Rawson, 

Colt, 

McCormick, 

Shortridge, 

Cummins, 

McCumber, 

Smoot, 

Curtis, 

McKinley, 

Spencer, 

Dillingham, 

McLean, 

Stanfield, 

Du  Pont, 

McNary, 

Sterling. 

Edge, 

Moses, 

Sutherland, 

Elkins, 

Nelson, 

Townsend, 

Ernst, 

New, 

Wadsworth, 

Fernald, 

Newberry, 

Warren, 

Frelinghuysen, 

Nicholson, 

Watson  (Ind.) 

Gooding, 

Norbeck, 

Weller, 

Hale, 

Norris, 

Willis. 

Harreld, 

Total,  55. 
Democrats 


Broussard. 
Dial, 
Fletcher, 
Kendrick, 


McKeller, 
Myers, 
Owen, 
Pomerene, 


liansdell. 
Trammel!, 
Underwood, 
Williams. 


Total,  12. 
Total  for  ratification,  67. 

AGAINST  RATIFICATION 
Republicans 


Borah, 

La  Follette, 


France 

Total,  4. 


Johnson. 


Ashurst,  Hitchcock,  Simmons, 

Caraway,  King,  Smith, 

Cnlberson,  Overman,  Stanley. 

Gerry,  Pittmau,  Swanson. 

Glass.  Reed,  Walsh  (Mass.), 

Harris,  Robinson.  Walsh  (Mont.), 

Harrison,  Sheppard.  Watson  (Ga.). 

Heflin,  Shields, 

Total,  2.1!. 
Total  against  ratification,  27. 

Absent — Crow,  Republican,  and  Jones,  of  New  Mexico. 
Democrat,  both  of  whom,  it  was  announced,  would  have 
voted  for  the  treaty. 

Following  adoption  of  the  treaty,  heated  debate  arose  in 
the  Senate,  with  Senator  Lodge  leading  one  side  and  Senator 
Hitchcock  the  other,  as  to  whether  a  mistake  had  not  been 
made  in  not  including  in  the  action  of  ratification  formal 
approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  declaration  adopted  by  the 
signatories  to  the  treaty,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  do- 
mestic questions  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

Senator  Lodge  argued  that  the  declaration  was  a  mere 
interpretive  statement  by  the  plenipotentiaries  who  framed 
the  treaty.  Senator  Hitchcock  held  it  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  treaty.  The  matter  was  adjusted  quietly  in  the  end 
by  attaching  the  interpretive  declaration  to  the  ratification 
of  the  supplement  to  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  the  supplement 
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being  the  treaty  which  removes  the  homeland  of  Japan  from 
the  Four-rower  Treaty's  application. 

The  other  treaties  were  acted  on  rapidly,  after  the  Four- 
Power  "key"  treaty  had  been  ratified.  On  March  29,  five 
days  after  action  on  the  "key"  treaty,  the  Naval  treaty  was 
ratified  with  scarcely  any  speeches,  other  than  a  formal  ex- 
planation by  Senator  Lodge.  Only  one  vote  was  cast  in  the 
negative,  that  of  Senator  France,  of  Maryland.  Senator 
Reed,  of  Missouri,  was  absent.  Senator  France,  who  had  op- 
posed the  Four-Power  Treaty  as  an  alliance  that  would  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war,  objected  to  reducing  the 
country's  naval  forces.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate  unani- 
mously ratified  the  treaty  forbidding  use  of  poison  gas  and 
submarine  attacks  on  merchantmen. 

The  next  day,  March  30,  the  Senate  ratified  the  Chinese 
customs  treaty  and  the  Chinese  general  treaty.  Against  the 
former  there  was  one  vote,  that  of  Senator  King,  of  Utah, 
and  against  the  latter  there  was  no  vote. 


THE  REPERCUSSION  OF  THE  WASHING- 
TON CONFERENCE 

\Vhen  Secretary  Hughes'  plan  for  reduction  and  limitation 
of  naval  armaments  was  carried  successfully  through  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  the  world-wide 
desire  to  cut  armies  and  navies  remorselessly  was  given  a 
vitality  that  is  perplexing  and  worrying  governments  all 
over  the  world.  From  every  direction  come  reports  of  in- 
sistent campaigns  to  curtail  fighting  forces.  Sometimes  it 
is  land  forces,  sometimes  sea  forces,  sometimes  both. 

In  this  country  the  proponents  of  a  little  army  and  navy 
threatened  to  rush  President  Harding  off  his  feet.  He 
wanted  the  personnel  of  the  navy  cut  to  somewhere  between 
80,000  and  90,000,  the  exact  figure  to  be  relative  to  the  full 
needs  of  the  navy  after  the  scrapping  program  provided  in 
the  naval  treaty  is  carried  out.  The  present  authorized 
personnel  is  approximately  136,000  men. 

But  the  enthusiasts  for  curtailment  in  Congress,  while 
willing  to  provide  in  the  navy  bill  a  personnel  totaling 
86,000  insist  that  they  will  provide  money  for  only  65,000; 
and  on  the  army  side  of  the  question  the  advocates  of  cur- 
tailment say  the  authorized  strength  must  be  cut  from  150.- 
000  men  to  115.000  at  the  most,  while  the  President  demands 
an  army  of  not  less  than  130,000. 

CURTAILMENT  MEN  IN  SADDLE 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  at  this  time  the  advocates  of 
drastic  curtailment  of  both  army  and  navy  are  on  the  ag- 
gressive in  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  pleas  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  military  and  naval  advisers  that  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  reduce  the  navy  in  effectiveness  below  the  ratio  pro- 
vided in  the  naval  treaty,  and  that  the  country  cannot  safely 
face  the  future  with  an  army  of  less  than  130,000  men. 

To  the  Administration's  arguments  as  to  the  navy,  the 
reply  is  made  that  the  United  States  must  have  courage  to 
take  chances  and  lead  the  way  for  other  nations;  and  also 
that,  according  to  Administration  spokesmen  when  the 
treaties  were  before  the  Senate,  there  is  no  danger  of  war 
for  ten  years.  And  to  the  Administration's  arguments  re- 
specting the  army,  the  reply  is  made  that  the  difference 
between  an  army  of  130,000  and  one  of  115,000  or  less  can- 
not possibly  mean  the  difference  between  security  and  danger 
for  such  a  nation  as  this. 


FRIENDS  LEAVE  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  the  House,  the  President  has  won  the  navy  fight  with- 
out the  support  of  leaders  of  his  party  upon  whom  he  can 
ordinarily  depend  for  aid  in  any  emergency.  They  were, 
indeed,  leaders  of  the  drastic  curtailment  forces.  But  in  the 
Senate,  to  which  administrations  have  turned  for  help  often 
when  economy  movements  or  other  currents  carried  the 
House  beyond  control,  the  Administration  still  is  confronted 
by  a  large  group  of  Senators  of  both  parties,  led  by  Senator 
Borah  who  has  demonstrated  more  power  in  the  upper 
branch  than  any  other  individual  since  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Harding. 

Across  the  Pacific,  in  Japan,  there  is  a  more  or  less  similar 
movement  under  way  that  seems  to  be  troubling  the  govern- 
ment In  the  February  25  issue  of  the  Japan  Times  appears 
this  account: 

THE  FIGHT  IN  JAPAN 

The  Kokumiuto  must  again  be  given  credit  for  taking 
the  initiative  in  what  is  considered  to  be  another  national 
demand,  and  one  which  bears  the  closest  relation  to  the 
demand  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  Japanese  army, 
writes  a  member  of  the  Kokusai  staff.  This  demand  is  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  presented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  memorializes  the  government  to  effect  a  re- 
form in  the  system  of  official  appointments  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  for  civilians  to  hf  Id  the  offices  of  minister  of  the 
army  and  the  navy. 

At  the  present  time  these  officials  must  be  in  the  national 
defense  service  and  have  the  privilege  of  approaching  the 
throne  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  departments,  without 
first  consulting  the  Prime  Minister.  According  to  the  Koku- 
minto  resolution,  the  system  of  limiting  these  ministers  to 
the  ranks  of  admirals  and  generals  is  not  in  accord  with 
present-day  ideas  nor  with  the  conception  of  a  constitutional 
government  based  upon  the  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion. 

Parties  Cannot  Oppose 

How  this  resolution  will  be  received  by  the  members  of 
the  Kenseikai  and  the  Seiyukai  remains  to  be  seen,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  those  in  a  position  to  know,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  neither  party  will  oppose  it.  Mr.  Ooka, 
of  the  Seiyukai,  has  already  expressed  before  the  House  his 
objection  to  the  special  privilege  of  the  War  Minister  and 
the  head  of  the  Xavy  Department,  already  alluded  to.  It 
was  stated  afterwards  that  this  was  his  personal  opinion, 
but  not  that  of  his  party  as  a  whole,  much  less  that  of  the 
present  ministry. 

This  denial  on  the  part  of  the  government,  it  is  said,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  unnecessary  friction  between  the 
military  and  civilian  officials,  but  it  is  patent  to  students 
of'politics,  closely  following  developments  since  the  second 
Saionji  cabinet,  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  outside 
the  military  services  that  civilians  should  be  made  eligible 
for  the  portfolios'  of  war  and  navy,  as  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries. 

Remove  Suspicions 

The  present  limitation,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ooka.  has 
proved  to  be  a  cause  of  suspicion  and  misrepresentation, 
subjecting  Japan  to  the  charge  of  being  militaristic  in  her 
national  policy.  To  effect  this  reform  would  "be  a  task  at- 
tended with  no  little  difficulty.  It  directly  concerns  the 
constitution  and  requires  the  support  of  the  privy  council, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  militarists  and  their  support- 
ers would  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  frustrate  the  proposal. 

The  army-reduction  scheme  is  receiving  national  support 
and  that  calling  for  the  abolition  of  the  special  privileges 
of  the  national  defense  ministers  is  also  receiving  wide  sup- 
port. Some  point  to  the  death  of  Prince  Yamagata  as  mark- 
ing the  decline  of  power  of  the  ultra-militaristic  clique  and 
as  denoting  a  change  in  Japan's  national  administration,  so 
as  to  remove  all  suspicion  and  misrepresentation  to  which 
Japan  has  been  subjected  abroad. 
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Right  now  the  universal  suffrage  issue  is  occupying  the 
popular  fancy,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  excite- 
ment incidental  to  this  question  has  died  down,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  and  the  ministerial  issues  will  be  taken  up. 

And  in  Europe  there  is  a  clamor  for  reduction  of  land 
forces  that  will  not  down,  despite  all  the  arguments  that 
are  made  by  responsible  statesmen,  based  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  danger  that  exists  in  the  Red  army  of  Russia.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  by  H.  Wilson  Harris, 
of  London,  is  an  account  of  reductions  made  in  the  British 
naval  budget  in  consequence  of  the  work  of  the  Washington 
Conference  (about  $87,000,000  in  money  and  about  30,000 
in  men),  which  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  projected  re- 
ductions in  land  forces. 

Says  the  article  in  the  Sun: 

TO  CUT  ARMY  AS  WELL 

Fortunately,  the  naval  reductions  do  not  stand  alone.  No 
agreement,  of  course,  was  reached  at  Washington  with  re- 
gard to  land  armaments,  but  the  British  army  is  hard  at 
work  getting  smaller  on  its  own  account.  While  Lord  Lee 
was  presenting  his  statement  of  naval  reductions  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans,  was 
putting  before  Parliament  and  the  public  his  army  schedule 
for  the  year  1922-1923.  The  area  covered  in  the  schedule  is 
the  British  Empire  outside  the  self-governing  dominions  and 
India.  It  includes,  for  example,  the  British  force  on  the 
Rhine,  such  forces  as  still  remain  in  Mesopotamia  and  Pales- 
tine, troops  in  Egypt,  troops  in  Constantinople,  the  garri- 
sons in  such  places  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  Cyprus,  and 
in  addition,  of  course,  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the  soil 
of  Great  Britain.  For  all  these  purposes  there  is  to  be 
a  force  in  the  ensuing  year  of  152,000  British  troops,  10,000 
Colonial  and  native  Indian  troops  serving  outside  their  own 
countries,  and  another  47,000,  both  British  and  Indian,  at 
present  serving  in  the  Middle  East,  but  in  process  of  reduc- 
tion almost  to  the  point  of  disappearance  as  that  area  is 
taken  over  by  the  air  force  (which  is  doing  very  effective 
police  work  among  the  Arabs  very  cheaply).  The  total  for 
the  year,  then,  for  all  the  purposes  I  have  indicated,  is 
215,000,  against  341,000  for  the  past  financial  year;  and 
further  reductions  are  in  prospect,  as  has  been  said,  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  British  Empire,  on  that  showing,  can 
hardly  be  accused  of  militarism.  It  is,  moreover,  conceiv- 
able, though  not  probable,  that  the  figures  given  will  be  still 
further  reduced  as  a  result  of  coming  debates  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Harris  also  discusses  in  the  Hun  projects  for  land 
disarmament  that  are  before  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in- 
cidentally the  debt  of  their  proponents  to  the  Hughes  naval 
plan.  He  says : 

These  proposals,  put  forward  by  the  British  representative 
on  the  League  of  Nations'  Special  Commission  on  the  Re- 
duction of  Armaments,  Lord  Esher,  have  been  worked  out 
by  a  distinguished  soldier  and  a  distinguished  international 
lawyer  in  this  country.  They  are  based  quite  frankly  on  the 
Washington  principle  that  nations  must  cut  down  their  land 
forces  in  a  definite  ratio,  just  as  they  cut  down  their  naval 
forces  in  a  definite  ratio,  as  a  result  of  the  treaties  signed 
in  the  Continental  Memorial  Hall.  The  great  difficulties 
that  arise  in  regard  to  armies,  much  more  than  with  regard 
to  navies,  and  particularly  in  empires  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  semi-civilized  peoples,  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  size  of 
the  armies  required  must  depend  partly  on  policy  and  partly 
on  the  incalcuable  behavior  of  the  population  of  countries 
like  India  or  Morocco. 

TO  LIMIT  HOME  ARMIES 

It  is  not,  therefore,  proposed  at  the  present  moment  to 
prescribe  limits  for  the  garrisons  in  such  countries,  but  to 
make  a  beginning  by  fixing  the  maximum  size  for  the  armies 
stationed  permanently  in  the  home  countries.  Now  the 
treaties  of  Versailles  and  the  rest  have  done  this  once  for 
all  in  the  case  of  the  ex-enemy  countries.  Germany,  for  ex- 


ample, is  limited  to  a  standing  army  of  100,000  and  Austria 
to  one  of  30,000.  Those  armies  are  for  the  purpose,  pri- 
marily, of  maintaining  internal  order,  security  from  external 
aggression  being  conferred  in  the  case  of  Austria,  and  very 
shortly  it  may  be  hoped  in  the  case  of  Germany,  by  member- 
ship of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  question  is  whether  a  similar  but  voluntary  limitation 
cannot  be  accepted  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Lord 
Esher  hopes  it  can,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  League 
Disarmament  Commission,  which  he  attended  as  British 
representative  (though  not  as  delegate  authorized  to  commit 
the  government),  he  put  forward  a  definite  scheme  of  ratios 
based  on  a  unit  of  30,000  men.  Under  his  proposals  the 
nations  wore  to  be  allowed  for  their  home  army  units  and 
totals  of  men  as  follows : 


France    

Units. 
6 

Men. 

180000 

Italy    

..    .    .         4 

120000 

Poland    

4 

120000 

Great   Britain.. 

3 

90.000 

and  so  forth,  other  nations  getting  three  units  each  being 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Greece,  Jugo-Slavia,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
while  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland 
get  two  and  Portugal  only  one. 


LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  POINCARE  ON 
TOP,  AS  GENOA  NEARS 

On  April  3,  one  week  before  the  date  set  for  the  opening 
of  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  British  House  of  Commons 
gave  Premier  Lloyd-George  a  vote  of  confidence  on  his  course 
with  respect  to  the  conference,  and  on  the  same  day  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  Premier  Poincare'  was  given  a 
vote  of  confidence  on  his  government's  foreign  policy  in 
general. 

Lloyd-George's  victory,  which  followed  an  extended  de- 
fense by  him  of  his  policies,  was  more  impressive  than  had 
been  expected.  The  vote  was  372  to  94.  The  potential 
strength  of  the  combined  Independent  Liberals,  Labor! tes, 
and  Die-hard  Unionists  had  been  estimated  at  150. 

Lloyd-George  did  even  better  in  the  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  of  confidence.  On  behalf  of  the  La- 
borites,  John  Robert  Clynes  moved  approval  of  an  interna- 
tional financial  and  economic  conference,  but  disapproval  of 
the  Lloyd-George  government  as  incompetent  to  represent 
the  country.  That  was  beaten  by  379  to  84.  Three  days 
later  an  effort  of  the  Die-hards  to  censure  the  government 
was  defeated  by  288  to  95. 

POINCARE'S  VICTORY 

PoincarS's  triumph  was  even  larger,  considered  numer- 
ically. The  vote  was  484  to  78.  It  came  after  a  day  of 
bitter  and  wide-ranging  debate,  which  included  savage  at- 
tacks upon  the  course  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Such  attacks  first  burst  into  fury  about 
10  days  previously,  when  M.  Briand,  Premier  at  the  time  of 
the  Washington  Conference,  was  assailed  violently  in  the 
Chamber.  He  was  accused  of  having  permitted  France  to 
be  treated  as  a  second-rate  power  at  Washington,  and  also 
of  having  proposed  to  Secretary  Hughes  a  Franco-American 
naval  alliance  against  Great  Britain. 

The  fact  that  both  the  British  and  French  premiers  were 
given  emphatic  votes  of  confidence  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
Genoa  Conference,  and  that  reports  long  have  been  current 
that  Poincarg's  purposes  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  proj- 
ects that  Lloyd-George  has  been  credited  with  fostering, 
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created  a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  they  might  find  them- 
selves stubbornly  divided  at  Genoa.  What  is  to  come  of  the 
Genoa  Conference  has  proved  too  great  a  puzzle  for  most  of 
the  observers  on  the  scene  in  Europe,  as  their  varying  dis- 
patches clearly  reveal,  but  on  the  surface  of  things  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  sharp  and  decisive  clashes  be- 
tween the  two  premiers. 

LLOYD-GEORGE'S  SPEECH 

In  his  speech  in  Commons  on  April  3,  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
was  at  pains  to  state  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  the 
French  position  that  Russia  must  give  guarantees  of  pay- 
ment of  her  debts  and  obligations.  Also,  he  indicated  plainly 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  break  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment because  of  M.  Poincare's  insistence  that  Germany  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  reparations  due  France. 

For,  said  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  dealing  with  suggestions 
that  Germany's  load  be  eased :  "You  will  be  transferring  the 
burden  from  the  60,000,000  who  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
vastations to  the  40,000,000  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
devastations.  Therefore,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  gigantic 
reparations  are  responsible  for  the  economic  disorganization 
of  Europe."  Further,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  while  facing  the 
possibility  that  Germany  must  be  given  time,  especially  until 
revival  in  Russia  enables  her  the  better  to  meet  her  repara- 
tion responsibilities,  insisted  that  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Germany's  present  ability  to  pay  is  not  the  same  as  her 
future  ability. 

THE  GERMAN  VIEW 

While  the  parties  were  setting  themselves  for  the  tests  in 
London  and  Paris,  word  came  out  of  Berlin  that  the  Ger- 
mans still  are  hopeful  and  expectant  that  reparations  will 
be  one  of  the  important  concerns  at  Genoa.  On  March  30 
Arno  Dasch-Fleurot  cabled  the  New  York  World  from  Berlin 
as  follows: 

It  is  generally  believed  in  Germany  that  the  question  of 
reparations,  despite  all  opposition,  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  Genoa  Conference. 

The  two  important  speeches  made  in  the  Reichstag  by 
Chancellor  Wirth  and  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau  on  successive 
days  will  be  followed  by  a  program  to  be  submitted  to  the 
conference  at  Genoa,  developed  by  the  government,  whose 
hand  was  forced  somewhat  by  the  reparations-note  bomb ; 
but  instead  of  destroying  this  "government  of  fulfillment" 
the  note  has  merely  hastened  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purpose. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  placed  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Genoa  Conference,  Chancellor  Wirth  could  hardly  have 
weathered  the  crisis,  as  he  did  today,  when  the  Reichstag, 
by  a  vote  of  248  to  81,  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the 
Chancellor's  oral  reply  to  the  Reparation  Commission  de- 
mands ;  but,  as  both  Wirth  and  Rathenau  have  expressed  to 
the  Reichstag  their  opinion  that  the  Genoa  Conference  means 
international  and  economic  good,  the  conference  becomes 
more  important  than  individual  national  needs. 

In  other  words,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  the  repa- 
rations question  will  have  to  come  before  the  conference  at 
Genoa  in  some  form,  since  it  is  a  block  in  the  way  of  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  and  stabilization  of  European 
exchange. 

The  vote  of  confidence,  which  the  government  felt  it  must 
have  because  the  reactionaries  had  declared  their  lack  of 
confidence  in  it,  may  prove  to  be  a  sufficient  covering  under 
which  the  government  can  prepare  its  plans  for  the  Genoa 
Conference. 

DR.  WIRTH'S  STATEMENT 

In  Mr.  Dasch-Fleurot's  cable  no  German  official  was 
quoted;  but  that  he  "spoke  by  the  book"  was  shown  one 


week  later,  when  the  United  Press  sent  out  of  Berlin  an  in- 
terview from  Chancellor  Wirth  which  flatly  stated  that 
reparations  must  be  considered  at  Genoa.  This  dispatch,  in 
part,  follows : 

"The  Genoa  Conference  cannot  disregard  the  question  of 
reparations,"  Chancellor  Wirth,  of  Germany,  declared  in  an 
exclusive  interview  with  the  United  Press  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Italy. 

The  German  Chancellor  maintained  the  question  of  what 
Germany  can  pay  is  "fundamental,"  and  must  be  made  a 
basis  for  any  European  settlement. 

"From  all  corners  of  Europe  comes  insistence  that  the 
reparations  questions  be  cleared  up,"  Wirth  said. 

He  characterized  the  attitude  of  those  who  would  ignore 
this  question  as  an  "ostrich"  policy. 

"The  conference  may  talk  of  reform  of  Germany,"  the 
Chancellor  said,  "and  suggest  the  help  of  a  foreign  loan. 
This  is  a  practical  idea,  but  such  a  loan  requires  a  basis, 
and  such  a  basis  can  only  be  found  if  reparation  payments 
are  brought  within  a  limit  economically  bearable  by  Ger- 
many." 

"Germany  is  ready  to  take  her  part  in  forming  reconstruc- 
tion plans,"  Wirth  said,  "but  the  conference  must  not  close 
its  eyes  to  basic  questions  if  it  would  succeed." 

The  Chancellor  launched  into  a  discussion  of  Germany's 
inflated  currency,  with  special  reference  to  Lloyd-George's 
speech  in  Commons  on  Monday.  He  declared  this  question, 
which  was  occupying  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  Euro- 
pean conditions,  was  not  primary.  Statesmen  at  Genoa  must 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  reason  why  Germany's  currency 
was  inflated. 

"What  is  this  reason?"  Wirth  asked.  "Shall  we  only 
speak  bashfully?  Shall  we  only  whisper  these  words,  when 
every  economist  in  the  entire  world  has  seen  for  six  months 
,that  enforced  gold  payments,  dragged  from  Germany,  have 
brought  about  our  currency  catastrophe?" 

CONFUSION  GENERAL 

This  insistence  in  Germany  that,  willy-nilly,  reparations 
must  figure  importantly  at  Genoa  reflect  not  only  the  wishes 
of  the  Germans,  but  the  expressions  of  large  sections  of 
political  and  economic  thought  The  view  that  reparations 
must  be  dealt  with  and  revised  in  some  manner  is  held  in 
high  circles  of  the  American  Government  and  by  an  appar- 
ently increasing  number  of  the  British  publicists. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  torrents  of  conflicting  arguments 
and  predictions  seems  to  be  a  vague  hope  that  in  some 
vague  way  the  Genoa  Conference  will  rehabilitate  Europe, 
and  an  oppressive  fear  that  the  conference  will  begin  in  a 
muddle  and  end  in  a  muddle.  An  article  by  J.  L.  Garvin,  in 
the  London  Observer,  printed  shortly  before  Lloyd-George 
put  his  fate  to  the  test  in  Commons,  illustrates  this  condi- 
tion of  vague  hopes  vaguely  expressed,  but  beset  by  fears. 

MR.  GARVIN'S  PREACHMENT 
Mr.  Garvin  said  in  part : 

The  principle  of  the  Genoa  Conference  is  life  and  death 
for  Europe  as  a  whole.  If  there  is  to  be  any  real  recovery 
from  the  war  in  our  generation,  and,  above  all,  for  the  eco- 
nomic existence  of  this  country  and  its  industrial  masses, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  must  come  back  from  the  conference  either 
a  greater  or  a  lesser  man. 

Which  it  is  to  be  depends  wholly  on  himself.  If,  in  spite 
of  enormous  difficulties  and  regardless  of  consequences,  he 
is  true  to  the  strongest  that  is  in  him  and  the  best  that  he 
feels,  nothing  can  thwart  him.  If  it  proves  otherwise,  he 
will  be  definitely  rated  as  below  the  height  of  character  and 
mind  which  recovery  from  war  demands,  and  then  without 
doubt  the  biggest  and  noblest  task  that  constructive  states- 
manship ever  attempted  will  be  handed  over  to  others. 
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No  camouflage  can  serve  him  now.  The  Prime  Minister 
thus  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  sternest  moral  test  of 
his  career. 


But  much  more  is  it  vital  that  the  Prime  Minister  shall 
so  speak  as  to  lift  the  issue  above  all  factions  and  persons, 
in  a  manner  which  shall  go  far  at  the  outset  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  the  country  and  the  world  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  moral  thoroughness  about  the  task  in  hand  and 
in  his  determination  to  stake  everything  on  this  issue. 

It  is  so  plain  that  Lloyd-George  will  be  less  than  lucky  if 
in  Monday's  debate  he  does  not  make  one  of  the  very  big 
speeches  of  his  life  and  cover  his  incompatible  opponents 
with  confusion.  First  of  all,  Genoa  is  no  mere  gateway  to 
possibilities.  It  is  in  itself  a  great  fact,  an  honor  to  Italy 
and  a  shining  promise  to  mankind.  Why?  Because  in  its 
array  of  representatives  of  some  twenty-six  countries  it  is 
the  first  grand  council  of  civilization  that  has  been  brought 
together  since  Armageddon.  It  is  such  an  assembly  of  na- 
tions as  the  utterly  incomplete  League  of  Nations  ought  to 
have  been  from  the  first  and  has  never  been. 

If  the  foundations  are  well  and  truly  laid  by  a  sufficient 
agreement  among  the  European  countries,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  America  will  come  in  at  last  to  put  on  the  roof, 
earning  the  greater  glory  by  coming  in  at  last,  though  late, 
to  save  peace  for  the  world,  as  she  came  in  at  last,  though 
late,  to  save  the  war  for  the  Allies. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE   NEW   AMBASSADOR 
TO  GERMANY 

Simple  and  understandable  methods  are  to  be  used  by  the 
lately  appointed  Ambassador  to  Germany,  former  Repre- 
sentative Alanson  B.  Houghton,  in  seeking  to  restore  happy 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

With  the  approval  of  President  Harding,  which  might 
have  been  suspected,  even  if  the  official  information  to  that 
effect  had  been  lacking,  Mr.  Houghton  declared  just  before 
sailing  for  Europe  that  he  purposed  not  to  talk  about  re- 
sponsibility and  guilt  for  the  war.  His  idea  is  to  forget 
that  and  to  concentrate  upon  the  future. 

His  theory  as  to  his  official  course  in  Berlin  was  enun- 
ciated in  a  speech  at  the  Metropolitan  Club,  New  York  City, 
on  the  night  of  March  31.  It  was  approved  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  men  of  various  walks  in  life  who  were  in 
attendance,  and  it  was  in  line  with  sentiments  expressed  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  introduced  the  new  am- 
bassador. 

Unfortunately,  dispatches  from  Berlin  indicate  that  some 
of  the  newspapers  in  Germany  hardly  met  the  speech  in  the 
generous  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  manifesting  rather  a 
spirit  of  triumph.  But  that  disposition  is  not  likely  to  cool 
the  ardor  of  Ambassador  Houghton  for  understanding  and 
good  will  or  weaken  his  purpose. 

MR.  HOUGHTON'S  SPEECH 
The  salient  parts  of  Mr.  Houghton's  speech  follow : 

I  confess  that  only  recently  have  I  understood,  not  so 
much  the  power,  as  the  persistency  of  propaganda,  once  it  is 
well  started,  and  if  the  same  kind  of  stories  about  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  current  in  Germany  as  are  still  told  in  the 
United  States  about  the  German  people,  I  shall  find  a  cer- 
tain comfort  in  a  casual  remark  addressed  by  one  of  the 
German  women  in  Washington  last  week  to  my  wife — some- 
what to  her  consternation — that  our  present  embassy  build- 
ing in  Berlin  is  "admirably  adapted  for  purposes  of  defense." 

First  and  foremost,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  moral  or  spir- 


itual, or  even  the  economic,  value  of  hate.  Hate  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  It  is  far  more  dangerous  to  those  who  hate 
than  to  those  who  are  hated.  It  leads  only  to  confusion  and 
destruction. 

As  I  leave  this  country,  I  have  in  mind  far  more  the  hun- 
dred and  odd  years  of  peace  and  friendship  and  abundant 
good  will  which  bound  the  German  and  American  peoples 
together  than  the  few  years  of  war  and  misunderstanding 
which  have  separated  them.  I  want  to  renew  and  strengthen 
again  those  ancient  ties  of  respect  and  mutual  service.  Why, 
gentlemen,  we  cannot  ourselves  be  happy  and  contented  as 
a  nation  so  long  as  our  own  fellow-citizens  of  German  an- 
cestry are  unhappy  and  embittered  by  a  sense  of  injustice. 
Surely,  a  better  understanding  must  be  sought  by  us  all  in 
Grant's  immortal  phrase,  "Let  us  have  peace." 

Would  Bury  War  Hatchet 

Moreover,  I  know  no  reason  why  we  should  expect  a  great 
and  proud  nation  to  do  something  which  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances we  ourselves  would  not  do.  The  war  is  ended. 
The  loser,  to  its  ability,  must  foot  the  bill.  But  its  causes, 
the  apportionment  of  blame  or  guilt,  are  matters  which, 
frankly,  I,  for  one,  will  no  longer  discuss. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed  away  and  the  grandchil- 
dren of  those  who  wore  the  Blue  or  the  Gray  cannot  now 
discuss  certain  aspects  of  that  great  struggle  without  bitter- 
ness and  a  sense  of  outrage.  Neither  side  ever  has  and 
neither  side  ever  will  acknowledge  moral  guilt.  And,  fortu- 
nately, no  such  acknowledgment  was  necessary.  Both  North 
and  South  found  the  way  out  of  the  dilemma  when  they 
simply  turned  their  backs  upon  the  causes  of  the  issue  which 
had  divided  them  and  went  to  work. 

The  parallel  is  not  exact ;  but.  frankly,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  a  similar  process  of  practical  reconciliation  must  be 
worked  out  or  European  civilization  at  least  will  perish.  If 
the  warring  peoples  cannot  forget — and  we  may  concede  they 
cannot — they  can  at  least  unite  in  the  common  conviction 
that,  whatever  other  values  the  war  may  have  established, 
it  left  us  all  poorer.  And  they  must;  no  choice  is  given 
them.  They  must  get  to  work  or  perish.  Until  that  dispo- 
sition is  shown,  the  world  will  remain  bound  and  helpless  in 
its  misery. 

Needs  Men  of  Good  Will 

If  you  ask  me  how  this  better  condition  can  be  brought 
about,  I  answer  it  can  come  only  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  men  of  good  will.  I  believe  enough  men  of  good  will  exist 
in  each  of  the  warring  countries  to  form  the  leaven  which 
shall  leaven  the  mass. 

I  believe  they  must  make  the  effort  a  conscious  duty.  It 
is  as  much  our  national  duty  as  it  is  the  duty  of  other  na- 
tions. But,  gentlemen,  it  is  even  more.  It  is  a  personal 
duty — a  duty  which  each  of  us  should  to  the  limit  of  his 
power  perform,  not  some  time,  but  now.  I  hope  this  does 
not  strike  you  as  mere  sentimentality.  I  am  not  consciously 
looking  at  the  hard  and  stubborn  facts  ahead  of  us  in  a 
sentimental  way.  To  me  it  seems  merely  common  sense. 
To  me  it  seems  the  only  way  out.  And  to  that  end  we  Amer- 
icans must  do  our  part. 

Be  sure  that  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  me.  Be  sure  that  no  one  recognizes  more  clearly 
than  I  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  that  must  be  met, 
and  if,  as  I  go,  I  can  carry  with  me  your  good  wishes  and 
good  will,  and  possibly  in  some  small  measure  your  confi- 
dence, the  memory  of  this  evening  will  strengthen  me  in  the 
ways  just  ahead  and  remain  an  inspiration  to  me  as  long  as 
I  shall  live. 

BERLIN'S  REACTION 

On  April  2  the  New  York  Times  printed  the  following 
summary  of  Berlin  editorial  expression  on  Ambassador 
Houghton's  words : 

GERMAN  EDITORIAL  EXPRESSION 

As  balm  to  the  bitter  Teuton  disappointment  over  Amer- 
ica's non-active  participation  at  Genoa  comes  Ambassador 
Houghton's  speech,  which  the  German  press  features  fully, 
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regardless  of  political  complexion.  \'nnriirtx  leads  with  the 
biK  headline,  "A  Peace  Ambassador."  The  leisurely  German 
editors  won't  comment  at  length  until  tomorrow  afternoon's 
papers. 

But  one  interesting  German  reaction  already  is  observable. 
Germany's  reactionaries  have  seized  on  Mr.  Houghton's 
speech  with  the  intent  to  misuse  it  for  their  own  selfish  inner 
political  purposes  as  a  weapon  against  the  Wirth  Govern- 
ment Reactionary  and  nationalistic  organs  are  the  only 
ones  to  comment  even  briefly  thereon,  but  there  is  method 
in  their  comment. 

The  ultra-reactionary  Deutxche  Zeitting,  under  the  head- 
lines clear  across  the  front  page.  "Earnest  Admonition  to 
Wirth,"  and  the  subhead,  "America  Expects  Firmness." 
says  : 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  man  who  is  to  resume  normal 
diplomatic  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
will  follow  his  words  with  corresponding  deeds.  Out  of  his 
speech  there  clearly  proceeds  what  attitude  official  America 
expects  of  the  German  Government." 

The  Deutsche  Zeitung  requotes  Houghtou's  reported  utter- 
ance, "Why  should  we  assume  of  a  great  and  proud  nation 
that  it  should  do  what  we  under  the  same  circumstances 
would  not?"  and  then  continues: 

"Let  this,  too,  not  be  forgotten  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, that  he  is  the  first  in  the  official  outland  to  recognize 
that  injustice  has  been  done  us.  since  he  says  that  Germans 
in  America  are  'embittered  with  a  feeling  of  injustice.'  That 
Houghton  does  not  want  to  discuss  the  true  causes  of  the 
war  is  understandable.  And  the  American  Government  rep- 
resentative could  hardly  justify  his,  rather  than  the  Ger- 
man Government's,  destroying  the  lie  about  Germany's  war 
guilt." 

The  agrarian  junker  organ,  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung, 
headlines  the  speech,  "America's  Program  for  Germany." 
while  the  nationalistic  L',l.-al-.ln;ciger,  under  "Houghton's 
Peace  Policy."  sir 

"The  new  American  Ambassador's  utterances  differ  very 
agreeably  from  many  products  of  oratorical  talent  of  repre- 
sentatives of  our  former  foes  spitting  hate  and  poison.  Let 
us  hope  that  with  these  views  Mr.  Houghton  will  make  good 
within  the  scope  of  the  White  House  policy." 


IRELAND— AND  OTHER  TROUBLES 

Thoughtful  men  the  world  over  have  been  looking  in  these 
latter  days  at  the  British  Empire  and  wondering  whether 
its  resources  of  patience  and  governmental  skill  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  solve  the  innumerable  problems  that  confront  it : 
for  not  only  is  the  Empire,  by  force  of  necessity,  charged 
with  leadership  in  Europe's  dazed  and  uncertain  steps  to- 
ward economic  rehabilitation  and  political  security,  but  it 
is  tried  to  the  point  almost  of  despair  by  crisis  after  crisis 
within  the  borders  of  its  own  commonwealth.  It  has  been 
said  appropriately  that  every  morning  brings  a  new  shock 
to  England. 

Ireland  is  the  most  prolific  source.  The  newspapers  pre- 
sent from  day  to  day  a  picture  of  efforts  of  moderate  leaders 
to  encompass  peace  in  the  torn  island,  and  always  in  the 
background  of  the  picture  hovers  the  specter  of  war,  pillage, 
and  arson.  To  those  who,  because  of  love  of  Ireland  or  love 
of  humanity,  rejoiced  when  the  delegates  of  Bail  Eireann 
and  of  the  British  Government  evolved  the  Irish  Free  State 
Treaty,  subsequent  events  have  been  indescribably  dis- 
tressing. 

THE  CONTEST  IN  SOUTH  IRELAND 

The  fight  between  Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins, 
leading  the  Irish  element  favorable  to  the  treaty,  and 
Eamonn  de  Valera  and  his  band  of  irreconcilables,  who  in- 
sist upon  a  republic,  has  become  so  intense,  as  the  people 


have  been  appealed  to,  that  it  has  been  impossible  wholly 
to  check  the  impulse  to  war.  Old  hates  have  been  renewed 
and  new  ones  formed.  Blood  has  been  shed  cruelly  in  both 
the  North  and  South  of  Ireland  because  of  the  inflamed  pas- 
sions, and  once  or  twice  pitched  battles  near  the  border  of 
Ulster,  between  extremists  of  both  sides,  have  been  barely 
averted,  while  the  friends  of  the  South  of  Ireland  have  trem- 
bled lest  in  that  unhappy  community  those  lately  brothers 
in  combat  with  Great  Britain  will  turn  their  arms  on  each 
other.  A  large  part  of  the  old  Republican  army  is  in  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  Dail  Eireann,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  treaty  leaders. 

"Unless  there  is  an  immediate  change  of  tone  and  tactics." 
said  Mr.  Collins  on  April  '.),  speaking  of  the  general  situa- 
tion, "it  looks  as  if  civil  war  can  only  be  averted  by  a 
miracle." 

THE  TRIPARTITE  AGREEMENT 

That  speech  was  made  10  days  after  treaty  leaders  of 
the  South,  Ulster  leaders  of  the  North,  and  spokesmen  for 
the  Imperial  Government  had  met  in  London  and  on  the 
evening  of  March  30  announced  the  signing  of  a  tripartite 
agreement  to  secure  peace  in  Ireland.  It  was  such  an  agree- 
ment as  brought  from  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  a  little  while 
ago  loathed  in  Ireland,  the  exclamation,  "Thank  God  for 
that :''  The  text  of  this  agreement,  framed  with  high  hopes 
so  soon  to  be  endangered,  follows : 

THE  TERMS 

First.  Peace  is  today  declared. 

Second.  From  today  the  two  governments  undertake  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  in  their  power  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  peaceful  conditions  in  the  unsettled  areas. 

Third.  The  police  in  Belfast  are  to  be  organized  in  general 
in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Special  police  in  mixed  districts  to  be  composed 
half  of  Catholics  and  half  of  Protestants.    AH  spe- 
cials not  required  for  these  forces  to  be  withdrawn 
to  their  homes  and  surrender  their  arms. 

2.  An   advisory   committee   composed   of   Catholics 
will  assist  in   the  selection  of  Catholic  recruits  for 
the  special  police. 

Police  to  Be  Numbered 

3.  All  police  on  duty,  except  the  usual  secret  service 
men,  to  be  uniformed  and  officially  numbered. 

4.  All  arms  and  ammunition  issued  to  the  police  to 
be  deposited  in  barracks  in  charge  of  a  military  or 
other  competent  officer  when  policemen  are   not  on 
duty,  and  an  official  record  must  be  kept  of  all  arms 
issued  and  ammunition  used. 

.">.  Any  search  for  arms  is  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
police  force  composed  half  of  Catholics  and  half  of 
Protestants,  the  military  rendering  any  necessary 
assistance. 

Fourth.  A  court  is  to  l>e  constituted  for  the  trial,  without 
jury,  of  persons  charged  with  serious  crimes,  the  court  to 
consist  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  one  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices of  appeal  in  Northern  Ireland.  Any  person  committed 
for  trial  for  a  serious  crime  is  to  be  tried  by  that  court  (a  I 
if  he  so  requests,  or  (&)  if  the  attorney-general  for  Northern 
Ireland  so  directs.  Serious  crimes  are  those  punishable  by 
death,  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment  exceeding  six 
months.  The  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  will  take 
steps  to  pass  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to  this 
article. 

Special  Body  for  Complaints 

Fifth.  A  committee  is  to  be  established  in  Belfast,  with 
equal  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  with  an 
independent  chairman,  preferably  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
alternately  in  successive  weeks,  to  hear  and  investigate  com- 
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plaints  of  intimidation,  outrages,  etc.,  such  committee  hav- 
ing direct  access  to  the  heads  of  the  government.  The  local 
press  is  to  be  approached  with  a  view  to  inserting  only  such 
reports  of  disturbances,  etc.,  as  shall  have  been  considered 
and  communicated  by  this  committee. 

Sixth.  Irish  Republican  army  activities  are  to  cease  in 
the  six  counties,  and  thereupon  a  method  of  organizing  spe- 
cial police  in  the  six  counties  outside  of  Belfast  shall  pro- 
ceed as  speedily  as  possible  on  lines  similar  to  those  agreed 
to  in  Belfast. 

Seventh.  During  the  month  immediately  following  the 
passing  into  law  of  a  bill  confirming  the  Constitution  of  the 
Free  State,  being  the  month  within  which  the  Northern 
Parliament  is  to  exercise  its  option,  and  before  any  address 
in  accordance  with  Article  XII  of  the  treaty  is  presented, 
there  shall  be  a  further  meeting  between  the  signatories  of 
the  agreement  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  (a)  whether 
means  can  be  devised  to  secure  unity  in  Ireland,  or  (6),  fail- 
ing this,  whether  an  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  on  the 
boundary  question  otherwise  than  by  recourse  in  the  bound- 
ary commission  under  the  treaty. 

Britain  to  Aid  Relief  Work 

Eighth.  The  return  to  their  homes  of  persons  expelled  is  to 
be  secured  by  the  respective  governments,  and  the  service 
of  the  committee  mentioned  in  article  5  is  to  be  sought  in 
cases  of  difficulty. 

Ninth.  In  view  of  the  special  conditions  consequent  on  the 
political  situation  in  Belfast  and  neighborhood,  the  British 
Government  will  submit  to  Parliament  a  vote,  not  exceed- 
ing £500,000  for  the  Ministry  of  Labor  in  Northern  Ireland, 
to  be  expended  exclusively  in  relief  work,  one-third  for  the 
benefit  of  Catholics  and  two-thirds  for  Protestants.  The 
Northern  signatories  agree  to  use  every  effort  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  expelled  workmen,  and  wherever  this 
proves  impracticable,  owing  to  trade  depression,  they  will 
be  afforded  employment  on  relief  work. 

Tenth.  The  two  governments  can,  in  cases  agreed  upon 
between  the  signatories,  arrange  for  the  release  of  political 
prisoners  in  prison  for  offenses  committed  before  the  date 
hereof.  No  offenses  committed  after  March  31  shall  be  open 
to  consideration. 

Eleventh.  The  two  governments  unite  in  appealing  to  all 
concerned  to  refrain  from  inflammatory  speeches  and  to 
exercise  restraint  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Provisional 
Government  by  Michael  Collins,  Eamon  J.  Duggan,  and 
Arthur  Griffith ;  for  the  Northern  Government  by  Sir  James 
Craig,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  E.  A.  Archdale.  and 
for  the  Imperial  Government  by  Winston  Spencer  Churchill, 
Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans,  and  Sir  Harnar  Greenwood. 

KING'S  ASSENT  TO  TREATY 

On  the  day  following  the  signing  of  the  agreement  King 
George  gave  his  assent  to  the  act  of  Parliament  ratifying 
the  Irish  Free  State  Treaty;  but  that  consummation,  added 
to  the  agreement,  did  not  assure  peace,  as  Mr.  Collins'  re- 
mark quoted  above  shows,  although  a  year  ago  the  agree- 
ment and  the  consummated  treaty  would  have  seemed  al- 
most millennial  to  those  who  watched  the  horrors  then 
being  perpetrated  daily  in  Ireland. 

While  Ireland's  dangers  were  forcing  the  leaders  of  North 
and  South  to  joint  remedial  action,  the  Empire  was  startled 
by  the  outbreak  in  South  Africa,  in  the  quelling  of  which 
rigorous  methods  of  warfare  were  used,  including  bomb- 
ing aircraft.  Ostensibly  the  outbreak  came  from  striking 
gold  miners  in  the  Rand,  but  Premier  Smuts  declared,  ac- 
cording to  a  Reuter's  cable,  that  the  strike  was  used  as  a 
cloak  by  extremists  bent  on  forwarding  syndicalism. 

EGYPT  AND  INDIA 

Meantime  liberal  thought  in  England  was  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  over  the  Egyptian  situation,  and  fearful  that  Lord 
Allenby's  "olive  branches  of  peace"  would  not  calm  condi- 


tions unless  Zaghloul,  a  champion  of  the  Egyptian  masses, 
was  released  from  prison.  And  trouble  in  India,  so  threat- 
ening to  that  mauy-niillioned  domain  of  the  British  in  the 
last  few  months,  had  assumed  a  new  and  extraordinarily 
embarrassing  aspect. 

The  forced  resignation  of  Mr.  Montagu  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  the  seemingly  probable  resignation  of 
Lord  Reading  as  Viceroy  of  India  (because  of  the  publica- 
tion of  demands  of  the  Indian  Government,  with  respect  to 
Turkey's  claims  in  the  Near  East,  that  were  intended  to 
appease  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India)  inevitably 
poured  fuel  on  the  flames  of  Indian  rebelliousness. 


SEEKING  DAYLIGHT  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

The  concentration  of  interest  upon  the  treaty  fights  in  the 
Senate,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  on  Lloyd-George's 
fight  and  the  prospects  for  Genoa,  on  the  other  side  of -the 
water,  apparently  obscured  the  work  that  was  carried  on  in 
Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  March  by  Premier  Poincar6,  Lord 
Curzon,  and  Senator  Schanzer,  representing  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy,  in  a  new  effort  to  compose  the  Near  East. 

From  time  to  time  suggestive  but  inconclusive  articles 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  while  the  conference  was  under 
way.  The  redoubtable  Turk  was  to  be  treated  with  con- 
siderable consideration  and  the  Armenians  were  to  be  made 
the  special  charges  of  the  League  of  Nations,  although  their 
soil  was  to  be  under  Turkish  sovereignty.  On  the  morning 
of  March  27  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  of  Paris  an  article 
which  concisely  stated  the  results  of  the  conference. 

The  salient  parts  of  this  dispatch  follow : 

THE  PLAN 

The  leading  features  of  the  preliminaries  to  peace  pro- 
posed to  Greece  and  the  Turks  by  the  foreign  ministers  are : 

Perpetual  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus. 

Turkish  sovereignty  over  all  of  Asia  Minor  and  all  of  the 
territory  bounded  by  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Mediterranean  and  yEgan  seas. 

The  Armenians  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  the  territory  inhabited  by  them  to  be  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  with  an  eventual  national  home 
to  be  found  for  them  by  the  League. 

Adrianople  to  go  to  the  Greeks,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
Thrace  to  be  returned  to  Turkey. 

The  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  to  go  to  Greece. 

The  foreign  ministers  in  their  memorandum  inform  the 
belligerents  that  the  desire  of  the  Allies  is  to  restore  peace 
and  to  re-establish  the  Turkish  nation  in  the  territories 
which  were  considered  as  belonging  to  it,  with  Constantino- 
ple, to  assure  the  Mussulman  population  of  an  equitable 
regime,  to  give  Greece  compensation  for  sacrifices  made  in 
the  war,  to  protect  the  racial  minorities,  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther wars  between  Turkey  and  the  European  powers.  To 
this  the  ministers  add : 

"The  people  or  the  government  that  would  reject  these 
propositions  through  prejudice  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuation  of  the  conflict." 

Dealing  with  Armenia,  the  document  says : 

"The  situation  of  the  Armenians  has  received  special  con- 
sideration, as  much  on  account  of  the  obligation  contracted 
by  the  Allied  Powers  during  the  war  as  on  account  of  the 
cruel  suffering  endured  by  that  people.  Consequently  the  aid 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  sought,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  with  a  view 
to  satisfying  the  traditional  aspirations  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  home  for  them." 

The  document  does  not  mention  any  particular  territory 
where  the  national  home  may  eventually  be  fixed,  but  it 
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specifies  that  the  territory  now  inhabited  by  the  Armenians 
shall  be  under  Turkish  sovereignty. 

With  regard  to  the  Dardanelles  the  communication  reads : 

"The  Turks  are  allowed  again  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Dardanelles,  but  the  interests  of  peace  and  security  for  the 
future  require  that  Europe  shall  never  again  be  exposed  to 
the  perils  and  sacrifices  imposed  upon  it  in  1914  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  condition  for  the  return  of 
the  Turks  to  the  proximity  of  the  straits  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  with-  demilitarized  zone,  making  any  military 
projects  in  that  region  impossible." 

"An  Allied  force  of  occupation  must  be  placed  and  remain 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  however,  to  assure  freedom  of 
navigation  of  the  straits,  which  shall  be  supervised  by  an 
international  commission,  with  a  Turk  as  president,  com- 
prising representatives  of  all  the  principal  powers  interested, 
including  Greece." 

The  foreign  ministers  found  eastern  Thrace  their  most 
difficult  problem,  they  state.  They  finally  decided  on  a  line 
running  from  Ganos,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  the  Bul- 
garian frontier,  in  the  region  of  the  Istranja  Mountains, 
leaving  Rodosto,  a  Greek  town,  to  Turkey,  and  Kirkkilisseh. 
a  Turkish  town,  to  Greece.  The  southern  end  of  this  line  is 
more  favorable  to  the  Greeks  than  that  laid  down  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  but  the  northern  end  of  the  line  consider- 
ably favors  Turkey,  giving  her  the  entire  region  of  the  east- 
ern Istrauja  Mountains. 


THE  CHURCHES  GRAPPLE  THE  HOME 
RACIAL  PROBLEM 

So  intently  have  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  been 
fastened  upon  foreign  questions  and  the  larger  problems  of 
national  economics  that  in  the  last  few  years  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  useful  undertakings  in  other  fields. 
One  that  is  as  brave  as  it  is  useful  is  the  work  designed  to 
achieve  co-operation  between  the  white  and  Negro  races  in 
this  country.  In  this  work  representative  men  and  women 
of  the  South  have  given  themselves  freely  and  in  a  manner 
that  may  be  surprising  to  some  in  other  sections. 

In  the  February-March  issue  of  the  Federal  Coinn-il  Bul- 
letin, published  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  is  the 
following  interesting  and  informative  account  of  recent  ad- 
vances made  in  dealing  with  this  home  racial  problem : 

The  plans  begun  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
nearly  a  year  ago  to  undertake  active  work  in  behalf  of 
better  relations  between  the  white  and  Negro  races  in 
America  have  now  been  definitely  advanced.  Two  secre- 
taries for  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Race  Rela- 
tions have  been  secured,  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes.  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  among  the  Negro  people,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Alexander,  who  for  several  years  has  done  notable  work  in 
the  movement  for  interacial  co-operation  initiated  by  promi- 
nent white  leaders  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Haynes  will  give  his  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Council.  He  is  the  first  Negro  to  hold  a  position 
of  executive  responsibility  in  the  Council,  and  was  selected 
upon  nomination  by  a  committee  of  representative  Negro 
churchmen.  Dr.  Alexander  will  continue  to  give  his  major 
attention  to  the  Commission  on  Inter-Racial  Co-operation, 
of  which  he  is  director,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  but 
will  co-operate  closely  with  Dr.  Haynes  at  every  point.  Dr. 
Alexander  will  serve  the  Federal  Council  without  salary, 
through  the  generous  provision  of  the  Southern  body. 

Dr.  Haynes  has  had  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  work 
for  Negro  welfare  and  in  promoting  co-operative  relations 
between  the  races.  He  was  formerly  professor  of  economics 
and  sociology  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  was 
founder  and  first  executive  of  the  National  League  on  Urban 
Conditions  among  Negroes.  During  the  war  he  served  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  as  adviser  on  matters  relating 
to  Negro  workers  and  their  relations  to  white  workers  and 


employers,  being  known  as  the  director  of  economics  of 
that  department.  He  has  thorough  educational  preparation 
for  his  work,  being  a  graduate  of  Fisk  University  and  hav- 
ing received  his  master  of  arts  degree  from  Yale  University 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  formerly  a  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  has  been  a  worker  for  a 
number  of  years  in  co-operative  activities  of  the  white  and 
Negro  churches.  He  is  also  widely  known  as  a  social  worker 
because  of  his  connection  in  former  years  with  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Research,  his  study  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  and  the  authorship  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
magazine  articles  on  Negro  life  and  race  relations.  He  has 
lately  prepared  for  the  Missionary  Education  Movement 
and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions  a  study 
text-book,  entitled  "The  Trend  of  the  Races." 

THE  CHURCHES'  INTEREST  IN  RACE  RELATIONS 

At  the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  in 
Boston  in  December,  1920,  the  white  and  Negro  leaders  of 
the  churches  came  to  a  mutual  conviction  that  some  new 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Protestant  churches  to  bring 
the  ideals  of  Christian  brotherhood  to  greater  application  in 
race  relations  in  America.  As  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer  ex- 
pressed it.  a  few  weeks  later,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  "the  work  to  be  done  is  not  to  be  done  by  one  race 
for  another,  but  by  the  two  races  working  together.  Each 
race,  of  course,  has  its  own  problems  within,  but  the  inter- 
racial problem  is  the  problem  for  the  two  races  together, 
and  what  we  are  anxious  to  see  through  the  Federal  Council 
is  provision  for  a  commission  so  truly  representative  of  the 
two  races  and  of  the  best  mind  and  spirit  of  both,  that  it 
will  supply  within  our  whole  church  body  in  America  a 
backing  for  the  work  which  each  individual  and  each  group 
of  individuals  has  tried  to  do  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems." 

On  July  12,  1921,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  Speer  called 
together  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Race  Relations.  He  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  meeting  in  these  words:  "We,  who  are  assembled  as 
representatives  of  the  churches,  are  at  one  today  in  our 
fundamental  theory  of  race  relations.  Conceiving  God  as 
the  common  Father  of  all.  we  regard  humanity  as  an 
organism  and  think  of  ourselves  as  all  bound  together  in 
one  bundle  of  life.  We  are  committed  to  the  method  of 
co-operation.  Here  in  America,  where  the  problem  of  race 
relations  is  presented  to  us  in  the  most  acute  form,  we  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  world  to  make  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  its  solution.  The  Federal  Council, 
representing  the  churches  as  a  whole,  both  colored  and 
white,  ought  to  afford  a  central  meeting  place  for  all  the 
agencies  dealing  with  race  relations,  ought  to  reinforce  all 
that  is  now  being  done  and  see  to  it  that  no  important 
phase  of  the  task  is  overlooked." 

Mr.  John  J.  Eagan,  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  best-known 
Christian  laymen  in  the  South,  became  the  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  day,  the  new  com- 
mission announced  as  its  purpose:  To  assert  the  sufficiency 
of  Christian  principles  in  the  solution  of  race  relations :  to 
provide  a  clearing-house  and  meeting  place  for  Christian 
forces  in  this  matter:  to  promote  mutual  confidence  and 
co-operation ;  to  distribute  accurate  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions ;  to  develop  a  public  conscience  in  inter-racial  matters 
which  will  secure  justice  and  the  correction  of  unfair  con- 
ditions in  education,  housing,  etc.,  and  to  provide  an  agency 
through  which  the  churches  and  auxiliary  organizations  may- 
work  together  to  these  ends. 

ENDORSEMENTS  FROM  LEADING  CHURCHMEN 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  commission  and  its  purposes 
has  received  strong  endorsement  from  many  white  and 
Negro  leaders. 

One  of  the  outstanding  white  laymen  of  the  nation  said: 
"I  am  profoundly  moved  and  interested  in  this  new  develop- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  council,  and  shall  l>e  glad  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  practicable  for  me  to  do  in  the  way  of  co- 
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operation."  A  general  officer  of  one  of  the  largest  Protestant 
denominations  said  :  "I  have  been  wishing  for  a  call  of  this 
kind  from  some  largo  source,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
calling  representative  men  together  for  this  purpose." 

One  of  the  leading  Negro  bishops  said :  "I  regard  the 
movement  as  of  paramount  importance,  especially  since  it 
is  designed  to  be  national  and  Inter-racial  in  its  scope." 
One  of  the  lending  Negro  religious  leaders  wrote :  "Not  only 
should  the  churches  of  America  face  up  to  this  question  in 
the  interest  of  relieving  the  strained  situation  at  home,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  erase  the  question 
mark  written  across  the  minds  of  the  people  to  whom  we 
send  missionaries.  The  churches  of  America  have  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  whether  or  not  they  succeed  in  fulfilling  this  mission 
will  depend  not  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  funds  raised 
or  the  number  of  recruits  secured  as  upon  a  convincing 
demonstration  right  here  at  home  of  the  brotherhood  that 
Jesus  taught  and  lived." 

COMMISSION  IS  SECURING  RESULTS 

These  and  many  other  endorsements,  as  well  a.s  favorable 
comment,  from  the  press,  religious  and  secular,  upon  the 
commission  and  statement  of  its  purposes  encouraged  Mr. 
Eagan  and  the  members  of  the  commission  to  take  further 
steps  for  constructive  work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  at  Chicago  in  Decem- 
ber, a  proposed  budget  of  $10,000  was  approved  with  the 
understanding  that  new  friends  and  sources  of  revenue  must 
be  found  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Haynes  and  Dr. 
Alexander,  the  latter  part  of  January,  the  commission  en- 
tered upon  a  new  phase  of  its  development.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  three  bishops'  councils  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Zion  Church,  and  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  these  three  bodies  endorsed 
this  new  undertaking  of  the  Federal  Council  and  pledged 
co-operation.  Officials  of  the  Negro  Baptists  and  Negro 
leaders  in  other  denominations  had  previously  pledged  co- 
operation. Thus  the  way  Is  now  open  for  united  action  in 
making  plans  and  programs  for  applying  the  ideals  of 
brotherhood  to  these  problems. 

Results  have  already  begun  to  flow  from  the  activities  of 
the  commission.  A  conference  has  been  held  for  a  wider 
campaign  of  educational  publicity  to  spread  information 
about  the  achievements  of  Negroes,  the  progress  of  Negro 
welfare,  and  the  improvement  of  race  relations.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  having  the  question  of  better  race  relations 
discussed  and  presented  in  various  conferences  and  church 
gatherings  throughout  the  country  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  An  information  service,  to  furnish  reliable  and 
accurate  data  to  all  inquiries,  in  co-operation  with  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  Social  Service  Commission,  has 
been  planned  and  is  already  receiving  calls.  Correspond- 
ence and  personal  contact  by  the  visits  of  the  secretaries 
have  been  established  with  several  important  localities 
where  there  are  strong  federations  ready  to  undertake  work 
for  improvement  of  Negro  life  and  conditions  and  of  race 
relations.  Plans  are  being  discussed  for  promotion  of  con- 
ciliation work  between  Negro  workers  and  employers.  Al- 
ready some  work  has  been  taken  up  in  some  cities  where  the 
unemployment  situation  Is  acute.  These  and  other  activities 
are  under  consideration  by  the  commission. 

Two  underlying  principles  are  guiding  the  work  of  its 
secretaries  from  the  beginning:  (1)  That  the  problems  of 
race  relations  and  Negro  welfare  are  local  problems  and 
primarily  the  concern  of  the  local  people  and  the  local  com- 
munity ;  and  that  the  secretaries  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Race  Relations  are  only  the  servants  to  help 
the  people  in  the  local  community  to  deal  better  with  their 
problems  by  bringing  to  them  the  wider  information  and 
experience  of  the  nation  and  the  results  of  successful  under- 
takings in  different  places.  (2)  That  many  localities  have 
already  done  substantial  constructive  work  in  this  direction 
and  the  new  commission  may  look  to  these  localities  for 
demonstration,  information,  and  help  in  spreading  the  good 
work  and  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  throughout  the  nation. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

WITH  OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  WASHINGTON,  the 
Haiti-Santo  Domingo  Independence  Society  is  waging 
an  active  campaign  for  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  the  two  little  nations  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Claiming  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  has  been  dictated  in 
late  years  by  commercial  imperialism,  the  new  society  is 
insisting  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  debars  this  country, 
no  less  than  European  powers,  against  aggression  in  the 
nations  to  the  south. 

Those  whom  the  society  is  ablo  to  reach  are  asked  to 
write  their  Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  sup- 
port of  all  legislation  designed  to  accomplish  re-estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government  in  the  two  little 
republics,  withdrawal  of  the  American  military  forces, 
and  treaty  relations  entered  into  freely  by  all  parties,  in 
place  of  existing  treaties,  which  are  alleged  to  have  been 
secured  through  military  coercion.  Also,  the  society 
urges  that  contributions  be  sent  to  Lewis  Gannett,  its 
treasurer,  in  care  of  The  Nation,  at  20  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  City — "to  assist  in  this  work  of  fundamental 
Americanism." 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  makes  interesting  reading.  The 
statement  is  made  that  there  hardly  can  be  question  that 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  place  held  by  Germany 
before  the  war  as  the  rendezvous  of  foreign  students, 
but  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  American  universi- 
ties to  achieve  the  happy  orientation  of  foreign  students 
that  was  known  in  Germany.  Among  the  foreign  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  it  also  is  learned,  are  thou- 
sands of  destitute  Russians,  of  whom  about  300  are  in 
the  schools  of  higher  education. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  done  in  interna- 
tional education  is  a  prize-essay  contest  arranged  by  the 
Institute,  as  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
There  are  three  subjects :  "The  Open-door  Policy  in 
China";  "HoAv  Japan  May  Provide  for  Its  Increasing 
Population  Without  Violating  the  Rights  of  Other 
States";  and  "The  Relations  of  East  and  West:  Colonies 
and  Settlements  of  Western  Nations  in  the  Orient  and 
Their  Influence  on  the  Development  of  Oriental  Peo- 
ples." 

FEARS  ARE  BEING  EXPRESSED  in  some  quarters  tin  at 
Japanese  aggressions  in  Siberia  are  about  to  begin. 
Several  weeks  ago  statements  were  made  in  dispatches 
from  the  East  that  it  had  been  revealed  that  the  Jap- 
anese general  staff  had  made  payments  to  members  of 
what  was  called  "the  rump  government"  in  Vladivostok. 
Afterward  there  came  reports  that  danger  of  hostilities 
between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chita  Government  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  was  Hearing  the  acute  stage. 
Some  of  these  dispatches  came  from  Japanese  sources, 
and  certain  newspapers  that  are  perhaps  too  suspicious 
have  suggested  they  indicate  that  the  Japanese  are  pre- 
paring the  thought  of  the  world  for  a  new  war  on  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Members  of  Congress  are  understood  to 
be  watching  developments  in  Siberia  closely,  and  to  be 
likely  to  denounce  Japan  if  there  is  any  warrant  for 
fears  that  she  plans  land-grabbing. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFEUEXCE  OF  WOMEN,  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  from  April  20  to  29,  promises  to  be  a 
notable  international  gathering.  In  response  to  invita- 
tions given  by  the  State  Department,  on  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  many  delegates  have  been 
named  by  the  republics  of  Latin-America.  There  also 
will  be  representatives  of  Canadian  women.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made,  on  an  impressive  scale,  in  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  to  entertain  the  distinguished 
women  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

THIS  GATHERING  ix  BALTIMORE  is  given  additional 
interest  by  an  article  appearing  in  the  April  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  under  the  signature  of  Samuel 
(iuv  Inman,  wherein  the  feminist  movement  is  named  as 
one  of  three  rapidly  developing  social  currents  in  South 
America.  The  other  two  are  the  labor  movement  and 
the  temperance  movement.  It  is  stated  that  close  tie? 
are  found  between  all  three.  An  important  woman  edu- 
cator in  Argentina  is  quoted  as  reviewing  the  repression 
of  women  in  South  America  under  the  Spanish  social 
code,  and  as  saying  that  this  conservative  spirit  has  been 
broken,  and  that  "feminism  as  a  social  rebellion,  with 
all  of  its  exaggerations,  desires  that  it  have  a  place  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  home,  in  the  university,  in  business, 
and  in  the  professions,  sciences,  and  politics." 

REPORTS  AXD  DENIALS  have  been  flying  about  Wash- 
ington in  relation  to  the  possibility  that  under  the 
Anglo-Japanese  pact  Great  Britain  proposed  to  seek 
Japanese  military  aid.  should  the  troubles  in  India  lead 
to  widespread  insurrection.  The  American  Commission 
to  Promote  Self-government  in  India  stated  that,  on  ad- 
viees  received  from  London  and  Tokyo,  it  believed  the 
British  had  asked  Japanese  aid.  From  Japanese  official 
sources  in  Washington  came  emphatic  denial  of  the  re- 
ports, and  a  statement  that  there  is  neither  express  nor 
implied  provision  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact  for  Jap- 
anese intervention  in  India.  The  Anglo-Japanese  pact 
will  terminate  when  ratifications  of  the  Four-Power  pact 
are  exchanged. 

GREAT  BRITAIN*  seems  to  have  accepted  the  American 
claim  to  the  right  of  equal  economic  treatment  in  Brit- 
ish mandated  territories.  At  least  we  are  informed  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been  granted  exploring 
rights  in  the  oil  fields  of  Palestine  in  spite  of  the  British 
objection  that  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  a  Brit- 
ish corporation,  had  acquired  certain  monopoly  rights  tn 
the  oil  fields  of  Mesopotamia  prior  to  1914. 

IN  THE  LATTER  PART  OK  MARCH  rumors  became  fre- 
quent in  Washington  that  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  would  soon  be  re-estab- 
lished. These  rumors,  which  apparently  came  from  au- 
thoritative sources,  indicated  that  there  was  agreement 
between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  in  all  re- 
spects except  as  to  procedure.  Mexico,  it  was  said,  was 
willing  to  give  written  guarantees  that  the  property  of 
Americans  acquired  before  the  adoption  of  the  1918  con- 
stitution would  not  be  confiscated.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  insisted  upon  that.  But  the  government  of 


President  Obregon  wanted  the  United  States  first  to 
give  it  recognition,  while  the  Harding  Administration 
wanted  the  written  guarantee  placed  in  its  hands,  to  be 
followed  by  recognition.  An  impression  prevails  in  some 
usually  well-informed  quarters  that  within  a  relatively 
short  time  President  Obregon  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
at  home  to  risk  giving  this  country  the  guarantee  before 
obtaining  recognition. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  UNCLE  SAM  in  his  outlying  pos- 
sessions do  not  lessen,  particularly  in  Porto  Rico.  E. 
Mont  Reily,  of  Missouri,  the  lately  appointed  governor, 
has  been  able  to  keep  a  huge  volume  of  smoke  on  the 
horizon,  whether  or  not  he  has  started  any  fires.  On 
April  7  the  Associated  Press  cabled  from  San  Juan  that 
the  governor  and  two  other  officials  had  been  presented 
by  the  grand  jury  for  misuse  of  public  funds.  The  dis- 
patch indicated  that  the  grand  jury  and  District  Judge 
Foote  were  not  in  accord  as  to  the  value  of  the  present- 
ment. Later,  intimations  appeared  that  the  governor 
had  or  would  soon  discharge  the  district  attorney  who 
had  advised  the  grand  jury.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
Porto  Rican  delegate  in  Congress  fiercely  denounced  the 
Reily  administration. 

THE  FIFTH  PAX  AMERICAN-  CONFERENCE,  it  is  now 
announced,  will  probably  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
March,  1923.  Secretary  Hughes  ha$  appointed  Henry 
White  one  of  the  members  of  the  United  States  Pan 
American  Committee,  an  appointment  which  probably 
means  that  Mr.  White  will  be  one  of  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  to  the  conference.  Mr.  White  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  delegation  to  the  fourth  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910.  He  has 
also  served  on  other  Pan  American  commissions.  Each 
of  the  Pan  American  countries  has  a  similar  committee 
to  advise  with  its  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  As  wit'i 
previous  conferences,  the  gathering  in  Chile  will  un- 
doubtedly deal  with  economic  and  commercial  questions, 
including  treaties,  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights, 
uniformity  in  consular  documents,  and  in  census  and 
commercial  statistics,  the  continuance  of  treaties  on 
pecuniary  claims,  and  methods  of  improving  mail,  pas- 
x-iiger,  and  express  steamship  service,  especially  between 
Xorth  and  South  America.  Other  matters  sure  to  come 
up  are  the  interchange  of  students  and  professors  and 
other  similar  matters  affecting  relations  between  the 
>tates  of  Pan  America. 

GANDHI  AND  HIS  CHIEF  LIEUTENANT,  Shankerlal 
Hanker,  were  tried  before  a  special  sessions  judge  at 
Ahmedabad.  It  was  charged  that  Gandhi  had  brought 
about  disaffection  to  the  government  and  had  incited  the 
people  to  overthrow  the  established  authorities,  preach- 
ings which  had  led  to  serious  disturbances  in  Bombay. 
Madras,  and  Chauri-Chaura.  Both  the  accused  pleaded 
guilty.  Under  date  of  March  18  the  trial  was  concluded. 
The  judge  sentenced  Gandhi  to  six  years'  "simple  im- 
prisonment" and  Banker  to  one  year  "simple  imprison- 
ment" and  a  fine  of  $300.  In  the  meantime  religious 
mystics  turn  toward  Gandhi  in  numbers  reminding  us 
of  the  followers  of  Francis  of  Assisi  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Italian  renaissance. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  MEXICAN  MIND.  By  \]'<ill<iw  'ri/'.iii/ixun.  Little.  Brown 
and  Company.  Boston.  liiiiL'.  I1]).  I-XII.  !-:;<>.!.  Index. 
.fli.riO  net. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  sought  to  reveal  lo  the  thought  of  the 
Tinted  States  the  working  of  tin-  minds  of  the  Mexican 
people.  He  believes  the  study  and  understanding  of  the 
Mexiean  mind  must  precede  understanding  of  and  c:>-oper,i- 
tion  with  the  Mexican  people,  not  to  consider  the  effectua- 
tion of  the  undoubted  widespread  altruistic  impulse  in  the 
American  people  to  play  the  part  of  a  beneficent  brother  to 
the  weary  men  and  women  across  the  Uio  Crande. 

"The  generous  welcome  which  the  critics  anil  the  public 
accorded  'The  People  of  Mexico'  (an  earlier  volume  from  his 
pen)  brought  forth  but  one  serious  criticism."  l.e  writes, 
"and  that  was  of  failure  to  delineate  a  solution  for  the 
ditiiculties  that  were  described.  And  yet  tin  re  has  always 
been  but  one  solution — the  education  of  the  Mexican  mass. 
All  else  is  but  subterfuge  and  momentary  relief.  The  de- 
tails of  that  educational  solution  which  I  have  now  set  forth 
in  this  book  required,  for  their  understanding,  an  exposition 
of  Mexican  character.  Here.  then,  is  that  exposition."  .  .  . 

A  large  contract;  but  Mr.  Thompson  approaches  it  witli 
zeal  and  sympathy,  and  withal  with  modesty.  His  study  in 
the  psychology  of  the  Mexican  people  is  a  faithful  and  in- 
formative work,  tracing  the  creation  of  the  fact,  as  it  is 
found  today  in  Mexico,  from  the  early  mingling  of  races,  on 
down  through  the  many  obscure  stages.  And  he  has  escaped 
pedantry.  His  Iwok  is  replete  with  swift,  flashing,  reveal 
ing  pictures  of  the  incidents  of  Mexican  life:  and  the  reader 
will  lay  it  down  at  the  end  with  something  like  a  sense  of 
having  lived  with  the  Mexicans,  plus  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
telligent and  sincere  man  trying  his  best  from  day  to  day 
to  explain  the  inner  meaning  of  the  things  seen  and  heard. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  NATTRK  OF  T.vmt.\. \TIO.\.\I.  RM.ATIO.NS. 
Ky  Kilininiil  A.  \Vtitxli.  N.  ./..  I'll.  l>.  The  Macmillan  Co.. 
New  York.  I'p.  1-:i!«).  App-ndix. 

Dr.  Walsh,  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  (icorge- 
town  University,  has  here  assembled  a  number  of  lectures 
that  were  delhered  before  his  classes  and  the  public  in  the 
winter  of  I'.KiO-liKil.  Realizing  the  new  place  in  inter- 
national affairs  —  the  newly  imposed  leadership  -of  the 
United  States,  he  sought  to  bring  to  his  stud.-nts  the  best 
authorities  for  a  survey  of  the  history  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

And  the  same  generosity  that  gave  the  public  the  benefit 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  now  leads  to  publi- 
cation in  this  volume  of  those  believed  likely  to  be  of  per- 
manent value.  Tile  list  of  lecturers  whose  work  appears  in 
the  volume  is  sulticient  testimony  of  its  worth  and  of  its  right 
to  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  knowledge-seeking  people.  These 
lecturers  are  Stephen  I'.  Duggan.  Michael  I.  Rnstovtseff. 
Carlton  J.  II.  Hayes,  James  I?rown  Scott.  James  Lawrence 
Laiighliu.  John  Bassett  Moore.  Ksteban  Cil  Borges,  Leo  S. 
Rowe,  1'aul  S.  Reinseh,  and  Edwin  M.  I  {orchard. 

RUSSIA'S  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  Di'itiM;  Tin-:  LAST  HALF  CK.N- 
•ri'iiY.  By  Hiimii  N.  I.  Kni-ff.  n.  ('.  L.  The  Macmillan 
(V-mpany.  New  York.  1!)±J.  I'p.  1-217.  Index. 

This  is  a  book  of  ten  chapters,  each  chapter  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  KortT  before  the  Institute  of  Poli- 
tics at  Williams  College  during  the  summer  of  lirjl.  The 
lectures  cover  the  period  of  the  last  half  century  and  deal 
with  the  relations  between  Russia  and  I  lie  following :  France. 
F.ngland.  China.  Japan,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  States, 
(iermaiiy.  and  Sweden.  The  ninth  chapter  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  conclusion.  The  tenth  and  last,  dealing  interestingly 
with  secret  diplomacy,  has  no  legitimate  place  in  the  book. 
Baron  KortT  was  at  one  time  Professor  of  Russian  Law  and 
History  at  the  University  of  llelsingfors.  Finland,  and  at  the 
Women's  University.  Petrograd.  He  is  now  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  School  of  Foreign  Service,  (icorgc- 
town  University,  Washington.  D.  C.  The  main  thesis  of  the 

book  is  indisputable,   namely,   that   little  can   be  underst 1 

of  the  modern  tangle  of  Kuropean  affairs   without  a   famil- 
iarity with  Russia's  foreign   relations.     If  one  is  interested 


to  know  the  mysteries  of  modern  politics  in  Knropr.  this 
clear,  succinct,  and  informed  series  of  papers  will  lie  of  gen- 
uine service.  There  is  nothing  truer  In  modern  contemporary 
international  politics  than,  as  the  author  says,  "that  without 
Russia  there  is  no  peace  in  L'nrope,  and  that  the  progre<s  of 
civilization  depends  very  much  on  the  return  of  the  great 
Slav  nation  to  normal  life  and  international  intercourse." 

THK  BRITISH  YEAH  BOOK  OK  I.NTKR.NATIONAI  LAW.  V.rjo-lM. 
Published  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  .V  Stotighton,  17  Warwick  Square.  1C.  C.  4.  Lon- 
don. I-VIII.  1-12!»1'. 

THE   BRITISH   YEAR   BOOK   OK    I  \n:i;\ AITONAI.    LAW.   l!)l!l-2: 
Henrv    Frowde   and    Hodder   &    Stotighton,    London.      I- 
VIII,  1-272. 

These  two  volumes  are  the  beginning  of  a  periodical  in 
the  interest  ol  international  law.  The  editor-  of  the  lirst 
volume  is  Cyril  M.  Picciotto.  and  the  editorial  committee 
are:  Sir  ICrle  Richards.  Prof.  A.  Pearce  Iliggins.  Sir  John 
MacDonnell,  Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  and  1C.  A.  Whittuck.  The  sec- 
ond volume  appears  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Sir  Cecil 
Hurst,  Prof.  A.  Pearce  Higgles,  and  1C.  A.  Whittuck.  in  co- 
operation with  the  British. Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

The  work  thus  begun  is  an  evidence  that  British  juris- 
consults are  not  unmindful  of  the  vital  elements  in  interna- 
tional law.  The  war  and  discussions  of  international  ques- 
tions have  made  it  imperative  that  international  law  shall 
be  re-examined.  Well-informed  and  careful  contributions 
to  the  science  of  international  law  are  needed  now  as  never 
before.  The  aim  of  the  editors  is  to  apply  the  fruits  of  re- 
search to  the  problems  of  the  day  by  printing  in  this  con- 
venient form  \\orthy  contributions  to  the  science  of  interna- 
tional law.  So.  in  the  lirst  volume  we  have  such  articles  as 
"The  British  Prize  Courts  and  the  War."  by  Sir  ICrle  Rich- 
ards; "Sovereignty  and  the  League  of  .Nations."  by  Sir 
Ceoffrey  Butler:  "The  Neutrality  of  Bra7.il."  and  "The 
Legal  Administration  of  Palestine  under  the  British  Military 
Occupation":  also  biographical  articles  about  Professor  Op- 
peiiheim.  Heinrich  Lammasch.  Dr.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  and  Dr. 
Pitt  Cobbett.  In  this  first  volume  there  are  also  a  list  of 
international  agreements  for  3!llil-L!0,  :',-  pages  of  biography. 
and  cases  dealing  with  international  law  decided  by  the 
ICnglish  courts  during  the  year  l!tl!l.  In  the  second  volume 
Dr.  P..  C.  J.  Ijoder  and  Sir  H.  ICrle  Richards  have  articles  on 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and  its  juris- 
diction. Dr.  Andrew  ICric  Jackson  has  a  "Digest  of  Cases." 
and  there  are  other  articles  covering  "Submarine  Cables  and 
International  Law."  "The  Kffect  of  War  on  Treaties."  "Prize 
Court  Procedure."'  "Protectorates  and  Mandates."  "The  Work 
of  the  League  of  Nations."  etc.  The  editors  appeal  for  sub- 
scribers, as  the  work  appears  independently.  Their  appeal 
should  meet  with  a  generous  response. 

'I'll':  ICvoi  I'Ttox  OF  \Voiiii)  PEACE.  ICssays  arranged  and 
edited- by  F.  N.  Murrin.  Oxford  University  Press.  Lon- 
don. 1!>1>1.  Pp.  1-191. 

Here  we  have  eleven  lectures  by  ten  different  persons  de- 
livered at  the  fourth  of  the  Unity  Schools  held  at  Wood- 
brooke  in  August.  l!>l!<t.  The  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
present  something  of  an  historical  introduction  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  Prof.  Arnold  Toyubee  tells  of  "Alexander  and 
Hellenism."  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  analysis  relating 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff's  lecture  on  "The  Work 
of  Rome."  a  rather  scholastic  and  undigested  mass  of  irrele- 
vant material.  H.  W.  C.  Davis  discourses  on  "Innocent  the 
Third  and  the  Medieval  Church."  and  concludes:  "It  is  pos- 
sible and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  in.  time  a  code  of 
international  morality  will  be  enforced  by  the  weight  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world."  Mr.  <;.  N.  Clark  has 
twenty-rive  pages  on  "(Jrotius  and  International  Law."  Mr. 
<;.  I',  (toocli  deals  with  "The  French  Revolution  as  a  World 
Force'';  Prof.  C.  R.  lioazley  with  "The  Congress  of  Vienna." 
and  Frederick  Whelen  with  "The  League  of  Nations  in  lie- 
ing."  The  weakest  and  least  helpful  of  the  lectures  is  "An 
Apology  for  a  World  Utopia."  by  H.  C.  Wells.  The  book 
would  have  been  better  had  this  utterance  by  our  rapidly 
changing  international-universalist  been  omitted. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  Its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  In  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "Is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences; and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower   the   Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees  for  the  performance  of  such   duties  as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position wherever  feasible  and   practicable,   in   their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To   organize   a    Commission   of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable   character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled  by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up  an   international   court   of   justice   with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law  for  the  decision   of  all  questions  involving  its  prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to   apply    international    law    to    all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish   their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,  as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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THIS  SOCIETY 

IN  OUR  LAST  NUMBER  we  were  forced  to  remind  our 
readers  that  if  the  American  Peace  Society  was  to 
get  the  $15,000  under  the  terms  of  the  offer  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  friends  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
to  come  forward  with  approximately  $5,000  before  June 
30,  1922.  "\Ve  are  able  now  to  report  that  the  amount 
remaining  to  be  raised  is  $2,100. 


OUR  PAMPHLET,  "THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  OF 
1787,"  has  been  called  for  by  some  20,000  persons. 
Only  a  lack  of  funds  keeps  us  from  supplying  a  poten- 
tial demand  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Every  dollar  subscribed  for  this  purpose  will  be  doubled 
by  the  terms  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment's  offer. 


THE  NINETY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's headquarters  Friday,  May  26,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  be  held  at  Rauscher's,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the 
evening  at  7.30  o'clock. 

Members  of  the  American  Peace  Society  wishing  to 
attend  this  dinner  should  notify  this  office  on  or  before 
the  22d  of  May.  The  dinner  will  cost  approximately 
five  dollars  a  plate. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  GENOA 

THE  FACTS  we  get  of  the  Genoa  Conference  are  far 
from  encouraging.  The  center  of  the  picture  is 
Russia.  France  and  Belgium  have  financial  interests  in 
Russia,  and  on  a  large  scale.  Other  nations  have  similar 
interests  in  Russia ;  hut  in  1920  the  French  credit  in 
Russia  amounted  to  over  thirteen  billion  francs,  of 
which  about  ten  billions  were  loaned  by  private  citizens. 
In  France  there  is  no  faith  that  the  Soviet  Government 
intends  to  respect  these  obligations.  The  situation  ex- 
isting between  Belgium  and  Russia  is  relatively  as 
serious.  Naturally  both  France  and  Belgium  are  con- 
cerned that  neither  they  nor  their  citizens  shall  lose 
their  property  in  Russia.  They  are  standing  together 
in  their  insistence  upon  their  rights.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed at  Genoa  that  Soviet  Russia  should  return  or 
restore  the  private  property  of  the  French,  Belgians,  and 
other  foreigners  or  failing  that,  compensate  all  foreign 
interests  for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  confiscation  or 
sequestration  in  Russia;  but  that,  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  compensation,  the  former 
owner  can  submit  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  mixed 
arbitration  tribunal.  If  the  tribunal  decides  that  the 
compensation  offered  by  the  Soviet  is  just,  the  plaintiff 
must  accept  the  reward ;  but  if  not,  he  must  be  satisfied 
to  receive  from  the  Soviet  Government  "the  right  to 
enjoy  his  property  under  conditions  at  least  as  favor- 
able for  him  in  everything  concerning  its  use  and  its 
free  disposition  as  existed  when  in  previous  possession." 
The  Belgian  complaint  is  that  such  an  arrangement 
underestimates  the  importance  of  restitution  and  over- 
emphasizes compensation.  It  would  mean  simply  that 
Belgians  would  be  permitted  to  lease  property  which  in 
fact  belongs  to  them.  This  proposed  adjustment  is 
founded  in  the  claim  of  the  Russians  that  any  other  ar- 
rangement would  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  communist 
principle  of  State  ownership.  While  French  interests  in 
the  petroleum  fields  do  not  equal  those  of  certain  other 
States,  the  French-owned  properties  in  Russia,  particu- 
larly in  the  industrial  region  of  Donetz,  are  very  large. 
Belgium's  property  rights  in  Russia  amount  to  three 
billion  francs,  gold.  Both  Belgium  and  France  take 
the  position  that  they  are  standing  simply  for  the  rights 
of  property,  communism  or  no  communism. 

In  the  meantime  opinion  in  certain  quarters  is,  as  is 
the  fashion,  quite  hostile  to  France.  This  is  illustrated 
by  James  Henry  Thomas'  warning  to  France,  speaking 
at  a  labor  demonstration  at  Derby,  England,  May  9, 
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when  he  declared  that,  with  the  possibility  of  war 
almost  as  threatening  today  as  in  August,  1914,  "if 
France  is  determined  to  follow  a  warlike  policy  she 
must  proceed  by  herself,  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  sick  of  war  and  are  not  going  to  be  parties  to  it." 

The  Genoa  Conference  was  advertised  as  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  Russia,  to  bring  Germany  back 
into  the  European  fold,  and  to  set  up  a  "Four-power 
Pact"  for  the  nations  of  Europe.  None  of  these  things 
has  been  accomplished  or  seems  capable  of  accomplish- 
ment. Russia's  demand  for  recognition  and  a  govern- 
ment loan,  the  French  demands,  the  Belgian  demands, 
the  German-Russian  Treaty,  the  miasmatic  aftermaths 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  are  apparently  still  too  much 
for  European  brains  and  character. 

The  whole  difficulty  revolves  around  Russia.  The 
whole  difficulty  in  Russia  revolves  around  property. 
The  whole  difficulty  with  property  consists  in  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  abolished  private  property,  including 
the  private  and  public  property  of  non-Russians.  Both 
France  and  Belgium  are  opposed  to  any  general  Euro- 
pean peace  treaty  until  Russia  recognizes  the  sanctity 
of  their  property.  That  is  sanity. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  talk  of  a  non-aggression 
compact  is  futile.  Why  hope  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  Russia?  Why  try  to  settle  problems  relating  to 
frontiers?  The  Russian  oil  fields,  the  Russo-German 
Treaty,  the  plans  for  an  international  consortium  for 
the  exploitation  of  Russia — these  are  all  nuts  difficult  to 
crack.  Until  Russia  is  reformed,  they  cannot  be 
cracked. 

Lloyd-George,  fighting  for  his  political  life,  is,  it  ap- 
pears, destined  to  fail  in  his  attempt  to  play  the  role 
of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  in  the  conference.  He  is  not 
up  to  the  job,  mentally  or  morally.  Advices  from  abroad 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  has  been  inexcusably  misled, 
or  that  he  is  still  a  party  to  the  familiar  European 
game  of  catch-as-catch-can.  Indirections,  kaleidoscopic 
policies,  will  fail,  as  undoubtedly  they  ought.  Tem- 
porizing with  the  Soviet  regime,  to  the  undoing  of  the 
conference  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  world,  is 
not  the  way  to  a  stabilized  Europe.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  selfrespecting  nations  to  flirt  with  or  to  make 
love  to  the  group  of  self-appointed  destroyers  of  Russia. 
The  streak  of  flabby  insincerity  in  the  basic  plans  for 
the  conference  has  been  apparent  from  the  outset.  No 
one  at  Genoa  seems  able  to  lead,  and  leadership  is 
indispensable  at  Genoa.  A  correspondent  writes  to  us 
out  of  Europe  as  follows : 

"If  there  is  any  one  man  who  is  more  responsible  than 
any  other  for  European  retardation  and  the  miserable 
conditions  following  the  Armistice,  that  man  is  Lloyd- 
George.  Poincare  is  absolutely  right.  And,  if  there  is 


to  be  serious  trouble  later,  it  will  again  be  France  who 
uses  her  army  to  protect  the  world,  other  parts  of  which 
have  to  bicker  and  delay  and  hitch  and  back  and  fill. 

"America  came  in  when  she  saw  herself  seriously 
threatened,  slipped  out  without  much  injury,  has  now 
the  world's  wealth,  and  thinks  she  is  fairly  secure. 
She  is  not.  The  Pacific  question  on  one  coast  is  not 
disposed  of  with  any  real  guarantee  of  permanence.  Led 
by  Lloyd-George,  various  forces  in  Europe  are  doing 
their  best  to  open  the  gates  to  Bolshevism,  and  if  that 
flood  once  gets  really  loose,  there  isn't  a  finer  forcing 
garden  anywhere  in  the  world  for  it  than  America.  It 
is  not  'Russia'  at  Genoa ;  it  is  'Bolsheviks' ;  and  that 
fact  should  not  be  forgotten.  Those  waves  can  readily 
wash  across  the  Atlantic. 

"Remember  German  disaffection  in  America  during 
the  war ;  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  it.  Remember  present 
American  industrial  difficulties  and  unemployment. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  substantial  area  of  soil  quite  ready 
for  the  destructive  policy  loved  by  the  Bolsheviks." 

Our  own  view  is  that  the  United  States  need  fear 
nothing  from  the  Communists,  but  the  references  to 
the  British  Prime  Minister  in  this  letter  are  interesting. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  seems  to  think  that  a  loan  to  the 
Soviet  Government  may  be  desirable;  but  he  hides  be- 
hind the  statement  that  the  thing  is  quite  impossible, 
not  because  he  thinks  such  a  thing  undesirable,  but 
"because  the  parliaments  of  the  various  countries  able 
to  make  such  a  loan  would  riot  approve  it."  That  is  not 
brave  language.  It  is  cowardly  talk.  Neither  does  it 
serve  any  purpose  to  tell  the  Bolsheviki  at  Genoa  that 
if  they  will  "restore  the  confidence  of  the  world,  Russia 
can  get  all  the  money  she  needs."  That,  too,  is  just 
shifty  business.  There  can  be  no  "confidence"  in  an 
irresponsible  Russia. 

We  cannot  go  forward  by  going  backward.  Even 
Lloyd-George  cannot  play  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  When  he  declares  in  the 
Cannes  resolution  that  Russia  has  a  right  to  have  any 
property  regime  the  Russians  like,  he  is  on  one  side 
of  the  fence;  when  he  says  in  the  same  instrument  that 
if  Russia  is  to  get  outside  help  she  must  restore  or 
compensate  for  the  investments  private  capital  has 
made  in  that  land,  he  is  playing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence;  for  Russia  cannot  do  both  of  these  things. 
The  Bolsheviki  cannot  both  recognize  and  refuse  to 
recognize  the  private  ownership  of  property,  even  if 
they  agree  to  do  so,  as  Lloyd-George  proposes. 

The  stage  at  Genoa  was  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  up  a  Soviet-ruined  Russia  to  the  end  that  a 
hungry  Europe  might  get  something  to  eat.  The  play 
is  a  failure.  Whiffling  policies  have  turned  Genoa  into 
a  publicity  bureau  for  the  most  discredited  group  of 
political  bunglers  of  modern  times,  with  the  result  that 
these  shysters  are  arrogantly  demanding  not  only  recog- 
nition, but  enormous  loans  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  only  France  and  Belgium  in  this 
situation  are  saving  Pjurope. 

When  the  Russian  people  get  hold  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment, then,  and  not  until  then,  can  the  results  of  the 
tragic  mismanagement  of  economic  and  political  affairs 
in  Russia  be  overcome.  Freedom  of  property'  must  be 
restored  in  Russia.  It  may  not  come  at  once,  but  come 
it  will.  Production  and  transportation  will  wait  until 
that  is  accomplished.  When  we  say  that  salvation  must 
come  from  within  Russia,  that  is  precisely  what  we 
mean.  Without  production,  there  can  be  no  trade. 
Without  trade,  there  can  be  no  reliability.  Without 
reliability,  there  can  be  no  political  recognition. 

The  United  States  Government  did  well  to  stay  away 
from  Genoa,  for  Genoa  has  not  been  able  to  re-establish, 
not  even  to  visualize,  the  principles  of  life,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  contract,  the  guarantees  of  property,  the  rights 
of  free  labor,  real  basic  things  upon  which  a  workable 
civilization  must  rest. 

But  if  the  Genoa  Conference  should  fail  in  every  one 
of  the  projects  proposed  at  the  outset,  it  will  prove  to 
have  been  of  service.  The  calling  of  the  conference  was 
inevitable.  The  work  of  the  conference  has  been  far 
more  arduous  than  that  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
It  marks  another  step  toward  the  new  Europe  that  is  to 
be.  The  French  and  Belgians  have  dined  with  Germans 
and  Russians.  That  is  a  statement  more  significant  than 
it  sounds.  The  reports  of  the  commissions  show  that 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  bringing  to  light  agffin  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  States  can  live  in  peace. 
Sound  currency,  balanced  budgets,  personal  and  prop- 
erty rights,  the  sanctity  of  contract,  the  equality  of 
States  under  the  law — these  are  the  things  which  be- 
cause of  the  Conference  in  Genoa  have  become  more 
apparent  not  only  to  the  statesmen,  but  to  the  people  of 
Europe. 

Since  writing  these  words  the  situation  at  Genoa  has 
darkened.  The  delegates  have  tried  to  save  the  situation 
by  developing  what  is  known  as  the  "Hague  Plan," 
under  which  the  powers  would  be  asked  to  send  delegates 
to  The  Hague.  June  15,  to  choose  a  commission  of  ex- 
pert* which  shall  have  ten  days  to  agree  upon  some  solu- 
tion of  the  Russian  problems  of  credits,  debts,  and  pri- 
vate property.  If  such  a  statement  is  approved  by  the 
respective  governments,  including  Russia,  a  conference 
shall  be  called  June  26,  for  a  maximum  period  of  three 
months,  to  reach  an  agreement  to  be  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernments. The  Unit*'.]  States  was  invited  to  join  the 
commission  at  The  Hague ;  but,  fortunately,  our  govern- 
ment has  had  the  wisdom  to  decline.  The  Russian 
memorandum  of  May  11  cannot  even  be  discussed  by  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  nation,  even  Russia.  But  it  is  the  privilege  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  self-respecting  nations  to  decide  the 
company  they  shall  keep. 


A  LEGITIMATE  SERVICE  TO  THE 
WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 

THE  SAXKST  utterance  we  have  read  relating  to  our 
service  to  the  wounded  soldiers  has  come  to  us  in 
Bulletin  Xumber  1  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute,  District  4. 
We  read :  "The  best  bonus  that  the  government  or  the 
American  people  can  give  to  the  wounded  soldiers  is 
re-education  suited  to  their  special  needs."  That  sen- 
tence points  the  way.  Only  in  the  rarest  instance  ought 
physical  disability  to  mean  social  dependency.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  wounded  men  will  wish  to  play 
their  part  as  self-sustaining  units.  If  because  of  educa- 
tional limitations  or  lack  of  vision  any  are  unable  to 
hold  their  own,  education  must  supply  the  need.  To 
give  them  such  an  education  would  be  a  "bonus"  worthy 
of  support.  To  paraphrase  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
sage  remarks,  if  we  empty  our  pocketbooks  into  their 
heads,  nobody  can  take  our  gifts  away  from  these  de- 
serving ones.  Education,  vocational  or  otherwise,  is 
better  than  any  other  "handout,"  be  it  a  bonus  or  a 
pension.  As  far  as  possible,  we  must  avoid  pauperizing 
these  our  broken  men. 

The  Soldiers'  Institute — a  living,  moving,  breathing 
service — ought  to  succeed.  Xone  doubts  the  duty  we 
owe  to  these  sightless,  armless,  legless,  and  ofttimes 
homeless  men,  to  whom  we  promised  so  much  when  we 
urged  them  to  offer  their  all  to  the  cause  which  we 
thought  demanded  it.  True,  the  new  Veterans'  Bureau 
established  under  the  Sweet  bill  out  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau,  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Bureaus  of  Public  Health  are  adminis- 
tering to  war  veterans.  We  are  spending  $108,000,000 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  our  ex-soldiers.  But 
there  are  many  thousands  not  eligible  for  vocational 
training  under  the  rules  of  this  bureau.  We  are  told 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia there  are  over  36,000  of  such  men,  over  172,000 
in  our  nation  at  large.  Manifestly,  here  is  a  special 
group  requiring  special  attention. 

Then,  too,  there  are  not  a  few  among  this  number 
ambitious  to  succeed  in  the  fine  arts,  for  which  their 
talents  and  even  their  disabilities  especially  fit  them. 
Many  of  them  are  capable  of  becoming  musicians  or 
sculptors  or  painters  or  draftsmen,  including  cartoonists. 
Some  of  these  men  could  be  led  to  win  their  way  in 
journalism,  short-story  writing,  advertisement  writing, 
and  the  like.  Other  promising  fields  are  agriculture, 
horticulture,  stock-raising,  engineering,  plus  the  arts. 
Undoubtedly  art  is  as  essential  to  the  lives  of  these 
men  as  it  is  to  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  us.  From  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute  we  quote : 

"Industry  without  art  is  sordid,  and  takes  the  joy  out 
of  life. 
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"Art  was  an  element  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  It 
helped  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  soldier  in  action 
and  helped  to  restore  him  to  health  in  the  hospitals.  It 
will  infuse  new  hope  and  ambition  into  his  life  and  will 
make  him  a  happier  and  a  more  useful  citizen. 

"Another  great  asset  to  these  war-weary,  homesick 
men  will  be  the  home  touch  made  possible  by  the  group- 
ing of  the  soldier-students  into  numerous  small  units. 

"Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  the  noted  sculptor,  who  is 
educational  director  of  the  Soldiers'  Institute,  has  aptly 
put  the  idea  in  an  inscription  on  a  recent  bas-relief : 

"  'Work  is  the  salvation  of  man ; 
The  joy  of  work  is  production ; 
The  flower  of  production  is  art; 
The  production  of  art  leads  to  religion. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation,  we 
must  make  a  religion  of  our  liberty.'  " 

Whether  or  not  the  Soldiers'  Institute  is  to  succeed 
we  cannot  tell.  It  ought  to  succeed.  In  addition  to 
the  services  we  have  mentioned,  there  remains  the  job 
of  furnishing  and  securing  work  for  as  many  of  these 
men  as  possible.  We  are  told  that  over  half  a  million 
of  them  are  out  of  employment.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
Every  man  out  of  work  is  an  economic  drag  to  the 
community.  The  major  remedy  is  education.  The 
basic  reconstruction  for  the  next  generation  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  education.  If  many  of  these  men 
are  not  to  remain  helpless  burdens  on  the  community, 
they  must  be  educated.  Society's  duty  to  these  men 
and  to  itself  is  to  furnish  this  education. 


THE  MYSTERY  WAR  IN  CHINA 

AN  INSCRUTABLE  war  within  the  heart  of  an  inscrut- 
able China  has  possibly  come  to  an  inscrutable  end. 
Chang  Tsao-lin  until  a  few  days  ago  was  an  officer  of 
the  central  government  at  Peking  and  Inspector  General 
of  Manchuria,  with  alleged  leanings  toward  sinister 
Japanese  influences.  General  Wu  Pei-fu  is  a  scholarly 
inhabitant  of  central  China,  with  no  suspicions  attached 
to  him  of  Nipponese  taint.  Farther  south  is  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  head  of  the  Canton  Government  and  of  the  southern 
armies,  and  another  conspicuous  military  leader,  Tsau 
Kun.  Both  Chang  and  Wu  claimed  to  be  fighting  for 
the  unification  of  China;  but  Wu  did  not  approve 
Chang's  gift  of  three  million  dollars  to  Dr.  Sun's  Canton 
expedition.  They  have  had  a  series  of  battles  strictly 
according  to  Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules.  General  Wu 
has  been  given  the  decision,  and  Chang  is  headed  in  the 
direction  of  Manchuria  with  his  son,  who  is  reported  to 
be  seriously  wounded. 

The  mystery  of  it  all  is  as  deep  as  the  mystery  of  the 
Chinese  character.  We  are  told  that  there  can  be  no 
such  things  as  laws  of  war.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
true  of  the  Chinese.  They  have  laws  of  war  and  believe 


in  obeying  them.  One  of  their  laws  is  that  in  case  of 
war  the  armies  shall  not  destroy  the  railroads.  That 
law  seems  to  have  been  obeyed  except,  possibly,  by  the 
retreating  army.  Another  law  is  that  a  retreating  army 
shall  not  be  chased  into  a  town.  That  law  has  been 
obeyed.  It  is  a  law  that  armies  shooting  at  each  other 
shall  avoid  hitting  sight-seers  on  the  side  lines.  Even 
that  law  has  been  observed. 

The  war  is  over,  perhaps.  The  President  of  the  re- 
public continues  to  hold  his  job.  The  defeated  Chang, 
decreed  out  of  his  office  as  Inspector  General  of  Man- 
churia, may  receive  it  back.  He  may  skip  the  country. 
Wu  says  that  the  troops  of  the  militarists  must  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  the  unification  of  China  is  the  next 
thing.  This  must  mean  the  end  of  the  Canton  Govern- 
ment and  the  calling  of  some  sort  of  a  constitutional 
convention  in  behalf  of  a  "representative  and  democratic'' 
government.  What  the  Chinese  people,  who  "are  not 
trusted,"  will  have  to  say  is  another  one  of  the  mys- 
teries. General  Wu  may  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"constitutional  convention,"  but  they  are  meaningless 
for  the  most  part  to  the  people  of  China.  If  Wu  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  the  northern  and  southern  factions 
together  by  the  means  of  a  constitutional  convention  or 
otherwise,  a  foot-loose  Chang  in  Manchuria  may  make 
it  difficult  to  bring  that  section  into  the  union.  Wu 
realizes  this  and  is  trying  to  pacify  Manchuria  and  to 
ward  off  the  Japanese. 

Not  the  least  of  all  the  mysteries  is  that  Wu  and 
Chang  should  be  able  to  organize  armies,  array  them 
against  each  other,  and  wage  battle,  both  leaders  pro- 
claiming as  their  goal  a  united  and  a  constitutionalized 
China.  We  are  told  that  Chang  had  hoped  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  AVu  and  Tsau  Kun  in  his  ambition  to 
conquer  the  South.  Adding  to  the  complexity  of  this 
was  the  announcement  that  Sun  Yat-sen,  leader  of  the 
South,  was  Chang's  ally  against  Wu  and  Tsao.  In  this 
particular  war,  therefore,  Chang,  at  the  North,  was 
counting  on  Sun,  at  the  South,  in  his  campaign  against 
Wu.  Sun's  forces,  however,  did  not  appear;  hence 
Chang's  defeat.  Already  Wu  says  he  aims  to  straighten 
out  the  situation  in  Shantung,  to  develop  flood  preven- 
tion along  the  Yellow  and  Huai  rivers,  and  to  extend 
railway  construction  with  the  aid  of  foreign  money  and 
supervision  under  Chinese  audit.  Hanging  over  it  all 
is  the  possibility  that  the  genial  and  scholarly  general 
will  yet  have  to  fight  Chang  on  the  north,  Sun  on  the 
south,  and  perhaps  both. 

In  the  meantime  China  lives  on,  apparently  undis- 
turbed. The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  millions  take  as 
little  interest,  evidently,  in  these  little  personal  out- 
breaks as  a  pachyderm  expresses  when  touched  by  a  fly. 
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THE  WASTE  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
EFFORT 

IF  A  SURVEY  should  be  made  of  the  money  spent  by 
private  agencies  in  international  effort,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  reveal  an  enormous  waste.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  survey,  nothing  can  be  proved.  Conjecture 
there  is  aplenty. 

Some  of  this  waste,  it  seems  to  us,  is  due  to  erroneous 
thinking.  For  example,  peace  societies  continue  to  be 
born,  to  live,  but  to  die  in  their  infancy,  around  the 
world.  They  seem  to  have  no  abiding  foundations. 
Just  now  there  is  a  "No-More-War"  absolutist  inter- 
national movement,  with  members  pledged  never  to  take 
part  in  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  international  or 
civil,  whether  by  bearing  arms,  making  or  handling 
munitions,  voluntarily  subscribing  to  war  loans,  or  set- 
ting others  free  for  war  service.  We  are  told  that  this 
movement  dates  its  origin  back  to  two  German  prisoners 
influenced  by  the  Xo-Conscription  Fellowship  movement 
while  interned  in  English  camps.  There  are  evidences 
that  this  "Xo-More-War**  movement  is  spreading  around 
the  world.  It  is  very  active  in  England,  where  support- 
ing it  are  religionists,  laborites,  ex-service  men,  women, 
and  others.  The  aim  of  this  work,  so  we  are  informed, 
is  to  establish  Xo-More-War  centers  for  the  mobilization 
of  peace  opinion  in  times  of  crisis,  for  educational  effort, 
and  for  a  united  peace  demonstration  each  summer.  It 
is  ditfmilt  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  fault  in  this  move- 
ment. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  emotional 
than  informed ;  that  it  will  prove  to  be  more  fatuous 
than  successful;  that  when  the  crisis  actually  arises,  like 
the  socialist  group  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war,  it  will  simply  dissolve  in  impotence. 

In  the  city  of  Brussels,  housed  now  in  the  Palais 
Cinquantenaire,  there  is  an  international  library  formed 
by  the  union  of  some  sixty  libraries  belonging  to  various 
international  institutions  established  at  Brussels.  There 
was  held  a  congress  of  international  associations  in 
Brussels  in  1910,  out  of  which  grew  the  International 
Museum,  where  graphic  and  statistical  tables  are  ex- 
hibited showing  the  "character,  resources,  and  principal 
activities  of  most  countries.''  In  the  same  year  was 
founded  the  Union  of  International  Associations,  a 
federation  open  to  all  organizations,  private  and  public, 
which  are  not  commercial,  but  which  have  an  intellectual 
or  moral  object  in  the  interest  of  public  service.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  reported  that  230  niter- 
national  organizations  belonged  to  the  union.  We  are 
told  now  that  its  founders  aim  to  establish  an  "Inter- 
national University"  at  Brussels  as  a  center  for  higher 
international  education ;  that  its  first  session  was  held 
in  September,  1920,  with  an  attendance  of  about  one 


hundred,  and  that  a  second  one  was  held  in  the  summer 
of  1921.  Its  promoters  are  trying  to  build  a  "brain  for 
the  world."  They  hope  to  see  the  university  placed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  so  far, 
says  its  chief  promoter,  "stupidity"  has  interfered. 
Here  again  one  wonders  about  the  effectiveness  of  such 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  international  insti- 
tution built  on  these  lines.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  it  has  been  a  dream  of  some  since  the  time  of 
George  Washington  to  set  up  an  international  uni- 
versity; but  so  far  the  difficulties  have  been  insur- 
mountable. Since  1907  both  money  and  influence  have 
been  at  work  trying  to  establish  an  Academy  of  Inter- 
national Law  at  The  Hague;  so  far  without  success. 
Plans  for  an  international  university  at  Panama  have 
failed.  Where  national  universities  exist,  even  they  are 
having  hard  sledding.  The  "international"  aspects  of 
education  in  our  colleges  and  universities  of  long  stand- 
ing have  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where  there  can 
be  set  up  any  appreciable  demand  for  an  international 
university,  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere.  What  an  inter- 
national university  could  accomplish  that  universities 
already  organized  cannot  achieve  does  not  appear. 
Again,  we  fear  that  the  effort  in  Brussels  is  misdirected 
and  probably  wasteful. 

The  peace  societies,  even  the  old-line  and  established 
ones,  are  not  immune  from  criticism  in  this  respect. 
Dr.  Franz  Ritter,  writing  in  Die  Wage  of  Vienna  under 
date  of  March  11,  takes  up  the  cudgel  with  no  uncer- 
tain swing.  The  article  is  worth  reading  in  its  entirety : 

It  has  an  impressive  effect  when  men  who  have  made  gi- 
gantic fortunes  from  reckless  exploitation  or  from  manu- 
facture of  murderous  weapons  finally  dedicate  enormous 
sums  to  the  object  of  organizing  the  war  against  war  and 
of  creating  a  juster  world  order.  Even  the  greatest  oppo- 
nents of  capitalism  will  have  to  recognize  the  idealism  and 
the  tragedy  lying  in  such  a  condemnation  of  their  own  life's 
work.  But  the  tragedy  is  followed  by  a  grotesque  satire  as 
soon  as  the  great  desire  is  transformed  into  action.  Thus 
Cecil  Rhodes  left  behind  his  riches  in  order  to  realize  Inter- 
national brotherhood  through  a  great  plan  for  the  education 
of  youth.  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  set  apart  his 
millions  to  the  end  of  paving  the  way  to  world  peace,  and 
the  steel  magnate,  Carnegie,  sought  to  attain  the  same  object 
by  means  of  an  enormous  endowment. 

What  has  become  of  all  these  dreams?  Undoubtedly  much 
good  has  been  wrought,  but  how  far  does  it  remain  behind 
the  most  modest  expectations?  A  newspaper  article  gives 
us  occasion  to  consider  the  working  methods  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment.  Even  before  the  war  the  experts  answered 
questions  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoulders :  "Those  people 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  all  that  money."  Then  it  was 
reported  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment  was  getting  out  ex- 
ceedingly luxurious  editions  of  old  works  in  which  nobody 
on  earth  has  any  interest  When  a  German  professor  who 
was  requested  to  re-edit  an  old  work  on  international  law 
replied  that  this  could  be  done  with  less  expense,  he  was 
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told :  "We  have  a  given  amount  of  money  for  this  purpose 
and  we  must  expend  it."  The  same  was  true  in  the  field  of 
political  economy.  A  few  professors  received  salaries  and 
in  return  had  their  students  write  utterly  insignificant  and 
worthless  seminar  papers  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  conception  of  peace.  This  occurred  at  a  time  when  Ger- 
many was  flooded  with  Pan-German  propaganda  and  was 
being  stirred  up  to  a  spirit  of  war.  The  German  pacifists 
looked  helplessly  on,  for  they  lacked  even  the  most  modest 
financial  means  for  taking  up  the  battle  with  the  Pan-Ger- 
man war  instigators,  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  big 
business  interests. 

Now  the  Carnegie  Endowment  has  hit  upon  a  still  more 
grandiose  plan.  From  a  notice  in  the  Vienna  press  we  learn 
that  a  monumental  work  dealing  with  the  economic  history 
of  the  war  is  to  appear,  for  the  publication  of  which  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  economists  has  been  formed  in  every 
country.  Ten  volumes  are  to  be  devoted  to  Austria-Hungary 
alone.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  entire  work 
will  have  approximately  the  scope  of  the  Chinese  Encyclo- 
pedia, which  is  to  be  admired  in  the  British  Museum.  But 
we  believe  that  even  this  Chinese  Encyclopedia  will  contain 
much  more  wisdom  than  the  history  of  the  follies  and  crimes 
committed  during  the  World  War.  Yes,  after  all,  the  history 
of  human  folly  has  a  certain  value,  and  political  economists 
would  probably  be  grateful  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  if 
approximately  one  volume  on  the  economic  history  of  the 
war  should  appear  for  each  country,  although,  especially  in 
Germany,  the  most  important  chapters  have  long  since  been 
subjected  to  exhaustive  treatment,  so  that  an  urgent  need 
for  a  new  treatment  of  the  subject  is  hardly  felt.  But  ten 
volumes  for  Austria-Hungary  alone! 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  instructive  if  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  would  cause  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  economic 
disruptions  which  Wilson  brought  about  in  Europe?  It 
would  also  be  desirable  if  the  grandiose  philanthropic  work 
of  the  Americans  in  the  famine  regions  of  Europe  were  de- 
scribed— work  which  has  mitigated  the  effects  of  the  Wil- 
sonian  policy  to  some  extent.  Such  a  description  would  at 
least  contribute  to  the  dissemination  of  friendly  feelings 
among  the  nations. 

But  our  surprise  must  increase  when  we  read  who  is  to 
be  in  charge  of  this  gigantic  work.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  names  that  are  mentioned  are  good.  But  does  it  con- 
form to  the  aims  of  Carnegie  when  such  decidedly  Pan-Ger- 
man war  instigators  as  Mr.  Richard  Riedl  and  General 
Krauss  are  called  upon  to  lend  their  co-operation?  We  do 
not  know  who  belongs  to  the  German  board,  but  to  judge  by 
the  above  we  confidently  expect  that  the  Endowment  will 
publish  also  contributions  from  the  pen  of  Ludendorff  and 
Stresemann.  The  name  of  Dr.  Gustav  Gratz  also  has  a 
pleasant  ring.  As  is  well  known;  Dr.  Gratz  is  the  soul  of 
all  attempts  at  rnonarehial  restoration.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  names  of  most  of  the  collaborators  are  passed  over 
in  modest  silence.  However,  the  Wiener  Tageazeitimy,  to 
which  we  owe  this  information,  says  that  in  general  the 
official  authorities  preponderate  who  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  economic  activities  incident  to  the  war,  and  that  a 
number  of  intendants,  many  ministerial  officials,  etc.,  will 
contribute. 

This  is  the  last  straw!  How  relieved  we  felt  when  we 
hoped  to  be  rid  of  this  whole  crew  after  the  revolution.  To 
be  sure,  we  could  not  foresee  that  they  would  be  preserved  to 


us  a's  liquidating  organs.  But  now,  to  cap  the  climax,  they 
are  to  be  permitted,  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  which  Car- 
negie dedicated  for  the  war  against  war,  to  glorify  their 
beneficent  activity  in  the  conflict  which  ended  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  economic  fabric  of  Austria.  Even  the  un- 
questionably conservative  Ncucs  Wiener  Tageblatt  has 
scruples,  and  it  writes:  "The  only  question  is  whether.  In 
view  of  this  distribution  of  work,  the  description  of  the  piu- 
poses  and  measures  used  will  play  too  prominent  a  rOlo, 
while  the  representation  of  the  failures,  the  unfavorable 
practical  effects,  and  the  development  of  public  opinion  up 
to  the  revolution  will,  perhaps,  be  slighted. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  this  monumental  work  will, 
us  it  seems,  contain  no  illustrations;  otherwise  we  would 
recommend  that  the  portraits  of  all  those  heroes  of  the 
Hinterland  be  preserved  who  took  so  glorious  and  honorable 
a  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  moral  and  economic  forces 
of  the  Austrian  people.  It  would  be  a  veritable  democratic 
hall  of  fame  which  would  have  to  include  the  assiduous 
petty  officer  of  accounts,  as  well  as  the  jobbing  archduke  and 
general.  A  special  volume  containing  portraits  of  our  most 
important  war  profiteers  would  also  be  charming. 

The  accredited  peace  movement  has  become  discredited, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons;  but  discredited  it  is.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  the  tendency  to  fashion  and  to  promote 
programs  based  upon  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Where  the  work  is  sanely  buttressed  and  mixed  with 
brains,  it  meets  with  support  and  achievement.  In  too 
many  instances,  for  the  want  of  an  informed  sanity,  the 
effort  in  behalf  of  world  peace  is  misdirected  and  waste- 
ful. Even  so,  it  is  not  all  loss.  The  supreme  need  of 
needs,  reform  of  reforms,  is  the  substitution  of  the  bright 
ways  of  justice  for  the  black  deeds  of  war.  The  collect- 
ive judgments  of  foreseeing  men  and  women  will  yet 
bring  the  constructive  peace  movement  into  its 


RELIGION  neither  blushes  nor  veils  her  sacred  fires. 
In  our  own  country  the  Moody  Bible  School  of 
Chicago  and  the  Torrey  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  are 
trying  to  bring  literalism  to  life  again,  to  rehabilitate 
Milton's  Satan,  to  scare  us  once  more  with  the  bogey  of 
an  ended  world  and  the  assurance  of  a  second  coming  of 
Christ,  an  anthropomorphic  heaven,  and  the  fires  of  an 
everlasting  hell.  In  the  meantime  the  Conan  Doyles 
are  telling  us  of  their  communications  with  the  spirits 
of  the  hereafter  with  an  assurance  that  convinces  some. 
But  the  strangest  and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
recrudescence  of  mysticism  is  coming  to  us  out  of  India. 
Ram-Prassad-Dube  of  India,  writing  in  Clarte,  Paris, 
assures  us  that  no  movement  has  swept  India  since  the 
days  of  Gautama  Buddha,  with  his  message  of  love  and 
equality  among  men,  like  that  now  agitating  the  people 
in  Britain's  long  docile  possession  of  the  Far  East. 
Buddha  and  Gandhi  differ,  lie  points  out,  in  that  Buddha 
sought  the  overthrow  of  the  priestly  and  military  castes, 
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while  the  Gandhi  movement  is  political  and  economic. 
The  basic  causes  of  Gandhi's  success,  he  holds,  are  found 
in  England's  domination,  her  economic  and  political  ex- 
ploitation, plus  the  social  humiliation  of  India's  popula- 
tion. British  capital,  he  says,  has  drained  the  wealth  of 
that  rich  land,  with  the  result  that  the  Hindus  are 
chronically  undernourished  and  their  social  and  intellec- 
tual development  systematically  stunted.  The  revolt,  he 
thinks,  will  be  felt  for  all  time  to  come,  although  its 
immediate  purpose  is  only  temporary.  One  wonders 
how  far  brains  and  religion  can  be  mixed. 


currencies.  It  stands  to  reason  that  our  banker  friends 
will  do  well  to  conduct  their  operations  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  our  Department  of  State. 


HATE,  one  of  the  foul  offsprings  of  war,  dies  hard. 
The  picayunish  quality  of  this  beast  is  not  the 
least  loathsome  of  its  attributes.  In  spite  of  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  Germany  is  teaching  her  children  by 
means  of  moving  pictures  of  the  lands  stolen  from  her 
by  her  enemies.  Instruction  in  the  schools  of  France  is 
designed  to  keep  alive  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the 
war.  Xow  we  are  told  that  the  Paris  municipal  authori- 
ties, over  three  years  following  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, celebated  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Verdun.  One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  was  the 
announcement  that  the  city  fathers  had  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  one  of  the  streets,  the  Rue  de  Ham- 
bourg,  to  Rue  de  Bucarest,  "because  the  people  living 
there  suffer  under  the  indignity  of  receiving  mail  ad- 
dressed to  a  street  named  after  a  German  city." 


THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE  has  accomplished  an  un- 
expected thing.  The  American  administration  is 
more  clearly  convinced  than  formerly  that  Europe's 
financial  difficulties  will  not  be  settled  so  much  through 
governmental  agencies  as  by  private  persons,  experts  in 
their  respective  lines.  The  President  has  indicated  that 
he  has  no  objection  to  J.  P.  Morgan  sitting  with  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Allies  Reparations  Com- 
mittee nor  to  an  official  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
participating  in  a  conference  of  the  great  banks  of  issue 
of  the  world.  The  Finance  Committee  and  the  World 
Bank  Meeting  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Thus  semi-official  persons,  competent  to 
their  tasks,  are  to  address  themselves  to  matters  too 
great  for  the  politicians  gathered  at  Genoa.  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  It  is  not  the  function  of  government  to 
run  the  business  of  the  world.  Production  and  trans- 
portation are  matters  primarily  of  private  initiative  and 
concern.  It  is  an  expression  of  sanity  that  private  per- 
sons are  going  about  the  business  of  straightening  out 
the  private  enterprises.  If  there  is  to  be  an  international 
loan  for  the  credit  of  Germany,  let  the  bankers  arrange 
it.  We  are  in  agreement  with  Secretary  Hoover  that  the 
great  banks  of  issue  are  the  guardians  of  stability  in 


ONE  FEAJ?  of  the  Washington  Conference  seems  now 
to   have    been   justified,   namely,    that   the   naval 
treaty  would  be  used  as  a  plea  for  a  maximum  navy 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.     Undoubtedly  Secretary 
Hughes  is  right  in  saying  that — 

"From  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  considered,  the 
question  of  appropriate  naval  strength  is  a  relative  one. 
It  was  recognized  in  calling  the  recent  conference  that 
the  only  sound  basis  for  effecting  a  reduction  in  naval 
armament  was  through  an  agreement  among  the  naval 
powers  which  would  fix  suitable  limitations  for  their 
respective  navies  in  relation  to  each  other." 

But  we  do  not  follow  the  Secretary  when  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

"The  ratification  of  the  conference  treaties  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  policy  which 
they  defined  should  be  adhered  to.  By  agreement  of  the 
naval  powers,  construction  programs  were  virtually  aban- 
doned and  limitations  were  fixed.  It  would  be  truly  ex- 
traordinary and  a  manifest  reflection  upon  the  work  of 
the  conference  if  the  navy  of  the  United  States  were 
reduced  below  the  standard  thus  established." 

It  strikes  us  that  the  last  sentence  is  distinctly  non 
sequitur.  It  seems  to  us  an  unwarranted  twist  of  the 
facts  to  interpret  the  naval  treaty  to  mean  that  every 
nation  must  keep  its  navy  up  to  the  limitation  agreed 
upon.  Mr.  Hughes  goes  on  to  express  his  own  personal 
opinion,  to  which,  of  course,  he  is  entitled,  that  "to  alter 
that  relation  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the 
United  States,  both  impairing  its  prestige  and  putting 
its  security  in  jeopardy.''  This  is  simply  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  ancient  fallacy  that  "might  makes  right,"  and 
that  prestige  is  measured  in  terms  of  brute  force.  It  is 
a  peculiar  perversion  of  horse  sense  that  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  Great  Britain  would  feel  grieved  should  we 
decide  to  lessen  our  naval  strength.  America  ought  to 
be  curious  to  know,  and  we  are  all  entitled  to  know,  upon 
what  grounds  Mr.  Hughes  places  his  charge  that  "to 
cut  under  the  agreement  itself  would  be  likely  to  prove, 
I  believe,  an  expensive  experiment."  It  seems  to  us  that 
Representative  Garret,  of  Tennessee,  states  the  truth 
when  he  says  that  "all  that  was  binding  in  the  agreement 
was  that  we  should  not  go  above  the  5-5-3  ratio.  We  are 
not  bound  morally  or  legally  to  keep  to  that  point  if  we 
think  it  wise  to  reduce."  In  the  absence  of  more  explicit 
information,  we  may  refuse  to  be  afraid  of  the  "expen- 
sive experiment"  held  over  the  heads  of  Congressmen; 
but,  more  explicitly,  we  may  well  challenge  the  theory 
that  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  maintain  a  navy  larger 
than  we  want  because  of  our  obligations  under  the  naval 
treaty. 
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THE    "LITTLE   ENTENTE,"    ITS   GENESIS 
AND  ITS  AIMS 

By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH* 

(NOTE. — Some  may  question  the  advisability  of  discussing, 
in  the  columns  of  a'publication  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  peace,  the  genesis  and  aims  of  a  combination  like  the 
"Little  Entente,"  as  it  is  a  purely  political,  military,  and 
economic  one.  My  contention  is,  however,  that  the  only 
raison  d'etre  of  the  "Little  Entente"  is  to  help  to  secure  and 
maintain  peace  and,  if  necessary,  impose  it.  It  can  only 
thrive  and  prosper  in  a  peaceful  Europe.  Its  military  power 
(and  this  is  very  great)  could  never  be  devoted  to  a  policy 
of  aggression  and  despoilment  without  the  men  who  have 
called  it  into  being  proving  false  to  all  their  professions  and 
principles.  "Defense,  not  defiance,"  is  its  motto,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  peace  its  guiding  spirit. — G.  G.-S.) 

PRINCE  METTERNICH,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  speak- 
ing of  Italy  before  its  unity  was  achieved,  once  said : 
"Italy  is  not  a  country ;  it  is  merely  a  geographical  ex- 
pression." The  irony  of  fate  willed  it  that  this  sarcastic 
utterance  should  become  true  of  his  own  country.  That 
empire  was  not  a  country  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the 
word;  it  was  a  dynasty,  an  army,  and  a  bureaucracy. 
This  combination  under  one  head,  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  held  together  for  centuries  a  conglomeration  of 
five  different  races— Germans,  Magyars,  Slavs,  Italians, 
and  Kumanians — representing  nearly  a  score  of  nation- 
alities and  as  many  languages.  Nothing  but  a  diabolical 
skill  and  cleverness  held  together,  ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  these  disparate  elements.  It  could  not  be  described 
as  statesmanship,  for  true  statesmen  would  never  have 
created  or  kept  in  existence  that  pyramid  on  its  apex, 
the  Dual  Monarchy.  In  the  last  fifty  years,  however, 
there  were  ever-increasing  centrifugal  forces  at  work, 
tending  towards  a  disruption  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  Austria.  This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  the 
undue  preponderance  of  the  German  and  Magyar  ele- 
ments, which  formed  a  total  of  less  than  eighteen  million 
out  of  a  population  of  nearly  fifty  millions.  We  thus 
had  the  anomaly  of  a  German-Magyar  minority  ruling 
a  Slav  majority.  And  not  only  was  this  majority  de- 
prived of  its  rightful  place  in  the  body  politic,  but  it  was 
oppressed  and  held  down  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
ruling  German  and  Magyar  races. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  strong  movement  be- 
gan, the  object  of  which  was  to  .transform  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy into  a  Tri-al  one,  in  which  the  Slav  element  would 
be  given  its  proper  place  and  influence.  Such  a  move- 
ment was  undoubtedly  the  outward  expression  of  a  more 
enlightened  statesmanship,  and  if  it  had  been  carried  to 
its  legitimate  and  logical  conclusion  it  might  have  spared 
us  the  horrors  of  the  World  War.  The  movement  was, 
however,  resisted,  tooth  and  nail,  by  the  reactionaries  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest. 

But  there  was  yet  another  quarter  in  which  it  was 
viewed  with  the  deepest  suspicion  and  disfavor,  and  this 
was  in  Berlin.  The  German  Empire  saw  that  if  once 
the  Slav  elements  in  Austria-Hungary  were  given  their 

*  Mr.  Gordon-Smith  brings  to  bear  in  his  ti-imuiient  of 
conditions  in  the  east  of  Europe  the  fruits  of  keen  observa- 
tion in  that  area.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the  American  to  un- 
derstand the  currents  that  flow  through  the  conflicts  of  the 
region  that  we  believe  his  painstaking  work  is  a  high  serv- 
ice.— THE  EDITOR. 


full  political  rights  and  influence  a  radical  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  unavoidable.  The  Slav 
influence  would  inevitably  have  brought  about  a  new 
orientation  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  one  tend- 
ing to  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  with  Russia 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  German  power  and 
influence.  Berlin  saw  the  danger  and  for  quarter  of  a 
century  threw  its  whole  weight  into  the  scale  against  any 
concessions  to  the  Slav  element.  In  this  it  was  power- 
fully aided  by  the  reactionary  parties,  both  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  until  little  by  little  Germany's  influence 
became  paramount  and  the  Ballplatz  ended  by  taking  its 
orders  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  almost  without  ques- 
tion, from  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

Bit  by  bit  the  scheme  of  an  empire  of  "Mittel  Europa" 
began  to  take  form  and  substance.  To  realize  this  dream 
of  the  German  Emperor,  his  rule  would  have  had  to  ex- 
tend clear  down  the  center  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Holding  the  Cattegat  and  the 
Dardanelles,  both  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  would 
have  become  German  lakes,  Russia  would  have  been  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  all  direct  communication  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  from  being  the  most  easterly  of  Eu 
ropean  nations  would  have  become  the  most  westerly  of 
Asiatic  ones.  She  would,  slowly  but  surely,  have  been 
pushed  back  into  Asia,  while  the  German  Empire,  trans- 
formed into  "Mittel  Europa,"  would  have  dominated  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  first  step  toward  world  dominion. 

To  realize  this  grandiose  scheme  Germany,  in  addition 
to  controlling  Austria,  would  have  had  to  dominate  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  foun- 
dations of  German  power  in  the  Balkans  were  accord- 
ingly laid  with  care.  Carl  von  Hohenzollern,  a  member 
of  the  reigning  House  of  Germany,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Rumania,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  was  made  Prince,  and  later  King,  of  Bulgaria. 
German  influence  in  Greece  was  assured  by  the  Kaiser 
giving  his  sister  Sophie  in  marriage  to  the  Crown  Prince 
Constantine.  On  the  occasion  of  this  marriage  the  Kai- 
ser, after  the  wedding  at  Athens,  pushed  on  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  German- 
Turkish  Alliance,  which  was  destined  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  World  War.  General  von  der  Goltz 
and  a  large  staff  of  German  officers  were  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  reorganize  the  army,  while  the  navy  was 
put  in  charge  of  Liman  von  Sander.  The  army  was 
completely  rearmed  with  Krupp  guns  and  German-made 
rifles,  its  whole  organization  was  passed  in  review,  and 
its  drill  and  efficiency  brought  up  to  date  on  Prussian 
lines. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  huge  Empire  of  "Mittel  Europa,"  with  its 
200,000,000  inhabitants,  was  the  construction  of  an  im- 
mense railway  line,  which  was  to  form  the  backbone  of 
the  whole  system,  the  famous  Berlin-Bagdad  line.  From 
this  vertebral  column  branch  lines  would  radiate  right 
and  left,  forming  a  huge  skeleton,  which  German  skill 
and  efficiency  would  clothe  with  blood  and  muscle  by  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce. 

It  was  this  grandiose  scheme  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  finally  plunged  it  into  the  most 
tremendous  armed  conflict  humanity  has  ever  seen.  For 
this,  Germany  today  stands  at  the  bar  of  history.  The 
fact  that  she  constituted  the  brains  and  the  driving 
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power  of  this  immense  scheme  for  world  dominion  causes 
many  people  to  overlook  the  guilt  of  her  partners  and 
accomplices — Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. People  did  not  realize  previous  to  and  during  the 
World  War  that  Austria  was  just  as  guilty  as  her  Ger- 
man ally.  In  fact,  in  some  ways  she  was  more  guilty,  as 
the  scheme  of  "Mittel  Europa"  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible and  would  never  have  been  conceived  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  oppression  and  misrule  of  the  subject  races, 
crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Mag- 
yars. This  was  so  little  understood  by  many  of  the  Al- 
lied statesmen  that  they  failed  to  see  that  until  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  was  disrupted  and  dismembered  there 
could  be  no  real  peace  in  Europe.  Austrian  statesmen 
had  so  long  balanced  on  the  political  tight-rope  that  they 
were  credited  with  being  able  to  continue  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely. 

A  certain  school  of  Italian  diplomatists  even  desired, 
in  the  interest  of  that  fetish  of  European  statesmen,  the 
balance  of  power,  the  maintenance  of  Austria  as  one  of 
the  great  powers.  They  wanted,  it  is  true,  to  inflict  de- 
feat upon  her,  clip  her  wings  and  establish  Italian  su- 
periority, politically  and  militarily,  but  they  did  not 
desire  to  see  the  Austrian  Empire  disappear  entirely. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  feared  Russia  as  much, 
and  even  more,  than  they  feared  Austria-Hungary.  If 
the  Allies  should  be  victorious  ami  Austria  should  lie 
dismembered,  it  was  certain  that  the  Slav  nations — Poles, 
( 'zi/chs,  Slovaks,  Croats,  and  Serbs — would  declare  their 
independence  and  form  new  States  in  central  Europe. 
A  Polish  State  of  thirty  millions,  a  Czechoslovak  State 
of  fifteen  millions,  and  a  Greater  Serbia  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions would,  the  Italians  thought,  be  merely  outposts  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  the  greatest  military  power  in 
Europe. 

By  the  secret  treaty  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  before  the  war.  Russia  was  to  be  given  Constanti- 
nople. This  meant  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  If  a  Greater  Serbia,  the  protege  and 
ally  of  Russia,  held  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  facing  Italy, 
that  country  felt  that  any  moment  its  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  powers  in  the  Mediterranean  might  be  chal- 
lenged. It  was  this  fear  which  caused  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  and  sign  the  secret  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don in  lOlo  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble. 

The  conception  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  was,  therefore,  so  firmly  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  certain  statesmen  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  could  reconcile  themselves  with  the  idea  of 
its  dismemberment.  But  its  existence  was  such  a  de- 
fiance of  all  the  principles  of  human  justice,  and  so 
many  centrifugal  forces  were  at  work  within  it,  that 
nothing  could  save  it,  Once  the  war  was  over,  the 
debacle  commenced. 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  two  new  States,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  aggrandizement,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria  and  Hungary,  of  two  existing  ones, 
Rumania  and  Serbia.  The  new  Poland,  numerically  the 
most  important  of  what  are  known  as  the  succession 
States,  was  made  up  of  the  union  of  German.  Austrian, 
and  Russian  Poland.  Bohemia  broke  away  from  Austria 
and  Slovakia  from  Hungary  and  formed  the  Republic  of 


Czechoslovakia.  Rumania  took  over  Transylvania,  the 
Bukovino,  and  part  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  from  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary  recovered  the  Dobrudja  Province, 
which  Bulgaria  had  seized  during  the  temporary  victory 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  added  the  Russian  Ruma- 
nian-speaking Province  of  Bessarabia  to  her  possessions. 
The  Serbian-speaking  provinces  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Slavonia,  the  Batchka,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  rallied  round  Serbia 
and,  with  the  addition  of  Montenegro,  formed  the  King- 
dom of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  popularly  known 
as  Jugoslavia. 

All  that  was  left  of  the  former  Dual  Monarchy  was 
Austria  proper  and  that  part  of  Hungary  inhabited  by 
the  Magyars.  These  formed  two  States  of  about  eight 
million  inhabitants  each.  The  laying  down  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  new  States  was  not  altogether  an  easy 
matter.  There  was  considerable  friction  between  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  regarding  the  mining  district  of 
Tetschen.  Then  there  was  trouble  between  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania  regarding  the  division  of  the  Banat  of 
Temesvar.  But  the  greatest  trouble  of  all  was  between 
Jugoslavia  and  Italy  regarding  the  division  of  territory 
on  the  Adriatic. 

As  I  have  already  said.  Italy,  inspired  by  a  fear  of 
Russia,  had  arranged  with  France  and  Great  Britain  be- 
fore the  war  (in  fact,  it  was  her  price  for  coming  in  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies)  for  obtaining  possession  of  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  thus  annexing  a  country 
inhabited  by  six  hundred  thousand  Jugoslavs.  But  Rus- 
sia, after  the  revolution,  ceased  to  be  a  menace  as  a  mili- 
tary power  and  the  Slav  danger  to  Italy  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  But  the  idea  had  so  long  been  a  bugbear 
with  the  Italians  that  they  could  not  realize  that  the 
Russian  menace  had  passed  away,  and  they  still  insisted 
on  the  execution  of  the  secret  Treaty  of  London.  In 
addition,  Italy  claimed  Fiume,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  had.  in  the  secret  treaty,  expressly  and  categorically 
declared  that  this  was  a  Croatian  and  not  an  Italian  port 
and  should  be  given  to  Jugoslavia. 

The  Italo-Jugoslav  conflict  became  at  one  time  so 
acute  that  the  peace  of  Europe  seemed  once  more  in 
danger.  Fortunately,  better  counsels  prevailed  and  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  signed  on  November  12,  1920.  the 
secret  Treaty  of  London  was  practically  abrogated  and 
a  settlement  achieved.  By  this  treaty  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at  regarding  Fiume.  That  port  was  declared  an 
independent  State,  neither  Italian  nor  Jugoslav.  The 
Italian  Government  has  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  on  ac- 
count of  the  resistance  of  a  certain  section  of  public 
opinion,  which  still  opposes  the  Jugoslav  State  in  every 
way :  but,  as  the  Rome  cabinet  has  repeatedly  and  sol- 
emnly declared  that  it  will  carry  out  its  pledges,  the 
Belgrade  Government  has  shown  the  greatest  patience 
and  taken  no  steps  likely  to  embarrass  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Asa  consequence,  there  are  now  no  longer  any  grounds 
for  conflict  between  the  succession  States  formed  from 
the  debris  of  the  shattered  Austrian  Empire.  But, 
though  the  causes  of  conflict  with  one  another  were 
eliminated,  they  soon  found  they  had  other  sources  of 
anxietv.  This  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  two  of  the 
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vanquished  States,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  Both  of 
these  States,  but  especially  Hungary,  showed  the  utmost 
hostility  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties.  The  Buda- 
pest Government  and  the  Magyar  Parliament  had,  of 
course,  officially  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Trianon ;  but  it 
was  mere  lip  service.  The  Magyar  press  and  public 
openly  declared  that  the  nation  repudiated  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty  and  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
secure  its  abrogation  and  revision.  In  the  public  park 
in  Budapest  marble  groups,  erected  by  national  subscrip- 
tion, representing  the  lost  provinces,  were  unveiled  amid 
scenes  of  popular  enthusiasm.  On  the  pedestals  inscrip- 
tions were  carved  declaring  that  the  Magyars  would 
never  rest  until  they  had  regained  possession  of  the  lost 
territory  and  had  again  brought  the  Slovak,  Rumanian, 
and  Serbian  populations  under  the  Magyar  yoke. 

The  new  succession  States  saw  with  a  certain  anxiety 
that  this  Magyar  propaganda  was  not  without  a  certain 
echo  in  Allied  countries.  The  Magyars  took  good  care 
to  exploit  such  sympathies  as  were  felt  for  them  in  Eng- 
land for  all  they  were  worth.  The  English  sentiment 
towards  Hungary  is  a  somewhat  curious  one  and  is  based 
on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  real  situation  in 
Hungary  and  the  real  character  of  the  Magyar  leaders. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Louis  Kossuth  the  Magyars  were 
regarded  in  England  as  a  high-spirited,  liberty-loving 
people.  Kossuth  was  supposed  to  have  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Austrian  rule  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people  inhabiting  Hungary,  and  the  in- 
surrection of  1849  was  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  an  op- 
pressed nation  struggling  to  be  free.  What  the  British 
public  failed  to  understand  was  the  Magyar  conception 
of  liberty,  which  is  liberty  for  the  Magyars,  but  for  no- 
body else.  Kossuth's  program,  providing  for  freedom 
from  Austrian  oppression  for  his  fellow-countrymen, 
made  no  provision  for  the  liberties  of  the  Croatian,  Slo- 
vak, Rumanian,  and  other  races  inhabiting  Hungary  in 
numbers  even  exceeding  the  Magyars  themselves.  It  is 
notorious  that  when  Louis  Kossuth  came  to  the  United 
States  and  was  enthusiastically  received,  the  party  work- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  appealed  to 
him  in  vain  to  raise  his  voice  against  such  shameful  con- 
ditions as  the  open  buying  and  selling  of  human  beings 
as  slaves  on  the  territory  of  the  Republic. 

In  taking  this  line  Kossuth  was,  however,  perfectly 
logical,  as  the  Magyars  have  no  real  conception  of  the 
word  liberty.  For  them  political  liberty  means  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Magyars  as  a  superior  race,  which  must 
not  suffer  any  oppression,  but  which  has  the  right  to 
rule  all  the  so-called  subject  races  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
the  word  "subject  races"  in  this  connection  meaning 
simply  non-Magyar.  But  legends,  once  they  are  started, 
are  notoriously  hard  to  kill. 

The  Hungarian  insurrection  of  1849  was  regarded  as 
a  great  and  admirable  effort  of  a  liberty-loving  people, 
while  the  ruthlessness  with  which  it  was  crushed  by  the 
Austrians,  aided  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Czar  Nicolas, 
increased  the  public  sympathy.  When  the  workmen  of 
Bass's  brewery  took  their  malt  shovels  and  drove  the 
Austrian  Field-Marshal  Haynau,  the  butcher  of  the 
Magyar  patriots,  from  the  brewery,  they  only  voiced  the 
prevailing  British  sentiment.  The  only  Magyars  with 
whom  the  British,  as  a  rule,  came  in  contact  were  the 
great  land-owners  and  the  representatives  of  the  Magyar 


aristocracy.  As  these  are,  as  a  rule,  fine  sportsmen,  fond 
of  dogs,  horses,  and  outdoor  life,  they  were  sure  of  a 
warm  and  cordial  welcome  in  England.  Such  English- 
men as  enjoyed  the  large  and  generous  hospitality  of  the 
wealthy  and  titled  "Magnaten"  never  realized  that  such 
fine  and  open-hearted  sportsmen  could  in  racial  and  po- 
litical matters  behave  with  ruthless  cruelty  and  injustice 
towards  those  whom  they  regarded  as  belonging  to  an  in- 
ferior race.  As  a  result,  Magyar  propaganda  has  found 
a  favorable  soil  in  England,  especially  among  the  more 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  elements — that  is  to  say,  the 
class  which  has  much  to  do  with  shaping  and  influencing 
British  policies.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  serious 
anxiety  was  aroused  among  the  people,  formerly  Hun- 
garian subjects,  whose  new-found  liberties  would  be 
threatened  by  any  triumph  of  Magyar  aspirations. 

A  similar  danger  was  seen  as  the  result  of  Magyar 
propaganda  in  France,  though  in  this  case  the  influences 
at  work  were  of  a  completely  different  nature.  On  the 
territory  of  the  French  Republic  the  fear  was  that  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  might  again  gravitate  towards  Ger- 
many. In  order  to  prevent  this,  certain  parties  were  not 
averse  to  buying  the  good  will  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
Magyars  at  the  price  of  concessions  which  could  only  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  succession  States.  This  party 
was  strongly  clerical  in  its  views  and  dreamed  of  exploit- 
ing the  religious  differences  in  central  Europe  to  the 
profit  of  France.  They  dreamed  of  getting  the  Catholic 
Rhine  Province  to  break  away  from  Protestant  Germany 
and  form,  under  the  aegis  of  France,  a  separate  republic. 
Then  a  restoration  of  the  Wittelsbach  dynasty  was 
planned  in  Bavaria,  which  would,  in  its  turn,  declare 
itself  an  independent  kingdom.  Austria  would  be 
reached  through  Bavaria,  and  Hungary  through  Austria. 
We  would  thus  have  a  reproduction,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
of  the  "Mittel  Europa"  scheme,  based,  this  time,  on  re- 
ligious and  not  on  political  sentiments. 

At  any  other  time  such  a  project  would  have  found 
little  support  in  France;  but  that  country  has,  in  the 
Near  East,  accepted  mandates  over  large  sections  of  Asia 
Minor.  But  French  influence  in  the  Near  East  has  been 
almost  entirely  built  up  by  the  admirable  and  tireless 
work  of  the  French  Catholic  missionaries.  The  famous 
Jesuit  college  at  Beirut  is  the  center  of  enlightenment  in 
the  Near  East,  and  the  schools  of  the  various  religious 
orders  throughout  the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor  have 
spread  education  and  civilization  all  over  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  If  this  religious  influence  was  withdrawn  or 
rendered  hostile  to  French  policy,  the  mission  of  France 
in  the  Near  East  would  have  been  greatly  hampered.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  French  Government  had  to 
take  Catholic  susceptibilities  into  account  in  shaping  its 
policies. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  if  a  policy  built 
on  such  foundations  would  have  proved  successful. 
Political  differences  would  very  soon  have  strained  it  to 
breaking  point.  The  Germans  of  the  Rhine  Province 
and  of  Bavaria  would  soon  have  discovered  that  they 
were  Germans  first  and  Catholics  afterwards,  and  it 
would  soon  have  been  apparent  to  the  French  that  they 
were  leaning  on  a  broken  reed.  But  if  this  party  in 
France  had  carried  its  point,  much  mischief  might  have 
been  done  before  the  hollowness  of  such  an  entente  was 
demonstrated.  The  succession  States  saw  the  danger. 
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Any  attempt  to  restore  the  Hapsburg  power  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  was  a  direct  menace  to  their  existence 
and  liberties. 

Fortunately  for  them,  they  possess  far-seeing  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  especially  Dr.  Benes,  the  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Czechoslovak  Bepublic,  who 
has,  further,  behind  him  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
experience  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Masaryk,  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  Dr.  Benes  saw  that  if  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  danger  was  to  be  eliminated  a  power  would 
have  to  be  created  such  as  would  impose  itself  on  Europe 
and  hold  Austro-Hungarian  schemes  in  check.  He  saw 
salvation  in  an  alliance  of  the  succession  States  for 
their  mutual  protection.  He  accordingly  began  to 
negotiate  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Jugo- 
slavia. The  treaty  was  signed  at  Belgrade  on  August 
14,  1920.  He  then  proceeded  to  Bucharest  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  similar  alliance  with  Rumania,  the 
treaty  being  signed  at  Bucharest  on  April  23,  1921. 
Rumania  then,  on  June  7,  1921,  concluded  a  similar 
treaty  with  Jugoslavia,  and  the  "Little  Entente,"  as  it 
is  called,  was  born. 

With  their  total  population  of  nearly  forty  million 
souls,  the  countries  of  the  "Little  Entente  could  in  a 
fortnight's  time  mobilize  an  army  of  a  million  and  a 
half  men.  Such  a  force  could  easily  hold  in  check  any 
force  which  Austria  and  Hungary  could  put  in  the  field. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  "Little  Entente"  had  an 
opportunity  of  demonstrating  its  power  and  practical 
utility.  In  the  month  of  November  of  last  year  Charles 
of  Hapsburg  arrived  in  Hungary  by  airplane  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  again  mounting  the  throne. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  matter  had  been  left 
to  the  Magyars  he  would  have  succeeded.  The  political 
parties  in  Budapest  never  made  any  secret  of  the  fact 
that  they  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  as 
merely  provisional  and  that  it  would  be  restored  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  title  given  to  the  head  of  the 
State  was  alone  proof  of  this.  Admiral  Horthy  took  the 
title  of  regent.  In  other  words,  his  government  merely 
replaced,  for  the  time  being,  the  fallen  dynasty. 

But  in  all  the  succession  States  people  knew  that  the 
return  of  Charles  of  Hapsburg  would  be  more  than  a 
mere  personal  restoration.  It  would  mean  the  official 
adoption  of  all  the  Magyar  aspirations — aspirations 
which,  if  fulfilled,  would  mean  an  immediate  conflict 
with  the  succession  States  and  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
status  quo  ante  helium. 

The  response  of  the  "Little  Entente"  to  this  action 
of  Charles  and  his  supporters  was  immediate  and  ener- 
getic. An  ultimatum  was  at  once  sent  to  Budapest, 
calling  upon  the  government  to  arrest  and  deport  the 
ex-king.  Any  failure  to  do  •  so,  the  government  of 
Admiral  Horthy  was  informed,  would  lead  to  armed 
intervention  by  the  "Little  Entente.'"  Simultaneously 
with  this  ultimatum  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  each 
mobilized  large  bodies  of  troops,  ready  for  instant  action. 
In  addition,  the  Budapest  Government  was  called  upon 
to  pass  a  law  excluding  the  Hapsburgs  forever  from  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  The  success  of  this  energetic  action 
was  immediate  and  complete.  The  ex-king  was  arrested, 
handed  over  to  the  Allied  Powers,  and  deported  to 
Madeira. 


Meanwhile  the  relations  between  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia had  been  becoming  closer.  The  agreement  on  all 
outstanding  questions  was  now  complete.  The  question 
of  the  division  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  to  threaten  a  grave  conflict,  was  satisfac- 
torily settled.  The  final  touch  to  the  good  and  close 
relations  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  given  by  the  betrothal 
of  King  Alexander  to  Princess  Marie  of  Rumania. 

But  the  "Little  Entente"  was  not  only  a  political 
and  military  force  in  international  politics;  it  had  also 
economic  possibilities  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  racial  hatreds 
were  too  great  to  allow  of  any  economic  rapprochment 
between  the  countries  which  had  been  in  conflict.  These 
recial  animosities  found  their  outward  expression 
in  a  tendency  to  erect  all  kinds  of  economic  barriers 
against  the  former  enemies.  Each  State  became  a  kind 
of  economic  water-tight  compartment  within  which  it 
attempted  to  live.  Passport  regulations,  customs  duties, 
segregation  of  railways,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar 
kind  contributed  to  isolate  the  various  countries  one 
from  another.  The  victors  in  the  war  looked  on  with 
a  somber  satisfaction  at  the  economic  difficulties  of  their 
defeated  enemies  and  at  first  believed  that  their  ad- 
versaries' loss  could  be  their  gain. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  more  intelligent 
among  the  European  statesmen  saw  the  fallacy  of  such 
a  theory.  They  realized  the  complete  economic  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  States  in  modern  times.  This 
was  specially  true  of  the  States  which  formerly  con- 
stituted the  Austrian  Empire.  The  political  existence 
of  that  empire  had  been  a  defiance  of  every  principle 
of  government,  but  economically  it  was  very  sound  and 
organized  on  highly  intelligent  lines.  Austria  proper, 
and  especially  Vienna,  with  its  great  universities  and 
other  seats  of  learning,  its  banking  and  financial  worlds, 
its  highly  developed  newspaper  press,  and  its  army  of 
bureaucrats,  highly  trained  in  the  art  of  government, 
had  constituted  the  brain  and  the  driving  force  of  the 
empire.  The  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  imperial 
city,  together  with  the  charm  and  hospitality  of  its 
citizens,  had  made  it  one  of  the  leading  centers  of 
Europe. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  skill  of  the  Czechs, 
probably  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  Slavs,  has 
placed  Bohemia  in  the  front  rank  of  industrial- States. 
Her  glass  and  textile  factories,  the  great  iron  works  of 
Skoda,  the  breweries  of  Pilsen,  and  scores  of  other  great 
industrial  enterprises,  all  contributed  to  the  economic 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

In  Hungary  the  wheat  belt  of  the  great  Danubian 
plain  made  that  kingdom  one  of  the  granaries  of  the 
world.  The  Banat  of  Temesvar,  probably  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Europe,  was  literally  a  "land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."  The  Danube,  one  of  the  most 
noble  rivers  in  the  world,  navigable  almost  from  its 
source  to  the  sea,  furnished  an  unrivaled  means  of 
transport  and  contributed  immensely  to  the  economic 
needs  of  the  empire. 

In  Poland  and  Galicia  the  rich  coal  mines  and  oil 
.wells  furnished  fuel  and  power  for  the  whole  population 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  with  their 
population  of  hardy  and  adventurous  mariners,  con- 
tributed the  personnel  for  the  merchant  marine  and 
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manned  the  imperial  navy.  Trieste,  Fiume,  Ragusa, 
Spelato,  and  the  other  ports  along  the  Adriatic  assured 
the  communication  with  the  outside  world.  In  other 
words,  the  Austrian  Empire,  while  politically  without 
a  raison  d'etre,  what  our  quondam  German  enemies 
would  term  an  Unding,  was  economically  highly  de- 
veloped along  very  sound  and  intelligent  lines.  Each 
province  had  its  specialty  which  contributed  to  the 
general  good. 

Then  came  the  crash  of  the  World  War,  the  disruption 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
succession  States  from  the  wreckage.  These,  as  I  have 
said,  were  at  first  full  of  racial  hatreds  and  rancors. 
The  establishing  of  the  new  frontiers  provided  material 
for  endless  friction.  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  were  in 
conflict  over  the  mining  district  of  Tetschen,  Rumania 
and  Jugoslavia  were  quarreling  over  the  division  of  the 
Banat,  Hungary  disputed  the  possession  of  the  Baranya 
with  Jugoslavia  and  the  Burgeland  with  Austria,  while 
the  territorial  disputes  between  Jugoslavia  and  Italy 
reached  a  point  of  dangerous  tension. 

The  railway  situation  was  absolutely  chaotic.  At 
the  moment  of  the  armistice  each  country  had  simply 
grabbed  all  the  rolling  stock  it  could  secure.  Each 
State  bitterly  reproached  the  other  with  overreaching 
its  neighbors.  So  acute  was  the  conflict  that  the  inter- 
national railway  service  was  at  a  complete  standstill. 
No  State  would  allow  its  locomotives  or  wagons  to  cross 
on  to  the  territory  of  its  neighbors,  as  they  had  no 
certainty  they  would  ever  come  back.  In  many  instances 
they  had  no  means  of  repairing  damage  to  rolling  stock, 
the  repairing  shops  formerly  used  being  now  on  foreign 
territory. 

River  and  canal  navigation  was  in  a  similar  state. 
Barges  and  tugs  were  seized  where  they  lay  and  ap- 
propriated without  other  form  of  process.  Each  country 
made  its  own  regulations  for  inland  navigation,  while 
customs  duties  and  frontier  formalities  were  so  compli- 
cated as  to  practically  render  international  communica- 
tion impossible.  Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  suf- 
fered from  similar  conditions.  Each  component  part 
of  the  former  Aiistrian  Empire  found  itself  handicapped 
by  being  deprived  of  goods  formerly  contributed  by 
other  sections.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  belly  and 
the  members  over  again.  It  was  clear  that  the  only 
salvation  lay  in  a  policy  of  reconstruction.  The  States 
formerly  composing  the  Austrian  Empire  would  have 
to  work  together  again  economically  or  perish. 

Dr.  Benes  then  embarked  on  the  second  portion  of 
his  task,  which  was  practically  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  with  Austria,  this 
time,  in  the  place  to  which  her  numerical  situation  en- 
titled her — that  is  to  say,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
instead  of  at  the  top.  His  first  care  was  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  economic  entente  with  the  Jugoslav 
and  the  Rumanian  Allies.  Commercial  and  industrial 
experts  were  appointed  by  the  three  countries,  who  met 
and  discussed  their  common  interests.  At  these  con- 
ferences, held  at  Porta  Rosa,  Bratislava  (the  former 
town  of  Pressburg),  and  other  centers,  steps  were  taken 
favoring  the  resumption  of  commercial  relations. 

Dr.  Benes  saw,  however,  that  if  the  economic  con- 
ditions were  to  be  thoroughly  re-established  the  system 
of  alliances  would  have  to  be  still  further  extended. 


He  therefore  negotiated  an  alliance  with  Poland  on 
similar  lines  to  those  concluded  with  Rumania  and 
Jugoslavia.  This  added  thirty  million  Poles  to  the 
forty  million  which  the  "Little  Entente"  already 
counted.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Prague  on  Novem- 
ber 6  last. 

Then  there  still  remained  Austria.  The  condition  of 
that  country  was  probably  more  desperate  than  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  former  empire.  A  small  State 
of  seven  and  a  half  millions,  with  two  and  a  half  of 
these  inhabiting  the  single  city  of  Vienna,  was  "too 
heavily  engined  for  its  beam."  It  was  impossible  for  a 
rural  population  of  less  than  four  millions  (for  Austria, 
besides  Vienna,  counted  other  large  centers)  to  support 
such  a  large  urban  population.  Unless  the  resources  of 
the  States  it  formerly  ruled  could  be  made  available,  it 
would  die  of  inanition.  The  condition  of  affairs  in 
Vienna  were  indescribably  bad.  The  value  of  the  cur- 
rency fell  from  day  to  day  and  its  purchasing  power 
threatened  to  reach  vanishing  point. 

The  statesmanlike  combination  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Benes,  therefore,  made  a  great  appeal  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  Austria's  destinies,  and  on  November  16,  1921, 
at  the  Castle  of  Lana,  in  Bohemia,  Dr.  Schober,  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  Government,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Czechoslovakia  on  similar  lines  to  those  concluded  with 
the  other  States.  The  Czechoslovak  Premier  had, 
reconstituted,  as  a  working  arrangement,  the  former 
Austrian  Empire.  It  was  in  some  respects  even  a  more 
powerfiil  combination,  as  it  included  many  States  which 
had  not  formerly  been  part  of  Austria,  such  as  German 
and  Russian  Poland,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  Rumania, 
the  Dobrudja,  and  Bessarabia,  the  total  population  of 
the  States  thus  allied  reaching  the  imposing  figure  of 
seventy  millions.  If  it  could  only  be  knit  closely  enough 
together  to  form  economically,  politically,  and  militarily 
a  single  bloc,  it  would  be  the  most  powerful  combination 
in  Europe  and  would,  numerically,  rank  next  to  Russia. 

The  only  State  formerly  a  component  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  left  out  of  the  new  combination  was 
the  Magyar  one.  This  was  not  due  to  any  innate  hos- 
tility to  that  nation  (such  a  sentiment  could  never  be 
entertained  by  a  statesman  of  Dr.  Benes'  breadth  of 
view),  but  was  solely  the  result  of  the  infransigeance 
shown  by  the  Magyar  Government.  Like  the  Bourbons, 
the  politicians  of  Budapest  "have  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing."  The  great  landed  proprietors  of 
Hungary  could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept  as  equals 
the  populations  they  had  so  long  ruled  over  and  op- 
pressed. In  their  stiff-necked  arrogance  they  refused 
to  accept  the  fait  accompli.  What  they  ultimately  hope 
is  far  from  clear.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  "fish  in  troubled  waters"  and  evi- 
dently vaguely  hope  for  some  fresh  upheaval  in  Europe 
which  will  again  enable  them  to  impose  their  will.  For 
the  moment,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  "let  them 
stew  in  their  own  juice"  till  better  counsels  prevail  and 
they  see  the  folly  of  their  present  line  of  conduct. 
Thanks  to  the  "Little  Entente,"  they  are,  militarily, 
powerless  for  harm.  It  may  be  that,  with  time,  the 
lesson  will  sink  in  and  they  will  end  by  realizing  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  use  in  "kicking  against  the 
pricks,"  and  will  finally  adopt  a  more  reasonable  atti- 
tude. 
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I  may  remark  in  parenthesis  that  Jugoslavia,  on  her 
other  frontier,  is  faced  with  a  somewhat  similar  problem 
in  Bulgaria.  That  country,  like  Hungary,  finds  it 
difficult  to  accept  new  conditions  and  shows  no  signs  of 
frankly  accepting  the  position  which  her  policy  in  the 
World  War  brought  upon  her;  but  she,  too,  with  Jugo- 
slavia and  Rumania  able  and  ready  to  suppress  any 
overt  act  on  her  part,  is  helpless  and  can  only  sulk 
apart,  "nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm."  All  that 
can  be  hoped  is  that  time  and  steady  pressure  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  bring  about  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  The  Bulgarian  problem,  as  I  have  said,  greatly 
resembles  that  present  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  interdependent,  being 
based  on  common  hatreds  and  a  common  refusal  to 
accept  the  consequences  which  their  policies,  both  before 
and  during  the  World  War,  brought  upon  them. 

I  have  so  far  indicated  the  importance  for  the  various 
States  of  this  series  of  alliances.  But  the  combination 
has  yet  another  aspect,  the  international  one,  and  the 
role  which  it  plays  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
This  is  hardly  less  important  than  the  economic  one 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  economic  reconstruction. 

In  order  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  role,  we 
must  consider  the  political  "line  up"  in  Europe  today. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  Allied  Powers — Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy — and  on  the  other  their  van- 
quished enemies— Germany,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey — 
States  which  have  unwillingly  accepted  the  peace  terms 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
Then  there  is  the  "X"  in  the  political  problem,  the  posi- 
tion of  Russia.  Though,  like  Ishmael,  Russia's  hand  is 
against  every  State,  she  is  willing,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, to  accept  a  combination  with  any  one  State 
or  group  of  States  in  order  to  break  down  the  power 
of  the  others.  She  can,  however,  only  hope  for  efficacious 
aid  from  one  quarter  and  that  quarter  is  Germany.  If 
Germany  should  be  allowed  or  should  succeed  in  under- 
taking single-handed  the  reconstruction  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  Allies  may  have  won  the  victories,  but  they 
will  have  lost  the  war.  With  Russian  resources  in  men 
and  material,  organized  by  German  thoroughness  and 
efficiency,  Europe  would  be  face  to  face  with  a  danger- 
ous menace. 

The  only  trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  is 
that  Russia  and  Germany  are  geographically  separated 
from  one  another,  and  that  common  action  will  only  be 
possible  when  the  intervening  barriers  have  been  broken 
down.  And  what  are  those  barriers?  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia.  Thus  the  combina- 
tion formed  by  Dr.  Benes  may  prove  the  salvation  of 
Europe  and  the  last  bulwark  of  civilization.  So  long 
as  Europe  remains  united,  Germany,  threatened  on  one 
side  by  France  and  Belgium  and  on  the  other  by  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  is  held'  completely  in  check.  The 
only  bulwarks  against  a  Russian  invasion  of  western 
Europe  are  the  States  of  the  "Little  Entente"  plus 
Poland. 

The  chief  requisite  of  the  "Little  Entente"  is  a 
united  policy  and  a  common  point  of  view.  It  was 
with  a  view  of  bringing  this  about  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  Conference  at  Genoa,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia 
was  held  at  Belgrade  ten  days  before  the  Genoa  meeting, 


to  draw  up  a  program  of  common  action.  The  fact  that 
the  delegations  of  the  "Little  Entente"  at  Genoa  were 
headed  by  the  premiers  of  the  respective  States — Dr. 
Benes  for  Czechoslovakia,  M.  Xicolas  Pashitch  for  Jugo- 
slavia, and  M.  Bratiano  for  Rumania — allowed  of  their 
taking  prompt  decisions.  They  were  not  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  every  point  raised  to  their  home 
governments,  as  delegates  with  less  plenary  powers 
might  have  had  to  do,  but  could  settle  them  at  once, 
after  consultation  together,  on  the  spot.  The  fact  that 
the  delegates  of  the  States  included  in  the  Benes  com- 
bination represented  seventy  million  people  gave  them 
a  weight  and  influence  in  the  conference  possessed  by  no 
other  single  power. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Benes's  policy  in  bringing  about 
this  combination  opens  up  prospects  of  yet  another 
efficacious  union  of  small  States.  This  is  one  composed 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Baltic  States — Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Finland.  These  States  are  still  in  the 
first  stages  of  national  organization  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale ;  but  polit- 
ically and  economically  they  have  great  possibilities, 
though,  of  course,  their  ultimate  destinies  are  still  in 
doubt.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  they  will  perma- 
nently enjoy  an  independent  existence  or  whether  they 
will  not,  later  on,  again  form  part  of  a  free  and  re- 
organized Russia.  If  they  were  permanently  cut  off 
from  Russia,  that  power  would  be  almost  entirely  land- 
locked, with  hardly  any  outlets  to  the  sea — a  dangerous 
and  perhaps  an  intolerable  position  for  a  nation  of 
nearly  200,000,000  inhabitants;  but  as  long  as  the 
Bolshevist  menace  exists  in  its  present  form,  the  Baltic 
States  have  every  reason  for  maintaining  their  separate 
existence. 

If,  then,  the  Allied  Powers  can  only  remain  united 
and  maintain  a  clear  and  well-defined  policy,  they  still 
hold  all  the  trump  cards.  Thanks  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  "Little  Entente"  and  the  nations  allied 
with  it,  the  strategic  position,  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  is  assured.  As  long  as  Germany  and  Russia  are 
unable  to  establish  direct  contact  with  each  other  and 
are  confined  each  in  its  water-tight  compartment,  any 
military  action  on  their  part  is  doomed  to  failure.  But 
one  thing  we  must  not  forget,  and  that  is  that  the  world 
is  war-weary,  and  that  the  nations  will  only  take  up 
arms  once  more  in  defense  of  their  very  existence  and 
to  keep  the  liberties  they  have  won.  They  can  no  longer 
be  shuffled  about  on  the  European  political  chess-board 
to  advance  the  political  schemes  of  individual  statesmen 
or  the  selfish  ambitions  of  other  States.  This  is  why 
all  decisions  taken  must  be  carefully  weighed  and  must 
be  founded  on  right  and1  justice.  The  force  and  power 
of  the  new  combinations  cannot  be  invoked  in  support 
of  selfish  aims  or  personal  ambitions. 

The  horrors  of  the  last  seven  years  are  too  near  us  for 
the  people  of  Europe  to  be  again  led  to  butchery  for  any 
cause  that  has  not  their  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic 
support.  At  no  epoch  in  the  world's  history  did  such  a 
responsibility  lie  on  the  national  leaders,  and  history 
will  call  each  of  them  sternly  to  account  for  his  actions 
and  policy.  Any  attempt  to  carry  out  a  policy  based 
on  blind  hatred  and  revenge  will  recoil  on  the  heads  of 
those  inspiring  it. 
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GRANTS  OF  LAND  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  OUR  SOLDIERS 
OF  PAST  WARS 

By  LURA  E.  HEADLE 

THE  PRESENT  interest  in  the  proposed  bonus  legisla- 
tion for  the  soldiers  of  the  World  War  affords  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  previous 
peace-time  provisions  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  its  war-time  defenders. 

The  earliest  legislation  for  soldiers  involving  land 
was  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
September  16,  1776,  promising  public  lands  to  officers 
and  soldiers  who  should  engage  in  the  service,  or  to 
their  representative  if  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  quan- 
tities granted  were,  to  colonels,  500  acres;  lieutenant 
colonels,  450  acres ;  majors,  400  acres ;  captains,  300 
acres;  lieutenants,  200  acres;  ensigns,  150  acres,  and 
to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier  100  acres 
each,  later  amended  to  give  a  major  general  1,100  acres 
and  a  brigadier  general  850  acres.  This  resolution  was 
the  origin  of  bounties  of  land  from  the  United  States 
for  service  in  the  Continental  Army  or  Navy. 
COLONIES  GAVE  LAND 

The  original  colonies  having  public  lands  of  their 
own  supplemented  this  legislation  by  grants  to  their 
militia,  and  to  the  troops  raised  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  known  as  the  Continental  Army. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  grants, 
certain  tracts  of  country  with  definite  limits  were  set 
apart  and  reserved  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  warrants, 
and  in  the  location  of  the  same  they  were  restricted  to 
these  military  districts. 

By  an  act  approved  June  1,  1796,  Congress  set  apart 
for  the  location  of  bounties  for  the  officers  and  soldiers 
serving  in  the  Revolutionary  War  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining about  4,000  square  miles,  or  two  and  one-half 
million  acres,  embracing  in  whole  or  in  part  12  counties 
in  northern  Ohio  and  known  as  the  United  States 
Military  District.  Only  land  warrants  issued  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  1776  could 
be  located  within  this  military  district  until  after  the 
act  of  May  30,  1830,  which  allowed  the  exchange  of  the 
Revolutionary  warrants  for  scrip,  which  could  be  lo- 
cated either  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois.  Warrants 
under  the  act  of  June  1,  1796,  totaled,  June  30,  1880, 
2,095,220  acres. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  MILITIA 

The  colonies  also  made  grants  to  their  State  militia 
and  to  those  colonists  who  entered  the  Continental 
Army.  The  satisfaction  of  these  grants  led  to  conflict- 
ing claims  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River,  which  were  finally  adjusted  by  the 
several  colonies  relinquishing  their  claims  to  their 
western  lands  with  certain  reservations. 

New  York  was  the  first  of  the  colonies  to  relinquish 
her  claims  and  to  confine  her  western  boundary  to  the 
present  limits.  Connecticut  relinquished  all  but  the 
tract  along  Lake  Erie,  in  northeastern  Ohio,  known 
locally  as  the  Western  Reserve,  in  which  is  the  City  of 
Cleveland.  North  Carolina  relinquished  the  territory 
which  became  Tennessee,  with  the  stipulation  that  her 


bounty  land  grants  be  satisfied  therefrom.  The  Federal 
Government  soon  relinquished  any  remaining  public 
lands  to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  relinquished  their  claims  to  the  land  south  of 
Tennessee,  then  occupied  by  the  Spanish  and  by  Indian 
tribes.  Virginia  retained  what  is  now  Kentucky  and 
ceded  to  the  United  States  her  claim  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  on  condition  that  warrants  issued  to  her  sol- 
diers might  be  satisfied  by  location  on  the  tract  between 
the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  Rivers,  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  District.  This  district  was  estimated  to 
contain  6,700  square  miles,  or  over  four  million  acres, 
and  was  reserved  by  Virginia  in  1784.  This  district 
did  not  contain  sufficient  land  to  satisfy  all  bounty 
claims  under  warrants  issued  or  allowed  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  for  Revolutionary  services  and  scrip  was 
issued  in  lieu  thereof,  to  be  locatable  upon  any  of  the 
public  laiids  of  the  United  States  subject  to  sale  at 
private  entry.  Scrip  was  issued  for  1,041,976  acres. 

LAND  BOUNTIES  IN  WAR  OF  1812 

In  1811  and  1812  Congress  promised  land  bounties 
for  services  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  One  act  promised  a  bounty  in 
lands  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  or  his 
heirs;  another  gave  a  bounty  in  lands  for  raising  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  artillery,  and  dragoons  for  the  perma- 
nent army.  A  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  six  million 
acres  was  directed  to  be  surveyed,  reserved,  and  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  land  bounties 
promised  by  said  acts.  Two  million  acres  each  were  so 
appropriated  in  the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Louisiana  in  the  latter  Territory,  to  be  between 
the  River  St.  Francis  and  the  River  Arkansas.  Later 
it  was  provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  two  million  acres  in 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  a  million  and  a  half  acres 
more  should  be  in  Illinois  Territory  and  a  half  million 
acres  in  the  Missouri  Territory  north  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

CULTIVATION  IN  DISTRICTS 

The  object  of  the  military  reservation  system  was  to 
induce  settlement  and  cultivation  of  land  in  the  districts 
so  set  apart.  The  then  remoteness  of  those  districts  de- 
feated the  object  hoped  to  be  obtained  by  the  legislators, 
and  after  patent  the  lands  to  a  considerable  extent, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  speculators  or  were  forfeited  to 
the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes.  This  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  that  system  of  rewarding  soldiers 
and  led  to  the  extension  of  the  privilege  to  the  soldier 
or  his  assignee  to  accept  any  lands  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  private  entry.  A  stipulation  existed  in  all 
military  bounty  land  warrant  laws  which  prohibited  the 
seizure  or  sale  by  legal  process  of  the  warrant  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  the  object  of  such  legislation  being  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  full  -benefit  in  protection  of  the 
law,  to  the  end  that  the  soldier  would  be  enabled  to 
acquire  and  retain  a  home  for  himself  and  family. 

For  services  in  the  War  of  1812  there  were  issued 
29,186  warrants,  embracing  about  4,853,600  acres.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  warrants  were  for  160  acres, 
though  there  were  many  double  bounties  of  320  acres. 

POLICY  IN  MEXICAN  WAR 

The  War  with  Mexico  was  proclaimed  May  13,  1846. 
and  February  11,  1847,  an  act  was  passed  giving  boun- 
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ties  for  military  service  therein  to  all  non-commissioned 
officers,  marines,  and  privates  or  their  heirs.  This 
bounty  took  the  form  of  a  certificate  or  warrant  for 
160  acres  of  land  and  could  be  located  at  any  district 
land  office  for  any  lands  opened  to  private  entry.  There 
were  numerous  provisions  intended  to  protect  the  ex- 
soldier  in  this  act  as  well  as  the  later  ones  of  1850  and 
is.jo.  The  act  of  1855  was  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  acts,  for  it  covered  almost  all  the  wars  that  the 
United  States  had  participated  in,  and  granted  to  all 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  any  war  in  which 
our  country  had  been  engaged,  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  1855,  each  160  acres  of  laud,  or  so  much,  with 
what  lias  been  previously  allowed  under  other  acts, 
as  would  make  up  that  quantity.  It  extended  the  right 
to  receive  a  military  bounty  land  warrant  after  a 
service  of  only  14  days  or  for  an  engagement  in  a  single 
battle,  and  in  case  of  death  the  right  descended  to  the 
widow  or  minor  children. 

NUMBER  OF  WARRANTS 

The  total  number  of  warrants  issued  under  all  the 
acts  just  mentioned  was  551,193,  embracing  61,028,430 
acres,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania  and  a  million  acres  more  than  all 
the  Xew  England  States,  with  the  addition  of  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  or  about  equal  in  area 
to  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Thousands  of  land  bounties  have  also  been  granted  by 
special  acts  of  Congress  growing  out  of  wars  prior  to 
1861,  in  addition  to  numerous  grants  of  land  for  specific- 
services  in  lieu  of  Federal  and  State  debts  incurred  in 
time  of  war,  and  for  these  no  definite  figures  are  ob- 
tainable. 

POLICY  OF  "FREE  SOIL"  PARTY 

The  original  policy  of  Congress  in  the  disposition  of 
the  public  domain  was  the  sale  of  the  land  for  cash, 
for  profit,  or  in  extinguishment  of  debts.  At  the  na- 
tional convention  in  1853  the  party  known  as  the  "Free 
Soil  Democracy"  adopted  as  the  twelfth  plank  or  reso- 
lution in  their  platform: 

'•That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the 
I>eople,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to 
corporations,  but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be  granted  in  limited  quan- 
tities free  of  i-ost  to  landless  settlers." 

The  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
had  agitated  for  many  years  some  of  the  ablest  men  of 
the  nation.  The  question  of  granting  the  public  lands 
to  actual  settlers,  who  would  occupy,  improve,  and 
cultivate  them  for  a  term  of  years  and  receive  a  patent 
therefor,  became  a  national  question  for  ten  years. 
May  20,  1862,  the  homestead  act  was  passed.  Immedi- 
ately there  was  a  rush  to  the  western  lands,  and  the 
Western  States  became  dotted  with  local  land  offices, 
conveniently  located,  to  handle  the  vast  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  poured  in,  as  settlers  from  the  East  took 
advantage  of  the  liberal  homestead  laws. 

It  was  stated  by  President  Johnson  in  1865,  when 
calling  attention  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  home- 
stead act,  that  lands  in  the  hands  of  industrious  settlers, 
whose  labor  creates  wealth  and  contributes  to  the  public 


resources,  are  worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  if 
they  had  been  reserved  in  solitude  for  future  purchasers. 
Settlers  on  government  lands  were  exempt  from  taxation 
as  to  the  realty  prior  to  the  issuance  of  final  certificate, 
which  followed  final  proof,  and  the  lands  were  also 
exempt  from  liability  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  patent. 

ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  SERVICE  MEN 

The  policy  of  Congress  had  been  to  extend  favors  to 
soldiers  and  sailors  whenever  possible,  and  when  stock 
was  taken  of  the  many  benefits  conferred  upon  the  gen- 
eral public  by  the  homestead  act  it  was  observed  that 
the  preference  theretofore  given  to  soldiers  had  been 
discontinued.  On  June  8,  1872,  an  act  was  passed 
which  provided  that  the  homestead  settler  who  had 
served  for  more  than  90  days  during  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  army,  navy,  or  Marine  Corps,  should  be  entitled  to 
have  the  period  of  his  military  service  deducted  from 
the  time  required  to  perfect  title  to  the  lands  claimed. 
Patents,  however,  should  not  issue  to  any  settler  who 
had  not  resided  upon,  improved,  and  cultivated  his 
homestead  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  after  the 
commencement  of  improvements  thereon.  The  passage 
of  this  act  made  the  settlement  of  the  West  especially 
attractive  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Already  the 
tide  was  setting  in  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  by 
limiting  the  time  a  man  need  reside  upon  his  homestead 
it  allowed  the  poor  man  to  pursue  his  trade  or  calling 
elsewhere  and  still  retain  his  land.  How  many  million 
acres  were  affected  by  the  act  of  1872  there  is  no  way 
of  ascertaining,  for  no  separate  records  are  kept  in  the 
General  Land  Office  showing  the  proportion  and  area 
covered  by  entries  made  by  ex-soldiers  who  have  used 
their  military  service  in  lieu  of  residence  in  perfecting 
title  to  their  lands.  Xor  does  this  privilege  cease  with 
the  life  of  the  soldier,  for  his  widow  could  also  use  the 
military  service  of  her  deceased  husband  in  acquiring 
title  to  a  homestead,  and  minor  orphan  children  have 
the  same  privilege. 

ADDITIONAL  ENTRY 

Congress  also  provided  if  soldiers  served  for  ninety 
days  and  were  honorably  discharged,  and  made  a  home- 
stead entry  prior  to  June  22,  1874,  for  less  than  160 
acres,  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  soldier's  additional 
homestead  entry,  without  the  requirement  of  residence 
and  cultivation,  for  the  difference  between  the  land  en- 
tered and  160  acres.  Under  the  original  instructions 
issued  in  connection  with  this  legislation,  this  right  was 
held  to  be  personal  and  non-assignable  and  could  only 
be  exercised  by  the  entryman  in  his  own  name  or  by 
his  widow  or  minor  orphan  children,  but  since  the  de- 
cision of  Webster  v.  Luther  (163  U.  S.,  331)  the  right 
has  been  held  assignable. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  public 
domain  have  not  been  changed  in  recent  years,  except 
to  make  them  more  liberal  and  to  eliminate,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  the  hardships  following  the  taking  up  of 
new  lands  and  making  homes  in  what  was  once  called 
the  wilderness. 

In  1912  the  period  of  residence  required  to  perfect 
title  to  a  homestead  entry  was  reduced  from  five  years 
to  three  years.  The  period  of  residence  required  of  a 
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person  with  military  or  naval  service  during  the  Civil, 
Spanish,  or  World  Wars  has  been  reduced,  so  that  a 
soldier  who  is  credited  with  two  years'  service  is  required 
to  reside  on  the  land  seven  months  only,  he  being,  in 
common  with  all  homestead  entrymen,  allowed  five 
months'  constructive  residence.  Prior  to  1909  the 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  acquired  as  a  homestead 
was  limited  in  the  main  to  160  acres.  This  was  changed 
with  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  19,  1909,  to  320 
acres,  where  the  land  was  arid  and  non-irrigable  in 
character,  and  in  1916  the  area  was  increased  to  6l(> 
acres  of  grazing  or  semi-arid  lands. 

There  are  many  other  laws  under  which  the  public 
domain  may  be  acquired,  but  military  service  can  be 
used  only  in  lieu  of  residence  on  homestead  entries. 
Military  bounty  land  warrants  may  still  be  used  in  lieu 
of  cash  in  making  payment  on  pre-emptions  where  al- 
lowed, payment  for  desert  lands,  and  timber  and  stone 
entries,  and  also  for  lands  ordered  into  market  as 
isolated  tracts. 

REVIEW  OF  EFFECTS 

In  reviewing  the  varied  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress  having  in  view  the  settlement  of 
the  public  domain  in  small  tracts  for  actual  homes  by 
men  who  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  nation  in  her  hour 
of  peril,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  far- 
seeing  vision  of  the  men  who  enacted  the  legislation, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  settle  the  vast  territory  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  at  the  same  time 
reward  its  gallant  defenders  by  giving  them  a  chance 
to  secure  homes  and  property. 


VENIZELIST  AND  CONSTANTINIST 
REGIMES  IN  GREECE 

By  CONSTANTINE  MELAS 
(Translated  for  the  Advocate  of  Peace) 

(Mr.  Melas  is  Deputy  from  Janniim,  Epirus;  former  aide 
to  King  Constantino ;  a  leader  of  the  Venizelist  party ;  he 
tirst  invited  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  to  Greece  and  introduced  in  that 
country  the  American  Boy  Scouts  and  anti-tubercular  work. 
He  is  said  to  be  an  admirer  of  the  United  States.) 

THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  read  with  appreciation 
in  the  capital  of  Greece  by  members  of  Greek 
organizations  who  are  interested  in  the  great  subject  of 
universal  peace.  In  the  issue  of  January  1  read  a  study 
by  Mr.  Joannes  Gennadius,  former  Greek  Minister  to 
Great  Britain  and  now  a  special  envoy  of  the  Royalist 
Government  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gennadius  in- 
troduces his  subject  with  the  declaration  of  his  sincere 
purpose  to  present  the  facts  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Greece  "guided  by  strict  observance  of  impartiality 
and  truthfulness." 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gennadius  has  a  very  erroneous 
conception  of  what  Americans  and  British  term  "fair- 
ness and  truthfulness";  for  he  bases  all  his  information 
about  the  internal  situation  in  Greece  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Venizelos,  from  1917  to  1920,  neither 
on  personal  observations,  nor  on  foreign  and  unbiased 
eyewitnesses,  nor  even  on  the  result  of  study  of  both 


Venizelist  and  Constantinist  documents,  but  merely  on 
c.c  jtarte  propaganda  published  by  the  most  fanatic 
Royalist  Athenian  newspapers. 

SERVED  CONSTANTINE 

That  Mr.  Gennadius  was  inspired  solely  by  a  desire 
to  serve  the  cause  of  King  Constantine,  whom  he  repre- 
sents in  the  United  States,  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gennadius  purposely  avoids  giving  the  dates 
of  the  issues  of  the  Government  Gazette  from  which  lie 
claims  to  have  derived  his  numbers  in  the  table  in  foot- 
note 2. 

The  Government  Gazette,  as  issued  under  the  Veni- 
zelist regime,  gave  the  total  number  of  Royalist  officials 
dismissed  by  the  Venizelist  administration  as  1,038. 
The  Government  Gazette,  published  under  the  Constan- 
tine regime,  gave  the  total  number  of  dismissed  officials 
under  Veuizelos  as  7,039.  It  was  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Gennadius  to  state  this  fact.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
so  worded  his  foot-note  2  as  to  mislead  his  readers  to 
believe  that  the  number  7,039  was  contained  in  the 
Government  Gazette  as  published  under  the  Venizelist 
regime.  This  instance  of  willful  manipulation  of 
phrases  is  sufficient  to  discredit  Mr.  Gennadius'  claim 
"to  impartiality  and  truthfulness." 

Mr.  Gennadius  served  under  Mr.  Venizelos  and  was 
dropped*  from  active  service  for  reasons  known  to  Mr. 
Gennadius.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gennadius 
has  entered  into  active  service  under  King  Constantine 
with  a  personal  grudge  against  Mr.  Venizelos,  which  is 
illy  concealed  by  professions  of  admiration  for  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  great  statesman. 

MR.  GENNADIUS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Having  undertaken  to  defend  at  Washington  the 
policies  of  the  Constantinists  during  the  World  War,  Mr. 
Gennadius  is  rendering  a  great  disservice  to  his  country ; 
for  in  defending  their  policy  he  misrepresents  the  Greek 
nation  as  having  been  friendly  to  the  Germanophiles  of 
1914-1917  and  as  having  been  led  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and 
his  friends  into  the  Allied  camp  by  the  application  of 
dictatorial  and  tyrannical  methods. 

As  a  Greek  representative  who  has  lived  on  the  spot 
where  the  events  have  taken  place,  while  Mr.  Gennadius 
has  been  absent  from  Greece  during  all  those  events,  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  up  the  attacks  made  by  Mr. 
Gennadius  upon  the  internal  policy  of  Mr.  Venizelos 
from  1917  to  1920. 

Mr.  Gennadius  admits  that  the  domestic  policies  of 
the  Venizelist  party  from  1910  to  1915  were  "quite 
admirable."  But  the  same  party,  with  the  same  leaders, 
administered  the  affairs  of  Greece  from  1917  to  1920 
as  from  1910  to  1915.  How  was  it  possible  that  the 
very  party,  the  very  Venizelist  leaders,  who  governed 
Greece  "quite  admirably"  from  1910  to  1015  should  have 
so  degenerated  as  to  deserve  the  characterizations  attrib- ' 
uted  to  them  by  Mr.  Gennadius?  Mr.  Gennadius  is 
either  misinformed  or  is  consciously  concealing  the 
circumstances  which  made  it  imperative  for  the  Veni- 
zelist party  to  make  use  of  certain  extraordinary  meas- 
ures for  the  salvation  of  Greece.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Gennadius,  both  instances  are  true. 


•Dr.  Geunadius  had  reached  the  age  limit. 
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In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the  accusations  made 
against  the  Venizelist  regime  by  Mr.  Gennadius  are 
pure  inventions,  borrowed  from  the  anti-Venizelist  press 
at  Athens.  The  Constantinist  regime  has  been  in  power 
nearly  sixteen  months.  Before  and  after  the  fall  of 
Mr.  Venizelos,  the  Royalist  press  accused  the  Venizelist 
party  of  unheard-of  abuses,  wastes,  and  oppressions ;  but 
the  new  government  has  not  been  able  to  prove  any  of 
these  charges.  Many  persons  in  office  under  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos were  brought  before  the  courts.  None  was  found 
guilty.  Mr.  Gennadius  accuses  the  Venizelist  Govern- 
ment specifically  of  having  dismissed  thousands  of  un- 
offending officials  and  officers  on  account  of  their  mere 
sympathy  for  King  Constantine. 

CHARGE  OF  MANIPULATION 

I  have  already  indicated  that  Mr.  Gennadius  has 
manipulated  the  figures;  but  I  desire  to  go  further  and 
remind  him  that : 

1st.  The  dismissal  of  officials  by  the  thousands  was 
initiated  by  the  Royalist  regime  from  1915  to  1917,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Venizelos.  in  favor  of  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies. 

3d.  The  abrogation  of  the  law  decreeing  the  im- 
movability of  judges  was  dictated  by  the  need  of  purging 
the  Greek  courts  of  the  abuses  which  had  invaded  them 
through  the  intervention  of  the  so-called  Royalist  "Re- 
servist Leagues,"  which  dictated  to  the  judges  the 
method  of  applying  justice  against  the  Venizelist  sympa- 
thizers from  1915  to  1917. 

3d.  The  purging  of  the  Greek  Church  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  medieval  decree  of  "anathema."  which  Mr. 
Gennadius  himself  justly  terms  "shameful." 

4th.  The  retirement  of  a  number  of  army  officers  was 
imposed  upon  the  Venizelist  Government  by  the  su- 
preme need  of  remaking  a  Greek  army  with  faith  in  the 
Allied  cause  and  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  Allies. 
Hundreds  of  Royalist  officers,  personal  enemies  of  Mr. 
Venizelos.  but  believing  in  the  Allied  cause,  were  kept 
in  their  posts,  distinguished  themselves  on  the  battle- 
field, and  were  promoted.  These  very  anti- Venizelist 
officers  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  are  under 
persecution  under  the  present  regime. 

CHARGE  OF  CONCEALMENT 

Mr.  Gennadius,  moreover,  conceals  very  studiously 
the  following  facts : 

1st.  Mr.  Venizelos  was  driven  from  power  by  the 
King  in  February,  1915,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  of  the  entire  people. 

3d.  Through  the  elections  in  May,  1915,  the  people 
brought  the  Venizelist  party  into  power  by  a  crushing 
majority  on  a  referendum  of  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  or  neutrality.  The  King  delayed  the  convocation 
of  the  Venizelist  Parliament  until  August,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, in  violation  of  the  will  of  the  people,  he  dis- 
missed Mr.  Venizelos  again. 

3d.  After  the  fall  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  in  November, 
1915,  Venizelist  citizens  were  persecuted,  maltreated, 
imprisoned,  and  murdered  by  the  hundreds  on  account 
merely  of  their  political  convictions. 

4th.  The  entire  eastern  Macedonia  was  surrendered 
to  the  Germano-Bulgarians,  who,  according  to  the  In- 


terallied Commission  of  Investigation,  killed  40,000 
Greek  men,  women,  and  children. 

5th.  One  whole  army  corps  was  delivered  to  the  Bul- 
garians and  transferred  to  Germany  in  order  to  weaken 
the  fighting  force  of  Greece  and  render  her  a  negligent 
factor  in  the  Allied  plans  against  the  Germans. 

6th.  Without  the  revolution  of  Saloniki,  which  was 
led  by  Mr.  Venizelos,  in  1916,  the  whole  of  Macedonia 
would  have  been  lost,  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Paris  Greece  would  have  found  herself  not  with  the 
victors,  but  with  the  ruined  Central  Powers. 

7th.  Mr.  Venizelos  did  "exercise  his  fascinating  per- 
suasiveness." Mr.  Gennadius  surely  has  read  the  his- 
toric memoranda  of  Mr.  Venizelos  to  the  King.  Mr. 
Venizelos  urged  the  King  to  go  to  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies,  even  without  Venizelos  as  the  Premier  of 
Greece.  The  King,  who  owed  to  Mr.  Venizelos  his  re- 
turn from  Russia,  where  he  was  exiled  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1909,  could  have  no  personal  reasons  to  hate 
Mr.  Venizelos.  It  was  a  difference  of  policy  that  divided 
them.  Mr.  Venizelos  was  in  favor  of  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.  He  offered  to  compromise  by  sacrificing 
himself.  He  could  not  compromise  on  the  question  of 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

8th.  When  Mr.  Venizelos  returned  to  Athens  in  1917, 
he  showed  extreme  indulgence  toward  those  who  had 
oppressed,  persecuted,  imprisoned  and  murdered  his 
friends  and  adherents.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
reorganize  Greece  in  order  to  lead  her  into  the  Allied 
camp  in  Macedonia  united  and  disciplined;  but  since 
January,  1918,  there  broke  out  in  Greece  numerous 
army  revolts  suborned  and  encouraged  by  Royalist 
politicians.  This  condition  made  necessary  the  procla- 
mation of  martial  law.  And  it  was  thus — thanks  to  the 
drastic  measures  taken  by  the  Venizelist  party — that 
Greece  was  enabled  to  foil  the  machinations  of  the 
Royalists  and  prepare  a  fighting  army  which,  on  the 
admission  of  the  Allies  themselves,  contributed  very 
considerably  to  the  breaking  of  the  German  front  in 
Macedonia. 

9th.  During  the  entire  period  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, while  Mr.  Venizelos  was  struggling  hard  at  Paris 
and  London  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Hellenic 
rights,  his  adversaries  were  working  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  government  and  were  even  hiring  assassins,  who  came 
very  near  murdering  him  on  the  eve  of  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  at  Paris. 

COURSE  OF  CONSTANTINISTS  IN  1915-1917 

All  these  criminal  acts  of  the  Royalist  regime  Mr. 
Geunadiiis  very  carefully  avoids  mentioning.  He  re- 
serves his  judgment  in  order  to  attack  all  the  more 
vehemently  the  regime  of  the  Liberals,  who,  in  order 
to  save  Greece,  caused  unavoidable  hardships,  which 
were  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  hardships 
caused  by  the  Constantinists  from  1915  to  1917  in  order 
to  sustain  a  policy  foreign  to  the  Greek  people  and 
ruinaus  to  the  vital  interests  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Gennadius  undertakes  to  explain  the  causes 
which  brought  about  the  results  of  the  last  elections  in 
Greece  by  assuring  the  American  public  that  the  fall 
of  Mr.  Venizelos  was  due  to  internal  maladministration. 
Mr.  Venizelos  himself  gave  the  reasons  for  which  his 
opponents  won  in  the  last  election.  The  people  were 
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tired  of  war.  The  Royalists  promised  to  the  Greek 
electorate  to  bring  about  the  end  of  war,  the  diminution 
of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  the  lowering  of  prices. 
If  it  is  objected  that  the  Greeks  were  not  tired  of  war, 
seeing  that  they  are  still  under  arms,  I  may  reply  that 
the  desperate  diplomatic  plight  into  which  Greece  was 
led  by  the  present  regime  and  the  resulting  dangers  to 
the  Greater  Greece  of  Mr.  Venizelos  have  aroused  the 
Greeks,  Venizelists  and  Royalists  alike,  to  the  realization 
that,  weary  as  they  are  of  war,  they  must  save  with  their 
arms  what  Mr.  Venizelos  had  gained  mostly  with  his 
head. 

AS  TO  PRESENT  REGIME 

The  "impartiality"  of  Mr.  Gennadius  is  quite  evident, 
finally,  from  the  fact  that  while  he  depicts  in  the  black- 
est colors  the  internal  administration  of  Greece  under 
Mr.  A^enizelos,  he  does  not  seem  to  find  any  words  to 
picture  the  actual  conditions  in  Greece.  He  observed 
from  London  that  the  internal  situation  in  Greece  was 
such  as  Greece  "had  never  witnessed  before."  But  has 
he  read  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Eutaxias,  leading  Royalist 
member  of  Parliament,  who  only  a  few  months  ago 
denounced  publicly  the  lawlessness,  jobbery,  corruption, 
incapacity,  and  illiberality  of  the  present  regime,  which 
Mr.  Gennadius  serves  so  loyally?  Mr.  Eutaxias  said 
that  'he  had  complained  against  certain  measures  of  the 
Venizelists  as  harsh,  but  that  he  considered  that  the 
worst  measures  under  the  Venizelist  regime  were  ideal 
as  compared  with  the  deplorable  administration  of 
Greece  today. 

Mr.  Gennadius  complains  that  the  Venizelists  dis- 
missed many  Royalist  officials.  Does  he  know  that  the 
present  regime  has  already  driven  out  over  10,000  Veni- 
zelist officials  in  only  one  year?  Does  Mr.  Gennadius 
ignore  the  fact  that  millions  of  drachmas  were  pilfered 
by  Royalist  officials  in  charge  of  the  military  supplies ; 
that  Venizelist  citizens  have  been  assassinated;  that 
Venizelist  members  of  Parliament  have  been  in  prison 
for  expressing  their  opinions  of  the  situation  in  Greece ; 
that  a  few  months  ago,  in  full  daylight,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  assassinate  Admiral  Coundouriotis,  one  of  the 
glories  of  Modern  Greece;  that  on  this  very  day,  when 
I  am  writing  this  article,  the  Venizelist  and  foremost 
Greek  journalist,  Andreas  Kavafakis,  was  assassinated 
on  the  steps  of  his  home ;  that  the  very  Royalist  press 
itself  denounces  daily  the  dissolution  of  order  and  of 
safety,  the  vast  abuses,  oppressions,  and  assassinations? 

THE  PERSONAL  SHOT 

I  consider  unworthy  of  serious  attention  the  attacks 
upon  the  ministers  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  who  Mr.  Gennadius 
himself  praises  for  their  "quite  admirable"  work  from 
1910  to  1915,  but  whom  he  finds  unworthy  now,  being 
King  Constantine's  representative.  Mr.  Gennadius  is 
well  known  in  Greek  diplomatic  circles  for  his  unique 
declarations  that  hardly  any  other  Greek  diplomat  ex- 
cept himself  was  worthy  of  becoming  the  collaborator 
and  counsellor  of  Mr.  Venizelos. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Gyparis,  I  may  suggest  that  Mr. 
Gennadius'  quotation  of  the  police  records  are  as  worthy 
of  implicit  trust  as  the  figures  which  he  has  quoted  to 
prove  the  number  of  officials  dismissed  under  Mr. 
Venizelos. 


Mr.  Gennadius  does  not  seem  to  be  affected,  by  the 
present  plight  in  Greece.  His  only  interest  lies  in  the 
ablution  of  the  Royal  policies.  He  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  evil  brought  upon  Greece  by  the  result  of  the 
elections  of  1920,  which  have  endangered  the  Greater 
Greece  of  Mr.  Venizelos  and  prolonged  a  costly  war, 
which  would  have  long  ago  been  brought  to  a  close  if  the 
change  of  government  had  not  taken  place. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  who  has  lived 
in  England  the  most  of  his  life,  who  has  served  Greece 
diplomatically  so  long,  should  seek  to  crown  his  career 
with  the  championship  of  a  regime  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  have  brought  upon  Greece  undreamed-of 
calamities.  Least  of  all  would  one  have  expected  that 
Mr.  Gennadius  should  have  become  so  soon  such  a  warm 
friend  of  the  throne? 


OUR  TREATY  NAVY 

By  CAPT.  E.  W.  SCOTT,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  N. 

(Since  this  article  was  prepared  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  voted  appropriations  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
treaty  navy.  The  fight  in  the  Senate  is  yet  to  be  made. — 
THE  EDITOR.) 

ARE  the  people  of  the  United  States  fully  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  in 
Congress  over  the  appropriation  to  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 
The  mind  of  the  nation  has  been  so  focused  on  the 
great  program  of  the  recent  Conference  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  that  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  upon  the  fulfillment  of 
which  the  final  success  of  the  Conference  will  depend. 
There  is  grave  danger  that  unwise  enthusiasm  will  out- 
run our  judgment  in  this  matter  and  that  our  idealism 
will  defeat  the  supreme  ambition  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  recently  ratified  by  the 
Senate  calls  for  a  5-5-3  naval  ratio.  This  means  that 
the  United  States  should  have  a  navy  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  larger  than  Japan  in  the  ratio 
of  5  to  3  and  a  ratio  of  1.75  for  France  and  Italy.  If 
the  United  States  delegates  had  proposed  and  signed  an 
agreement  providing  that  the  ratio  should  be  5-2i/2-3, 
the  people  would  have  branded  them  as  false  to  their 
trust,  the  Senate  would  have  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  both  people  and  Senate  would  have  been 
justified  in  their  conclusion.  And  yet  that  is  exactly  the 
situation  which  will  most  certainly  follow  if  the  pro- 
posal now  before  Congress  to  limit  the  navy  to  67,000 
men  becomes  a  law. 

THE  TREATY  TERMS 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  are  allowed  eighteen 
battleships,  there  being  no  limitation  on  any  power  in 
the  number  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  sea- 
planes. Nothing  was  said  as  to  the  number  of  men 
authorized,  but  it  was  evidently  taken  for  granted  that 
the  ships  retained  would  be  sufficiently  manned.  Other- 
wise, of  what  use  are  the  ships?  Ships  cannot  fight 
without  men.  In  comparison  with  the  announced  per- 
sonnel of  the  British  and  Japanese  navies,  that  of  the 
United  States  should  have  approximately  120,000  men. 
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To  reduce  this  to  the  number  proposed  would  mean  that 
we  are  to  maintain  a  navy  of  but  half  the  size  agreed 
upon,  and  that,  through  deterioration  of  machinery, 
those  ships  not  manned  will  be  practically  useless  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  covered  by  the  treaty. 
An  even  greater  sacrifice  would  be  in  the  personnel,  be- 
cause it  takes  much  longer  to  train  men  and  officers 
than  to  build  the  ships  they  are  to  man. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  a  full  treaty  navy  need  not  be 
maintained  except  in  the  face  of  an  emergency.  Ob- 
viously, such  steps  as  might  be  taken  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency would  be,  in  effect,  directed  toward  some  par- 
ticular nation  or  nations  as  the  result  of  action  on  their 
part.  If  history  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  any 
such  attempt  to  recoup  will  be  considered  by  the  nation 
aimed  at  as  sufficient  ground  for  further  preparation,  a 
renewed  building  competition,  a  jingo  press,  and  certain 
war.  The  nation  that  sets  the  example  in  unprepared- 
11  oss  is  too  often  awakened  to  her  peril  just  in  time  to 
begin  the  preparation  that  precipitates  the  war  she  was 
doing  her  utmost  to  avoid.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  further  voluntary 
reduction  on  our  part  must  be  permanent,  and  that  we 
could  never  recover  the  place  that  is  now  ours  by  agree- 
ment and  which  we  have  virtually  agreed  we  will  main- 
tain. 

Faith  in  the  good  will  of  nations  toward  each  other 
and  in  their  allegiance  to  treaties  is  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  best  forces  will  always  preside  in  the 
councils  of  the  various  governments.  While  we  believe 
this  condition  is  becoming  realized  more  and  more,  it  is 
hardly  a  safe  plan  by  which  to  order  our  policy  of 
national  defense.  The  baser  elements  too  frequently 
control  city  governments  and  figure  too  prominently  in 
national  affairs  to  be  discounted  entirely  in  international 
relationships.  Even  though  no  danger  be  in  sight  at 
this  time,  with  the  present  world  unrest  and  turmoil, 
who  would  be  so  rash  as  to  predict  what  the  future 
holds? 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TAXES 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  burden  of  taxation  inci- 
dent to  naval  armaments.  The  great  benefit  derived 
from  the  treaty  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, all  building  in  battleships  and  battle  cruisers 
ceased  at  once  and  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  has 
meant  a  tremendous  saving.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cut  in  naval  personnel  proposed  in  Congress  is  a  very 
doubtful  economy.  The  difference  between  a  treaty  navy 
and  the  proposed  navy  will  not  mean  more  than  an 
average  of  one  dollar  per  person  and  will  not  affect 
most  of  our  people  in  the  least  degree.  Is  the  saving 
worth  the  risk? 

The  main  point  involved  at  present,  however,  is  not 
preparation  for  war,  but  its  prevention.  It  may  be  said, 
once  and  for  all,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  purpose 
between  the  simon-pure,  loyal  pacifist  and  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  a  navy  second  to  none ;  both  earnestly 
seek  to  avoid  war;  and  it  may  further  be  added  that 
those  in  the  navy  are  at  least  as  anxious  as  any  to  pre- 
vent war,  for  in  the  event  of  war  they  would  have  most 
to  lose.  The  only  difference  is  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  end  both  desire  may  be  reached. 

Disarmament  by  example  has  been  tried  for  centuries 
without  success,  because  peace-loving  tendencies  have 


been  interpreted  by  other  nations  as  weakness  and  an 
unwillingness  to  engage  even  in  defensive  warfare,  as 
we  have  witnessed  in  our  own  recent  experience.  Com- 
petition in  building  of  armaments  has  precipitated  the 
greatest  wars  in  history.  International  peace  confer- 
ences and  peace  treaties  have  prolonged,  but  not  main- 
tained, peace.  Limitation  by  agreement  offers  a  new 
and  eminently  practical  solution.  It  should  be  given  a 
thorough  trial.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  navy  would  support  this  provision  of 
the  treaty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  purpose  and 
the  great  accomplishment  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  agreement  on  limitation  was  based  on  the  exist- 
ing naval  strength  of  all  nations  signatory  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  existing  ratio  was  to  be  maintained  throughout 
in  the  reduction  of  armament.  To  further  reduce  the 
American  navy  by  one-half  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  balance  established  by  the  treaty,  even  be- 
fore the  treaty  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  powers, 
and  so  would  make  it  appear  that  the  whole  plan  of  the 
Conference  was  a  subterfuge. 

EFFECT  IN  JAPAN  OF  AGITATION 

Referring  to  the  agitation  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  favor  of  a  reduction  even  below  the 
agreed  naval  ratio,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  Japanese  newspaper  as  reported 
by  the  Associated  Press : 

"We  do  not  know  whether  this  Indorses  the  allegation  of 
a  secret  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
but,  in  any  event,  Japan  must  not  neglect  the  maintenance 
of  an  efficient  navy.  The  shifting  state  of  affairs  in  Western 
countries  forbids  us  to  presume  that  the  condition  of  the 
moment  will  last." 

Whatever  the  reason  for  this  suggestion  may  be,  the 
result  is  the  same — a  suspicion  of  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  at  once 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  who  read  this 
paper.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  laudable  and 
disinterested  motives  may  be  given  an  interpretation 
entirely  contrary  to  that  warranted  by  the  facts,  and 
the  most  peaceful  intentions  interpreted  as  covering  de- 
ception and  double-dealing. 

It  was  further  the  avowed  and  expressed  intention  on 
the  part  of  all  the  powers  that  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  covered  by  the  treaty  another  conference  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  similar  further  re- 
duction. In  accordance  with  the  practice  followed  in 
the  recent  Conference,  any  further  reduction  proposed 
will  be  based  on  the  existing  relative  naval  strength. 
The  reduction  proposed  in  Congress  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  match  a  further  reduction,  say  of  50  per  cent, 
proposed  by  the  nations  that  have  maintained  their 
treaty  navies.  We  would  have  lost  the  power  to  make 
or  accept  such  a  proposal  because  we  would  have  little 
or  nothing  to  offer. 

MR.  HUGHES'  LETTER 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Rogers,  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  Secretary  Hughes,  made 
the  following  statements  which  may  be  taken  to  reflect 
the  views  of  the  Administration: 
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"But  of  what  avail  are  this  labor  and  success  (of  the 
United  States  delegates)  if  the  navy  is  not  kept  up  to  an 
agreed  standard?  Upon  what  basis  is  the  United  States  to 
enter  further  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  naval  arma- 
ment? Are  we  to  impair  our  existing  relative  strength  and 
accept  an  inferior  position?  I  should  suppose  that  such  a 
proposition  would  require  only  to  be  stated,  and  that  no 
one  would  defend  it." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  earnestly  desire 
permanent  world  peace  and  are  commendably  striving 
for  it.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  conditions 
conducive  to  a  general  peace  are  not  so  favorable 
throughout  the  world  as  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  abundant  territory  for  further  expansion,  and  un- 
limited financial  and  material  resources,  have  no  in- 
ternal dissensions,  and  are  essentially  lovers  of  peace 


and  have  neighbors  whose  ideals  accord  with  our  own. 
Of  no  other  important  world  power  can  all  these  things 
be  said.  There  is  much  unrest  and  confusion,  much 
racial  and  social  jealousy,  misunderstanding,  and  am- 
bition which  must  be  held  in  check  by  force  while  the 
leaven  of  good  will  and  brotherhood  work  their  regen- 
erating power.  In  the  meantime  too  much  haste  will 
most  certainly  jeopardize  the  splendid  work  that  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  hold  back  the  very  thing 
for  which  we  are  striving.  Every  mistake,  every  failure, 
makes  the  steps  that  follow  more  difficult.  We  must 
not  overreach,  but  must  proceed  with  caution,  holding 
fast  the  ground  gained,  working  with  a  due  recognition 
of  the  difficulties  and  limitations  of  the  problems  and 
peoples  involved,  yet  certain  that  a  cause  so  supremely 
just  must  meet  with  final  success. 


THE  CONFERENCE  AT  GENOA 


FIRST  STAGE 


At  the  time  this  is  written,  nearly  one  month  after  the 
convening  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  on  April  10,  the  whole 
record  of  the  conference  substantiates  the  judgment  of  those 
members  of  the  American  Cabinet  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  shaping  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in 
foreign  affairs. 

They  held,  when  the  invitation  to  participate  reached  the 
United  States,  that  the  representatives  of  Soviet  Russia 
would  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Russians  have 
done  just  that,  and  the  problems  Russia  presented  precipi- 
tated crisis  after  crisis.  The  name  of  Chitcherin,  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  and  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  has 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  American  newspapers  at  least 
as  often  as  those  of  Lloyd-George  and  Barthou,  heads  of 
the  British  and  French  delegations,  and  the  word  "Russian" 
has  been  printed  oftener  than  either  the  word  "British"  or 
the  word  "French." 

On  April  9,  the  day  before  the  conference  formally  met, 
the  Associated  Press  dispatch  out  of  Genoa  stated  the  pre- 
liminaries "showed  all  nations,  great  and  small,  courting 
Russia,  although  they  wished  to  appear  not  over  eager  in 
the  courtship."  This  dispatch  went  on  to  say  that  recog- 
nition of  Russia  would  be  a  dominant  question,  and  that  all 
discussions  would  begin  and  end  with  Soviet  Russia.  It 
was  pointed  out,  in  support  of  that  statement,  that  Soviet 
Russia's  150,000,000  population  and  huge  territory  over- 
shadow the  smaller  States  that  make  up  the  mass  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  conference. 

THE  PROBLEMS 

Continuing,  the  dispatch  gave  the  following  outline  of  the 
probable  work  of  the  conference: 

The  Supreme  Council's  Cannes  resolution  of  January  6, 
from  which  the  Genoa  Conference  grew,  announced  that 
steps  must  be  taken  toward  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  in  order  to  restore  international 
commerce  and  develop  the  resources  of  "all"  countries, 
which  clearly  includes  Russia. 

The  agenda  which  later  developed  from  that  resolution, 
while  superficially  dealing  with  financial  and  commercial 
questions,  seems  impossible  of  discussion  without  considera- 
tion of  the  basic  political  problems.  Article  1  of  the  agenda 


makes  reference  to  "examination  of  the  best  methods  for 
the  execution  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolution 
passed  at  Cannes  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  January  6." 

The  Italian  delegation,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ference has  been  entrusted,  explains  that  this  article  is  the 
pivot  on  which  the  conference  work  must  turn.  Referring 
especially  to  relations  with  Russia  and  her  recognition  a 
consortium  was  mentioned  at  Cannes.  This  plan  was  stoutly 
resisted  by  Russia,  which  since  has  been  joined  in  this 
opposition  by  Poland,  Esthonia,  and  Latvia,  which  met  with 
Russia  at  the  recent  Riga  Conference  and  signed  a  protocol 
pledging  themselves  to  stand  for  Russian  recognition  and 
unite  iii  opposition  to  a  consortium. 

This  attitude  of  the  Baltic  entente  against  the  proposed 
consortium  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  great  powers 
contemplated  infringing  their  sovereignty  through  financial 
control  and  hoped  to  place  them  in  the  position  of  colonies, 
much,  it  was  argued,  as  had  been  done  with  China. 

Article  2  of  the  agenda  speaks  of  "the  establishment  of 
European  peace  on  a-  solid  basis."  This  section,  according 
to  the  Cannes  discussion,  aims  at  "finding  a  means  whereby 
controversies  between  nations  can  be  solved  without  re- 
course to  the  barbarous  use  of  arms. 

This  article,  naturally,  will  bring  about  a  discussion  of 
land  armament,  which  was  impossible  at  the  Washington 
Conference,  owing  to  French  opposition.  As  most  of  the 
European  nations  are  finding  excessive  military  budgets 
ruinous,  this  has  great  financial  importance. 

Russia  asserts  that  she  is  willing  to  reduce  her  army  if 
Japan  evacuates  Siberia  and  Rumania  evacuates  Bessarabia 
and  guarantees  for  the  security  of  its  boundaries  are  given. 
France  contends  that  she  cannot  reduce  her  army,  because 
Germany  is  not  complying  with  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Article  3  of  the  agenda  refers  to  "essential  conditions  for 
the  re-establishment  of  confidence  without  affecting  existing 
treaties." 

This,  according  to  the  Cannes  discussion,  had  to  do  with 
the  interallied  debts,  which  were  not  mentioned  because  it 
was  feared  such  mention  would  prevent  American  participa- 
tion. The  clause  "without  affecting  existing  treaties"  was 
insisted  upon  by  France  in  order  to  prevent  revision  of  the 
reparations  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Article  4  deals  with  "financial  questions"; 

First,  currency ;  second,  central  banks ;  third,  public 
finance  in  connection  with  reconstruction ;  fourth,  exchange, 
and  fifth,  organization  of  public  and  private  credit. 

Article  5  of  the  agenda  covers  "economic  and  commercial 
questions.  First  facilitations  and  guarantees  for  export  and 
import  commerce ;  second,  legal  guarantees  for  export  and 
import  commerce,  protection  of  industrial,  literary  and 
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artistic   property;    fourth,    consular    regulations:    fifth,    ad- 
mission  and   status   of  foreigners   in   connection   with   their 
participation  in  trade:  sixth,  technical  assistance  to  be  given 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction." 
Article  G  of  the  agenda  deals  with  "transportation." 

THE  INITIAL  FIGHT 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  conference  Russia  made  good 
on  the  prophecies  of  her  activity  in  the  center  of  the  lime- 
light, when  Chitcherin  advocated  limitation  of  land  arma- 
ments as  the  first  step  toward  economic  rehabilitation  in 
Europe,  that  being  part  of  the  Soviet  program  which  aimed 
at  universal  disarmament  and  a  series  of  international  con- 
ferences of  Europe's  programs,  according  to  reports  of  the 
speech. 

I.ouis  Barthou,  for  France,  immediately  interposed  objec- 
tion and  showed  that  in  the  French  view  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Cannes  resolution  to  warrant  discussion  of  arma- 
ments. Most  of  the  accounts  out  of  Genoa  on  that  day 
agree  that  the  tension  between  the  Russians  and  the  French 
immediately  became  so  great  that  all  of  the  suavity  and 
humor  of  Lloyd-George  was  needed  to  keep  the  situation 
on  an  even  keel. 

The  course  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  that  en- 
counter between  the  French  and  Russian  leaders  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  formal  speech  were  regarded  by  observers 
generally  as  having  contributed  materially  toward  the 
launching  of  the  conference  wisely  and  well.  In  his  formal 
speech  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said: 

THE  LLOYD-GEORGE  SPEECH 

We  meet  on  equal  terms,  provided  we  accept  equal  con- 
ditions. We  are  not  here  as  Allied  and  enemy  States;  we 
are  not  here  as  belligerents  or  neutrals;  we  have  not  come 
together  as  monarchists  or  republicans  or  sovietists.  We 
are  assembled  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  Europe  to  seek  out  in  common  the  best  methods 
for  restoring  the  shattered  prosperity  of  this  continent.  We 
may  each  build  up  in  his  own  land,  each  in  his  own  way,  a 
better  condition  of  things  for  the  people  than  the  world  has 
yet  enjoyed.  But  if  we  meet  on  terms  of  equality  it  must 
be  because  we  accept  equal  conditions. 

These  conditions  inviting  the  powers  were  laid  down  at 
Cannes.  They  apply  to  all  alike;  they  are  the  conditions 
which  heretofore  have  been  accepted  by  all  civilized  com- 
munities as  the  basis  of  international  good  faith.  They  in 
themselves  are  honorable;  they  are  essential  to  any  inter- 
course between  nations;  they  do  not  derogate  the  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  States.  We  fully  accept  them  ourselves: 
they  are  the  only  conditions  on  which  we  can  consent  to 
deal  with  others.  I  will  summarize  them  in  two  or  three 
sentences. 

The  first  is,  when  a  country  enters  into  contractual  obli- 
gations with  another  country  or  its  nationals,  for  value  re- 
ceived, that  contract  cannot  be  repudiated  whenever  the 
country  changes  its  government  without  returning  value. 

The  second  is  that  no  country  can  wage  war  on  the  institu- 
tions of  another. 

The  third  is  that  one  nation  shall  not  engage  in  aggressive 
operations  against  the  territory  of  another. 

The  fourth  is  that  the  nationals  of  one  country  shall  be 
entitled  to  impartial  justice  in  the  courts  of  another. 

If  any  people  reject  these  elementary  conditions  of  civil- 
ized intercourse  between  nations,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  received  into  the  comity  of  nations. 

Again,  he  said : 

What  is  the  first  need  of  Europe?  Peace — a  real  peace. 
We  propose  to  study  the  currency.  Good.  We  propose  to 
examine  the  question  of  exchanges.  That  also  is  good.  We 
propose  to  discuss  transportation  and  credit.  That  is  all 
good.  But  unless  peace  is  established  and  good  will  among 
nations,  all  these  discussions  will  be  of  no  avail. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  real  peace  is  the  issue  of  this  con- 
ference, all  those  things  will  be  added  unto  you.  But  is 
there  no  peace  in  Europe?  It  is  true  that  actual  fighting 
has  ceased,  but  the  snarling  goes  on,  and  as  there  are  many 
dogs,  in  every  country  who  imagine  that  the  louder  they 
bark  the  deeper  impression  they  make  of  their  ferocity  and 
determination,  Europe  is  deafened  by  this  canine  clamor. 

It  is  undignified ;  it  is  distressing ;  it  destroys  confidence : 
it  has  rattled  the  nerves  of  a  nerve-ruined  continent,  and 
we  shall  only  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  restoration 
of  Europe  if  at  this  conference  we  can  stop  the  snarling. 
Euroi>e  needs  rest,  quiet,  tranquillity — that  is.  she  needs 
peace. 

And  again : 

We  have  all  of  us  one  common  restriction  in  the  public 
opinion  of  our  own  countries.  The  public  opinion  of  one 
country  is  concentrated,  perhaps,  more  upon  one  aspect  of 
affairs,  the  public  opinion  of  another  country  upon  a  differ- 
ent object.  That  undoubtedly  creates  difficulties. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  divergent  opinions,  even 
when  they  are  not  conflicting.  But  public  opinion  is  not  a 
rigid  fact,  like  the  Alps  or  the  Apennines:  it  is  amenable 
to  guidance,  to  direction,  to  the  appeal  of  reason  and  con- 
science, and  I  feel  confident  that  in  every  way  it  will  yield 
a  good  deal  to  an  appeal  made  to  its  mind  and  heart  by  the 
common  statesmanship  of  Europe.  It  can  be  taught  that 
the  good  of  another  country  is  not  necessarily  an  evil  for  its 
own ;  on  the  contrary,  that  which  benefits  all  the  lands  must 
necessarily  be  best  for  its  own. 

The  world  is  one  economic  unit  Economically  it  is  not 
even  two  hemispheres — it  is  one  round,  unbroken  sphere. 
For  that  reason  I  regret  that  the  great  American  Republic 
is  not  represented  here.  However,  much  that  has  happened 
and  is  happening  in  Europe  makes  America  cautious  in 
interfering  in  our  affairs.  But  if  we  can  set  these  things 
right  at  this  conference,  I  feel  sure  America  will  not  merely 
come  in,  but  come  in  gladly. 

ACTUAL  WORK 

The  next  day  was  one  of  swiftly  moving  events.  M. 
Barthou  explained  to  newspapermen  that  France  would  not 
discuss  disarmament  in  a  conference  where  neutral  countries 
and  former  enemies  "will  act  as  arbiters,"  and  that  if  she 
discusses  disarmament  it  will  be  with  her  allies  and  friends. 
The  Russians  objected  unavailingly  to  Japan  in  the  con- 
ference, on  the  ground  that  she  maintains  troops  in  Siberia. 
And  France  and  Belgium  objected  unavailingly  to  represen- 
tation of  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  principal  committee. 

But.  much  more  important  than  these  flare-ups,  were  a 
circumstantial  story  that  a  "military  holiday"  for  Europe, 
possibly  of  20  years,  was  projected  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  Allied  experts  in  London  on  what  is  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  Russia  and  also  for  the  restoration 
of  Europe.  The  Associated  Press  obtained  a  copy  of  this 
report  and  cabled  to  the  United  States  the  following 
summarization : 

THE  ALLIED  EXPERTS'  REPORT  ON  RUSSIA 

It  declares  that  the  restoration  of  Russia  depends  in  great 
part  upon  assistance  which  Russia  will  be  able  to  obtain 
from  foreign  enterprise  and  capital,  but  insists  that  without 
profound  transformation  of  the  actual  conditions  in  Russia, 
which  affect  commerce  and  industry,  foreigners  will  refuse 
either  to  resume  old  enterprises  or  begin  new  ones. 

Under  chapter  1,  headed  "Liquidation  of  the  Past,"  article 
1  declares  that  the  Soviet  Government  should  accept  the 
financial  obligations  of  its  predecessors,  namely,  the  imperial 
Russian  Government  and  the  Provisional  Government.  This 
includes  obligations  to  foreign  powers  and  their  nationals. 

Article  2  provides  for  recognition  by  the  Soviet  of  the 
financial  engagements  of  all  Russian  authorities,  provincial 
or  local,  and  also  all  public  utility  enterprises  contracted 
with  other  powers  or  their  peoples. 
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Article  3  declares  that  the  Soviet  should  assume  responsi- 
bility for  all  material  damages  suffered  by  foreigners  in 
consequence  of  the  acts  of  negligence  of  the  Soviet  or  its 
predecessors. 

Article  4  says  that  the  responsibilities  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  articles  will  be  fixed  by  the  commission  on  the 
Russian  debt  and  by  mixed  arbitration  tribunals  to  be 
created. 

Article  5  declares  that  all  debts,  responsibilities,  and  obli- 
gations between  foreign  governments  and  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment since  August  1,  1914,  shall  be  considered  as  entirely 
effaced  by  the  payment  of  sums  to  be  fixed  in  a  future 
accord. 

The  report  presents  three  annexes  and  explains  that  con- 
cerning guarantees  on  which  Russia's  debt  will  be  treated 
two  different  solutions  were  brought  forward  by  the  powers 
represented  at  the  London  Conference  and  that  no  agree- 
ment was  reached.  These  solutions  are  printed  in  parallel 
columns  when  differences  occur. 

Annex  I  explains  the  duties  of  the  commission  on  the 
Russian  debt.  These  include  the  fixing  of  a  constitution 
and  the  procedure  of  the  mixed  tribunals;  also  the  delivery 
of  new  Russian  obligations  or  bonds  by  virtue  of  the 
decisions  of  the  mixed  tribunals. 

The  succeeding  annexes  establish  a  system  for  determin- 
ing Russia's  debt  and  the  proper  steps  for  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  holders  of  Russian  bonds  or  other  obligations 
legally  entered  into  by  Russia. 

Very  large  powers  are  accorded  to  the  debt  commission, 
which  will  be  composed  of  members  to  be  named  by  the 
Russian  Government  and  others  appointed  by  the  other 
powers,  with  an  independent  president,  who  will  be  chosen 
from  the  powers  or  designated  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

After  elaborating  the  technical  details  of  the  future  han- 
dling of  the  Russian  debt,  the  report  declares  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  promise  various  reforms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  including  independence  of  the  judiciaries 
and  free  access  to  the  courts  by  foreigners,  who  should  be 
treated  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

Further  recommendations  stipulate  that  the  Soviet  permit 
foreigners  to  enter  and  leave  Russia  in  conformity  with  in- 
ternational practice.  Foreigners  resident  in  Russia  should 
be  exempt  from  all  obligatory  military  service,  have  liberty 
to  communicate  through  the  post  telegraph  and  wireless 
systems  and  use  telegraphic  codes,  and  have  every  protec- 
tion and  the  right  to  conduct  commerce  or  professions  with- 
out discrimination  or  restriction  on  account  of  their  nation- 
ality. No  discrimination  should  be  shown  in  the  case  of 
workmen  employed  by  foreigners  regarding  military  service 
or  enforced  labor. 

Additional  rights  of  foreigners  in  Russia  are  suggested 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  other  countries. 

THE  ALLIED  EXPERTS'  REPORT  ON  EUROPE 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  restoration 
of  Europe.  Resolutions  are  grouped  under  the  headings  of 
finance,  economics,  and  transport.  The  report  declares  that 
an  essential  condition  of  economic  reconstruction  is  that 
each  country  shall  stabilize  the  value  of  its  money,  de- 
claring : 

"No  country  can  be  master  of  its  own  money  so  long  as 
its  budget  shows  an  annual  deficit  which  it  tries  to  meet  by 
the  issue  of  paper  currency  or  by  opening  bank  credits^ 
Each  country  must  try  by  independent  efforts  to  remove  the 
deficit" 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  discuss  measures  for  reform 
on  the  subjects  of  exchange,  credits,  tariff  restrictions,  and 
prohibitions  respecting  importations  and  exportations.  A 
special  section  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  transports ;  it  de- 
clares that  the  administration  of  international  transports 
must  not  be  determined  by  political  considerations,  but  by 
commercial  and  technical  reasons,  as  emphasized  by  the 
conventions  of  Barcelona,  1921,  dealing  with  the  liberty  of 
transit. 

It  is  desirable  (says  the  report)  that  representatives  of 
the  railroads  of  the  different  countries  should  hold  a  con- 
ference to  determine  what  measures  are  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  international  traffic  conditions,  which  should 
be  equally  efficient  as  during  the  pre-war  period. 


This  clearly  implies  that  the  restoration  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  is  desirable;  this  railway  has  been  closed 
to  world  communication  since  the  Russian  revolution. 

Referring  to  the  reconstitution  of  Russia,  the  report 
especially  emphasizes  that  effective  collaboration  of  Russia 
and  other  nations  will  be  difficult  unless  Russia  whole- 
heartedly labors  to  restore  her  economic  life,  the  basis  of 
which  is  agriculture.  Security  regarding  property  rights 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  rebirth  of  Russia  (the  re- 
jwrt  continues),  and  when  this  comes  foreign  assistance  will 
!K>  available  immediately. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  RUSSIANS 

For  several  days  news  from  Genoa  reflected  speculation 
about  the  course  the  Russians  would  follow  respecting  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Allied  experts.  Up|«>sition  \v:is 
expected,  and  the  prevailing  view  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
opposition  was  expressed  in  a  cable  to  the  Christian  Scii-ncc 
Monitor,  which  said  the  British  were  believed  to  favor 
"watering  down"  the  Allied  report.  On  April  14  the  New 
York  Times  correspondent  wired  his  paper  that  Lloyd-George 
had  summoned  the  principal  leaders  in  the  conference  to 
his  villa,  and  also  had  invited  Chitcberin  and  Litvinoff. 
The  conversations,  it  was  said,  were  mainly  to  advise  the 
Russians  that  the  starting  point  of  discussion  must  be 
Allied  ideas  rather  than  Russian. 

Meantime,  according  to  the  Time*  correspondent.  Ratkov- 
sky,  of  the  Russian  delegation,  had  culled  for  the  reporters 
and  was  telling  them  that  the  Allied  experts'  debt  proposals 
were  childish  and  absurd,  and  that  the  claims  of  Russia 
against  other  nations  exceeded  the  claims  against  Russia. 
exclusive  of  war  debts.  Ratkovsky.  the  Timf*  correspondent 
added,  suggested  that  faces  be  turned  to  the  future,  and 
that,  as  to  the  future,  the  Allied  experts'  views  correspond 
for  the  greater  part  to  the  guarantees  given  iu  the  new 
Russian  legislation. 

CONCRETE  PROPOSALS 

The  next  day,  April  15,  was  marked  by  definite  expres- 
sions from  the  Russians  as  to  their  counter-claims  in  the 
debt  question,  and  by  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
British  plan  for  a  peace  agreement  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  Russian  claims,  it  was  stated  that  Chitcherin 
had  a  damage  claim  on  behalf  of  Russia,  against  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States,  of  300,000,000,000  gold  francs  as 
against  the  claims  against  Russia  totaling  one-fifth  that 
amount.  An  immediate  claim  was  made  in  the  Finance 
Commission  of  the  Conference  for  2,000,000,000  gold  francs 
for  losses  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by  reason  of  Allied 
support  of  Wrangel,  Denikin,  and  Kolchak.  In  connection 
with  these  Russian  claims,  it  was  stated  that  Lloyd-Gfeorge 
had  told  Chitcherin  he  must  quit  trying  to  offset  claims 
against  Russia  with  such  huge  counter-claims  and  recog- 
nize Russia's  pre-war  debt,  the  debts  arising  from  Rus- 
sia's borrowings  from  the  Allies  during  the  war,  and 
liability  for  property  in  Russia  owned  by  foreigners  which 
the  Soviet  Government  had  nationalized. 

As  to  the  authoritative  statement  of  British  plans  for  a 
peace  agreement  in  Europe,  the  New  York  Time*  received 
the  following  statement  from  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George : 

In  the  first  place,  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal  absolutely 
depends  on  what  atmosphere  will  result  from  the  conference 
negotiations.  This  conference  is  for  the  purpose  of  making 
understandings  among  nations  which  will  be  conducive  to 
peace  instead  of  war.  In  the  second  place,  the  proposal  will 
include  no  disarmament  scheme,  for  the  reason  that  dis- 
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armament  schemes,  in  the  British  opinion,  must  and  can 
only  follow  the  establishment  of  pacific  conditions. 

What  the  Prime  Minister  does  hope  to  propose,  if  the 
conference  succeeds,  is  that  the  thirty-two  nations  here 
represented  frame  a  compact  similar  to  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  signed  at  Washington  with  regard  to  the  Pacific,  in 
which  they  will  undertake  to  refrain  from  all  aggression 
and  consult  each  other  in  their  difficulties.  The  model  of 
the  Pacific  compact  is  to  be  adhered  to  strictly,  except  for 
this,  that  there  will  be  no  collateral  proposal  to  reduce 
armaments.  The  time  for  that  amouug  the  thirty-two 
nations  of  Europe,  in  the  Prime  Minister's  opinion,  has  not 
yet  come.  He  believes  that  conditions  for  peace  must  first 
U-  established,  and  that  following  on  their  establishment 
the  League  of  Nations'  Disarmament  Commission  and  the 
National  Parliament  of  the  signatory  countries  will  be  able 
to  slowly  but  surely  effect  the  reduction. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
scheme  comes  from  some  powers  who  wish  to  have  included 
in  the  compact  a  clause  providing  for  sanctions  against  any 
offending  nation.  To  this  suggestion  the  British  are  abso- 
lutely opposed.  They  argue  that  no  sanctions  clause  was 
or  needed  to  be  included  in  the  Pacific  compact,  and.  further. 
that  if  it  is  included  it  will  alter  the  whole  nature  of  the 
proix.su  1.  It  will  serve  only  to  divide  the  countries  into 
groups,  and  instead  of  creating  a  pacific  atmosphere  will 
encourage  the  building  up  of  armaments  and  the  upkeep  of 


. 
The  idea  of  sanctions  involves  the  very  conception  of  the 

world  which  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from.  We  want  to 
establish  a  respect  for  treaties  among  nations  as  a  pro- 
tection for  all.  as  well  as  the  large  countries,  and  form  an 
association  of  thirty-two  nations  pledged  loyally  to  keep 
the  peace.  From  that  disarmament  will  follow. 

SECOND  STAGE 

There  had  been  a  brief  period,  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Russian  counter-claims  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  British  peace  plans,  during  which  the  cables  carried 
little  except  widely  different  comments  of  the  reporters  on 
the  scene.  On  April  17  this  period  of  speculation  and  assay 
abruptly  ended.  Announcement  was  made  that  Germany 
and  Russia  the  day  before  had  signed  a  treaty  at  Rapallo. 
Chitcherin  representing  Russia  and  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau 
representing  Germany. 

For  days  the  conference  was  agitated.  Immediately  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  represented  as  indignant  over  the  agree- 
ment, and  was  charged  with  having  had  secret  knowledge 
of  it.  There  were  fears  that  the  French  would  leave  the 
conference  and  much  discussion  of  the  possibility  that 
Germany  and  Russia  would  unite  to  master  Europe. 

TERMS  OF  THE  TREATY 

The  following  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  made  public: 
ARTICLE  1 

(HI  The  German  and  Russian  Governments  have  agreed 
to  settle  war-time  questions  on  the  following  basis: 

The  German  Government  and  the  Soviet  Republic  recipro- 
cally renounce  reimbursement  of  war  expenses  as  well  as 
reimbursement  of  war  damages  and  also  damages  suffered 
by  their  subjects  in  the  war  territories  because  of  military 
measures,  including  requisitions  carried  out  in  the  enemy's 
country.  Likewise  the  two  contracting  parties  renounce 
reimbursement  of  civil  damages  caused  by  the  co-called  ex- 
ceptional laws  or  by  coercive  measures  by  State  authorities.. 

(b>  All  legal  relations  concerning  questions  of  public  or 
private  law  resulting  from  the  state  of  war.  including  the 
question  of  merchant  ships  acquired  by  either  side  during 
the  war.  shall  be  settled  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

(c)  Germany  and  Russia  mutually  renounce  the  repay- 
ment of  expenses  caused  by  prisoners  of  war  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Reich  renounces  repayment  of  expenses  caused 
by  the  internment  of  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army.  The 


Russian  Government  renounces  payment  of  the  sum  Ger- 
many has  derived  from  the  sale  of  Russian  army  material 
transported  into  Germany. 

ABTICLE  2 

Gennany  renounces  all  claims  resulting  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  measures  of  the  Soviet  Republic  as 
they  nave  affected  German  nationals  or  their  private  rights 
or  the  rights  of  the  German  Reich  itself,  as  well  as  claims 
resulting  from  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet  Republic  or  its 
authorities  in  any  other  way  against  the  subjects  of  the 
German  Reich  or  their  private  rights,  provided  the  Soviet 
Government  shall  not  satisfv  similar  claims  made  bv  any 
third  State. 

ABTICLE  3 

Consular  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Reich  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Soviets  shall  be  resumed  immedi- 
ately. The  admission  of  consuls  to  both  countries  shall  be 
arranged  by  sjtecial  agreement. 

ARTICLE  4 

Both  governments  agree  further  that  the  rights  of  the 
nationals  of  either  of  the  two  parties  on  the  other's  territory 
as  well  as  the  regulations  of  commercial  relations  shall  be 
based  on  the  most-favored-uatiou  principle.  This  principle 
does  not  include  the  rights  and  facilities  granted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  another  Soviet  State  or  to  any  State 
that  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

ARTICLE  5 

The  two  governments  undertake  to  give  each  other  mutual 
assistance  for  the  alleviation  of  their  economic  difficulties 
in  the  most  benevolent  spirit.  In  the  event  of  a  general 
settlement  of  this  question  on  an  international  basis,  they 
undertake  to  have  a  preliminary  exchange  of  views.  The 
German  Government  declares  itself  ready  to  facilitate  as 
far  as  possible  the  conclusion  and  execution  of  economic 
contracts  between  private  enterprises  in  the  two  countries. 

ARTICLE  « 

Clause  1.  paragraph  B,  and  clause  4  of  this  agreement 
shall  come  into  force  after  ratification  of  this  document; 
the  other  clauses  will  come  into  force  immediately. 

The  next  day.  while  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  rang  with 
echoes  of  the  clamor  in  Genoa,  and  while  the  American 
Government,  besought  for  its  views,  was  saying  that  the 
treaty  was  none  of  its  business,  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  powers  and  of  the  Little  Entente  at  the  conference 
gathered  and  prepared  a  stinging  note  to  the  German  dele- 
gation. The  delegation  was  charged  with  bad  faith  in 
having  dealt  with  Russia  separately  and  was  advised  that  it 
could  not  participate  in  the  general  negotiations  affecting 
Russia,  which  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  business 
of  the  conference. 

THE  NOTE  TO  THE  GERMAN  DELEGATION 
The  text  of  the  note  to  the  Germans  follows: 

The  undersigned  powers  learned  with  astonishment  that 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  Genoa  Conference  Germany,  without 
reference  to  the  other  powers  assembled,  has  secretly  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  questions  covered  by  the  treaty  are  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  representatives  of  Russia  and 
those  of  all  the  other  powers  invited  to  the  conference,  in- 
cluding Germany,  and  the  German  Chancellor  himself  de- 
clared at  the  opening  session  that  the  German  delegation 
would  co-operate  with  the  other  powers  for  a  solution  of 
these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty  and  fellowship. 

The  undersigned  powers  therefore  express  to  the  German 
delegation  in  the  frankest  terms  their  opinion  that  the  con- 
clusion of  such  an  agreement  while  the  conference  was  in 
session  is  a  violation  of  the  conditions  to  which  Germany 
pledged  itself  on  entering  the  conference. 
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By  inviting  Germany  to  Genoa  and  offering  her  represen- 
tation on  every  commission  on  equal  terms  with  themselves, 
the  inviting  powers  proved  their  readiness  to  waive  memo- 
ries of  the  war  and  granted  Germany  an  opportunity  for 
honest  co-operation  with  former  enemies  in  the  European 
tasks  of  the  conference.  To  that  offer  of  good  will  and 
fellowship  Germany  replied  with  an  act  which  destroys 
the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  indispensable  to  international 
co-operation,  the  establishment  of  which  is  the  chief  aim 
of  the  conference. 

At  all  conferences  unofficial  conversations  between  parties 
are  permissible,  often  desirable.  They  are  helpful  so  long 
as  they  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  common  tasks  and  so 
long  as  the  results  are  brought  to  the  conference  table  for 
common  discussion  and  decision.  But  that  is  not  what  the 
German  delegates  have  done. 

This  treaty  is  not  subject  to  any  examination  or  sanction 
by  the  conference.  We  understand  that  it  is  final  and  that 
it  is  not  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
conference.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  conference  is  based. 

In  these  circumstances  the  undersigned  do  not  consider  it 
fair  or  equitable  that  Germany,  having  effected  her  own 
arrangement  with  Russia,  should  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  conditions  of  an  arrangement  between  their  countries 
and  Russia ;  they  therefore  assume  that  the  German  dele- 
gates have  by  their  action  renounced  further  participation 
in  the  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  agreement  between 
Russia  and  the  various  countries  represented  at  the  con- 
ference. 

(Signed)  LLOYD-GEORGE  (England). 

BABTHOU    (France). 

FACT  A   (Italy). 

ISHII  (Japan). 

THEUNVS   (Belgium). 

BENES    ( Czechoslovakia ) . 

SKIKMUNT  (Poland). 

NINCHITCH    (Jugoslavia). 

DIAMANDY    (Rumania). 

DAYS  OF  RUMORS 

The  next  day  Lloyd-George  told  Rathenau  personally  that 
Germany  faced  two  alternatives — either  she  must  cancel  the 
agreement  with  the  Russians  or  be  debarred  from  the  Con- 
ference Commission  dealing  with  Russian  affairs.  Under 
pressure,  the  German  delegation  was  said  to  be  divided,  one 
part  feeling  that  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  had  been 
made  caused  a  dangerous  loss  of  prestige  that  more  than 
outweighed  the  gains  from  harmony  with  Russia,  and  the 
other  part  feeling  that  Germany  was  being  backed  into  the 
corner  and  must  do  whatever  she  could  to  aid  herself. 

On  the  day  after  that,  April  20,  the  Germans  were  still 
debating  what  to  do  about  the  note  of  censure,  and  it  was 
stated  that  Rathenau  opposed  accepting  the  censure  and 
threatened  to  resign.  However,  a  feeling  spread  that  Wirth 
and  Lloyd-George  understood  each  other,  and  that  a  way  out 
would  be  found.  Meantime  the  Russians  sent  a  reply  to 
the  Allied  debt  proposals  which  led  to  conflicting  reports, 
it  being  variously  said  the  reply  was  conciliatory  and  was 
a  refutation  of  the  proposals.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Lloyd- 
George  summoned  the  reporters,  800  strong,  and  told  them : 
"God's  in  His  Heaven,  and  the  Genoa  Conference  still  lives, 
and  is  going  strong." 

THE  GERMAN  DEFENSE 

On  April  21  Chancellor  Wirth  sent  to  President  Faeta,  of 
the  conference,  a  reply  to  the  note  of  censure,  stating  that 
the  Germans  would  not  take  part  in  deliberations  affecting 
Russia  and  corresponding  to  questions  settled  in  the  German- 
Russian  treaty  unless  invited  to  do  so,  but  that  the  Germans 
still  were  Interested  in  all  Russian  questions  before  the 


conference  not  settled  in  the  treaty.  The  Wirth  letter  made 
the  following  defense  of  the  course  of  Germany  in  the 
matter : 

Germany  has  recognized  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  for 
several  years.  A  settlement  had,  however,  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  countries  with  regard  to  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  state  of  war  before  it  was  possible  to  renew 
normal  diplomatic  relations. 

It  was  especially  of  importance  to  Germany  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Russia,  because  she  gave  an  opportunity 
of  establishing  peace  with  one  of  the  great  belligerent 
powers  under  conditions  excluding  lasting  dcbtorship  and 
rendering  possible,  on  a  fresh  basis,  unencumbered  by  the 
past,  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations.  Germany  came  to 
Genoa  with  a  hearty  desire  to  co-operate  with  all  the 
nations  in  restoring  the  suffering  European  continent  and 
trusting  in  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  all 
parts  of  that  continent. 

The  propositions  of  the  London  Conference  left  Germany's 
interest  out  of  regard.  To  sign  them  would  have  meant  to 
call  forth  heavy  reparation  claims  for  Russia  against  Ger- 
many. A  number  of  clauses  would  have  led  to  burdening 
consequences  of  Czaristic  war-time  legislation  on  Germany 
alone.  Repeatedly  and  in  extensive  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  delegations  of  the  inviting  powers,  the  German 
delegation  has  called  attention  to  these  serious  misgivings, 
but  it  was  without  success. 

Information  which  came  to  hand  about  these  negotiations 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  agreement  would  be  arrived 
at  shortly,  but  that  it  was  not  contemplated  to  take  the 
just  claims  of  Germany  into  regard.  Upon  this  the  German 
delegation  were  left  with  no  doubt  that  they  were  forced  to 
pursue  their  own  interests  alone,  as  otherwise  they  would 
have  come  into  a  position  of  being  confronted  in  the  com- 
mission by  a  draft  which  was  unacceptable  to  them,  but 
which  was  already  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates on  the  commission. 

This  course  of  action  most  clearly  shows  that  the  German 
delegation  did  not  proceed  to  negotiations  with  Russia  from 
lack  of  solidarity,  but  from  compelling  reasons. 

THE  RUSSIAN  REPLY  ON  DEBTS 

On  the  same  day  clarification  of  the  Russian  debt  situa- 
tion came,  when  the  Russian  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Allied  experts  was  made  public  and  was  found  to  be  some- 
what conciliatory.  It  expressed  willingness  to  recognize  the 
debts,  provided  Soviet  Russia  were  given  financial  assistant 
and  diplomatic  recognition.  The  note  follows  : 

The  Russian  delegation  has  examined  with  the  greatest 
care  the  proposal  of  the  Allied  governments,  as  set  forth  in 
the  official  note  of  April  15,  and  at  the  same  time  has  con- 
sulted with  its  government  thereanent. 

The  Russian  delegation  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  In  Russia  and  the  circumstances  leading  to 
it  amply  justify,  in  respect  to  Russia,  the  complete  remission 
of  all  her  debts,  as  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  note,  by 
recognition  of  her  counter-claims. 

However,  the  Russian  delegation  is  ready  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther in  the  quest  for  a  solution  and  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences and  to  accept  articles  1  and  2  and  item  1  of  the  above- 
mentioned  annex,  provided  that  war  debts  and  arrears  in 
interest,  as  well  as  postponed  interest  on  all  debts,  are  writ- 
ten down  and  financial  assistance  is  given  Russia  to  help 
her  to  recover  from  her  present  economic  state  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

Regarding  article  3,  part  2,  on  the  subject  of  the  above 
conditions,  the  Russian  Government  would  be  ready  to  re- 
store to  their  former  owners  the  use  of  property,  national- 
ized or  reserved,  under  the  reservation  that  in  the  event  of 
that  being  impossible  satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  the  legit- 
imate claims  of  the  former  owners,  either  by  mutual  agree- 
ment arrived  at  indirectly  between  both  parties  or  in  virtue 
of  arrangements  to  be  worked  out  during  the  present  con- 
ference. 

Financial  assistance  from  foreign  sources  is  absolutely 
vital  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia,  and  so  long 
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as  there  is  no  prospect  of  reconstruction  forthcoming  the 
Russian  delegation  does  not  see  its  way  to  saddling  its  coun- 
try with  debts  of  which  it  would  not  be  able  to  acquit  itself. 

The  Russian  delegation  wishes  it  clearly  understood,  not- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  a  pi  tears  obvious  in  point  of 
right,  that  the  Russian  Government  cannot  assume  any  obli- 
gation with  respect  to  the  debts  of  its  predecessors  until  it 
lias  been  officially  recognized  de  juri'  by  the  interested 
powers. 

Hoping  you  will  find  the  foregoing  proposals  will  be  an 
adequate  basis  for  a  resumption  of  discussions,  we  have  the 
honor  to  be 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
( Signed »  CHITCHEBIN. 

ANOTHER  ATTACK  ON  THE  GERMANS 

The  next  day  the  Russians  were  dropped  and  the  Germans 
were  censured  again.  Something  like  a  crisis  developed  be- 
cause the  French,  who  had  been  genuinely  alarmed  over  the 
possibilities  of  the  German-Russian  understanding,  con- 
tinued to  object  to  Germany  discussing  the  Russian  question 
in  the  conference.  The  Big  and  Little  Entente  powers  and 
Portugal  agreed  to  write  Germany  that  they  assumed  that 
in  the  German  note  of  defense  the  Germans  meant  that  they 
would  keep  out  of  the  Russian  discussion  in  the  conference. 
In  this  letter  the  ten  signatories  also  advised  Germany  that 
they  reserved  the  right  to  declare  null  and  void  any  clause 
in  the  Russian-German  treaty  that  may  be  recognized  as 
contrary  to  existing  treaties. 

Both  Germany  and  Russia  objected  to  the  powers  who  had 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  assuming  the  right  to  limit 
their  treaty-making  powers,  but  on  April  23  it  was  an- 
nounced that,  after  long  discussion  and  frequent  communi- 
cation of  the  Germans  with  the  Russians  and  the  Italians, 
the  Germans  had  decided  to  accept  in  silence  the  rebuke 
contained  in  the  second  note  from  the  Entente  nations.  On 
the  same  day  Lloyd-George  warned  France  not  to  call  too 
often  on  the  British  for  aid  in  such  matters  as  the  second 
note  to  Germany.  He  said  that  if  the  British  public  con- 
cluded that  co-operation  with  the  Allies  led  to  continuation 
of  feuds  in  Europe,  they  would  be  less  disposed  to  continue 
co-operation. 

THIRD  STAGE 

RUSSIAN  DEBTS  AGAIN 

With  censure  of  Germany  finally  completed,  the  conference 
turned  again,  on  April  24,  to  Russia,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  Allied  experts  were  preparing  an  ultimatum  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Russians.  There  had  been  an  unsatisfactory 
conference  between  the  experts  and  Krassin  and  Ratkovsky. 
of  the  Russian  delegation.  The  two  Russians  had  said  Rus- 
sia was  willing  to  recognize  pre-war  debts,  but  must  have  a 
moratorium ;  also  there  must  be  cancellation  of  war  debts, 
recognition  of  private  obligations  only  if  guaranteed  by  the 
Czarist  or  Soviet  Government,  and.  for  foreigners  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  property,  either  use  of  it  or  equal 
value,  but  no  damages  for  losses.  Linked  with  that  was  re- 
newal of  the  demand  for  a  loan  and  for  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. 

RUSSIA'S  SIDE  SHOT  AT  POLAND 

In  the  midst  of  the  talk  about  an  ultimatum  to  Russia 
respecting  the  financial  questions,  Russia's  delegation  again 
created  a  sensation  in  the  conference  by  sharply  taking  to 
task  Poland  for  joining  in  the  note  to  Germany  censuring 


the  latter  for  her  treaty  with  Russia.  Chitcherin  wrote  the 
Polish  delegation  that,  apart  from  any  question  of  justifica- 
tion for  the  stand  of  the  nations  who  censured  Germany  and 
asked  her  to  keep  out  of  the  discussions  on  Russia,  the  rea- 
soning that  was  applied  to  Germany  applied  with  even  more 
force  to  Poland,  because  Poland  and  Russia,  on  March  18, 
1921,  at  Riga,  entered  into  a  much  more  concrete  and  defi- 
nite treaty  than  the  one  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
Chitcherin  also  said  that  it  was  incomprehensible  that  a 
government  which  had  recognized  the  Soviet  Government 
de  jure  should  take  part  in  a  movement  designed  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  Government  from  making  treaties  with  other  gov- 
ernments. He  intimated  that  Poland's  course  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaties  between  Poland  and  Russia. 

LLOYD-GEORGE  POINTS  TO  DANGERS 

By  April  26  difficulties  were  apparent  in  all  directions. 
The  experts  still  were  at  work  on  the  ultimatum  to  Russia : 
Germany  was  feeling  the  bitterness  of  the  enforced  accept- 
ance of  censure,  and  Premier  Poincare,  of  France,  had  made 
a  speech  at  Bar-le-Duc  of  bellicose  nature  with  reference  to 
France's  policy,  in  case  Germany  failed  in  her  May  repara- 
tion payments.  Lloyd-George,  who  had  called  a  meeting  of 
the  signatories  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  to  be  held  in  Genoa 
in  a  fortnight,  to  decide  upon  action  should  Germany  default 
(his  move  being  designed  to  prevent  drastic  action  by 
France),  talked  in  alarmist  mood  to  American  and  British 
correspondents  about  the  European  situation.  He  compared 
Europe  to  seething  racial  lava. 

The  next  day  dispatches  from  Genoa  continued  gloomy, 
although  it  was  reported,  somewhat  vaguely,  that  Premier 
Benes,  of  Czechoslovakia,  had  completed  the  draft  of  a  non- 
aggression  pact  that  met  the  views  of  Lloyd-George,  who 
had  consistently  urged  such  an  agreement,  and  that  also 
satisfied  the  French.  Unanimous  agreement  upon  the  pact 
was  predicted  unless  the  conference  collapsed  from  other 
causes.  The  cause  of  the  gloom,  despite  apparent  progress 
in  the  negotiations  over  the  non-aggression  pact,  was  the 
Russian  situation.  It  was  understood  that  the  Allies  had 
completed  their  ultimatum,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
Russians,  openly  defiant,  were  threatening  to  bolt  the  con- 
ference. 

On  April  28  the  cables  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
tension  was  somewhat  less.  Concretely  they  told,  not  of  the 
submission  of  the  ultimatum  to  Russia  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  was  supitosed  to  be  framed,  but  of  the  separate 
formulation  of  Russian  proposals  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  Barthou,  the  French  leader,  held  were  recon- 
cilable. The  French  proposal,  the  reports  said,  dealt  with 
restoration  of  Russia's  agricultural  and  industrial  strength, 
in  connection  with  full  payment  of  Russia's  war  debts  and 
return  of  private  property  to  foreigners.  The  British,  it  was 
said,  paid  more  attention  to  credits,  and  were  willing  to 
scale  Russia's  war  debts,  and  to  agree  that  foreign  owners 
of  private  property  be  given  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  insist- 
ing upon  actual  return  of  the  property. 

PREAMBLE  OF  OFFER  TO  RUSSIA 

On  April  29  news  came  out  of  Genoa  that  the  Allied 
powers  had  agreed  on  the  preamble  of  a  joint  offer  to  Rus- 
sia. That  substituted  a  concrete  idea  for  the  conflicting 
reports  that  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  few  days.  The 
text  of  the  preamble  explained  the  conditions  in  Russia  and 
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the  desire  of  other  nations  to  aid  in  improvement,  if  debts 
were  acknowledged  and  foreigners  assured  safety  and  fair 
treatment,  and  continued : 

Capital  will  flow  into  Russia  the  moment  confidence  is  re- 
established. All  countries  represented  at  Genoa  emphasize 
their  desire  to  help  in  reconstruction.  Business  men  fear 
the  loss  of  their  capital  if  invested  in  a  country  deprived  for 
the  moment  of  normal  means  of  production,  but  the  moment 
the  first  pioneers  succeed  they  will  be  followed  by  others. 

Several  European  countries  have  decided  to  institute  an 
international  consortium,  with  an  initial  capital  of  £20,000,- 
000,  which  capital  may  seem  inadequate  for  the  vastness  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  capital  is  provided  by  the  national  corporations  of 
each  country.  Behind  this  capital  are  the  whole  financial 
resources  of  each  country  ready  to  finance  any  enterprise 
approved  by  the  international  corporation.  Besides,  some 
of  these  countries  are  in  a  position  to  advance  large  sums  to 
their  nationals  who  will  undertake  to  trade  with  Russia  or 
establish  themselves  in  Russia  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this,  individuals  who  can  prove  that  their 
enterprises  are  properly  guaranteed  in  Russia  will  be  able 
to  obtain  credits  from  their  own  national  banks.  In  Great 
Britain  the  Trade  Facilities  Act  guarantees  capital  or  inter- 
est for  financial  enterprises  overseas.  This  act  might  be  ap- 
plied to  Russia,  there  being  £25,000.000  available,  which  the 
British  Parliament  may  be  induced  to  increase.  There  is 
also  in  the  English  system  credit  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
exportation  of  English  goods,  whereby  transactions  are  guar- 
anteed up  to  £26,000,000,  of  which  £15,000,000  can  still  be 
disposed  of. 

France  cannot  contribute  financially  at  the  present  mo- 
ment because  expenditures  must  be  sustained  for  the  recon- 
struction of  her  devastated  regions.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  accepted  the  Cannes  principle  of  French 
participation  In  the  international  consortium  for  a  share 
equal  to  the  British  participation.  France  can  offer  Russia 
seeds  of  every  kind. 

Arrangements  already  have  been  prepared  for  sending  to 
Russia  several  thousand  tractors,  with  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel, and  also  veterinary  stations  and  stations  for  vege- 
table pathology  and  agricultural  chemistry.  France  offers 
1,200  locomotives,  25,000  trucks,  and  3,500  railway  coaches. 
A  special  company  might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing rolling  stock  and  caring  for  its  upkeep  and  repair  and 
supplying  the  necessary  technical  personnel. 

French  industrial  leaders,  who  in  great  numbers  contrib- 
uted to  enrich  various  parts  of  Russia,  might  restart  their 
factories  the  moment  they  receive  the  necessary  guarantee, 
when  they  will  undoubtedly  find  in  France  or  abroad  the 
necessary  capital  and  also  the  technical  personnel  that  would 
be  needed. 

Italy  will  subscribe  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  inter- 
national consortium  and  is  ready  to  support  any  enterprise 
aiming  at  re-establishment  of  land  and  water  transportation. 
She  is  also  ready  to  organize  the  sale  of  her  goods  in  Rus- 
sia. Italian  agricultural  organizations  are  ready  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  resurrection  of  agriculture  in  Russia,  while  their 
technical  personnel  will  participate  in  the  revival  of  Russian 
industries. 

Japan  also  offers  assistance,  granting  a  credit  of  8,000,000 
yen  to  the  Russo-Japanese  Development  Company.  Besides, 
she  intends  to  carry  out  any  other  projects  which  she  con- 
siders necessary  to  facilitate  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  passed  a  special  appropria- 
tion of  250,000,000  francs  in  order  to  facilitate  exportation. 
The  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  available  and  can  be  utilized 
to  help  Russia.  The  Belgian  Government  has  decided  to 
submit  to  Parliament  a  bill  allowing  Belgian  financiers  to 
participate  in  the  international  consortium  in  the  proportion 
of  20  per  cent  of  its  capital. 

Finally,  if  modifications  in  the  present  Russian  regime  be 
such  as  to  restore  confidence  in  workmen,  engineers,  and 
capitalists,  it  is  certain  that  private  initiative  will  find  in 
Belgium  the  enormous  sums  necessary  in  order  to  repair, 
reconstruct,  and  restart  Belgian  factories  and  mines  in  Rus- 


sia, for  which  it  is  estimated  1,000,000,000  francs  will   be 
necessa  ry. 

Time  is  an  indispensable  factor  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Russia,  but  what  is  important  is  to  begin.  The  moment  the 
first  impulse  is  given,  the  moment  the  first  pioneers  establish 
themselves  in  Russia,  letting  the  world  know  that  they  are 
successful,  others  will  follow  them,  all  the  more  numerous 
because  the  road  to  Russia  has  been  closed  for  such  a  long 
time. 

ARTICLE  ONE  OF  OFFER  TO  RUSSIA 

On  April  30  the  British  and  French  were  still  in  conten- 
tion, the  reports  stated,  over  portions  of  the  Allied  proposals, 
but  the  Associated  Press  cabled  that  article  1  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  quoted  it  as  follows : 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Cannes  resolutions, 
that  all  nations  should  undertake  to  refrain  from  propa- 
ganda subversive  of  order  and  of  the  established  political 
system  in  the  territory  of  another  State,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  not  interfere  in  any  way  in  internal  affairs  and 
will  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  disturb  the  terri- 
torial and  political  xtatux  quo  in  other  States. 

The  Soviet  will  also  suppress  attempts  In  its  territory  to 
nssist  revolutionary  movements  in  other  States.  The  Soviet 
Government  will  use  its  whole  influence  to  assist  in  the  res- 
toration of  peace  In  Asia  Minor,  and  adopt  an  attitude  of 
strict  neutrality  between  the  belligerent  powers  there. 

ARTICLE  TWO  OF  OFFER  TO  RUSSIA 

On  May  1  announcement  was  made  of  completion  of  the 
Allied  proposal  as  to  Russian  debts.  Linked  with  it  were 
reports  that  the  Russians  would  reject  it ;  whereupon  the 
British  would  deal  separately  with  the  Russians  and  the 
French  would  stand  upon  the  offer,  a  division  between  Brit- 
ain and  France  being  created  thereby.  In  this  connection, 
reports  were  sent  out  of  Genoa  that  British  interests  had 
obtained  from  Soviet  Russia  enormously  valuable  oil  con- 
cessions. An  American  angle  was  given  the  reports  bearing 
on  the  debts  by  statements  that  Chief  Justice  Taft  would 
be  asked  to  name  the  chairman  of  the  mixed  arbitral  com- 
mission intended  to  control  debts  owed  by  Russia  to  foreign 
interests. 

The  text  of  article  2  of  the  Allied  proposals  follows : 

in  conformity  .with  the  Cannes  resolutions,  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  recognizes  all  public  debts  and  obliga- 
tions contracted  or  guaranteed  by  the  Russian  State,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  or  the  Russian 
Provisional  Government,  toward  foreign  powers. 

Paragraph  1.  Being  desirous  of  facilitating  the  immediate 
reconstruction  of  Russia  and  the  rehabilitation  of  her  credit, 
the  creditor  powers  are  willing  to  make  no  claim  on  Russia 
at  present,  either  regarding  capital  or  interest  for  the  pay- 
ment of  advances  made  to  the  Russian  Government  during 
the  war. 

Paragraph  2.  The  Allies  can  admit  no  liability  for  the 
claim  against  them  set  up  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 
for  loss  or  damage  suffered  during  the  revolution  in  Russia 
since  the  war. 

Paragraph  3.  When  an  arrangement  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  for  the  liquida- 
tion or  rearrangement  of  war  debts,  the  Allied  governments 
will  submit  to  their  parliaments  measures  for  reducing  or 
modifying  the  amount  due  by  the  Soviet  Government  on 
similar  lines  and  with  due  regard  to  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  Russia,  but  these  measures  will  be  condi- 
tional on  renunciation  by  Russia  of  the  claim  mentioned  in 
paragraph  2. 

Paragraph  4.  Where  responsibility  for  liabilities  contracted 
by  the  Soviet  Government  or  its  predecessors  toward  foreign 
nationals  has  been  assumed  by  the  foreign  government,  the 
liabilities  will  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  private 
debts. 
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Paragraph  6.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clause  will 
not  apply  to  balances  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  former  Rus- 
sian Government  in  any  bank  situated  in  a  country  the  gov- 
ernment of  which  has  made  advances  to  a  former  Russian 
Government  or  assumed  responsibility  for  any  Russian  loan 
floated  in  that  country  between  August  1.  1914.  and  Novem- 
ber 7.  1017.  Such  balances  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  third  parties,  be  transferred  to  the  government 
concerned.  The  liability  of  the  Russian  Government  with 
respect  to  war  debts  shall,  pro  /(info,  be  reduced. 

Special  clause  regarding  Rumanian  deposits  in  Russia. 
The  Soviet  Government  will  restore  to  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment the  deposits  made  at  Moscow  by  the  said  Romanian 
Government 

On  May  2  the  Allied  proposal  or  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
the  Russians,  but  it  lacked  the  signature  of  the  Belgians  and 
carried  a  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  French,  who  still 
fought  for  the  absolute  return  of  private  property  that  had 
been  confiscated.  Next  day  Chitcheriu  indicated  that  the 
Russians  would  reject  the  Allied  document,  but  would  not 
bolt  the  conference.  They  planned  a  counter-proposal,  it 
was  indicated — demanding  a  big  loan,  objecting  to  any  in- 
terference with  their  economic  system,  insisting  upon  recog- 
nition, and  refusing  to  return  confiscated  property,  though 
willing  to  grant  compensation. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the  definite  outcome  of  the 
situation  could  not  be  forecast.  Nearly  one  month  of  the 
conference  had  elapsed  and  Russia  was  still  a  mystery  and 
a  problem — and  still  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 


THE  INCREASING  MONEY  VALUE  OF 
PEACE  WITH  JAPAN 

If  the  theory  that  history  is  a  series  of  economic  reactions 
has  even  measurable  merit,  the  heavy  weight  of  human  im- 
pulse in  both  the  United  States  and  Japan  should  lie  on  the 
side  of  peace  between  those  two  countries,  judging  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  trade  statistics  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Japan  Times  Weekly. 

Those  figures  show  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  have 
a  value  for  each  other  in  time  of  peace  that  far  overbal- 
ances any  advantage  that  the  most  imperialistic  jingo  in 
either  country  has  been  able  to  picture  as  a  result  of  the 
war  between  the  two  nations,  written  about  so  frequently 
and  often  so  carelessly. 

Indeed,  the  figures  seem  to  demonstrate  with  rare  force 
the  idiocy  of  war.  even  from  the  most  selfish  national  view- 
point, and  to  reveal  a  natural  support  of  great. power  for 
the  Four-Power  Treaty,  in  so  far  as  that  is  designed  to  keep 
the  United  States  and  Japan  at  peace. 

The  discussion  in  the  Japan  Times  Weekly  is  by  Umeo 
Mogami  and  is  based  on  data  supplied  by  Baron  Bunkichi 
Ito.  a  son  of  the  late  Prince  Ito.  Baron  Ito  is  head  of  the 
commercial  section.  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  Mr.  Mogami's  article  follows  : 

Kven  a  casual  observer  will  not  fail  to  notice  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy in  the  aspect  of  trade  relations  between  Japan  and 
America,  if  he  compares  the  situation  that  obtained  before 
the  war  with  what  followed  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Notable 
is  the  growth  of  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  imports  from 
America  to  this  country  after  the  European  war.  Particu- 
larlv  noteworthy  is  the  rapid  growth  of  imports  from 
America  to  this  country,  which  is  a  matter  that  calls  for 
special  attention. 

The  war  has  worked  a  remarkable  change  in  the  trade 


situation  and  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
For  instance.  Japan's  trade  with  South  Africa  and  South 
America  has  attained  a  sudden  development  throughout  the 
war  in  marked  contrast  with  what  obtained  before  the  war, 
while  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  her  trade  relations  with 
European  countries,  particularly  warring  countries,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  declined  on  account  of  the  war. 
Quite  unmolested  and  unaffected  were  her  trade  relations 
with  America,  India,  and  China,  which  continued  to  make  a 
steady  development  year  after  year  throughout  the  pre-war, 
war,  and  post-war  periods. 

Particularly  steady  development  was  attained  by  her 
trade  relations  with  America  in  recent  years,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  trade  returns  of  this  country : 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SINCE  1913 
(Figures  in  thousand  yen) 


Year. 


Exports  and 
imports. 


With 

America. 

Percentage. 

306,881 

23 

293,310 

25 

306,676 

25 

544,322 

29 

838^43 

32 

1,156,154 

33 

1,593,438 

34 

1,438,569 

33 

1,763,052 

37 

1913 1,361,891 

1914. 1.186,837 

1915 1,240,756 

1916 1.883.895 

1917 2.668.861 

1918 3.630,243 

1919 4.272,331 

1920 4.284.569 

1921 2.044.266 

As  may  be  seen  from  these  statistics,  the  value  of  Japan's 
trade  with  America  during  the  past  nine  years  has  been 
steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  between  22  and  37  per 
cent,  as  against  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
empire  for  each  year.  The  proportionate  rate  of  the  value 
of  the  trade  with  America  as  against  the  total  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  empire  was  24.3  per  cent,  on  average, 
for  the  three  years  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  which  figure  increased  to  29.3  per  cent  for 
the  four  years  during  the  war.  and  suddenly  swelled  to  36.0 
l>er  cent  in  the  two  years  and  nine  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 

This  seemingly  striking  sudden  growth  of  the  trade  in- 
terests after  the  termination  of  the  war  is  a  proof  testifying 
to  the  strong  foundation  of  the  trade  relationship  between 
this  country  and  America,  and  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
vinces one  how  important  is  America  in  the  commerce  of 
this  country  and  what  an  important  position  that  country 
holds  in  foreign  trade  relations  of  this  empire. 

Again,  at  the  same  time  this  post-bellum  growth  of  the 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  attests  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  notable  change  has  occurred  in  their  trade 
relation  since  the  war.  in  that  this  country,  which  was 
formerly  in  a  position  of  a  supplying  country  to  America, 
has  come  to  buv  more  goods  from  America  than  she  sup- 
plies. That  change  in  the  trade  relations  between  this 
country  and  America  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  war  has  broken  the  record  in  the  trade  history  of  this 
empire  since  oi>ening  of  commercial  relationship  with  foreign 
countries,  which  was  marked  with  the  invariable  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  as  far  as  the  trade  with  America  was 
concerned.  The  result  of  the  war  has  completely  broken 
the  long  record  and  Japan  has  now  come  to  stand  as  a  buy- 
ing country  to  America.  From  what  period  this  reverse 
trend  in  the  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries  began 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  trade  statistics: 

JAPAN-AMERICA  TRADE 
(Figures  in  thousand  yen) 

1912 168,709  K>7.oir. 

1913 184.475  122.406 

1914 196.539  96,771 

1915 204.141'  102,534 

1916 340.244  204,079 

1917 478.536  359,708 

1918 530,129  626,025 

1919 828.097  766,381 

1920 565.018  873,177 

1921  (January  to  September) 330,552  429,899 
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The  reverse  of  the  situation  iu  the  trade  relations  between 
this  country  and  America  became  visible  in  1918,  as  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  statistics,  but  when  closely  examined  it  will 
be  found  that  it  actually  began  as  early  as  1915,  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  for 
1917  resulted  in  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to  the 
extent  of  over  507,000,000  yen ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  America  was  progressing  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  1915  in  favor  of  the  exports,  the  trade 
with  that  country  in  1917  must  have  resulted  in  an  excess  of 
exports  to  the  extent  of  over  333  million  yen.  The  result 
was.  however,  otherwise  and  the  trade  account  with  America 
for  that  year  resulted  in  an  excess  of  only  118  million  yen, 
about  one-third  of  the  supposed  figure. 

This  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  relations  between 
this  country  and  America  was  already  shifting  in  favor  of 
imports  at  that  time  and  imports  from  America  were  stead- 
ily increasing  over  exports  from  this  country. 

The  following  year,  however,  witnessed  a  setback,  the 
trade  account  with  America  resulting  again  in  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  to  the  extent  of  over  61  million  yen. 
But  next  year  witnessed  an  enormous  excess  of  imports  of 
over  300  million  yen,  the  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries  thus  showing  a  wide  disparity  as  compared  with 
what  obtained  iu  the  pre-war  time. 

EUROPE  AFFECTED 

In  the  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the 
principal  merchandise  imported  to  this  country  came  from 
Europe  and  played  an  important  position  in  the  import  trade 
of  this  empire.  That  paramount  position  in  the  import 
trade  of  this  country  was,  however,  taken  by  the  merchan- 
dise from  America  during  the  war.  It  is  an  interesting 
question  whether  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  long  iu 
future ;  and,  viewed  from  the  unparalleled  wealth  of  natural 
resources  in  America,  her  geographical  proximity  to  this 
country,  and  the  consequent  less  cost  involved  in  transporta- 
tion of  goods  and  the  short  time  required  in  transit  of  mer- 
chandise, America  has  greater  advantage  than  European 
countries  in  the  future  expansion  and  development  of  her 
export  trade  with  this  country,  which  may  thus  be  said  to 
iwssess  very  strong  foundation  and  rationally  be  destined  to 
attain  greater  development  in  future. 

Moreover,  international  trade  relationship,  unlike  indi- 
vidual relationship,  is  not  subject  to  so  frequent  and  easy 
changes ;  and,  in  view  of  these  and  other  circumstances,  it 
may  be  justly  calculated  that  the  Japan-American  trade  re- 
lations will  continue  to  develop  in  future  under  the  existing 
conditions,  namely,  with  constant  growth  of  imports  from 
America  to  this  country.  Whether  this  state  of  things  is  a 
welcome  phenomenon  or  not  from  an  economic  viewpoint  is, 
of  course,  another  question,  which  calls  for  a  serious  con- 
sideration. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IMPORTS 

As  stated,  the  import  trade  of  this  country  with  America 
has  been  progressing  at  the  rate  of  17.8  per  cent,  on  an  aver- 
age, during  the  three  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  as  against  the  total  yearly  volume  of  import  trade  of 
the  country,  which  rate  increased  to  28.9  per  cent  during  the 
following  four  years  and  to  36.4  per  cent  during  the  two 
years  and  nine  months  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  other 
words,  the  volume  of  imports  from  America  after  the  war 
increased  to  about  two  times  of  that  before  the  war. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  America  in  1912  was  ap- 
proximately 127  million  yen,  which  figure  gradually  but 
steadily  increased  throughout  the  subsequent  years  till  it 
swelled  to  an  enormous  amount  of  873,170.000  yen  in  1910. 

Meanwhile  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  astound- 
ing rapid  progress  and  development  of  the  trade  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  has  at  its  bottom  opportunity  and 
the  growth  of  actual  economic  capacity  of  this  country.  If 
we  closely  examine  the  details  of  the  merchandise  imported 
from  America,  we  find  that  most  of  them  are  what  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  as  raw 
material  inseparable  to  the  development  of  the  national  in- 
dustry of  this  country,  as  a  glance  at  the  following  statistics 
for  the  past  three  years  win  convince. 


PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Principal  Merchandise  Imported  from  America 
(Figures  in  thousand  yen.) 


1918 

1919 

1920 

Cotton,  raw  and  ginned  

205.100 

286,112 

339.164 

Iron    

214,125 

154,392 

170,336 

Machinery  

46,753 

66,866 

73,586 

Building  material  

16,417 

24,252 

23,827 

Petroleum   oil  

7,387 

18.437 

19,083 

Timber  

7,328 

4,133 

13,227 

Sulphate    of    ammonium,    coarse 

article    

17,268 

10.994 

Coal-tar  dye  

7.237 

8.125 

10,253 

Automobiles  and  parts  

7,561 

10.544 

10.460 

Paper    

8,055 

15,678 

8,770 

Rolling  stock  and  parts  

3,487 

(5.765 

6.773 

Iron   nails  

5,614 

4,898 

6.3(53 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  

11,373 

8.905 

6,871 

Paraffin  wax  

2,066 

1.905 

2,024 

Lead    

5,375 

5,219 

1,346 

Of  these  articles,  iron,  petroleum  oil,  and  automobiles  are 
almost  all  of  them  imported  to  this  country  from  America, 
the  importation  thereof  from  elsewhere  being  very  limited. 
Again,  about  a  half  of  raw  and  ginned  cotton  imported  to 
this  country  from  abroad  which  feeds  Japan's  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industry — cotton  spinning  industry — is 
imported  from  America.  The  rate  of  the  import  of  this 
particular  article  in  1914  was  about  60  per  cent  from  India 
and  about  25  per  cent  from  America,  the  remainder  coming 
from  other  sources ;  but  with  the  recent  shifting  of  the  qual- 
ity of  yarn  produced  in  this  country  from  thick  quality  to 
thin  quality,  more  American  cotton  is  being  used  in  Japanese 
cotton  mills  and  the  growth  of  consumption  in  favor  of 
American  cotton  has  naturally  resulted  in  gradual  increase 
of  the  import  of  American  goods. 

MACHINERY  BROUGHT  IN 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  import  of  iron,  iron  manufac- 
tures, and  machinery  from  America  is  another  feature  of 
the  post-bellum  growth  of  the  Japan-American  trade  rela- 
tions. Before  the  war,  the  bulk  of  iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures imported  to  this  country  came  from  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  but,  consequent  upon  the  changed  situation  brought 
about  by  the  war,  most  of  those  articles  now  come  from 
America. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  dyestuff. 
and  paints,  which  are  all  imported  to  this  country  from 
America  in  ever-increasing  quantities. 

Japan  produces  no  raw  material  worth  specially  mention- 
ing, except  silk,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  significance  that 
Japan  looks  to  America  for  the  supply  of  the  bulk  of  raw 
material  so  important  to  her  manufacturing  industry.  It 
may  be  said  that,  in  a  sense,  America  has  control  of  Japan's 
industrial  life. 

Still,  closely  examining  the  kinds  of  articles  imported 
from  America,  it  will  bo  found  that  except  those  of  pure  raw 
material  which  is  unobtainable  in  this  country,  there  are 
many  articles  which  can  be  produced  in  this  country  if  our 
manufacturing  industry  attains  proper  development  and 
import  of  which  can  be  stopped  by  means  of  self-supply  in 
such  eventuality.  This  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  serious 
consideration  of  our  countrymen. 

Thus  reviewed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  Japan's  import  trade  with  America  after  the 
European  war  is  partly  attributable  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  and  partly 
to  the  expansion  of  American  export  trade,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  European  export  trade  with  this  country.  This 
latter  fact,  though  partially  due  to  the  paralyzed  condition 
of  industries  in  European  countries  through  the  great  war. 
speaks  a  volume  for  the  great  activities  attained  by  Ameri- 
can industries  after  the  war.  In  the  meantime  it  also 
proves  that  Japanese  industry  has  not  as  yet  attained  a 
stage  of  self-reliance,  but  is  still  in  a  state  dependent  upon 
other  countries. 
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CIVIL  WAR  IN  CHINA 

Notwithstanding  the  education  in  Chinese  affairs  which 
the  American  public,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  close  to  Washington,  gained  from  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  and  on  Far  Eastern  Questions,  the 
effect  upon  China's  future  of  the  recent  fighting  between 
General  Wu  Pei-Fu  and  General  Chang  Tso-Lin  is  difficult 
to  gauge.  Even  the  Chinese  experts  in  Washington  are  more 
or  less  puzzled  and  qualify  any  predictions  they  make. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  Wu's  rather  unexpected 
victory  was  a  victory  for  the  right  element.  Men  like  Dr. 
John  Dewey.  speaking  from  personal  contact  with  men  and 
conditions  in  China,  have  praised  the  character  and  the 
patriotic  aims  of  Wu.  while  at  the  same  time  Chang  has 
been  repeatedly  described  as  an  ex-bandit  and  has  been 
charged  frequently  with  having  been,  if  not  now,  in  the  pay 
of  Japan. 

Hut  whether  victory  for  the  man  usually  regarded  as  rep- 
resenting the  best  element  in  China's  ixilitirs  will  work  out 
advantageously  for  China,  in  the  maze  of  conflicting  inter- 
ests that  envelop  the  land,  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Whether 
Wu  will  hold  and  increase  his  power,  and  whether,  if  he 
does,  he  will  rise  superior  to  the  selfish  weaknesses  that  so 
often  have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  Chinese  leaders,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

WU'S  PERSONAL  TRIUMPH 

AS  a  personal  triumph,  bearing  in  mind  the  good  reports 
of  him.  Wu's  victory  was  one  to  stir  the  imagination.  He 
fought  almost  a  lone  battle  against  many  enemies.  A  scholar, 
and  sometimes  a  poet,  who  studied  military  science  when  he 
saw  how  China  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  he  had 
become  the  great  military  chieftain  of  central  China.  From 
time  to  time  his  alliances  changed.  Lately  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Chang,  war  lord  of  Manchuria  and  North  China 
generally,  was  bent  upon  his  destruction.  Soon  afterward 
it  appeared  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  President  of  the  South 
China  Republic,  of  which  Canton  is  the  seat  was  sympa- 
thetic with  Chang,  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  Wu.  At  the 
same  time  it  appeared  that  the  Peking  Government,  the  rec- 
ognized, if  feeble,  government  of  China,  was  largely  under 
Chang's  influence.  Against  all  of  that  and  some  smaller 
enemies,  Wu  has  triumphed,  and  Chang,  whom  tradition  had 
made  a  sort  of  Chinese  Napoleon,  is  in  retreat,  his  army 
smashed. 

TROUBLE  IN  APRIL 

The  first  serious  notice  that  war  was  really  at  hand  in 
China  came  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  President  of 
China.  Hsu  Shih  Chang,  appealed  to  the  military  leaders  to 
compose  their  differences,  arguing  that  China  was  losing  the 
benefits  of  the  Washington  Conference  because  of  the  differ- 
ences within  the  nation — and,  indeed,  it  later  was  reported 
that  there  had  been  suspension  of  the  plans  to  begin  the 
studies  of  questions  of  customs,  extraterritoriality,  removal 
of  foreign  troops,  and  so  on,  that  had  been  provided  in  the 
Washington  Conference. 

Apparently,  no  one  paid  attention  to  the  pleas  of  the  Chi- 
nese President.  He  may  not  have  expected  them  to  be 
heeded.  In  the  same  dispatch  in  which  his  plea  was  re- 
ported it  was  stated  that  Chang  was  sending  70,000  troops 
southward  from  Mukden,  to  be  quartered  near  Peking.  Co- 
incidentally  Wu  was  mobilizing  troops  in  his  section  of 


China  and  watching  Peking  more  and  more  closely.  These 
movements  continued  about  10  days,  with  new  signs  appear- 
ing almost  constantly  that  the  rivals  would  not  be  content 
with  gestures. 

CONFLICTING  CHARGES 

Chang  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  determined 
upon  a  unified  China,  and  that  with  Wu  out  of  the  way  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  together  the  North  and  South 
governments  and  other  interests.  From  Wu's  friends  came 
vigorous  charges  that  while  Chang  was  moving  toward  a 
unified  China,  it  was  to  be  a  China  unified  under  him  as 
monarch  or  dictator.  The  setting  up  of  a  Chang  dynasty 
was  forecast  in  the  event  Chang  had  his  way ;  and,  in  rela- 
tion to  that,  attention  was  directed  to  Chang's  old  record 
and  to  the  charges  that  he  was  afliliated  with  Japan. 

THE  BATTLE 

On  April  29  news  reached  the  world  from  Peking  that  the 
two  leaders  had  gone  to  battle  almost  at  the  gates  of  the 
city;  that  approximately  100.000  men  were  engaged  on  each 
side,  and  that  reinforcements  were  being  brought  up.  In 
many  aspects  the  battle  was  one  of  modern  warfare,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  fighting  airships.  Complicating  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  news  somewhat  was  other  news  on  the  same 
day  from  Shanghai  that  naval  forces  of  the  South  China 
Government  had  captured  a  large  part  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Peking  Government.  Apparently,  this  naval  battle 
meant  conflict  between  two  elements  favoring  Chang;  but 
some  of  the  observers  held  that  the  Peking  situation  was 
not  dependably  favorable  to  Chang,  and  that  President  Sun 
•Yat  Sen  had  served  Chang's  interest,  in  addition  to  advanc- 
ing his  own  cause  against  the  Peking  Government,  in  the 
capture  of  the  letter's  boats. 

Within  24  hours  it  was  seen  that  the  fighting  between  Wu 
and  Chang  was  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  previous  warfare 
between  rival  Chinese  military  chieftains.  The  battle  line 
was  miles  in  extent,  artillery  was  constantly  engaged,  and 
contact  between  combat  troops  was  continuous.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  Peking,  and  President  Hsu  Shih 
Chang  issued  proclamations  demanding  that  Wu  and  Chang 
withdraw  their  armies,  insisting  that  the  police  take  ade- 
quate measures  to  maintain  order  in  the  city  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  duty  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  for- 
eigners. Foreign  diplomats  and  military  and  naval  attaches 
were  in  frequent  conference  as  to  steps  necessary  to  guard 
against  danger  to  their  nationals. 

During  all  of  this  time  when  the  fighting  was  on,  the  in- 
formation as  to  the  way  it  was  going  was  highly  favorable 
to  Chang,  possibly  because  of  the  tradition  of  his  masterful- 
ness ;  but  when  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away  it  was  found 
that  Chang's  army  was  beaten  and  disorganized  and  ref- 
ugees were  clamoring  for  admittance  into  Peking,  the  gates 
of  which  had  been  closed  against  them. 

When  the  victory  was  with  Wu  and  Chang's  army,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  composed  largely  of  mercenaries,  was  in 
flight,  great  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  foreigners  outside  Peking.  Looting  and  pillage 
by  stragglers  was  feared.  The  American  Government  was 
advised  that  Rear-Admiral  Strauss  had  landed  a  detachment 
of  150  marines  to  augment  the  American  forces  that  were 
guarding  the  Peking-Tien  Tsin  Railroad,  which  is  the  ave- 
nue of  escape  from  Peking  to  the  sea,  and  under  the  Boxer 
Protocol  must  be  kept  open  for  the  use  of  foreigners.  Min- 
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ister  Schurman  also  advised  the  State  Department  that  he 
had  sent  part  of  his  legation  guards  to  Tung  Chow,  near 
which  an  important  American  mission  school  is  located. 

With  these  precautions  taken  by  the  Americans  and  sim- 
ilar ones  by  other  powers,  the  world  settled  down  to  await 
the  developments  of  Wu's  victory.  In  this  country,  Ma  Soo, 
commissioner  of  the  South  China  Republic,  issued  a  state- 
ment on  May  7,  in  which  he  said  the  civil  war  in  China  had 
only  begun.  He  discounted  the  importance  of  Wu's  success. 


WHAT  SIR  AUCKLAND  GEDDE5  SEES 
AHEAD 

On  April  21  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
delivered  an  address  at  the  dinner  of  the  Pilgrims  Society 
which  attracted  widespread  attention.  It  was  a  composite 
of  hard-headed  sense  and  spiritual  vision  and  understand- 
ing. After  "digging"  the  newspaper  correspondents  who  had 
found  many  plots  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Washington  Con- 
ference and  saying  that  the  absence  of  controversy  in  Anglo- 
American  relations  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  trend  in 
all  international  affairs,  the  Ambassador  continued : 

The  other  day  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  At  first  I  felt 
my  mind  oscillating  between  the  impressions  that  the  bishop 
and  the  cowboy  must  have  respectively  received  when,  ac- 
cording to  popular  tradition,  they  were  moved  to  character- 
istic utterance:  "Mysterious  and  wonderful  are  Thy  works, 
O  Lord !"  said  the  bishop ;  but  the  cowboy,  "What  a  hell  of 
a  hole!"  As  I  continued  to  gaze  into  that  mighty  chasm,  I 
felt  that  I  was  face  to  face  with  Nature's  parable  of  our 
post-war  world.  It  was  morning.  There  to  the  south,  be- 
hind me,  stretched,  mile  on  mile,  the  desert  and  the  plains 
and  the  little  tree-clad  hills,  through  which  we  had  just 
come.  There,  to  the  north,  before  me,  across  the  canyon, 
thirteen  miles  and  more  away,  was  the  other  edge  of  the 
level  earth,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher  than  that  on 
which  we  stood,  tree-clad,  green,  and  smiling  in  the  sun, 
while  from  its  sharp-cut  edge  streams  of  water  sparkled,  as 
they  plunged  into  the  gloomy  depths. 

As  the  parable  translated  itself,  I  saw  mankind  toil 
through  the  desert  years  and  over  the  shady,  tree-clad  hills 
of  pleasant  custom  and  seeming  permanence,  suddenly  to  be 
faced  by  a  deep,  a  dark,  a  rugged  chasm,  cut  through  its  life 
and  across  its  onward  patch  by  the  greatest  stream  of  hu- 
man anguish  and  passion  that  has  ever  been. 

It  seemed  to  me  in  my  reverie  that  I  could  hear  the  rank 
and  file  of  humanity  clamor  that  they  would  walk  immedi- 
ately in  the  northern  woods  that  looked  so  green,  so  pleas- 
ant, and  so  cool;  that  they  and  their  fathers  had  always 
walked  on  the  broad  land ;  that  they  were  not  going  to 
clamber  down  any  cliffs  or  risk  themselves  on  any  zigzag 
trails,  and  that  the  canyon  could  have  no  real  existence,  be- 
cause nothing  so  monstrous,  so  strange,  so  awful,  had  ever 
been  met  by  them  before. 

In  my  day-dream  little  companies  of  silent  men  and 
women  began  to  detach  themselves  from  the  shouting,  gib- 
bering throng  and  painfully  to  work  their  way  down  narrow 
ledges  into  the  canyon.  As  the  sun  rose  higher  and  flooded 
the  mysterious  recesses  with  light,  I  could,  as  it  were,  see, 
far  down,  little  bands  of  men  and  women  ferry  across  the 
swollen  river,  where  it  flowed  a  mile  or  more  below,  and 
some,  the  most  courageous,  begin  to  scale  the  opposing 
heights.  And  yet  beside  me  clamoring  multitudes  still 
seemed  to  repeat  shibboleths  that  had  gained  currency 
among  their  fathers  when  they  journeyed  on  the  plains.  It 
was  remarkable  that  most  of  the  talkers  were  sure  that  if 
it  were  not  for  the  evil  disposition  of  certain  groups  of  their 
fellows  all  would  have  been  across  and  among  the  pleasant 
trees  long  ago. 


And  the  Canyon  paid  no  attention,  but  remained  majestic, 
wonderful,  palpably  silent,  and  Nature's  parable  ended. 

That  is  where  we  are  today.  Some  of  us — the  majority, 
perhaps — hover  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  our 
nation's  lives,  unwilling,  unable,  to  summon  the  courage  re- 
quired to  face  the  exertion  and  discomforts  of  the  journey 
from  the  dead  past  to  the  new  future ;  but  some,  the  minor- 
ity, are  hard  at  work  cutting  safe  trails  for  the  timid  feet 
that  must  follow. 

Look  round  the  world  as  it  is  today.  Listen  to  what 
hordes  of  men  are  saying.  Do  you  not  hear  the  old  shililio- 
leths?  Can  you  not  hear  on  every  hand  denials  that  there 
is  any  need  to  depart  from  the  ancient  customs  and  the  well- 
tried  ways?  Whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  world  has 
to  pass  through  a  dark  valley  of  economic  shadow,  and  that 
there  was  never  such  need  for  courageous  leadership  as  now. 

The  great  war  has  washed  away,  so  that  they  are  as  if 
they  had  never  been,  great  stores  of  wealth  accumulated  by 
thrifty  generations.  Some  wealth,  it  is  true,  has  been 
swirled  by  the  flood  into  pockets  and  potholes  round  which 
men  gather  to  squabble  and  fight ;  but  most  of  it  is  gone  be- 
yond recall,  like  the  snows  of  yesteryear.  The  world  as  a 
whole  is  poor,  and  only  by  the  work  and  thrift  of  genera- 
tions will  its  wealth  be  restored.  At  such  a  time,  especially, 
it  seems  to  me,  no  nation  can  gain  anything  by  being  on  less 
than  good  terms  with  any  of  its  neighbors.  I  cannot  see 
that  aught  is  to  be  gained  by  continuing  to  demonstrate  that 
there  would  have  been  no  canyon  to  cross  but  for  the  evil 
disposition  of  this  group  or  of  that.  To  my  mind,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  attempt  to  demonstrate  that,  the  canyon  in  our  lives 
would  have  been  filled  up  long  since  but  for  the  continuing 
evil  in  the  disposition  of  this  other  group  or  that. 

My  whole  instinct,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  true  inspiration, 
is  to  say,  "The  canyon  is  there.  None  of  us  can  be  so  happy 
as  we  might,  nor  so  prosperous  as  we  might,  until  all  are 
across.  Come,  let  us  get  together.  Let  us  help  one  another. 
The  descent  is  perilous.  The  river  at  the  bottom,  which  we 
^  all  have  to  pass,  is  still  in  flood.  Its  waters  are  hiden  with 
*  the  boulders  of  hatred  and  the  grit  of  jealousy.  At  the  best, 
there  is  danger  at  its  crossing.  The  ascent  of  the  other  side, 
we  know,  will  try  the  stoutest  heart  and  call  for  steady 
heads  and  concentrated  purpose.  Why  should  any  try  to 
cut  another's  rope  or  block  another's  path?" 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  for  two  years  I  have  labored  to 
represent  in  your  great  capital  the  nations  which  constitute 
the  British  Empire.  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  the  delegates 
of  the  British  Empire  assembled  last  autumn  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Balfour,  as  he  then  was,  at  the  invitation  of 
President  Harding,  to  do  what  was  in  their  power  to  make 
the  Conference  of  Washington  a  success  and  a  mark  for  all 
time  in  the  passage  of  humanity  through  the  economic  shad- 
ows of  the  war.  It  was  in  that  spirit,  I  am  glad  to  testify, 
that  your  distinguished  Secretary  of  State  met  and  led  the 
conference  in  all  its  sessions.  It  was  that  spirit,  reflected 
in  all  the  delegates,  that  made  the  conference  what  it  was, 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  international  meetings  that 
have  as  yet  concluded  their  labors.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit 
that  the  representatives  of  my  country  have  gone  to  the  con- 
ference that  is  now  in  session. 

I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  see  that,  in  so  far  as  in  you 
lies,  all  international  undertakings  which  you  can  influence 
are  conceived  and  executed  in  that  spirit. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  listen  to  some  of  the  rantings  that 
assail  our  ears  to  learn  that  there  are  those  who  believe 
quite  otherwise.  Nor  are  such  men  the  possession  of  any 
one  country  or  the  product  of  any  one  race.  Though  their 
name  is  legion,  I  think  their  power  diminishes;  but  it  will 
not  cease  until  those  who  see  plainly  what  should  be  done 
stand  forth  and  in  no  uncertain  tones  tell  the  common  people 
the  naked  truth,  that  the- old  ways  are  not  suited  to  the  new 
times;  that  there  is  a  deep  and  a  dark  canyon  which  all 
must  pass;  that  prosperity  will  only  be  found  beyond  its 
other  brink,  after  all  are  across,  and  that  none  is  so  strong 
but  he  would  do  better  with  a  helping  hand. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  organization  of  friendship  among 
the  nations  necessary  to  give  effective  expression  to  that 
spirit  will  come  best  and  come  most  quickly  if  it  be  based 
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uiK.ii  mutual  respect  and  understanding  between  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples.  We  are  at  once  very  similar  and  very 
dissimilar,  but  in  our  ultimate  ideals  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, of  world  peace  and  international  justice,  we  are  in 
essence  identical.  It  surely  should  be  more  easy  for  us  to 
co-operate  than  for  any  other  pair  of  great  peoples.  But, 
though  it  would  be  a  great  end.  I  would  not  seek  Anglo- 
American  friendship  and  co-operation  as  an  end  in  itself. 
but  rattier  as  a  means  to  that  greater  end,  the  frank  and 
friendly  co-operation  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  great 
honor  you  have  done  me  this  evening.  I  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  a  second  time,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  I  thank  you,  too.  for  the  good,  the 
great  work  that  the  Pilgrims  Society  of  New  York  has  done 
to  foster  Anglo-American  understanding  alike  when  the 
weather  seemed  squally  and  now  when  it  seems  set  fair. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CO-OPERA- 
TION IN  RUSSIA 

In  the  May  s  issue  of  Commerce  Report*,  the  weekly  sur- 
vey of  foreign  trade,  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, L.  J.  Lewery  has  an  informative  article  on  the  decay 
and  revival  of  co-operative  effort  among  the  Russian  iieasauts 
under  the  Soviet  regime.  The  article  follows : 

The  agricultural  co-operative  unions  were  probably  the 
most  potent  and  universally  ramified  factor  of  rural  eco- 
nomic life  in  pre-war  Russia.  They  were  rapidly  consoli- 
dating the  interests  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  of 
the  country,  and.  through  organizing  production  and  selling. 
they  were  gradually  doing  away  with  the  greatest  handicap 
of  the  Russian  i>easanrry — the  small  local  middlemen,  who 
stood  between  the  peasants  and  efficient  farm  management. 

Classified  by  the  nature  of  their  functions,  the  co-oper- 
ative associations,  as  they  existed  before  the  Bolshevist 
regime,  were  divided  into  three  basic  forms : 

1 1 1  Consumers'  or  purchasing  co-operatives,  which  main- 
tained stores  and  supplied  all  sorts  of  goods  for  the  current 
needs  of  the  peasantry.  Their  operations  developed  rapidly 
after  1910.  From  393  local  organizations  in  1910.  with  a 
turnover  of  2^4  million  gold  rubles,  their  number  grew  to 
1.713  in  1915.  with  a  turnover  of  22  million  rubles.  At  the 
present  time,  with  compulsory  or  automatic  membership  of 
the  whole  population,  introduced  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
tlie  number  of  local  organizations  exceeds  17,000. 

i  L' i  Credit  co-operatives,  built  up  by  the  more  prosperous 
and  well-to-do  classes  of  the  peasantry.  These  were  financed 
by  the  Stafe  and  by  private  banks,  and  issued  loans  to 
individual  ]>easant  homesteads  for  s]>ecin'c  economic  objects. 
such  as  purchase  of  implements,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.  There 
were  more  than  1-UMio  local  credit  associations  and  about 
L'IHI  unions  of  these  associations,  the  network  covering  the 
entire  country. 

i.'Ji  Producing  co-operatives,  represented  chiefly  by  a 
strong  group  movement  in  the  dairy  domain  and  in  the 
ixitato-staivh  trade.  The  Siberian  Union  of  Iiairymen.  one 
of  the  greatest  unions  in  Russia,  was  adversely  affected  by 
the  war  and  was  abolished  by  the  Soviet  Government,  but 
was  re-established  toward  the  end  of  I'.c'l. 

The  three  groups  of  co-operatives  worked  hand  in  hand 
and  were  represented  on  the  central  board  of  the  co-oper- 
ative unions,  which  was  known  as  the  "Centrosoyus."  They 
had  several  provincial  banks  and  one  great  ba'nk  at  Mos- 
cow the  Moscow  Xarodny  Bank.  Their  indebtedness  to  the 
State  and  private  banks  was  wiped  out  before  the  war  and 
they  accumulated  substantial  reserve  funds,  which  were 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  Government  and  which  depreciated 
together  with  Soviet  currency. 

SOVIET  POLICY  TOWARDS  CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Soviet  authorities  attempted  to  nationalize  the  co- 
operative associations  and  convert  their  free  business  activi- 
ties into  those  of  a  governmental  institution.  By  the  decree 


of  .March.  1919.  all  citizens  of  Soviet  Russia  were  assigned 
to  kx-al  territorial  branches  of  the  co-operative  unions  and 
all  the  officials  of  the  organizations  were  appoimeo  by  the 
government.  By  a  subsequent  decree  of  January.  I82o,  the 
Soviets  merged  all  the  various  kinds  of  co-operative  unions 
by  making  of  them  all  sections  of  the  consumers'  co-oper- 
atives :  in  other  words,  the  problems  of  production,  ameliora- 
tion, and  credit  were  subordinated  to  those  of  consumption. 
These  measures  led  to  the  whole  co-operative  movement  fall- 
ing into  complete  decay.  The  peasantry  lost  confidence  and 
interest  in  their  local  unions,  since  these  became  to  them 
Soviet  Government  organs  pure  and  simple.  In  March.  1921. 
Lenin  publicly  admitted  the  error  of  the  Soviet  policy  to- 
ward the  co-operatives  and  shortly  after  that  there  was 
issued  the  decree  of  April  7,  which  largely  restored  the 
elective  principle  in  the  management  of  the  unions.  Like- 
wise the  old  ramifications  of  credit  and  ameliorative  unions 
were  brought  back  to  life.  The  membership,  however,  still 
remains  automatic  for  all  citizens,  and  the  branches  are 
framed  along  territorial  lines. 

The  representatives  of  the  old  Ceutrosoyus  abroad  at  first 
refused  to  recognize  the  central  board  in  Russia  as  reorgan- 
ized by  the  Soviets.  The  former  controlled  considerable 
stores  of  all  sorts  of  merchandise  in  Euroi>e  and  America 
and  funds  deposited  in  London  and  Xew  York  branches  of 
the  Xarodny  Bank.  The  International  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion likewise  would  not  deal  with  the  new  central  board,  but 
recognized  only  the  representatives  of  the  old  Centrosoyus. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  NEW  AND  OLD  CENTROSOYUS 

In  view  of  the  emancipation  of  the  co-operative  unions 
from  government  control  by  the  decree  of  April  7,  1921,  an 
agreement  was  reached  in  Berlin  in  January,  1922,  between 
the  old  representatives  of  the  Centrosoyus  and  the  delegation 
sent  there  by  the  newly  elected  central  board  at  Moscow, 
which  board  included  practically  all  the  leaders  of  the  co- 
oi>erative  movement  who  had  been  removed  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  1919.  By  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Centrosoyus  transferred  all  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  all  the  foreign  organizations  formerly  con- 
trolled by  that  organization  to  the  new  Moscow  Ceutrosoyus 
which  henceforward  will  be  the  one  and  only  organization  iii 
the  field.  They  relinquished  the  right  to  represent  the 
Russian  Central  Union  of  Co-operatives  abroad,  and  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  to  all  co-operative  workers  in  Russia 
as  well  as  abroad,  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
work  and  future  development  of  the  Centrosoyus.  "  Part  of 
the  stores  they  had  held  abroad,  to  the  amount  of  £200,000 
sterling,  are  already  on  their  way  to  Russia.  Xegotiations 
are  now  in  progress  regarding  the  stores  held  in  Xew  York 
to  the  value  of  $700,000. 

The  reorganized  Centrosoyus  will  operate  independently 
of  the  London  branch  of  the  former  government-controlled 
Central  Co-operative  Union  as  organized  by  Krassin— the 
"Arcos"  (Ltd.). 

There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  former 
representatives  of  the  co-operatives  abroad  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  present  Centrosoyus  is  or  is  not  controlled  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  These  representatives,  while  sur- 
rendering their  authority,  stores,  and  funds,  have  in  general 
declined  to  transfer  their  sen-ices  or  to  pledge  their  alle- 
giance to  the  reorganized  Moscow  Centrosoyus.  because  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  compulsory  membership 
and  certain  other  features  of  the  administrative  regime 
retained  from  the  period  of  complete  Soviet  control.  Others, 
and  among  them  the  vice-president  of  the  old  central  board 
believe  that  every  ixjssibility  now  exists  to  mold  the  activi- 
ties of  the  organization,  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
them  to  join  forces  with  the  new  Centrosoyus. 

The  International  Co-operative  Association  has  recognized 
the  new  Centrosoyus  at  the  Brussels  conference,  and  its  dele- 
gation has  arrived  at  Moscow,  together  with  a  delegation 
of  the  largest  co-operative  in  the  world,  the  English  Society 
for  Wholesale  Purchase,  of  Manchester,  which  will  take  up 
the  question  of  opening  credits  to  the  new  Centrosoyus.  It 
is  reported  that  the  German  Xord-Ost  Co.  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Moscow  Centrosoyus,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
latter  will  be  extended  a  credit  in  goods  to  the  amount  of 
500  million  marks.  The  Centrosoyus  will  pay  in  Russian 
raw  materials. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THE  GREEK  LEGATION  has  made  public  an  unusual 
and  stirring  appeal  by  a  little  group  of  educators  in  a 
distressed  country  to  a  more  numerous  group  in  a  pow- 
erful country.  The  appeal  is  from  the  ancient  Univer- 
sity of  Athens  to  the  universities  of  America.  It  is  that 
the  men  who  make  the  universities  of  this  country  come 
to  the  aid  of  Greece  against  the  decisions  reached  in  the 
late  Paris  Conference  on  the  Near  East,  in  which  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  participated  and  agreed  to 
allow  the  Turk  room  in  Europe  again. 

The  men  of  the  University  of  Athens  wrote  their  fel- 
lows of  the  American  universities  that  they  had  read 
"with  profound  amazement  the  note  from  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  replace 
under  Turkish  sovereignty  territory  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Straits,  with  its  center  'the  illus- 
trious and  historic  capital  of  the  Turk.' *  They  con- 
tinued : 

This  solution  would  surrender  to  tyranny  and  massacre 
those  identical  Christian  populations  which  took  arms  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  and  fought  against  Turkey,  this  latter 
country  having  declared  war  on  them.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Hellenic  arms,  those  populations  for  the 
past  three  years  have  enjoyed  full  liberty. 

The  University  of  Athens  strongly  protests  against  such  a 
decision,  which  violates  all  recent  treaties,  threatens  civil- 
ization, and  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  principles  for 
which  the  World  War  was  fought  and  which  provided  for 
the  liberty  of  enslaved  peoples.  Moreover,  such  a  decision 
•disregards  the  solemnly  admitted  doctrine,  according  to 
which  populations  once  liberated  are  never  to  be  resubjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  Turkey. 

The  University  of  Athens  appeals  to  the  universities  of 
America  and  prays  them  to  raise  their  voices  in  defense  of 
justice,  and  to  exert  their  influence  on  diplomacy  anew,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  such  an  outrage  against 
civilization  and  humanity. 

THE  FIRST  CASE,  which  is  really  not  a  case,  to  come 
before  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
will  be  presented  shortly.  The  American  correspondent 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva  (which  also 
is  a  creature  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Permanent  Court  will  be  called  upon  to 
determine  the  competence  of  the  Labor  Office  to  exercise 
certain  functions.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Labor  Office 
is  competent  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  agricul- 
tural labor,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  extent  of  its  compe- 
tence in  such  matters?  The  French  Government  has 
raised  the  point.  The- Labor  Office  has  been  proceeding 
upon  the  theory  that  it  was  competent  in  this  respect  and 
has  been  making  agricultural  studies.  It  has  relied  on 
the  authorization  in  the  treaty  to  study  "industrial  life 
and  labor."  The  French  Government  is  in  doubt  and 
has  called  upon  the  court  to  decide. 

ON  MAY  6  A  MEMORIAL  was  presented  to  Secretary 
Hughes,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
asking  that  the  United  States  become  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  It  was 


stated  that  the  memorial  will  be  sent  to  President  Hard- 
ing and  the  Senate  later.  The  memorial  was  presented 
by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Bishop  Alfred  Hard- 
ing, of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  E.  Freeman,  of  Washington;  James  G.  McDon- 
ald, of  New  York;  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown,  of  New 
York,  and  William  Knowles  Cooper,  of  Washington. 
The  following  sent  regrets  that  they  could  not  be  present 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  memorial : 
President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  University ;  Presi- 
dent John  Grier  Hibben,  of  Princeton  University;  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Henry  W.  Taft,  Kermit  Roosevelt, 
and  Samuel  Gompers. 

The  statement  accompanying  the  memorial,  which  al- 
luded to  the  work  of  Elihu  Root  in  organizing  the  court 
and  the  membership  of  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  said : 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
sees  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  not 
only  the  fruition  and  consummation  of  many  decades  of 
American  discussions,  plans,  and  desires  for  international 
peace  through  justice  based  on  law,  but  also  the  promise  of 
a  larger  and  truer  righteousness  and  justice  among  the  na- 
tions, a  step  forward  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  among  men.  It  believes  this  court  will  promote  the 
development  of  a  well-considered  body  of  international  law 
and  the  substitution  of  reason,  justice,  mutual  good-will  and 
universal  lay  in  place  of  the  crude  and  savage  methods  of 
war  or  threats  of  war  in  maintaining  even  legitimate  and 
vital  national  interests. 

It  understands,  through  the  careful  inquiry  of  its  Com- 
mission on  International  Justice  and  Good-will,  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  court  is  open  to  any  nation  mentioned  in 
the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
informed  that  45  States  have  already  become  members  and 
supporters  of  the  court,  of  which  18  nations  have  indicated 
their  acceptance  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  as  'obliga- 
tory in  any  or  all  of  the  four  legal  categories  enumerated.' 

LITTLE  is  KNOWN  on  this  side  of  the  water  of  the  new 
State  of  Jugoslovakia,  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  that  remains  on  the 
lap  of  the  gods.  But  the  London  Morning  Post  paints 
a  pretty  picture  of  a  land  that  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  map  of  modern  Europe;  that  thrills  the  traveler 
with  the  beauty  of  its  hills  and  the  fertility  of  its  val- 
leys; that  raises  crops  so  thick  that  they  seem  to  make 
music  in  their  happy  growth;  and  that  has  a  fine,  up- 
standing peasantry — hardy  mountaineers  and  sturdy 
men  of  the  farming  valleys.  And  the  traveler  who  made 
the  word  picture  added,  for  good  measure,  it  produces 
two  things  in  perfection,  soldiers  and  pigs,  than  which 
he  argues  there  are  worse  foundations  on  which  to  build 
a  new  State. 

THE  NEW  STUDENT  has  reached  the  table,  organ  of 
the  National  Student  Forum.  Number  1,  volume  1,  is 
a  distinctly  readable  issue.  There  are  discussions,  very 
well  done,  of  such  topics  as  academic  freedom  and  the 
work  of  the  Intercollegiate  Liberal  League,  and  there  is 
a  lively  editorial,  in  which  Mr.  Edison  and  his  ways  with 
college  men  and  women  are  handled  deftly  and  pleasur- 
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ably.  There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  active  intelli- 
gence in  the  first  issue,  and,  what  is  not  always  found 
in  similar  papers,  there  is  evidence  of  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  the  mechanics  of  publishing,  for  The  New 
Student  is  as  easy  to  look  at  as  to  read.  The  editor  is 
Amy  S.  Jennings  and  the  associate  editors  are  John 
Rothschild  and  Evelyn  Orne.  There  is  a  board  of  edi- 
torial advisers,  composed  of  some  of  the  abler  editors  of 
the  country.  The  price  for  those  not  members  of  the 
Xational  Student  Forum  is  $1  per  year. 

SECRETARY  HOOVER'S  STATEMENT  to  President  Hard- 
ing, announced  at  the  White  House  some  weeks  ago,  that 
the  work  of  feeding  the  famine-stricken  in  Russia  was 
well  in  hand,  and  that  additional  funds  are  not  neces- 
sary, is  vigorously  challenged  by  the  friends  of  Soviet 
Russia,  which  describes  itself  as  a  working-class  relief 
organization.  Under  date  of  April  24  this  organization 
issued  a  statement  of  which  the  following  is  a  salient 
part : 

On  April  17th  Secretary  Hoover  is  understood  to  have  ad- 
vised President  Harding  and  his  Cabinet  today  that  it  was 
probable  that  not  all  of  the  $20,000.000  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  Russian  relief  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  reported  later  to  have  stated  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  considered  that  the  "famine  in  the  Volga  Valley 
was  now  under  control." 

Mr.  Hoover  may  have  his  own  sources  of  information. 
However,  there  are  other  more  authentic  sources  from  most 
reliable  authorities  which  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  Dr.  Fridtjof  Xansen  on  April  9th  stated  in  the 
New  York  World  that  "it  is  inevitable  that  5,000,000  to 
6.000,000  people  must  starve  to  death.  The  famine  has  de- 
veloped into  dimensions  which  surpass  anything  the  Soviet 
Government  and  others  had  thought  possible." 

The  area  stricken  by  the  famine  contains  33,000.000  peo- 
ple. Of  this  number,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover,  3,000,000 
children  and  several  millions  of  adults  are  being  fed.  Dr. 
Xansen  gives  the  American  Relief  Administration  credit  for 
feeding  1,000,000  children,  which  number  will  probably  be 
Increased  to  2,000,000,  and  two  to  three  million  adults.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  28,000,000  people  still  face 
starvation. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSUMPTION  that  the  banking  interests 
sympathize  with  Great  Britain  in  her  differences  with 
France  over  reparations  and  reduction  of  land  arma- 
ments is  somewhat  upset  by  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bache 
Review,  published  by  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  weekly.  An 
article  in  this  publication  supports  Premier  Poincare  in 
his  statement  as  to  France's  position  with  respect  to  the 
Genoa  Conference.  It  holds  that,  France  having  de- 
clared in  the  preliminaries  of  the  conference  that  neither 
reparations  nor  disarmament  should  be  discussed,  "it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  France  to  insist  that  this  original 
program  be  carried  out." 

Adding  that  M.  Poincare  is  equally  logical  in  his  basic 
stand  upon  the  reparation  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
and  that  an  effort  is  being  made  in  this  country  to  make 
the  demands  of  France  appear  militaristic,  the  Bache 
Weekly  approvingly  quotes  the  following  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  review  put  out  by  Samuel  Montagu  &  Co., 
of  London : 


Dr.  Wirth's  speech  on  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  and  its  reception  in  the  Reichstag  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Wirth  appears  to  be  so  obsessed 
with  the  "burdens"  of  his  own  people,  whose  houses  have  not 
been  demolished,  whose  mines  have  not  been  systematically 
flooded,  whose  factories  are  intact,  whose  machinery  has  not 
been  smashed,  and  whose  lands  have  not  been  poisoned,  to 
give  much  consideration  to  the  plight  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, who  are  bowed  by  the  burden  of  providing  homes  for 
their  people  and  rehabilitating  their  territories,  devastated 
by  war  and  wanton  destruction. 

France  has  already  disbursed  some  ninety  milliards  of 
francs,  and  she  has  prospective  commitments  of  a  further 
100  milliards  during  the  next  eight  years.  In  addition  to 
providing  interest  on  these  enormous  amounts,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  eventual  reimbursement,  she  owes  America  with 
accumulated  interest  a  sum  estimated  at  13,634,700,000,  be- 
sides her  sterling  debt  to  Great  Britain,  some  £600,000,000. 
What  a  striking  contrast  to  Germany,  who  has  practically 
no  foreign  debt 

THE  OPIUM  POPPY,  according  to  our  United  States 
consul  at  Alexandria,  has  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from 
a  very  early  date,  especially  in  the  Kena  Province,  75 
per  cent  of  which  is  under  opium-poppy  cultivation.  In 
1918  the  Egyptian  Government  issued  a  decree  prohibit- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  cereals.  The  result  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  price  of  opium,  reaching  $90  a 
pound  in  the  Province  of  Kena  during  the  summer  of 
1920.  The  Egyptian  Government  controls  the  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  because  formerly  it  was  being  sold  for 
native  consumption  with  bad  effect.  The  prospects  for 
a  large  crop  during  the  present  year  are  not  bright. 

THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  has  requisitioned  church 
treasuries,  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-stricken.  The 
requisitions  have  been  opposed  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Dr.  Tikhom,  Patriarch  of  all  Russia,  and  by  Archbishop 
Xikandei,  in  consequence  of  which  these  reverend  gen- 
tlemen are  now  on  trial  before  the  Supreme  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal.  As  pointed  out  by  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch,  this  trial  constitutes  a  picture  of  the  clash  of 
ages-old  tradition  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  today. 
During  the  trial  the  State  prosecutor  addressed  the 
Patriarch,  to  whom  millions  bend  the  knee,  as  "Citizen 
Balaivin,"  asking  him  his  business  and  whom  he  ruled. 
Dr.  .Tikhom  calmly  replied,  "I  rule  the  faithful  of  Rus- 
sia, and  also  the  church,  and  therefore  church  property, 
which  cannot  be  taken  by  any  one  but  God."  Asked 
whether  he  was  aware  that  by  appealing  to  the  faithful 
to  sacrifice  only  certain  property  he  was  exciting  the 
masses  against  the  government,  and  therefore  making 
himself  responsible  for  possible  bloodshed,  the  Patriarch 
answered,  "This  is  not  my  business.  I  am  only  follow- 
ing the  canonical  laws  and  protecting  the  rights  God 
gave  me  to  protect."  Reminded  that  millions  of  famine- 
stricken  were  dependent  on  the  issue,  Dr.  Tikhom  re- 
plied that  this  was  not  his  business,  but  the  business  of 
the  government. 

THE  TACNA-ARICA  CONTROVERSY,  hanging  over  from 
the  war  of  1878-83  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  one 
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side  and  Chile  on  the  other,  is  now  before  the  conference 
being  held  in  Washington  upon  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  The  war  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con,  in  1883,  by  the  provisions  of  which  a  plebiscite  was 
to  have  been  held  within  ten  years  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  Province  of  Tacna-Arica.  The  countries 
not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  method  of  holding  the 
plebiscite,  Chile  has  remained  in  actual  possession  of 
the  territory.  The  conference  being  held  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  Building  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  opened 
Monday,  May  15,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  presiding. 

THE  CARNEGIE  ENDOWMENT  for  International  Peace 
plans  to  rebuild  the  devastated  town  of  Fargniers,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Aisne,  France.  Commenting 
upon  this  decision  of  the  Endowment,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University  and  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the 
Endowment,  says: 

After  consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  European  Bureau  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment, a  definite  and  detailed  plan  has  been  accepted  to 
provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  typical  French  commune 
destroyed  by  the  war.  On  the  recommendation  of  M.  Lon- 
chenr,  minister  for  the  devastated  regions  in  the  ministry 
of  M.  Briand,  the  town  of  Fargniers,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Aisne,  has  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

The  Aisne  is  the  most  completely  devastated  of  all  the 
departments  of  France,  and  Fargniers  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  ruined  town.  Nothing  of  it  remains  except  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  built.  Before  the  war  it  had  3,000 
inhabitants.  It  now  has  fewer  than  1,000,  living  in  holes  in 
the  ground  and  temporary  sheds.  The  conduct  of  its  people 
during  the  war  was  heroic  in  the  extreme.  The  town  was 
awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

It  is  situated  a  few  hundred  meters  from  the  main  line  of 
the  Nord  Railway,  running  from  Paris  to  Brussels  and  Liege, 
and  is  about  eighty  miles  from  Paris.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
important  stations  of  Tergnier  and  St.  Quentin,  which  are 
express  stops,  and  therefore  is  readily  accessible  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  visit  it. 

The  center  of  the  proposed  reconstruction,  to  be  called 
Place  Carnegie,  is  about  one  kilometer  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion. The  mayor  of  Fargniers,  M.  L'Herondelle,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  plan,  has  arranged  for  the  transfer 
of  title  to  the  land  needed  for  the  purpose.  This  land  is  to 
be  provided  by  French  authorities. 

All  the  chief  roads  of  the  district,  including  the  Rout*  Na- 
tionale,  will  meet  at  the  Place  Carnegie.  This  will  be  laid 
out  as  a  small  open  park.  Surrounding  this  park,  four  pub- 
lic buildings  suitable  to  the  needs  of  a  small  community  will 
be  erected  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  These  buildings 
will  be  the  Mairie,  or  town  hall ;  the  Postes  et  Telegraphes, 
or  post-office;  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  or  town  library, 
and  the  Lavoir  et  Bains,  or  public  laundry  and  baths. 

These  are  the  four  buildings  most  needed  for  the  upbuild- 
ing, health,  and  satisfaction  of  the  population  of  a  small 
French  commune.  It  is  also  hoped  to  construct  two  or  more 
well-planned  and  practical,  model  dwellings  for  small  fam- 
ilies. These  buildings  will  be  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  government  architects  and  engineers.  It  is  intended  that 
they  shall  serve  not  only  the  Commune  of  Fargniers,  but 
also  as  examples  to  be  followed  in  the  reconstruction  of 


other  communes  and  villages  throughout  France.  According 
to  the  official  estimates,  the  cost  of  this  reconstruction  will 
be  about  1,600,000  francs,  or  $150,000. 

DR.  JOANNES  GENNADIUS,  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  his  illuminating  articles  on  the 
Xear  East,  has  presented  to  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies,  at  Athens,  his  famous  private  library, 
consisting  of  some  thirty  thousand  volumes,  which 
library  is  now  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Gennadius,  in  London. 
The  value  of  this  collection  is  estimated  to  be  $250,000. 
It  represents  fifty  years  of  discriminating  and  scholarly 
collecting.  By  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the  treasures  will 
be  accessible  for  the  free  use  of  the  learned  men  of  all 
nations.  This  library,  added  to  the  collections  already 
acquired  by  the  American  School  at  Athens  since  its 
foundation,  in  1881,  will  make  Athens  more  than  ever 
the  mecca  for  all  interested  in  rare  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics,  for  Dr.  Gennadius'  library  is  said  to  be  the 
completest  collection  of  works  pertaining  to  Greece  in 
all  the  periods  of  its  history.  We  are  informed  that 
there  is  a  collection  of  some  forty  thousand  engravings 
and  photographs  in  this  invaluable  gift  relating  to 
Greek  history,  archeology,  customs,  and  the  fine  arls, 
and  an  unusual  collection  of  materials  relating  to  the 
Greek  war  of  independence  and  to  the  diplomatic  history 
of  Greece. 

Dr.  Gennadius  was  born  in  Athens  in  1844.  He  en- 
tered the  Greek  diplomatic  service  in  1871,  became 
Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  1885,  and  after  an  interval 
was  reappointed  to  that  post  in  1910.  He  has  received 
many  decorations  and  degrees,  and  has  written  exten- 
sively on  subjects  pertaining  to  Greece.  He  was  retired 
from  the  Greek  diplomatic  service  after  the  armistice  of 
19 IS  with  the  title  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  first  class. 

THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  will  hold  its  twen- 
tieth conference  in  Vienna,  beginning  August  28,  1922. 

THE  PEACE  COMMITTEE  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  has  just  issued  its  annual  report  and, 
as  usual,  it  is  an  encouragement  to  the  peace  workers. 
The  committee  has  been  at  work  throughout  the  year 
pamphleteering,  sending  their  messages  not  only  to  other 
members  of  their  faith,  but  to  religious  newspapers, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  unions.  By  speakers 
and  by  literature  they  have  endeavored  to  present  the 
bases  of  their  religious  objections  to  war.  Some  10,000 
copies  of  Albert  Eussell's  "Quaker  Challenge  to  a  World 
of  Force"  have  been  circulated.  Speakers  have  ad- 
dressed numerous  meetings  and  literature  has  been 
widely  circulated,  more  than  100,000  leaflets,  flyers,  and 
pamphlets  altogether.  For  several  months  leaflets  were 
distributed  through  more  than  thirty  of  the  State 
branches  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  requests  for  peace  and 
disarmament  matter  were  filled  from  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Peace-essay  contests  have  been  held,  with  the 
result  that  more  than  one  hundred  boys  and  girls  have 
taken  part  in  them.  The  committee  has  contributed 
funds  to  the  support  of  the  Friends'  Disarmament  Coun- 
cil, the  American  Union  against  Militarism,  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
and  to  Gilbert  Bowies'  peace  activities  in  Japan.  The 
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Yearly  Meeting  has  contributed  about  $81,500  to  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  for  the  relief  of 
persons  suffering  from  the  effects  of  war.  Many  gar- 
ments have  been  made  and  forwarded  to  the  needy  in 
Europe.  A  Friends'  Disarmament  Council  has  been  or- 
ganized, representing  the  peace  committees  of  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting,  of  the  General  Conference  Friends,  and 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  object  being  to  unify  and 
make  more  effective  the  work  of  American  Friends  for 
peace  and  disarmament.  This  report,  signed  by  M.  Al- 
bert Linton,  chairman,  and  William  F.  Wickersham, 
secretary,  closes  with  these  words: 

The  work  that  faces  us  in  the  immediate  future  seems  to 
lie  to  join  whole-heartedly  with  people  who  are  striving  for 
world  peace  from  economic,  political,  humanitarian,  or  re- 
li.L'ious  motives,  and  to  urge  in  all  promising  fields  our 
Quaker  conviction  that  war  is  morally  wrong,  that  it  con- 
tradicts the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  example  and  teaching, 
and  that  Christ's  way  of  justice  and  good-will  is  practicable 
and  makes  for  true  progress  as  no  other  way  can. 

More  specifically,  let  us  present  our  conviction  to  our 
fellow-Christians  as  effectually  as  we  can;  let  us  also  work 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Washington  Conference  treaties 
by  the  Senate,  and  let  us  particularly  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  when  the  agreements  of  the  Washington  Conference 
are  accepted  by  the  nations  involved,  the  security  of  our 
country  will  not  depend  upon  its  army  and  navy,  but  upon 
international  agreements  and  the  international  court,  and 
still  more  upon  dealing  so  justly  and  generously  with  other 
nations  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  will  support  its 
actions. 

The  Washington  Conference  has  practically  guaranteed 
us  ten  years  of  peace.  Ours  is  the  problem  of  extending  this 
term  indefinitely,  of  abolishing  war;  ours  the  opportunity 
that  has  come  to  no  former  generation. 

THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  has  invited  the 
twenty  Latin  American  republics  to  form  group  mem- 
berships in  the  Union.  The  American  Group  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union — Senator  William  B.  McKin- 
ley.  President — is  urging  the  importance  of  accepting 
this  invitation.  At  a  recent  gathering  in  Washington, 
attended  by  practically  all  of  the  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Latin  American  States,  President  McKin- 
ley  pointed  out  that  the  Interparliamentary  LTnion  is 
entering  upon  the  thirty-third  year  of  its  existence.  He 
showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  develop  the 
practice  of  arbitration  in  general  and  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  nations.  He  went  on  to  show  that  groups 
of  legislators  from  the  various  parliaments  can  render 
genuine  help  to  international  right-mindedness  by  means 
of  mutual  acquaintance  and  conference,  which  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  aims  to  make  possible.  It  is  un- 
necessary that  these  representative  groups  should  meet 
in  an  official  capacity;  it  would  probably  be  better  for 
them  to  meet  unofficially.  The  diplomats  present  showed 
no  little  interest  in  Senator  McKinley's  remarks.  They 
are  now  taking  up  the  matter  with  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. The  Interparliamentary  Union  will  hold  its 
twentieth  conference  in  Vienna,  beginning  August  28 
1922. 


The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  reported 
favorably  a  resolution  submitted  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
providing  for  a  revival  between  the  United  States  and 
Austria  and  Hungary  of  the  former  extradition  treaty 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  for  the  re- 
vival with  Hungary  of  the  ancient  copyright  protective 
treaty.  Advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  revival 
of  the  treaties  would  be  given  by  the  resolution,  which 
was  asked  for  in  a  confidential  message  from  President 
Harding.  The  committee  took  no  action  on  the  plan  for 
negotiation  of  a  new  extradition  treaty  with  Germany. 
This,  it  is  explained,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  resolution  affecting  the  treaties  with  Austria 
and  Hungary  being  provided  for  in  the  peace  treaties. 

JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE,  member  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  has  been 
named  by  our  government  as  American  representative 
on  the  international  commission  of  jurists  to  amend  the 
laws  of  war.  This  is  the  commission  which  was  created 
by  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament.  The  place  and  the  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  commission,  to  be  determined  by  the  United  States, 
have  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  commission  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  considering  the  following  questions : 

"A.  Do  existing  rules  of  international  law  adequately 
cover  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense  resulting  from  the 
Introduction  or  development,  since  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1907,  of  new  agencies  of  warfare? 

"B.  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the  existing  rules  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations?" 

The  commission  is  authorized  under  the  resolution  "to  re- 
quest assistance  and  advice  from  experts  in  international 
law  and  in  land,  naval,  and  aerial  warfare,"  and  Is  to  report 
its  conclusions  to  each  of  the  powers  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership. Those  powers  thereupon  shall  confer  as  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  report  and  the  course  to  be  followed  to  secure 
the  consideration  of  its  recommendations  by  other  civilized 
powers. 

Another  resolution  provides  that  the  commission  shall  not 
review  or  report  upon  the  rules  or  declarations  relating  to 
submarines  or  the  use  of  noxious  gases  and  chemicals  al- 
ready adopted  by  the  powers  in  the  Armament  Conference. 

IF  THE  ALLIES  COMPEL  the  Greek  army  to  evacuate 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  reported  that  plans  are  now  on  the  way 
for  the  organization  of  the  Micrasiatic  Army — an  or- 
ganization by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Greek  army  and  to  maintain  for  the 
Christian  population  of  Asia  Minor  the  hard-earned  lib- 
erties which  they  thought  they  were  about  to  enjoy.  The 
people  of  this  Asiatic  littoral  do  not  propose  to  submit 
to  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  "the  greatest  despot  of  mod- 
ern times."  It  may  result  in  the  formation  of  an  Ionian 
Eepublic  without  official  relations  with  Athens,  but 
backed  by  the  approval  of  the  Greek  people.  The  Micra- 
siates  have  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  government  at 
Athens  and  to  the  several  political  parties,  in  which  they 
say: 
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Micrasintic  Hellenism,  after  long  and  cruel  slavery,  has 
at  last  seen  the  aurora  of  its  liberty,  thanks  to  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Hellenic  army.  It  was  with  a  grievous 
heart  that  it  followed  the  discussions  of  the  great  powers, 
who  contested  the  sacred  rights  of  its  liberty  and  life. 

The  National  Micrasiatic  Defense,  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
makes  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  National  Assembly  not 
to  abandon  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  for  3,000  years 
have  constituted  part  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

The  Hellenism  of  Asia  Minor  proclaims,  in  this  sacred  and 
critical  hour,  that  it  is  firmly  determined  to  defend  its  hearth 
and  religion  and  will  readily  sustain  any  sacrifice  necessi- 
tated for  strengthening  the  national  army. 

The  special  correspondent  of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  says  of  the  situation : 

The  whole  Greek  and  Armenian  press  unanimously  backs 
up  the  new  patriotic  organization  and  declares  that  any  at- 
tempt to  evacuate  Smyrna  Will  be  confronted  by  the  obsti- 
nate armed  resistance  of  1,000,000  Christians. 

The  Greek  paper  Espcrini  said : 

Greece  is  ready  to  put  into  action  any  decision  of  the  Al- 
lies, save  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Smyrna.  It  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  conquest  that  we  occupied  Asia  Minor :  we  came 
here  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  oppressed  Christians 
from  Turkish  despotism. 

Greece  accepts  the  proposition  of  armistice;  but  the  enemy 
does  not  show  any  tendency  to  do  the  same.  They  want 
Thrace  and  Smyrna  hack  unconditionally.  But  we  want  to 
declare  to  the  Turks  that  their  wish  will  never  be  fulfilled; 
this  is  our  national  pact.  In  addition,  we  want  to  tell  them 
that  we  will  not  be  contented  with  that.  In  the  near  future 
we  will  proceed  to  declare  the  union  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories to  the  mother  country  and  enlarge  our  dominion.  The 
Greek  sword  and  cannon  will  stay  firmly  in  the  places  where 
they  are,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  they  will  proceed  to  chas- 
tise the  enemy. 

Ye  Greek  people,  be  reminded  that  Asia  Minor  will  never 
be  evacuated.  Such  a  measure  would  be  a  blow  to  our  na- 
tional existence  and  magnanimity.  Let  us  today  be  more 
optimistic  than  we  were  yesterday.  Let  us  have  unshakable 
confidence  in  our  king  and  government.  This  is  and  will  be 
our  last  word. 

Residents  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  here  of  Gen- 
eral Papoulas,  who  is  looked  for  daily,  from  a  visit  to  Athens 
to  hold  a  conference  with  government  officials  relative  to  the 
entire  situation  in  Asia  Minor.  At  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  General  Papoulas  the  situation  was  not  considered  any 
too  satisfactory,  but  recent  developments  have  made  almost 
chaotic  a  situation  that  was  only  troubled. 


LETTER  BOX 

EDITOR  OF  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE  : 

In  your  letter  to  Mrs.  Mead  and  Mr.  Dole  you  express  the 
opinion  that  the  position  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
our  late  war,  namely,  that  "the  clarion,  unmistakable  call 
to  every  one  of  us  in  America  was  to  end  the  war  by  win- 
ning it,"  was  the  position  of  "sanity."  It  was  the  same 
position  as  that  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  which 
took  for  its  motto  "Peace  through  victory."  You  state  that 
position  in  other  words  thus:  "There  comes  a  time  when 
war,  beating  at  the  doors  of  a  nation,  can  be  overcome  in 
but  one  of  two  ways — by  succumbing  to  the  enemy  or  by 
defeating  the  enemy." 

Will  you  allow  me  to  question  the  "sanity"  thereof,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  defend  it  or — far  better — recant? 


Another  view  of  the  matter  is  that  of  Dean  Inge  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  who  said  recently :  "We  used  to  think  that 
the  war  was  caused  by  an  abstract  demon  we  called  Ger- 
many and  the  Germans  called  Russia  or  France.  Now  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  were  all  stark  mad  to- 
gether." 

Dean  Inge's  opinion  is  in  harmony  with  numerous  wise 
judgments  of  war.  William  James  called  war  "the  whole- 
sale organiation  of  irrationality  and  crime."  John  Hay 
called  it  "the  most  ferocious  and  futile  of  human  follies." 
Rousseau,  writing  of  the  rulers  of  his  day,  whose  war- 
making  he  attributed  to  stupidity  rather  than  wickedness, 
said :  "They  do  not  need  to  be  good,  generous,  disinterested, 
public-spirited,  humane.  They  may  be  unjust,  greedy,  put- 
ting their  own  interest  above  everything  else ;  we  only  ask 
that  they  shall  not  be  fools,  and  to  this  they  will  come." 

It  is  not  the  horror  of  war,  but  the  foolishness  of  it,  that 
seals  its  doom.  There  is  a  principle  of  rationality  immanent 
in  mankind.  Common  sense  will  prevail  some  time.  And 
common  sense  cannot  tolerate  collective  homicide.  Human 
life  as  the  condition  for  the  development  of  personality  is 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world.  The  wholesale 
slaughter  of  men  by  fellow-men,  the  starvation  by  blockade 
of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  destruction  of 
the  means  of  life — in  a  word,  war — seems  to  be  the  utmost 
reach  of  irrationality,  the  acme  of  stupidity. 

There  is  only  one  conceivable  exception  to  this  proposi- 
tion, one  conceivable  justification  of  war,  and  that  is  that 
a  certain  amount  of  war  will  prevent  a  greater  amount 
which  cannot  be  prevented  in  any  less  costly  way.  While 
war  is  intrinsically  the  most  injurious  procedure  men  ever 
engage  in.  of  course  a  short  war,  restricted  in  extent,  is 
not  so  bad  as  a  longer  and  more  extensive  war.  If  by  one 
war  a  worse  war  is  averted,  the  lesser  war  is  justified.  I 
can  imagine  no  other  rational  defense  of  war.  Capital 
punishment  is  similar.  If  it  saves  lives  that  would  other- 
wise be  taken,  it  is  justified. 

As  to  capital  punishment,  the  legal  and  orderly  killing  of 
murderers,  the  evidence  appears  to  be  that  it  proves  morally 
degrading  to  the  community  that  employs  it  and  tends  in 
the  long  run  to  cheapen  human  life  rather  than  to  protect 
it.  What  is  the  verdict  of  experience  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  war  in  preventing  future  war?  Certainly  the  method 
has  had  a  fair  trial !  After  ten  thousand  years  of  war 
comes  the  World  War.  the  most  extensive  and  destructive 
of  all.  War  has  not  brought  forth  peace,  but  has  repro- 
deduced  itself  in  forms  ever  more  monstrous. 

Some  time  war  will  be  interpreted  aright,  will  be  seen  to 
be  futile,  and  will  be  abolished.  That  clear  insight  will  not 
properly  be  credited  to  war,  but  rather  to  human  reason. 
By  enduring  the  bitter  consequences  of  folly,  men  learn  at 
last  not  to  play  the  fool ;  but  we  credit  common  sense,  not 
folly,  for  the  improvement.  War  up  to  the  present  has 
seemed  to  obscure  the  truth  about  war.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  when  war  ends  in  victory.  Victory  leads  to  an 
unjust  settlement ;  it  blinds  the  conquerors  with  pride ;  it 
humiliates  the  defeated.  Thus  it  tends  to  produce  further 
war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is,  in  the  long  run.  but  little 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  The  military  issue 
is  of  slight  importance  compared  with  the  inevitable  loss 
involved  in  war  itself.  This  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
perceived  if  a  war  should  end  in  a  draw,  a  "peace  without 
victory,"  upon  (lie  exhaustion  of  both  sides.  In  the  height 
of  the  late  war,  Bernard  Shaw  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
killing  might  continue  till  both  sides  were  satiated.  "Our 
duty,"  said  he,  "is  to  keep  the  Germans  from  conquering 
us :  their  duty  is  to  keep  us  from  conquering  them."  Presi- 
dent Wilson  saw  with  perfect  clearness  in  January,  1917, 
that  only  a  peace  without  victory  could  be  a  just,  and  there- 
fore stable,  peace.  Not  three  months  later  he  called  the 
nation  into  war  and  made  such  a  peace  impossible.  Neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  ever  refuted  his  argument  against  the 
desirability  of  victory,  of  "winning"  the  war.  Time  has 
proved  him  absolutely  correct.  "All  the  victories  of  his- 
tory," says  Norman  Angell  ("The  Fruits  of  Victory,"  p. 
xiii),  "teach  that  the  one  condition  of  justice  in  a  war 
settlement  is  that  the  aggrieved  party  should  not  be  in  the 
position  of  imposing  his  unrestrained  will." 
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What  resulted  from  our  participation  in  the  war?  Let  me 
quote  those  whose  opinions  command  more  respect  than 
mine.  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  said  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  February,  1921: 

"America  is  largely  responsible  for  our  condition.  The 
root  of  the  suffering  and  ruin  of  Europe  is,  of  course, 
the  war.  In  the  outbreak  of  that,  it  is  true.  America 
played  no  part.  But  she  played  a  part,  and  an  important 
one,  in  its  continuance.  When  she  entered  the  war  in  1917, 
the  idea  of  peace  without  victory  was  definitely  abandoned, 
and  the  war.  which  would  have  ended  that  year,  was  pro- 
longed until  the  eventual  complete  overthrow  of  the  German 
] lower  by  the  Allies.  It  was  prolonged  by  American  aid,  to 
the  economic  ruin,  first  of  central  Europe,  then  of  all 
Europe." 

The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  The  New  Republic, 
September  7,  1921: 

"From  almost  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  a  de- 
cisive factor  therein.  Had  we  acted  promptly,  either  by 
accepting  the  challenge  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  or  by 
enforcing  the  rights  of  neutral  trade,  our  action  must  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  long  before  the  economic 
structure  of  Europe  was  shattered.  The  European  realized 
and  the  American  does  not,  that  our  interposition  by  arms 
was  brought  about  at  the  very  time  when  both  parties  to 
the  contest  were  on  the  point  of  taking  our  advice  as  to 
peace  without  victory.  On  this  point  serious  thinkers  like 
Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson  and  frivolous  spectators  like  Colonel 
Repington  are  agreed,  and  the  former  makes  it  the  basis  of 
his  claim  of  American  responsibility  to  Europe.  Just  as  by 
an  early  decision  we  should  have  shortened  the  war.  so  by 
a  tardy  one  we  prolonged  it  for  a  fatal  year  and  a  half." 

To  end  a  war  by  winning  it  is  as  logical  and  efficacious  as 
to  end  a  drunken  spree  by  drinking  up  all  the  whiskey  within 
reach.  Doubtless  a  war  stops  when  one  party  to  it  is 
utterly  exhausted,  and  doubtless  when  the  strong  drink  is 
all  swallowed  the  drinking  stops  and  sobering  begins. 
Drunkards  sometimes  reform,  but  oftener  they  drink  them- 
selves to  death.  The  more  they  drink,  the  less  likelv  their 
reformation.  Likewise  the  intoxication  of  war  tends  to 
develop  a  tradition  and  a  popular  attitude  favorable  to  war. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  our  participation  in  the  war  set 
back  the  cause  of  peace  in  our  country  indefinitely?  That, 
at  any  rate,  will  prove  to  be  the  case  unless  those  who 
favored  the  war  see  that  they  made  a  mistake.  If  they 
persist  in  the  notion  that  our  participation  was  the  part  of 
sanity,  there  will  have  to  be  future  war  to  teach  the 
necessary  lesson. 

There  sire  hopeful  signs.  The  Christian  churches  of 
America  almost  unanimously  supported  the  war.  Now 
many  Christian  men  see  clearly  that  in  justifying  war  they 
were  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  From  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  goes  forth  the 
exhortation  :  "Let  us  insist  that  war  is  an  unmitigated  curse 
to  humanity  and  a  denial  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  Let  us 
declare  plainly  that  in  every  war  the  Son  of  Man  is  put  to 
shame  anew,  and  that  every  battlefield  is  a  Calvary  on  which 
Christ  is  crucified  afresh." 

Despite  your  present  state  of  mind.  I  shall  cherish  the 
hope  that  ere  long  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  organ  of  the 
venerable  American  Peace  Society,  will  render  a  great 
service  to  the  good  cause  for  which  it  stands  by  the  clear- 
ness and  vigor  with  which  it  will  expose  the  terrible 
blunder,  the  immeasurable  crime  against  humanity,  of  which 
we  were  guilty  in  entering  the  wr.  Alas,  the  resources 
that  might  have  been  used  to  heal  the  .vounds  of  the  broken 
peoples  of  Europe  were  poured  out  only  to  add  to  their 
woes!  Here  at  home  the  principles  of  democracy  were 
abandoned,  dissent  was  denied  a  hearing,  our  hundred 
millions  of  people  went  crazy,  more  crazy  even  than  the 
European  belligerents.  Recriminations  are  useless,  but  it  is 
high  time  for  men  of  intelligence  to  see  the  truth  about  the 
war  and  to  speak  it.  Every  man  likes  to  save  his  face.  I 
know.  But  it  is  better  that  a  man  should  save  his  soul ! 

In  the  future,  perhaps  not  very  distant,  when  war  has 
been  abolished  as  the  futility,  the  barbarity,  the  idiocy  that 


it  is.  the  historian  of  our  times  will  be  amazed  and  amused 
to  read  of  a  peace  organization  that  sent  forth  a  "clarion, 
unmistabable  call  to  end  the  war  by  winning  it,"  and  of  an- 
other that  made  "Peace  through  victory"  its  motto.  He  will 
note  how  each  group  that  succumbed  to  the  war  mania 
rationalized  its  folly  in  accordance  with  its  most  cherished 
principles. 

HEXBY  W.  PINKHAM. 
BROOKLINE,  MASS.,  April  19,  1922. 

REPLY 

We  appreciate  Dr.  Pinkham's  communication  and  thank 
him  not  only  for  his  expression  of  views,  but  particularly 
for  the  paragraph  which  reads : 

''There  is  only  one  conceivable  exception  to  this  proposi- 
tion, one  conceivable  justification  of  war,  and  that  is  that  a 
certain  amount  of  war  will  prevent  a  greater  amount  which 
cannot  be  prevented  in  any  less  costly  way.  While  war  is 
intrinsically  the  most  injurious  procedure  men  ever  engage 
in,  of  course  a  short  war.  restricted  in  extent,  is  not  so  bad 
as  a  longer  and  more  extensive  war.  If  by  one  war  a  worse 
war  is  averted,  the  lesser  war  is  justified.  I  can  imagine 
no  other  rational  defense  of  war.  Capital  punishment  is 
similar.  If  it  saves  lives  that  would  otherwise  be  taken, 
it  is  justified." 

So  far  as  the  author  criticizes  the  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE,  it 
seems  to  us  that  he  has  in  these  words  answered  the  criticism 
with  a  sufficing  completeness. — THE  EDITOR. 


APRIL  20,  1922. 
AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS  :  We  are  thinking  of  what  may  be  obtained  now 
under  this  Administration.  The  fruits  of  the  Washington 
Conference  are  garnered.  What  next'.' 

It  will  be  conceded  that,  whatever  may  l>e  expected  in 
some  future  time,  there  is  no  hope  for  our  entry  into  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  Senate  as  now  composed.  Still 
less  is  there  hope  for  a  new  and  continuing  association  of 
nations,  for  if  it  could  pass  the  Senate  with  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  (which  admits  of  the  gravest  doubt),  it  is 
certain  that  the  nations  of  Euroi>e  would  not  forsake  the 
going  League  to  join  it. 

But  is  there  not  encouragement  to  believe  that  this  Ad- 
ministration would  welcome  an  earnest  expression  from  the 
people  in  favor  of  our  becoming  a  party  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice?  And  if  the  President  pro- 
poses it,  are  there  not  good  reasons  to  believe  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  would  ratify  it? 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  and  stirring  our  hearts,  this 
committee  (one  of  the  youngest  and  far  from  the  most  im- 
portant) is  taking  the  initiative  in  writing  to  much  older 
and  more  important  societies  to  very  respectfully  request 
an  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  united  and 
continuous  action  in  favor  of  our  early  participation  in  the 
court. 

Counsel  or  suggestion  from  your  society  will  be  esteemed 
of  great  value. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICITY  IN  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  WORLD  PEACE. 

CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS. 

Secretary. 

We  desire  to  express  our  personal  and  hearty  approval  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  foregoing  letter. 

ALTON  R.  PARKER. 
S.  PARKES  CABMAN. 
GEO.  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 
ADOLPH  LEWISOHN. 
MELVILLE  FOREST. 
SAMUEL  COLCORD. 
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THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE  AT  WASHINGTON.  By  Murk  RuJHvan. 
Doubleday,  Page  &..Cio.,  New  York.  I'p.  i-xi,  1-290,  in- 
dex and  illustrations. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  newspapermen  who  watch  tilings 
in  Washington,  has  done  an  excellent  service  in  Riving  the 
public  this  book  on  the  "Washington  Conference  three  months 
after  the  close  of  this  fateful  gathering,  for  his  pictures  of 
men  and  happenings,  of  the  processes  which  were  used  to 
achieve  results,  and  his  conclusions  should  be  read  while  the 
popular  mind  still  is  fresh  and  impressionable.  And  the 
popular  mind  should  be  the  popular  mind  not  alone  of  these 
United  States,  but  of  Europe  and  all  the  civilized  world.  It 
will  do  the  balance  of  the  world  good  to  see.  through  Mr. 
Sullivan's  eyes,  what  was  done  at  Washington  and  how  it 
was  done.  'And  If  at  times  he  sees  overly  enthusiastic,  a 
tired  and  disillusioned  world  will  make  ample  discount  and 
yet  be  profited. 

In  the  first  few  chapters  Mr.  Sullivan  describes  the  incal- 
culably important  opening  sessions  of  the  conference,  in 
which'  Mr.  Hughes  submitted  the  American  proposals,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  received  by  the  several  delega- 
tions and  by  the  press  of  this  country  and  the  world.  A 
necessary  part  of  this  description  is  incidental  pen  portraits 
of  the  men  who  spoke  in  Washington  for  the  great  nations, 
and  these  will  have  an  interest  of  their  own  for  the  reader, 
for  they  are  done  in  the  meticulously  faithful  and  truth- 
seeking'  manner  that  is  Mr.  Sullivan's  habit  and  strength  as 
a  journalist.  In  natural  sequence  this  description  of  the 
Hughes  proposal  and  of  the  first  few  days  of  the  conference 
leads  to  description  of  the  initial  differences  between  the 
French  delegation  and  others  over  the  question  of  land  arma- 
ments, and  therein  will  be  found  surprising  and  informative 
statements  made  from  the  secret  records. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  captioned  "France 
Says  'No,'  "  Mr.  Sullivan  tells  of  the  meeting  of  the  Arma- 
ment Committee  after  the  open  session  in  which  Briand  had 
stated  the  position  of  France  to  the  world  —  a  statement  that 
evolved  generous  expressions  from  the  leaders  of  the  other 
nations'  delegations.  The  official  communique  from  that 
committee  meeting  was  brief  and  colorless.  Mr.  Sullivan 
shows  the  meeting  to  have  been  one  of  almost  brutal  ex- 
pressions from  Balfour  and  of  angry  replies  in  kind  from 
Briand,  who  had  gone  to  the  meeting  in  high  spirits,  think- 
ing his  work  was  well  done,  and  who  expected  the  gathering. 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  be  one  of  happy  farewells. 
The  world  heard  nothing  of  this  affair  at  the  time.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  in  the  book,  this  illumination  of  one  of 
the  dark  and  secret  happenings,  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been 
able  to  give  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  that  were  kept 
from  the  public  at  the  time,  would  make  the  volume  neces- 
sary to  those  who  wisli  an  understanding  of  the  Washington 
Conference. 

Other  chapters  Mr.  Sullivan  uses  to  elucidate  the  nature 
of  the  contest  between  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  Japanese  over 
the  naval  ratio:  the  crisis  which  developed  when  the  naval 
ratio  had  been  settled  betw'een  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  and  France  came  forward  with  a  de- 
mand for  a  larger  capital-ship  tonnage  than  the  other  powers 
were  willing  to  grant  or  had  contemplated  ;  and  the  issue 
between  the  British  and  French  over  the  submarine.  Mr. 
Sullivan  also  devotes  chapters  to  clarification  of  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty  and  the  differences  between  China  and  Japan 
that  so  grievously  troubled  the  conference. 

His  final  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "Unique  in  History.'' 
philosophizes  on  the  unprecedented  fact  that  mastery  of  the 
seas  was  settled  in  conference  and  not  in  battle,  and  notes  : 
"In  this  act,  Great  Britain  surrendered  actual  dominance  of 
naval  power  and  we  surrendered  potential  dominance.  Great 
Britain  gave  up  the  heritage  she  had  held  for  more  than  200 
years,  and  we  gave  up  the  ambition  to  take  it  from  her  for 
ourselves." 

THE  MYTH  OF  A  GUILTY  NATION.    By  Albert  Ju\i  Noel-.    B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.    I'p.  1-114.    Price,  fifty  cents. 

This  is  a  compilation,  in  paper  back,  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Nock  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Historicus" 


and  published  in  the  Vrfcinnn.  of  which  he  is  associate 
editor.  By  frequent  and  keenly  chosen  excerpts  from 
speech"s  and  documents  of  dates  prior  to  1914.  Mr.  N'ock 
seeks  to  demonstrate  that  Germany  was  not  guilty  of  bring- 
ing on  the  war.  Whether  she  was  part  guilty,  and,  if  so. 
what  the  measure  of  her  guilt  was,  he  does  not  argue,  hold- 
ing that  to  be  immaterial.  At  the  same  time  he  indicates 
plainly  that  he  thinks  Germany  less  guilty  than  some  of  the 
nations  which  opposed  her. 

Believing  Germany  not  to  be  guilty  of  causing  the  war. 
Mr.  Nock  holds  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  to  be  a  monstrosity 
and  indefensible.  He  argues  that  the  treaty  finds  its  founda- 
tion iu  the  assumption  of  Germany's  war  guilt,  and  that 
assumption  being  a  lie.  Sue  treaty  has  no  stronger  or  more 
durable  foundation  than  a  lie.  Hence,  it  must  fail.  Its  eco- 
nomic error  he  believes  to  be  unescapable.  and  he  thinks  the 
more  Germany  tries  to  pay  the  obligation  put  upon  her.  the 
worse  it  will  be  for  the  other  nations.  That,  in  Mr.  Nock's 
opinion,  already  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

MENNONITES  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR,  or  Non-resistance  under 
Test.  By  J.  S.  Hnrt:li'i\  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Mennouite  General  Conference.  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  I'a.  I'p.  1-240.  Index. 

Herein  is  an  outpouring  of  the  heart  of  a  non-resistant 
sect  which  suffered  during  the  war.  In  the  light  of  a  short 
story  of  the  Mennonite  people,  dating  back  to  their  arrival 
in  this  country,  the  nature  of  the  heartburnings  and  the 
anxieties  that  came  upon  them  with  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  and  the  enactment  of  conscrip- 
tion, is  told  with  sincerity,  if  with  a  certain  too  sentimental 
view  of  themselves.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  had  little 
hearing  in  the  days'  between  April,  1917,  and  November.  191. s. 
and  the  conscientious  objector  had  less.  The  government,  we 
learn  from  the  book,  was  considerate,  but  the  mob  was  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  pressure  of  the  times  must  make  the 
logical-minded  reader  patient  with  the  explanations,  given 
with  a  sort  of  pride,  that  the  Mennonites.  while  refusing  to 
draw  the  sword,  gave  freely  of  their  wealth. 


AN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMAT  IN   CHINA.     By   1'nnl  8. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y..  and 
Toronto,  1922.     I'p.  I-XII,  1-387.     Index.     $4.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  appointed  Minister  to  Peking 
by  President  Wilson  in  1913.  He  served  in  that  office  for 
nearly  six  years,  after  which  he  became  the  financial  adviser 
of  the  recognized  Chinese  Government.  Dr.  Reinsch  has 
written  upon  "The  Common  Law  in  the  Early  American 
Colonies,"  "World  Politics  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  Influenced  by  the  Oriental  Situation."  "Colonial 
Government,"  "Colonial  Administration."  "American  Legis- 
latures and  Legislative  Methods."  "Intellectual  Currents  in 
the  Far  East,1'  "International  Unions."  "Essentials  of  Gov- 
ernment" (published  in  Chinese),  and  "Secret  Diplomacy." 
In  the  present  book  he  tells  of  old  China  and  the  new  re- 
public, of  the  passing  of  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  of  the  war  in  China. 
and  of  the  last  year  of  war  and  the  aftermath.  These  to- 
gether make  up  an  inte-esting  and  informing  picture  of  that 
Far  Eastern  diplomacy  in  which  all  of  the  great  powers  are 
taking  an  active  hand.  We  have  here  a  significant  account 
of  those  modern  proposals  by  two  cabinet  ministers,  which 
proposals  enabled  an  American  minister  unofficially  to  frus- 
trate the  intrigues  of  Russia  and  Japan.  But  perhaps  most 
significant  of  all  is  the  author's  account  of  the  new  interna- 
tional consciousness  in  China  and  the  aims,  methods,  and 
results  of  the  new  hteanyms. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

SHANTUNG:  Treaties  and  Agreements.  Published  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1921.  I'p.  I-X,  1-120. 

KOREA:  Treaties  and  Agreements.  Published  by  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1921.  Pp.  I-VIII,  1-68. 

MANCHURIA:  Treaties  and  Agreements.  Published  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1921.  Pp.  I-XIV,  1-220. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  Amerlctin  1'eace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law ;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes ; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower   the   Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees  for  the  performance  of  such  duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever  feasible  and   practicable,   in   their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of   a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council : 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment  to   the   contrary,   to   submit   them   to   the   Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To    set    up   an    international    court    of    justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the   decision    of  all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,  and   outwardly   to   apply    international   law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  I>aw  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish   their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives ; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective ;  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  fin- 
it  views  of  tlte  thousands  of  members  of  UK- 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  Hie  uller- 
tinces  of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

TIIK  $15,()OU.  under  the  terms  of  the  offer  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  is 
nearly  completed.  Friends  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
riety  will  wish  to  know  that  there  remain  $400  to  be 
raised  between  now  and  June  30.  All  those  who  are 
actually  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  thank  both  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  and  those  others  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  realize  this  amount. 


TWENTY-FOUU  THOUSAND  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
"The  Federal  Convention  of  1787''  have  been  asked 
for  and  distributed.  The  pamphlets  cost  $160  a  thou- 
sand in  5,000  lots.  Money  contributed  for  its  publica- 
tion will  be  doubled  by  the  terms  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment offer,  an  investment  opportunity  indeed! 


THE  XlNETY-KOU.TH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the 
American  Pe'ace  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's 
headquarters  May  26  at  10  a.  m.  The  revised  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Society  appears  elsewhere  in  these 
columns.  Any  concerned  to  know  of  the  Society's  work 
during  the  year  will  wish  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
officers. 


THE  NINETY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  NINETY-FOURTH  ANNUAL,  MEETING  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  officially  recorded  else- 
where in  these  columns.  The  facts  relating  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  its  membership,  its  magazine,  offi- 
cers, and  finances  are  all  carefully  set  forth.  The  re- 
ports of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  are  self- 
explanatory. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  addresses  delivered 
at  the  banquet  Friday  evening,  May  26.  Mr.  Hyde 
pleaded  for  constructive,  definite,  simple,  understand- 
able suggestions,  indicative  of  methods  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  then,  as  is  inevitable  when  thought- 
ful men  apply-  their  minds  to  the  problem  of  peace,  he 
turned  instinctively  to  the  processes  of  international  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Hyde's  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  matter 
inspired  President  Montague  to  express  the  hope  that 
America  will  take  her  part  in  some  way  by  becoming  a 
real  live  member  of  the  international  juridical  tribunal. 

Captain  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  also  rendered  a  service 
by  calling  attention  to  the  perversion  of  the  principle  of 
propaganda  which  as  conducted  today  is  both  "danger- 
mis  and  insidious."  The  American  Peace  Society  may 
well  adopt  his  suggestion  and  go  forth  to  combat  it. 

Professor  Seashore's  scientific  attention  to  consciously- 
directed  evolution,  buttressing  his  argument  upon  the 
fact  that  man  is  adaptable  and  that  he  is  improving,  is 
an  encouragement  from  a  source  both  competent  and 
convincing. 

His  Excellency  Joannes  Gennadius,  of  Greece,  and 
His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  of  Chile, 
reaffirmed  with  genuine  eloquence  and  from  out  civiliza- 
tions far  removed  the  essential  importance  of  law  and 
order  and  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Howe,  Director  of  Pan  American  Union, 
fittingly  brought  the  evening  to  a  close  by  pointing  to 
the  concrete  nature  of  any  effective  movement  in  behalf 
of  international  peace. 

All  in  fill,  the  dinner  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  as  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, May  26.  This  constitution,  submitted  by  a  special 
committee  made  up  of  George  A.  Finch,  Jackson  H. 
Kalston,  and  Thomas  E.  Green,  is  an  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  as  it  is 
conducted  today.  Every  friend  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  will  wish  to  read  it  with  care. 
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THE  BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  THE  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE 

THE  "economic  conference"  convening  at  The  Hague 
is  referred  to  in  some  quarters  of  our  country  as  a 
"humbug."  It  is  largely  that.  The  resumption  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  in  Europe,  peace,  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  coquetting  with  the  Kussian  terrorists.  'Rus- 
sia's army,  repudiation  of  debts  and  private  property, 
confiscations,  and  tragic  failure  to  run  her  own  affairs 
do  not,  cannot  commend  her  as  a  possible  co-operating 
sister  in  the  society  of  nations. 

Furthermore,  if  Britain  despairs  over  Ireland,  Amer- 
ica wonders  over  Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the 
conference  at  The  Hague  can  accomplish,  so  messy  is  the 
mess.  Evidently  Lloyd-George  favors  an  emasculated 
Eussia  in  order  that  English  interests  may  obtain  and 
control  industrial  concessions  over  the  vast  stretches  of 
Eussia's  enormous  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  Poin- 
care  would  have  a  virile  Eussia  capable  of  paying  the 
debts  Eussia  owes  to  the  French  people.  Evidently  Ger- 
many is  not  to  sit  in  the  conference.  The  Soviets  will 
meet  at  The  Hague,  but  only  as  a  private  party.  Bel- 
gium seems  to  treat  the  whole  affair  with  a  degree  of 
hauteur.  Some  of  the  nations  are  sending  plenipoten- 
tiaries with  powers  to  negotiate  treaties ;  others  economic 
experts  only,  with  no  such  powers.  With  such  mixed 
representation  the  conference  at  The  Hague  can  be  little 
better  than  impotent.  Because  of  these  facts  the  semi- 
official Washington  Post  of  June  14  referred  to  the  whole 
affair  as  follows : 

"A  grotesque,  a  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sad  spectacle  is  presented  at  The  Hague.  The  times  are 
tragic,  and  the  world  needs  giants  as  never  before;  yet 
Europe  has  gone  to  seed  in  greatness.  Her  governments 
are  destitute  of  statesmanship.  The  futility  and  confu- 
sion of  their  plans  are  pitiful,  and  most  pitiful  of  all  is 
the  mixture  of  bravado  and  duplicity  which  constitutes 
the  false  front  of  the  pretentious  humbug  at  The  Hague." 

There  is,  however,  one  hopeful  thing  about  the  con- 
ference. -  It  is  meeting  at  The  Hague.  Anything  that 
draws  men  to  that  place,  that  calls  again  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  the  land  of  William  the  Silent  and  of 
Hugo  Grotius,  whose  bodies  rest  now  side  by  side  in 
Delft,  to  The  Hague  of  the  International  Conference  of 
1899  and  of  that  other  and  larger  gathering  of  1907,  is 
pat  and  worth  while.  No  one  can  study  that  capital  of 
Holland  without  catching  something  of  those  vital  and 
enduring  things  at  the  heart  of  any  successful  interna- 
tional achievement.  The  men  meeting  at  The  Hague 
will  not  be  able  to  reconcile  communism  with  the  ways 
of  civilized  society.  Those  two  things  will  not  mix.  The 
attempt  to  mix  them  at  Genoa  failed.  There  is  no  al- 
chemy by  which  they  can  be  made  to  merge  at  The 
Hague.  But  if  those  men  will  allow  themselves  to  medi- 


tate there  upon  what  the  world  has  already  done  there, 
some  little  good  may  be  accomplished. 


THE  RED  VICTORY 

THE  GENOA  CONFERENCE,  opening  April  10  and 
closing  May  19,  is  now  revealed  as  little  more  or 
less  than  a  Eussian  victory.  Rather  flippantly  conceived 
as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  divergent  European  interests, 
it  has  tragically  achieved  the  opposite.  The  conference 
was  opposed  by  France  and  by  an  influential  portion  of 
the  English  press.  There  was  no  co-operation  of  equal 
States.  Statesmanship  did  not  rise  above  political  in- 
trigue. All  reference  to  interallied  debts,  reparations, 
and  disarmament  were  officially  excluded  from  the  de- 
liberations, although  they  had  to  be  the  main  subjects 
of  practically  every  unofficial  conversation.  When  the 
allied  experts  presented  their  claims  against  Russia, 
Eussia  presented  counter-claims  showing  a  balance  due 
to  Eussia  of  some  ten  billions  of  dollars.  And  then  there 
appeared  the  Treaty  of  Eappalo  between  Germany  and 
Eussia,  by  the  terms  of  which  Germany  gave  de  jure 
recognition  to  the  so-called  Soviet  Eepublic,  both  re- 
nounced the  public  and  private  war  claims  against  each 
other,  and  each  granted  to  the  other  most-favored-nation 
privileges.  Whereupon  Lloyd-George  gave  voice  to  his 
"fear  of  a  hungry  Eussia  equipped  by  an  angry  Ger- 
many." Certain  it  is  that  the  Russian  revolutionary 
army  is  a  constant  threat  against  Poland,  Roumania, 
and  the  other  border  States.  In  the  meantime,  Russia, 
having  gained  an  ally  in  Germany,  has  walked  away 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  free  advertising.  National 
suspicion  and  despair,  fear  and  hate,  were  probably  never 
more  widespread  in  Europe  than  today.  The  Genoa 
Conference  seems  to  have  increased  them  all.  But  Rus- 
sia has  lost  nothing. 

The  intelligence  of  Europe  needs  to  be  strengthened  to 
renew  its  efforts  toward  a  stabilization  of  the  currencies, 
a  return  to  a  gold  standard  for  Europe,  a  balance  of  the 
budgets,  the  devaluation  of  currencies  where  such  de- 
valuation is  inevitable,  the  end  of  artificial  control  of 
exchange.  The  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
financial  commission,  the  encouragement  of  the  confer- 
ence of  central  banks  in  London,  and  the  enlargement 
of  that  developing  European  zollverein  typified  by  the 
International  Trade  Corporation,  registered  in  Great 
Britain,  interested  to  achieve  a  financial  reconstruction, 
especially  in  eastern  Europe,  and  such  other  seemingly 
hopeful  efforts  as  the  British  Trade  Facilities  Act,  these 
things  are  all  very  essential  ingredients  of  any  American 
hope  in  Europe. 

But  the  Genoa  Conference — that  still  appears  as  little 
more  than  an  organized  publicity  bureau  for  Soviet 
Russia. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
INTERPARLIMENTARY  UNION 

IT  NOW  looks  as  if  there  is  to  be  a  worthy  delegation 
from  the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  the  Twentieth  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Vienna 
August  28,  29,  30.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  in  that 
city  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Austrian  group,  acting 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  of  the  republic. 
The  meetings  of  the  conference  are  to  be  held  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Federal  Parliament  (Parlaments-Ge- 
baiide).  Among  the  subjects  announced  for  discussion 
are:  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution;  the  Rights  of 
Racial  Minorities;  the  Work  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence and  the  Continuation  of  That  Work  with  a  View  to 
tin-  Economic  Reconstruction  of  the  World;  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments;  Universal  Obligatory  Military  Serv- 
kv  :  Parliamentary  Control  of  Foreign  Policy  :  Economic 
and  Financial  Questions;  Colonial  Mandates. 

The  Austrian  Government,  through  its  embassy  in 
Washington,  has  already  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
American  Congress  may  send  a  large  delegation  to  the 
conference.  We  understand  that  the  condition  of  the 
Austrian  finances  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Union  itself 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  conference.  The  Swedish 
group  is  to  turn  over  from  the  sum  saved  on  the  grant 
generously  made  by  the  Swedish  Government  for  the 
Stockholm  Conference  a  year  ago  some  13,000  Swiss 
francs  toward  the  expenses  in  Vienna.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1912,  the  Council  of  the 
Union  purposes  to  meet  a  part  of  the  expenses  by  re- 
questing the  payment  of  a  subscription  from  all  mem- 
bers taking  part  in  the  conference.  This  means  that  the 
American  delegates  will  be  required  to  pay  -40  Swiss 
francs  each.  If  the  members  taking  part  in  the  Vienna 
Conference  contribute  individual  subscriptions,  there 
ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  financing  the  meeting,  espe- 
cially since  the  Austrian  Government  is  to  supply  the 
staff  of  reporters,  translators,  and  the  like.  Members 
paying  their  subscriptions  will  be  entitled  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  and  in  the  official 
banquet,  and  to  receive  all  preliminary  documents  and 
the  final  report  of  the  conference. 

The  work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague,  and  to  other  matters  of  interna- 
tional importance,  has  been  worth  while — in  some  in- 
stances conspicuously  so.  Only  members  or  ex-members 
of  national  parliaments  are  entitled  to  membership  in 
any  group  of  the  Union.  The  American  group,  with 
Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  as  its  Presi- 
dent, and  Representatives  Theodore  Burton,  Andrew  J. 
Montague,  and  Senator  Thomas  Sterling  among  its 


officers,  is  in  a  position  to  render  important  service  to 
the  thinking,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  America,  on 
matters  of  international  import.  No  doubt  the  Amer- 
ican group  will  render  such  a  service. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TREATIES   ABROAD 

THE  ONLY  governments  that  have  ratified  the  Wash- 
ington treaties  to  date  are  China  and  the  United 
States.  Over  three  months  have  passed  since  the  trea- 
ties and  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  were  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Naturally,  inquiries  have  arisen  and  no  little  curiosity 
is  expressed  over  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  in  Britain, 
France,  Japan,  and  Italy.  Fortunately,  we  are  now  in- 
formed by  the  Associated  Press  that  Lord  Lee  of  Fare- 
ham  introduced,  under  date  of  June  14,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  bill  to  make  effective  the  two  treaties  signed  in 
February — one  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament,  the 
other  for  the  protection  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants 
at  sea  and  to  prevent  the  use  of  noxious  gases  and  chem- 
icals in  war.  We  are  informed  that  the  bill  outlines  the 
restrictions  on  the  building  of  warships  and  the  legal 
proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  offenders,  and  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  act  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
King's  dominions,  including  the  Irish  Free  State  when 
constituted.  We  understand  that  the  bill  provides  fur- 
ther for  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  any 
British  protectorate  by  an  Order-in-Council. 

A  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  informs  us 
also  that  the  naval  treaty  and  the  four-power  treaty  will 
shortly  come  before  the  French  Deputies  and  Senate  for 
ratification.  Evidently,  the  delay  in  France  has  been 
due  in  part  to  a  feeling,  more  or  less  general  in  that 
country,  that  there  should  be  a  reservation  in  the  treaty 
as  to  naval  reduction.  But,  if  Stephane  Lauzanne  can 
be  accepted  as  an  authority,  there  is  a  prevailing  im- 
pression in  France  that  the  present  naval  treaty,  if 
adopted,  can  mean  only  the  loss  of  a  hypothetical  fleet 
which  France,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  never  have  had. 
This  writer  recently  stated  in  the  Matin  that  "the  only 
people  who  will  lose  by  ratification  of  the  treaty  are  the 
armor-plate  makers." 

Japan,  it  is  reported,  will  ratify  the  treaties  soon. 

As  for  Italy,  we  are  informed  that  Senator  Salvatori 
Orlando,  a  ship-builder,  has  presented  an  interpolation 
in  the  Italian  Senate,  also  under  date  of  June  14,  inquir- 
ing if  the  ministries  of  foreign  affairs  and  marine  do 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  communicate  the  Washington 
treaty  to  the  Italian  Parliament. 

There  have  been  certain  evidences  that  our  European 
friends  have  been  making  use  of  the  American  desire  to 
get  these  treaties  out  of  the  way,  possibly  with  the  hope 
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of  reaping  some  political  or  other  advantage.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  the  reasons  which  French  statesmen 
might  give  for  delay.  When  it  is  discovered  by  our 
European  friends  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  wait- 
ing, however,  the  treaties  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  rati- 
fied forthwith. 


A  SLIGHT  LACK  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

AT  A  TIME  when  the  world  is  so  messy  that  statesmen 
find  it  impossible  to  handle  the  difficulties  arising 
from  day  to  day,  Senator  La  Follette  discovers  that  by 
a  process  of  gradual  encroachment  the  Federal  courts 
of  the  country  have  "wrested  sovereignty  from  the  peo- 
ple." He  proposes,  therefore,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  denying  the  power  of  lower  courts  to  set 
aside  a  Federal  law  as  unconstitutional,  and  providing 
for  the  nullification  of  any  such  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  simple  device  of  re-enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  statute  condemned  by  the  court. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  enough  for  statesmen  to 
do  just  now  without  tampering  with  the  most  funda- 
mental thing  in  our  American  life.  During  the  first 
eighty  years  of  the  Supreme  Court,  four  acts  of  Con- 
gress were  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  From  1869  to 
the  present  there  have  been  37  acts  of  Congress  held  to 
be  unconstitutional.  The  chief  reason  for  continuing 
this  right  on  the  part  of  the  court  is  the  chaos  sure  to 
follow  if  the  separate  courts  of  the  States  were  to  be  the 
only  arbiters  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of 
Congress. 

In  1870  a  Kentucky  court  held  the  Legal-tender  Act 
invalid,  while  at  the  same  time  courts  of  other  States 
held  the  act  to  be  valid.  Such  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 
interpretation  would  make  Federal  laws  well-nigh  im- 
possible. Our  history  has  shown  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  a  similar  court,  is  necessary  to  determine  ques- 
tions as  they  arise  concerning  the  constitutionality  or 
unconstitutionality  of  State  statutes.  Its  right  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  has 
worked  no  injury  to  any  fundamental  or  permanent 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  133  years 
old.  Its  establishment  was  provided  for  in  Article  III, 
section  1,  of  the  Constitution.  As  a  practical  working 
system,  it  has  met  with  the  increasing  approval  of  the 
people.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  court,  its  judges, 
removed  from  the  passing  whims  of  popular  opinion, 
have  discharged  their  duties  with  dignity  and  conspicu- 
ous ability.  It  is  true,  as  pointed  out  by  De  Tocque- 
ville,  that  "the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and  very  existence 
of  the  Union  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges. 
Without  their  co-operation,  the  Constitution  would  be  a 


dead  letter;  the  executive  appeals  to  them  for  protection 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  legislative  power;  tin- 
legislature  demands  their  protection  against  the  designs 
of  the  executive;  they  defend  the  Union  against  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  States;  the  States,  from  the  exagger- 
ated claims  of  the  Union;  the  public  interests  against 
the  interests  of  private  citizens;  and  the  conservative 
spirit  of  order  against  the  innovations  of  an  excited  de- 
mocracy." 

But,  perhaps,  more  impressive  still  are  the  measured 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  who,  on  his  resignation  in 
1897,  said: 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury that  I  have  sat  on  this  bench,  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  immeasurable  importance  of  this 
court.  Now  and  then  we  hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  aristo- 
cratic feature  of  a  republican  government.  But  it  is  the 
most  democratic  of  all.  Senators  represent  their  States, 
and  Representatives  their  constituents;  but  this  court 
stands  for  the  whole  country,  and  as  such  it  is  truly  'of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.'  It  has, 
indeed,  no  power  to  legislate.  It  cannot  appropriate  a 
dollar  of  money.  It  carries  neither  the  purse  nor  the 
sword.  But  it  possesses  the  power  of  declaring  the  law, 
and  in  that  is  found  the  safeguard  which  keeps  the  whole 
mighty  fabric  of  government  from  rushing  to  destruc- 
tion. This  negative  power,  the  power  of  resistance,  is 
the  only  safety  of  a  popular  government." 

In  this  hour  of  the  world's  pain  and  travail  we  should 
need  no  Friar  Laurence  to  remind  us  that  "too  swift 
arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow." 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  CONGRESS 

THERE  are  evidences  that  the  Twenty-Second  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress,  to  be  held  in  London  July 
25-29,  is  to  be  a  much  larger  and  more  influential  con- 
ference than  that  of  Luxemburg,  a  year  ago.  It  is  tin- 
second  congress  to  be  held  since  the  war.  The  third  and 
seventeenth  congresses  of  the  series  were  held  in  Lon- 
don in  1890  and  1908  respectively.  The  twentieth  was 
to  have  been  held  in  the  city  of  Vienna  in  August,  1914. 
The  program  of  this  London  Conference,  as  already  an- 
nounced, includes  addresses  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Inge,  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Parmoor,  Sir  George  Paish,  the  Right  Honorable 
J.  R.  Clynes,  M.  P.,  Lady  Rhondda.  Charles  Trevelyan, 
Dr.  Quidde,  and  others. 

Preliminary  announcements  inform  us  that  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  congress  will  be  through  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  the  commissions,  of  which  there  are  four,  and 
reported  to  the  congress  by  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mission. The  resolutions  will  then  be  debated  and  put 
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to  the  congress.  Societies  wishing  to  introduce  resolu- 
tions on  any  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  commis- 
sions are  requested  to  send  them  in  beforehand.  The 
delegates  are  entitled  to  put  their  names  dowu  for  the 
commission  which  they  wish  to  attend.  The  commis- 
sions are  to  deal  with  the  following  subjects  respect- 
ively: "The  Economic  Eestoration  of  Europe,"  "The 
League  of  Nations/'  "The  Control  of  Foreign  Affairs 
through  Parliaments/'  and  Urgent  Current  Questions. 
Those  attending  the  congress  may  be : 

(1)  Delegates   appointed   by  peace  organizations  or 
by  other  societies  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
congress. 

(2)  Delegates  from  certain   institutions  which  sub- 
sidize the  bureau. 

(3)  Individual  members  or  adherents,  not  delegates. 

(4)  Persons  invited  by  the  bureau  or  by  the  organiza- 
tion committee. 

Each  member  or  delegate  will  be  asked  to  pay  a  fee 
of  five  shillings.  Peace  societies  and  their  branches 
with  a  minimum  of  thirty  may  send  one  voting  delegate 
for  every  100  members,  up  to  twenty  votes,  a  fraction  of 
100  to  count  as  100.  Other  societies  are  entitled  to  send 
not  more  than  two  voting  delegates.  Delegates  and 
members  requiring  hospitality  should  apply  early  to  the 
Hospitality  Secretary,  Peace  Congress,  19  Buckingham 
Street.  W.  0.  2.  We  are  told  that,  in  allocating  hos- 
pitality, preference  will  be  given  to  foreign  delegates. 
All  societies  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  con- 
gress are  invited  to  make  an  effort  to  send  delegates  and 
members.  They  are  also  asked  to  send  names  and  ad- 
dresses, with  fees,  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  secretary, 
address  as  already  given. 

\Ve  are  told  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
great,  principally  because  the  rates  of  exchange  practi- 
cally prohibit  a  journey  to  England  from  many  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  an  Interna- 
tional Traveling  and  Hospitality  Fund  has  been  opened 
by  the  International  Peace  Bureau,  by  means  of  which 
delegates  from  countries  which  would  otherwise  have  no 
representation  will  be  able  to  attend.  The  number  of 
such  visitors  to  whom  invitations  can  be  given  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  contributed  to  this  fund,  which 
will  also  have  to  cover  incidental  expenses  of  delegates. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  of  $2,000  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  objects  efficiently.  Friends  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  wishing  to  contribute  to  this  fund  may 
make  out  their  checks  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Any  such  sums  will  be  turned  over  to  the  authorities  in 
London.  If  preferred,  the  checks  may  be  made  out  to 
the  International  Peace  Congress,  endorsed  National 
Provincial  and  Union  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.,  Charing 
Cross  Branch. 


The  American  Peace  Society  has  already  appointed 
the  following  persons  as  delegates  to  the  Congress :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  H.  Ealston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Eamsay,  Theodore  Stanfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Deerin  Call,  and  Miss  Ethel  Warner.  If  there  are  any 
other  members  of  the  American  Peace  Society  able  to 
attend  this  congress,  they  may  receive  their  credentials 
by  notifying  the  American  Peace  Society  at  once. 


A  .MID  the  tohu  and  bohu  of  our  world  distress  we  grab 
eagerly  for  every  morsel  of  comfort.  It  may  be 
that  Great  Britain  will  make  good  her  offer  to  return 
Wei-hai-wei  to  China,  and  that  France  may  some  day 
restore  Kwang  chow-wan.  Yap,  German  cables,  and 
Japanese  mandates  are  no  longer  a  source  of  worry. 
Perhaps  Japan  will  withdraw  her  troops  from  Siberia; 
anyway,  we  are  told  that  she  has  withdrawn  her  troops 
and  gendarmes  from  Shantung,  "the  final  contingent 
having  sailed  from  Tsingtao  on  May  9.  The  Tsingtao 
garrison  will  itself  be  removed  from  the  port  simultane- 
ously with  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the 
leased  territory  to  the  Chinese  authorities." 

We  are  told  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  made  possible  a  "final  settlement"  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  problem  ;  that  Albania  is  on  the  way  to  financial, 
economic,  and  legal  stability,  and  that  by  act  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  any  State  which  has 
not  been  invited  to  sign  the  covenant  and  which,  there- 
fore, was  not  invited  to  join  the  court,  may  now  become 
a  member  of  the  court  by  depositing  a  statement  with 
the  Court  Registrar  that  it  wishes  to  do  so,  either  in 
certain  specific  cases  or  in  all  cases.  While  this  does  not 
seem  to  include  the  United  States,  the  Council  adds: 
"To  all  intents  and  purposes,  therefore,  all  nations  are 
now  given  equal  rights  before  this  first  World  Court." 
But  more  arresting  than  anything  before  us  at  the 
moment  is  a  note  from  the  Far  East.  Out  of  India  we 
have  received  these  stirring  words:  "The  European 
powers  are  still  biting  at  each  other.  It  is  for  India, 
fully  armed  with  her  superior  spiritual  power,  to  step  in 
and  quell  this  unrest.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  con- 
quered to  turn  the  conqueror.  It  is  for  India  to  pro- 
claim, to  prove,  and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  spiri- 
tual power,  that  the  'civilized'  powers,  who  have  so  long 
known  nothing  but  physical  force,  may  be  confounded 
and  forced  to  say,  'All  strength  is  the  strength  of  the 
spirit ;  physical  force  is  nowhere  beside  it.  Cursed  be 
physical  force.'" 

Our  world  can  afford  to  recall  that  teaching  of  Buddha 
that  any  vital  impulse  loses  its  vitality  unless  leashed  by 
a  vital  control.  Men  can  escape  from  their  sorrow  in  no 
other  way  except  by  the  strenuous  exercise  of  a  frein 
vital — vital  control. 
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THE  USE  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  coercion 
against  States  can  be  none  other  than  a  method  of 
war.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time 
of  this  fact,  for  it  is  difficult  to  down  the  theory,  still 
frequently  advanced,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  except  in  terms  of  an  international  organi- 
/iition  with  power  to  coerce  States  by  force  of  arms. 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  classic  address  on  concilia- 
tion with  the  American  colonies,  saw  this  truth.  Mr. 
Burke  said:  "Sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of 
force  alone  is  but  temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of  subduing 
again ;  and  a  nation  is  not  governed  which  is  perpetually 
to  be  conquered."  Going  on  to  point  out  the  uncertainty 
of  force,  the  impairing  effect  upon  the  object  against 
which  it  is  used,  he  added :  "Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of 
experience  in  favor  of  force  as  an  instrument  in  the  rule 
of  our  colonies." 


WHEN,  shortly  after  the  Armistice,  the  writer  asked 
Professor  Bergson,  the  well-known  French  phil- 
osopher, what  effect  the  war  might  be  expected  to  have 
upon  philosophy,  the  professor  replied :  "We  do  not  yet 
know  the  causes  of  this  war.  Not  until  we  know  more 
of  those  causes  can  we  forecast  the  effects  the  war  may 
have  upon  philosophy."  If  the  reply  sound  a  bit  oracu- 
lar, it  was  nevertheless  sane.  Intelligent  students  of 
world  affairs  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  know  more 
of  the  subtle  but  tremendous  forces  that  ended  in  the 
European  holocaust. 

There  is  a  neutral  commission  formed  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  World  War,  with  a  secretariat  at  The 
Hague.  It  is  announced  that  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  about  to  begin.  A  special  cable  to  the  New  York 
Times,  under  date  of  June  8,  announced  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  an  American  who  desires  to  remain 
anonymous  has  been  received  by  the  commission  for  the 
promotion,  of  its  work.  The  correspondent  adds  that 
the  ex-Kaiser  is  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  commission.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Kaiser 
should  be  any  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  the 
rest  of  us.  There  can  be  no  successful  efforts  to  establish 
a  rational  international  peace  disassociated  from  the 
pauses  of  war. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  auxiliary  language  is  the  peren- 
nial hope  of  what  seems  to  be  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  men  and  women.  A  committee  on  an  interna- 
tional auxiliary  language,  composed  of  John  C.  Eolfe, 
Edward  C.  Armstrong,  and  John  Dewey,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Learned  Societies,  has  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  present  situation  in  international 
relations  creates  a  more  pressing  need  for  such  an  aux- 


iliary medium  of  communication  than  has  existed  in 
any  preceding  period.  The  committee  also  believes  that 
it  is  desirable  to  arrive  at  a  sufficient  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  competent  and  authoritative  bodies  to  secure  the 
preponderance  of  some  one  among  the  existing  or  pos- 
sible competing  auxiliary  languages  and  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Babel  already  existing  in  the  domain  of  the 
national  languages. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  general  agree- 
ment upon  any  effective  international  auxiliary  lan- 
guage. The  scholars  do  not  agree  as  to  the  best  method 
of  assuring  to  such  a  language  an  adequate  elasticity 
and  stability.  Manifestly,  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 
It  has  been  presented  at  international  peace  conferences, 
for  example,  for  many  years.  Indeed,  at  a  congress  held 
in  London  in  1908  it  was  voted  to  make  Esperanto  the 
official  language  of  the  conference.  It  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to  since.  It  is  an  international  problem  and  as 
such  manifestly  too  big  for  any  national  body. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  wisely  confines  itself  to  recommending  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  American  Council  that  its  rep- 
resentatives at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Academies  be  requested  to  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Union  desires  to  participate  in  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  an  auxiliary  language, 
and  to  assure  that  body  of  the  willingness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  to  co-operate  in  such  an  \indertaking.  It. 
further  recommends  that,  if  the  Union  decide  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  question,  any  committee  or  commis- 
sion that  be  created  to  that  end  be  authorized  to  confer 
and  co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  other  organi- 
zations interested  in  the  matter.  The  committee  adds: 
"Pending  the  outcome  of  such  a  submission  of  the  pro- 
ject to  the  approaching  meeting,  the  committee  deems  it 
wiser  to  postpone  recommendation  of  a  specific  solution." 


THE  RELATION  of  the  United  States  to  the  League 
of  Nations  remains  still  a  matter  of  conversation 
in  some  quarters.  In  the  May  number  of  Our  World 
former  Attorney  General  Wickersham,  granting  that  the 
United  States  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  League 
and  expressing  the  view  that  the  League  cannot  be 
dropped,  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, without  becoming  a  member  of  the  League,  ought 
to  participate  in  the  special  activities  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Our  own  view  is  that  the  United  States  will  not 
and  cannot,  without  sacrificing  fundamental  principles, 
recognize  the  existing  League  of  Nations.  The  only 
hope  for  that  organization,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  is  to  resolve  itself  into  an  international 
conference  organized  and  conducted  according  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  principles  of  international  conferences. 
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Report  of  the  President 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Society's  constitution, 
your  President  respectfully  submits  the  following  re- 
port: 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  Executive  Committee  has  held  nine  regular  meet-" 
ings  during  the  year.  Mr.  George  Perry  Morris,  for  a 
number  of  years  Assistant  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,  died  June  12,  1921,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Owens,  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  elected  to  fill  this  vacancy.  Mr. 
Owens  has  served  during  the  year.  Miss  Virginia  Miller 
has  been  elected  Office  Secretary,  which  position  she  now 
fills.  Mr.  William  Knowles  Cooper  found  it  necessary 
during  the  year  to  resign  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Dr.  J.  T.  Stocking,  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, represented  the  Society  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Peace  Conference  held  in  London,  August  10  to  13, 
1921,  and  Messrs.  Ealston,  Stanfield,  and  Eamsay  have 
been  authorized  to  represent  the  American  Peace  Society 
at  the  twenty-second  International  Peace  Congress  to  be 
held  in  London,  July  25  to  30  next. 

Mr.  Ralston  has  contributed  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE  a  series  of  suggestive  articles  on  certain  implica- 
tions of  international  law,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Stanfield, 
also  of  the  Executive  Committee,  has  written  an  article 
for  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  entitled,  "The  Divided 
States  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America," 
and  another  entitled,  "Let  the  Washington  Conference 
Inaugurate  a  System  of  Periodic  International  Confer- 
ences." The  Executive  Committee  has  given  permission 
to  these  gentlemen  to  republish  these  articles  either  in 
pamphlet  or  book  form. 

A  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Finch,  Ralston,  and 
Green,  has  drafted  and  offered  to  the  Society  and  its 
Board  of  Directors  for  approval  a  revision  of  the  So- 
ciety's constitution,  bringing  that  instrument  more  in 
conformity  with  the  actual  practice  of  the  Society. 

The  President  and  Secretary,  the  former  as  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  and  the  latter  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  that  body,  attended  the  nineteenth  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
August  16  to  19,  1921.  Your  Secretary  also  spent  some- 
time in  Geneva  attending  the  meetings  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  in  Luxemburg  as  a  delegate  to  the  twenty- 
first  International  Peace  Congress. 

There  are  evidences  that  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  con- 
tinues its  beneficent  influence  in  the  direction  of  opinion, 
private  and  official,  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

During  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment held  in  Washington  November  11,  1921,  to  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1922,  your  Executive  Committee  circularized 
all  of  the  delegations  with  documents  of  the  Society,  in- 
cluding the  current  numbers  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 
Upon  request  of  the  government,  your  committee  ascer- 
tained the  views  of  the  Society's  membership  relative  to 
an  Association  of  Nations  and  to  the  use  of  submarines 
and  poison  gas.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  turned 
over  to  the  proper  governmental  authorities. 

Upon  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Secretary  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  entitled, 


"The  Federal  Convention  of  1787:  An  International 
Conference  Adequate  to  Its  Purpose,"  containing  illus- 
trations, maps,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  published  by  Rand,  McNally  and  Com- 
pany, and  already  over  20,000  requests  for  this  pamphlet 
have  been  received.  The  edition  of  25,000  will  soon  be 
exhausted.  The  Executive  Committee  believes  that  this 
document,  with  its  introduction  by  James  Brown  Scott 
and  its  outline  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  is  a  genuine  contribution  to  right  think- 
ing. 

FINANCES 

Your  President  is  glad  to  report  that  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  continued  its 
grant  during  the  current  year  to  the  American  Peace 
Society  of  a  sum  equal  to  its  income  from  other  sources 
not  to  exceed  $15,000.  The  Endowment  has  also  voted 
to  repeat  this  offer  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1922. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  our  Treasurer's 
report,  your  President  is  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  self-explanatory  correspondence  with  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund.  Under  date  of  May 
8,  1922,  Arthur  H.  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Russell,  Moore  and 
Russell,  Counsellors  at  Law,  27  State  Street,  Boston, 
Treasurer  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  with  the  accompanying  report: 

"My  DEAR  MB.  CALL: 

"I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  was  held  to- 
day, and  I  was  directed  to  remit  to  the  American  Peace 
Society  the  balance  of  income  for  the  year,  which  is 
$5,637.90,  making,  together  with  the  $1,000  forwarded  to 
your  Society  on  the  tenth  day  of  June,  1921,  a  total  income 
for  the  year  of  $6,637.90,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best  return 
which  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  have  ever 
been  able  to  make  to  the  American  Peace  Society  and  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  gratifying  to  you.  I  am  inclosing  here- 
with receipt,  which  kindly  have  signed  by  your  Treasurer 
and  returned  to  us. 

"I  submitted  your  letter  of  February  1,  1922,  to  the  Trus- 
tees, explaining  the  fact  that  you  would  receive  from  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  dollar  for  dollar  for  your  income  from 
other  sources  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1922,  and  the 
Trustees  instructed  me  in  my  discretion  to  send  you  such 
amount  of  income  for  the  mouths  of  May  and  June  as  in  my 
judgment  could  be  safely  done,  having  in  view  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  Under  this 
instruction,  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  a  check  for 
$1,000  from  income  for  the  coming  year  as  I  did  last  year." 

BOSTON,  Man  1,  1922. 
To  the  American  Peace  Society: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace 
Fund  submits  the  following  annual  report  for  the  period 
May  1,  1921,  to  May  1,  1922: 

Gross  income  received  by  the  Trustees  from  real     . 
estate,  bonds,  stocks,  and  all  other  investments.    $9,245.66 

Gross  expenses  paid  for  repairs  and  taxes  on  real 
estate,  salary  of  bookkeeper  and  agent,  legal 
services,  telephone,  office  rent,  supplies,  station- 
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cry.    safe-deposit    box.    insurance,    expenses    of 

trustees  attending  meetings,  etc 2.007 .  Tti 


Xet  income  from  the  fund  for  the  year $6.637. 90 

I'aid   to  the  American   Peace   Society  on  general 
account  of  income  on  June  10,  1921..  1.000.00 


Balance  of  net  income  for  the  year  to  be  paid  to 

the  American  Peace   Society $5,637 .90 

Check  herewith  to  the  order  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  full  payment  for  balance  of 
income  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  ABTHUB  H.  RUSSELL, 

Tretmtrer. 

I'nder  date  of  May  11,  11)22,  your  Secretary  wrote  to 
Mr.  Russell  the  following  letter: 

"My  DEAR  MB.  RUSSELL: 

"Your  letter  of  May  8  is  not  only  encouraging,  it  is  a 
stimulation,  revealing  as  it  does  that  conscientiousness  in 
unselfish  labor  out  of  which  the  best  things  in  our  American 
life  have  grown. 

"The  increase  in  the  income  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund 
comes  at  a  most  happy  time,  each  dollar  meaning  two  dollars 
in  the  promotion  of  the  work. 

"I  hope  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  you  for  the  $1,000. 
for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has 
repeated  its  offer  for  the  year  beginning  July  1.  1922.  You 
see.  therefore,  the  $1.000  will  come  in  handy  next  year. 

"Receipt  for  the  $5.637.90.  duly  signed  by  our  Treasurer. 
is  inclosed. 

"In  behalf  of  our  Society,  may  I  ask  you  to  thank  the 
Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund  for  the  unsung  serv- 
ice they  are  rendering  in  behalf  of  the  world's  greatest 
need." 

TEN  YEARS  OF  OUR  RESERVE  FUND 

111  addition  to  these  facts,  your  President  believes  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  interested  to  know  the 
growth  in  our  Reserve  Fund  during  the  last  ten  years : 

Year                                                   Market  value  Par  value 

1912 $12,435.00  $11.000.00 

1913 13.900.00  14.tK)4.2r> 

1914 13.!»oo.oo  14.107.  r.n 

1915 13,900.00  13.6.S5.75 

1916 13.900.00  13,734.00 

1917 12,600.00  1UI90.00 

1918 14.700.00  12.648.00 

1919 14.700.00  i:;.:!19.00 

1920 14.900.00  12.971.50 

1921 20,400.00  19.316.82 

I'1-- 27.100.00  27.104.46 

TEN  YEARS  OF  SALARIES 

The  following  table  shows  the  Society's  expenditures 
for  salaries,  beginning  in  1912  : 


1912 $10.920. 17 

1913 17,559.04 

1914 20,436.94 

1915 20,404.00 

1916 17,172.97 

1917 19.130.35 

1918 17,696.56 

1919 10,732.42 

1920 10.057.64 

1921 10.934.35 

1922 10,531.08 

A  CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

Your  President  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  our  Secretary. 
Mr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  is  just  completing  his  tenth 
year  as  an  officer  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  Wil- 
liam Ladd.  founder  of  the  American  Peace  'Society, 
served  as  its  Editor  and  General  Agent  until  1837.  In 
1837  a  Congregational  clergyman,  professor  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  Cincinnati  and  Andover,  Dr. 
George  C.  Beckwith,  became  General  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  distinguished 
ability  for  thirty-three  years.  Upon  his  death  Dr.  Beck- 
with left  a  legacy  to  enable  the  Society  to  maintain  a 
permanent  office  and  a  salaried  Secretary.  For  a  time 
Elihu  Burritt  was  Secretary  of  the  Society  and  Editor 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  Other  Secretaries  have 
been  Aniasa  Lord,  D.  D.,  James  B.  Miles,  D.  D..  Charles 
Howard  Malcolm,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Howard  C.  Dunham,  Rev. 
Holland  B.  Howard,  and  for  twenty-two  years  Benjamin 
F.  Trueblood,  LL.  D.  Mr.  Call,  as  Dr.  trueblood's  suc- 
i •(•*><  >r.  now  serves  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union.  He  has  been  faithful,  diligent,  and 
able  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  many  friends  of 
peace  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  appreciate 
his  work. 

Your  President  is  constrained  to  suggest  the  discour- 
aging aspect  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  efforts  made  in  its  behalf,  when 
conferences,  conciliations,  negotiations,  and  arbitrations 
seemed  to  confirm  the  hope  of  man  in  its  stability,  the 
most  immeasurable  conflict  of  arms  of  all  ages  broke 
upon  the  world,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  peace  had 
come,  if  from  no  other  cause,  through  the  sheer  exhaus- 
tion of  mankind.  But  revolutions,  wars,  and  rumors  of 
wars  still  vex  the  human  race,  and  cupidity  and  dishon- 
esty, prejudice  and  distrust,  fear  and  ambition,  impru- 
dence and  anger  in  chancelleries  are  stimulating  the 
passions  that  generate  wars.  If  it  was  ever  the  duty  of 
man,  now  is  the  time  to  arouse  and  co-ordinate  the  in- 
telligent and  ethical  forces  of  civilization  to  combat  these 
destructive  and  unholy  influences  and  activities. 
Respectfully, 

AXIM;E\V  J.  MOXTAUCI:. 

President. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary 

To    the   Board   of   Directors    of   the   American   Peace 

Society: 

DEAR  SIRS  :  Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  American  Peace  Society,  your  Secretary 
respectfully  submits  the  following  as  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  1921-22 : 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE 

As  graciously  stated  in  the  report  of  our  President, 
your  Secretary  has  attempted  to  serve  as  a  paid  official 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  ten  years.  Prior  to 
his  appointment  as  Executive  Secretary  in  1912,  he  had 
served  six  years  in  a  volunteer  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  for  a  part  of  which  time 
he  was  a  Eepresentative  Director  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

These  sixteen  years  of  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Society  have  been  coincident  with  fundamental  re- 
organizations within  and  between  nations  and  with 
marked  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  peace  movement 
itself. 

Indeed,  there  are  evidences  that  during  the  decade 
and  a  half  of  the  peace  movement  most  familiar  to  your 
Secretary  the  prospects  for  any  abiding  international 
peace  have  dwindled  and  the  work  in  its  behalf  failed. 
When  your  Secretary  began  his  labors  for  the  American 
Peace  Society,  public  addresses  in  behalf  of  international 
peace  were  the  vogue;  speakers  across  the  country  were 
preaching  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  benefits  of  peace. 
Peace  and  arbitration  conferences  were  the  order  of  well- 
nigh  every  day.     The  National  Peace  Congress  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1907,  referred  to  as  "the  most 
representative  non-political  gathering  ever  held  in  this 
country,"  was  typical  of  the  general  interest  in  the  move- 
ment to  end  war.     The  annual  arbitration  conferences 
begun  in  1895  at  Mohonk  were  in  their  heyday.     Inter- 
national peace  congresses  were  largely  attended.     Pan 
American    conferences,    State    peace    congresses,    The 
Hague  Peace  conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  were  indi- 
cations of  the  widespread  interest.    The  peace  movement 
was  widely  if  variously  organized.     The  various  peace 
societies,  multiplying  rapidly,  were  flooding  the  reading 
public  with  books  and  pamphlets.     "Peace  Days"  were 
observed   generally   throughout   the   churches   and    the 
schools.     Mr.  Carnegie  had  laid  down  the  plans  for  a 
Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  destined  to  be  dedicated 
in  1913.    The  fact  that  there  was  only  a  limited  number 
of  cases  before  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  had  been 
set  up  in  1899,  was  thought  to  be  an  evidence  that  the 
peace    movement    was    "nearing    its    consummation.'' 
From  1899  to  1907  some  forty-seven  treaties  of  oblig- 
atory arbitration  had  been  signed.    A  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  was  set  up  in  Carthago;  a  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  later  to  become  the  Pan  American 
Union,  had  been  established  in  Washington.    A  Swedish 
gentleman,  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel,  dying  in  1896,  was 
found  to  have  provided  in  his  will  for  an  annual  prize 
to  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  during  the  year  had  done 
most  in  the  interest  of  international  peace.    Great  peace 
endowments  were  springing  into  being:  The  Carnegie 


Endowment,  with  ten  million  dollars,  and  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  with  nearly  a  million,  in  1910;  the 
Church  Peace  Union,  with  two  million  in  1914.  The 
peace  movement  was  thought  to  be  a  movement  to  be 
reckoned  with.  With  a  fine  hope,  the  American  Peace 
Society  was  organized  into  field  secretaryships;  into 
Branch  and  Section  societies ;  into  Departments  in  New 
England,  the  Central  West,  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  Having  moved  to  Washington 
.in  1911,  it  was  attempting  to  federate  the  American 
peace  agencies,  with  the  result  that  by  1915  it  had  ."> 
"Departments,"  34  "Constituent  Branch  Societies,"  21 
"Section"  societies,  3  affiliated  societies,  and  10  other 
organizations,  all  co-operating,  more  or  less,  and  all  rep- 
resenting a  total  of  some  73  groups. 
Then  came  the  war. 

Forthwith  the  peace  addresses,  the  peace  congresses. 
the  "Peace  Days,"  the  International  Courts,  the  Nobel 
Prizes,  were  all  for  the  time  abandoned.  The  loose  fed- 
eration of  peace  societies,  each  autonomous  in  its  own 
field,  each  with  its  own  beliefs  and  sentiments,  withered 
before  the  war  spirit  and  apparently  died.  The  lack  of 
cohesive  ideas  and  of  fundamental  principles,  an  over 
contentment  with  sentimentalities,  the  want  of  well-rea- 
soned policies,  showed  the  peace  movement  as  then  con- 
ceived and  organized  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
storms  of  war.  At  least,  so  it  may  be  said  to  appear. 

Complicating  the  situation,  there  developed  an  influx 
of  new  theories  of  world  organization,  of  bizarre  pro- 
grams. The  eternal  principles  familiar  to  and  pleaded 
for  by  the  few  seemed  to  disappear  from  the  public  con- 
sciousness. Ill  will,  suspicions,  jealousies,  selfishness, 
hates,  seemed  not  only  to  have  split  the  world,  but  to 
have  raised  the  hand  of  every  peace-worker  against,  his 
fellow.  Granted  that  all  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
were  honest,  differences  of  opinion  they  remained.  So, 
many  argued  that  the  peace  movement  was  dead;  indeed, 
that  it  ought  to  be  dead.  They  pointed  out  that  the  war 
itself  had  taught  the  world  all  that  the  peace  movement 
aimed  to  teach,  a  great  deal  more,  and  that  far  more 
effectively.  "The  peace  movement  failed  to  prevent  the 
war;  hence  why  try  to  keep  it  up?"  That  was  the  fa- 
miliar question.  "Pacifism"  had  an  honored  following 
before  the  war.  But  even  now,  nearly  four  years  after 
the  armistice,  it  is  the  rare  person  who  will  admit  that 
he  is  a  "pacifist." 

Thus,  it  may  be  said,  the  last  decade  and  a  half  of  the 
peace  movement  is  a  history  of  misdirected  effort,  of  a 
quixotic  pursuit  of  an  impossible  ideal,  of  an  imhappy 
and  tragic  failure. 

MORE  DISCOURAGING  STILL 

The  peace  movement  presents  a  still  more  discourag- 
ing fact.  The  call  unto  our  generation  is  to  fix  the  world 
in  the  ways  of  peaceable  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations.  But  Isaiah,  Vergil,  Dante,  heard  the  same  call 
unto  their  generations.  Cruce,  Grotius,  Sully,  Penn, 
heard  the  same  call  in  the  seventeenth  century;  St. 
Pierre,  Eousseau,  Bentham,  Kant,  in  the  eighteenth.  It 
is  no  new  call.  But  because  of  the  devastations  of  this 
most  destructive  of  wars,  the  challenge  has  come  to  us 
of  this  generation  perhaps  as  never  before.  If  we  grant 
that  the  loathing  of  war  is  now  probably  more  general 
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than  at  any  time  in  human  history,  yet  in  a  few  years 
the  devastations  will  have  disappeared.  The  scarred 
hattlefields  will  be  green,  .sprinkled  with  monuments  t<> 
the  heroes  of  our  day,  heroes  witli  all  their  medals  and 
all  their  glory.  The  young  men  of  the  next  generation 
will  see  our  war  in  terms  of  those  monuments,  of  those 
medals,  of  that  glory.  Unless  something  of  very  funda- 
mental importance  happens,  the  forces  of  tomorrow  will, 
as  always  heretofore,  get  control  of  the  boys;  and  those 
youngsters,  fair  as  were  our  own,  will  he  easily  hypno- 
tized into  going  forth  for  the  glory  and  the  sacrifices  and 
the  deep  sorrows  of  war.  Thus,  we  of  this  generation 
are  faced  with  a  great  challenge.  Certain  it  is  that 
unless  the  challenge  is  met,  unless  we  here  and  now  can 
unite  sufficiently  to  control  public  sentiment  and  to  sup- 
port leadership  capable  of  establishing  peace  through 
justice  between  the  nations,  now  before  it  is  too  late, 
another  and  a  more  devastating  war  is  as  inevitable  as 
fate.  There  is  little  unanimity  of  judgment  as  to  how 
this  work  is  to  be  done.  We  are  told  on  every  hand  that 
the  challenge  is  more  than  man  can  meet.  That  is  a 
discouraging  fact !  The  time  is  out  of  joint  indeed. 

THE  SEMBLANCE  OF  HOPE 

But  time  is  always  out  of  joint.  Hope  is  as  cheap  and 
as  reasonable  as  despair.  The  will  to  create  a  safer  and 
a  better  world  is  not  dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
peace  movement  still  lives.  There  are  existing  organiza- 
tions working  in  the  interest  of  international  peace. 
There  are  special  groups  as : 

The  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

1' Alliance  Francaise. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Society. 

The  China  Society  of  America. 

The  English  Speaking  Union. 

The  Italy-America  Society. 

The  Japan  Society. 

The  National  Committee  on  American-Japanese  Re- 
lations. 

The  National  Association  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  organizations  devoted  more  exclusively  to  the 
ways  of  peace  between  nations,  such  as : 

The  American  Association  of  International  Concilia- 
tion. 

The  American  Association  for  International  Co-oper- 
ation. 

The  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  American  Peace  Society. 

The  American  Union  against  Militarism. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

The  Church  Peace  Union. 

The  Committee  on  Educational  Publicity  in  the  In- 
terests of  World  Peace. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

The  General  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment. 

The  institute  of  International  Education. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  International  Relations  Clubs. 


The  International  Student  Committee  for  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armament. 

The  League  of  Nations  Union. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments. 

The  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Peace  Associations  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Peace  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Peace  Committees  of  various  Church  Federations. 

The  Peace  Committees  of  various  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends. 

The  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  War. 

The  Women's  International  League  of  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

The  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
Through  the  Churches. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation. 

There  are  many  agencies  working  indirectly  for  peaee 
between  nations;  but  all  of  these  societies  and  associa- 
tions, not  to  mention  our  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ice, are  actively  and  continuously  at  work  trying  each  i  n 
its  own  way  to  promote  the  cause  of  international  peace. 
There  is  little  co-operation  between  them ;  just  why  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Your  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  time  ought  to  be  near  at  hand  for  a  more  common 
understanding,  a  greater  mutual  accommodation,  and  a 
renewed  extension  of  a  kindlier  united  effort.  In  any 
event,  the  very  existence  of  these  agencies,  not  to  men- 
tion their  labors,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  peace 
movement  in  America  survives. 

AN  IMPORTANT  FACT 

Then  there  is  a  very  important  fact  bearing  on  the 
work  for  peace  during  the  last  year,  a  most  hopeful  fact. 
The  foreign  offices  of  the  world  are  at  the  business. 

There  has  been  held  the  Washington  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament.  The  formal  invitation  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State,  representing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  addressed  August 
11,  1921,  to  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  later  extended  to  include  China,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  resulted  in  the  convening 
of  a  conference  of  chosen  delegates  from  each  of  these 
nations,  acting  under  instructions,  on  a  plane  of  equal- 
ity, aiming  to  achieve  results  by  unanimous  agreements. 
Called  in  such  a  manner,  thus  made  up,  conducted  ac- 
cording to  plan,  convened  in  time  of  peace  to  promote 
peace  between  the  nations  represented,  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  concrete  and  vital  interest,  the  conditions  for 
success  of  the  conference  were  as  propitious  as  man  has 
yet  been  able  to  devise  for  such  occasions. 

The  problems  were  very  real.  The  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan 
faced  the  problem  of  the  limitation  of  armament  as  be- 
tween themselves.  The  nine  powers  concerned  them- 
selves with  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions.  China 
and  Japan  aimed  to  settle  their  disputes  over  Shantung. 
Definite  and  hopeful  results  were  achieved  in  each  of 
these  three  directions. 

The  conference  was  a  successful  international  achieve- 
ment. The  Five-Power  Pact  succeeded  in  limiting  cap- 
ital ships  as  for  themselves  in  terms  of  tonnage,  the 
United  States  to  retain  525,850  tons;  the  British  Em- 
pire, 558,950  tons;  France,  221,170  tons:  Italy,  182,800 
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tons;  Japan,  301,320  tons;  representing  a  total  of 
1,790,090  tons.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  provisions 
of  this  pact  the  competition  between  these  powers  in  the 
building  of  capital  ships  has  been  abandoned.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  has  scrapped  30 
ships;  the  British  Empire,  24,  including  4  Hoods  not 
laid  down  and  4  more  ships  to  be  scrapped  on  comple- 
tion of  2  new  ships  of  35,000  tons  each ;  and  Japan  is 
to  scrap  17  ships,  including  the  abandonment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  8  ships  not  laid  down.  In  short,  71  ships  are 
actually  to  be  scrapped,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  1,861,- 
843 — "the  greatest  naval  victory  of  all  history."  Fur- 
thermore, aircraft  carriers  are  limited  in  tonnage  and  in 
gun  caliber;  war  craft  smaller  than  capital  ships  are 
limited  to  10,000  tons,  such  ships  being  limited  to  guns 
of  8  inches.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  effective  until  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  and  thereafter  unless  previously  de- 
nounced. Beside  this  accomplishment  toward  the  lim- 
itation of  armament  there  is  the  Four-Power  Pact  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  and  Japan,  covering  the  insular  possessions  and 
dominions  in  the  Pacific,  calling  for  conferences  and 
exchange  of  communications  in  case  of  serious  interna- 
tional disputes  affecting  the  interests  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  abolishing  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  an 
arrangement  which  is  to  last  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  thereafter  if  not  denounced.  As  a  result  of  the 
conference,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  universal 
requirement  of  visit  and  search,  a  rule  to  govern  the 
action  of  all  war  vessels,  including  submarines.  There 
is  the  agreement  to  renounce  in  war  the  use  of  asphyx- 
iating, poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and  all  analogous 
liquids,  materials,  or  devices  as  between  themselves,  and 
calling  upon  all  other  civilized  nations  to  accept  the 
same  prohibition.  By  the  terms  of  a  treaty  signed  in 
Washington  February  4,  1922,  China  and  Japan  came 
to  an  agreement  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China,  which  restoration  has 
since  been  made. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  great  nations  have  gone  about 
the  business  of  scrapping  and  limiting  their  armaments. 
Thus,  the  approved  methods  of  successful  international 
conferences  have  come  to  light  again.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  nations  can  co-operate  with  one  another 
on  a  peace  basis.  A  serious  tension  between  the  nations 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  Pacific  has  been  relieved. 
The  door  to  the  future  has  been  opened,  at  least  a  little. 

The  chief  contribution  of  the  Washington  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  is  its  object  lesson,  in 
terms  of  concrete  achievement,  for  the  peace  movement 
of  the  world.  The  American  Peace  Society  may  be  en- 
couraged, for  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armament  was  an  international  conference.  The 
American  Peace  Society  stands  for  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational conferences.  The  Washington  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  was  made  up  of  dele- 
gates of  the  nations  represented,  delegates  representing 
their  nations  and  acting  under  instructions.  That,  his- 
tory seems  to  show,  is  the  way  of  sanity.  The  nations 
voted  according  to  the  principle  of  equality ;  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise.  They  reached  their  conclusions 
only  by  unanimous  agreement.  Evidently  that,  too,  is 


an  essential  feature  of  a  successful  international  confer- 
ence. These  are  things  for  which  the  American  Peace 
Society  has  stood.  Evidently  they  are  the  things  for 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  must  continue  to 
stand. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  address  at 
the  close  of  the  conference,  fittingly  remarked : 

"No  Intrigue,  no  offensive  or  defensive  alliances,  no  in- 
volvements have  wrought  your  agreements,  but  reasoning 
with  each  other  to  common  understanding  has  made  new 
relationships  among  governments  and  peoples,  new  securi- 
ties for  peace,  and  new  opportunities  for  achievement  and 
attending  happiness. 

"Here  have  been  established  the  contacts  of  reason,  here 
has  come  the  inevitable  understandings  of  face-to-face  ex- 
changes when  passion  does  not  inflame.  The  very  atmos- 
phere shamed  national  selfishness  into  retreat.  Viewpoints 
were  exchanged,  differences  composed,  and  you  came  to 
understand  how  common,  after  all,  are  human  aspirations ; 
how  alike,  indeed,  and  how  easily  reconcilable  are  our  na- 
tional aspirations ;  how  sane  and  simple  and  satisfying  to 
seek  the  relationships  of  peace  and  security." 

BASES  OF  OUR  FAITH 

The  discontent  with  the  international  peace  movement 
is  but  one  expression  in  our  tired  world  of  a  widespread 
discontent.  The  hope  of  this  our  day  is  that  so  many 
are  concerned  because  of  the .  inefficiencies  of  our  whole 
modern  social  order.  Because  of  resentments  against 
things  as  they  are  we  had  the  Washington  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament.  Europe  is  trying  to 
follow  in  the  same  path.  It  is  seen  that  the  real  peace 
movement  must  become  increasingly  an  expression  of 
an  applied  intelligence.  If  less  concerned  than  formerly 
with  the  infinite,  it  is  increasingly  disturbed  about  the 
finite.  In  fine,  the  international  peace  movement,  so 
far  as  it  is  entitled  to  public  confidence,  must  be  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  applied  to  the  weal  of  all  the 
peoples.  Faith  in  the  peace  movement  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  seen  to  be  intelligence  applied  to  the 
common  good. 

In  definite  respects,  the  peace  movement  is  an  expres- 
sion of  intelligence.  In  spite  of  the  discouragements, 
we  know  that  it  has  always  been  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence. Behind  it  have  been  the  best  minds  of  all  time. 
It  represents  many  an  achievement  in  practical  politics. 
Whatever  our  views  of  the  League  of  Nations  set  up  in 
Geneva,  the  British  Empire,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Provinces,  France,  the  United  States  of  America  are 
international  achievements,  unions  of  States  capable  of 
solving,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  the  problems  of  peace 
and  war  within  their  own  groups.  They  in  their  various 
ways  have  shown  how  to  solve  disputes  affecting  bound- 
aries, controversies  relating  to  debts,  inefficiencies, 
tariffs,  economic  differences.  They  have  dealt  and  are 
still  dealing  with  such  questions  as  the  sovereignties  of 
States,  the  adjustment  of  the  separate  powers  of  States 
to  the  separate  powers  of  the  union;  the  independence 
and  interdependence  of  such  States.  Questions  arising 
out  of  the  differences  between  small  and  large  States 
have  been  found  to  disappear  under  the  principle  of 
equality  before  the  law.  Problems  arising  out  of  the 
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differences  between  justiciable  and  non-justiciable  dis- 
putes have  been  met  and  solved.  What  should  be  the 
function  of  coercion  in  the  behavior  of  States  is  known. 
How  an  equilibrium  between  anarchy  and  tyranny,  be- 
tween rights  and  duties  is  to  be  maintained  between  free 
sovereign  and  independent  States  is  not  unfamiliar  to 
the  student,  say,  of  our  American  experiment.  In- 
formed workers  in  the  interest  of  international  peace 
know  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men,  and  of  that  other  axiom  of  democ- 
racy that  governments  can  derive  their  just  powers  only 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  men  devoting  their  lives  that  wars  may  be  les- 
sened are  giving  some  of  them  their  all  to  promote  per- 
manent international  peace  through  justice,  to  advance 
in  every  proper  way  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial 
methods  and  other  peaceful  means  of  avoiding  and  ad- 
justing differences  among  nations,  all  to  the  end  that 
right  shall  rule  might  in  a  governed  world.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  intelligence  of  their  work.  They  know  that 
there  is  something  finer  than  Nietzsche's  "Will  to 
Power."'  There  is  a  will  among  us  to  redeem  ourselves 
from  meanness  and  misery.  There  is  a  will  to  achieve 
unto  the  deepest  sum  of  permanent  satisfactions  in  terms 
of  increasing  health  and  happiness.  There  is  the  will  to 
apply  brains  and  co-operative  intelligence  to  the  specific 
problems  and  the  concrete  needs  as  they  arise.  There 
is  the  will  to  see  more  clearly,  to  feel  more  deeply,  and 
to  express  more  truly,  all  to  the  end  that  life  may  be 
more  humane,  more  just,  more  free,  more  beautiful. 
There  is  the  will  that  the  greatest  number  may  attain 
unto  the  greatest  creative  service,  reaching  thus  unto 
those  wider  significances  of  what  it  means  to  live.  There 
is  the  will  to  glorify,  as  best  we  may,  this  very  small 
atom  in  space  which  we  call  the  earth.  There  is  the 
will  to  end  war. 

Your  Secretary  begs  leave  to  close  this  his  tenth  an- 
nual report  in  those  words  from  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Eights,  "made  by  the  Representatives  of  the  good  people 
of  A7irginia,''  June  12,  1770:  ';Xo  Free  Government  or 
the  Blessings  of  Liberty  Can  Be  Preserved  to  any  Peo- 
ple .  .  .  but  by  Frequent  Recurrence  to  Funda- 
mental Principles." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  DEERIX  CALL, 

Secretary. 


Treasurer's  Report 

Cash  Audit,  Year  Ended  April  30,  1922 
R.  G.  RAXKIX  &  Co.,  ACCOUXTAXTS  AXD  AUDITORS 

XEW  YORK,  May  11,  1922. 
Mr.  GEORGE  E.  WHITE,  Treasurer, 
The  American  Peace  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR:  As  a  result  of  our  examination  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  the  year 
ended  April  30,  1922,  we  submit  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing : 

EXHIBIT  "A" — Cash  account  for  the  year  ended  April 
30,  1922. 


SCHEDULE  Xo.  1 — Reserve  fund  investments  as  at 
April  30,  1922. 

We  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  attached 
statements  accurately  account  for  the  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ended  April 
30,  1922,  and  the  Reserve  Fund  investments  as  at  April 
30,  1922. 

During  the  year  the  Society  received  a  contribution 
of  $200.00  in  IT.  S.  Liberty  bonds,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  contributions,  as  shown  under  cash  receipts,  in 
Exhibit  "A." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  RAXKIX  &  Co. 

EXHIBIT  "A" 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Cash  Account  for  the  Year  Ended  April  30,  1922. 

Balauce  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  Mav  1. 
1921   $2,311.90 

RECEIPTS 

Memberships    $1.719.26 

Subscriptions  to  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  311.92 

Sales  of  pamphlets 43 . 85 

Contributions    3.314.63 

Legacy  from  James  Callanan 1.500.00 

Subvention    from    Carnegie    Endow- 
ment for   International   Peace....  12,760.89 
Permanent  Peace  Fund   Trustees...  6,554.10 

Sales  of  Peace  stamps 13.22 

Income  from   Reserve   Fund   invest- 
ments      1,349.00 

Sale    of    $4,000.00    TJ.    S.    Treasury 

certificates  4,062.50 

U.    S.    certificates    of    indebtedness, 

June.  1921.  matured 5.500.00 

C..  B.  &  Q.  Joint  4's.  1921.  registered, 

matured    4,000.00 

C.,  B.  &  Q.  Joint  4's,  1921,  coupon, 

matured    4,000.00 

Sale  of  17  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

subscription  rights   5.05 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 28.24 

Miscellaneous  income 22.49 


45,185.15 
$47,497.05 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Department  of  Home  Office: 

Salaries  ( Secretary,  Edi- 
tor, Assistant  Editor, 
office  secretarv.  and 

clerks)     $10,531.08 

Office  rent   1,402.50 

Postage.  express,  tele- 
grams, etc 218.40 

Office  supplies    691.25 

Telephone    111.88 

Library  202.65 

Annual  banquet   641 . 50 

Miscellaneous   52.87 


$13,852.13 


Dciiartment  of  Field  Work: 


Subvention  to  Xew  Hamp- 
shire Peace  Society $50.00 

Travel  expense*  of  A.  D. 

Call  800.00 


850.00 


*  Mr.  Call  spent  two  months  in  Euroj)e  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1921. 
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Department  of  Publications; 

Printing  and  mailing  AD- 
VOCATE OF  PEACE $7,477.12 

Printing  pamphlets 423.85 

Miscellaneous  printing  ex- 
pense    2(53.29 


Investments: 


8,104.26 


U.     8.    Treasury    certificates     (par. 
.$24.000)    24,110.00 


46,982.39 


Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  April 
30,  1922  .................................... 

Represented  by  — 

National    Metropolitan    bank    check- 

ing account   .....................         $495.84 

Petty  cash  on  hand  in  office  ........  18.82 


$514.06 


$514.66 


SCHEDULE  No.  1 


AMEKICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WAS 
Reserve  Fund  Investments  as  a 

$200  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Conv. 
6's   1925   

HINOTON,    D. 

(  April  30, 

Par 

value. 

$200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

20.000.00 
1,700.00 
2,400.00 
1,200.00 

100.00 
1,200.00 

C. 
1922. 

Market 
value. 

$230.00 
99.64 
99.50 
99.82 

20,050.00 
2,074.00 
1,944.00 
1,494.00 

41.50 
972.00 

$100  U    S.  Liberty  1st  414  Conv  

$100  U.  S.  Liberty  2d  414  Conv  

$100  U.  S.  Liberty  4th  4>4  Conv  

$20,000  U.  S.  Certificate  of  Indebted- 
ness, r>i/2,  due  6/15/22  
17  shares  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co..  . 
24  shares  Boston  Elevated  Rwy.  Co. 
12  shares  Pullman  Co  

1  share  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Co.  Com  

12  shares  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Co.  Com.,  G%,   Pfd  

$27.100.00    $27,104.46 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

ITS  ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 

(CHAPTER  21) 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Forty-eight 

AN  ACT 
To  Incorporate  the  American  Peace  Society 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  General  Court  assembled  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows: 

SECTION  I.  Samuel  Greele,  John  Tappan,  Simon 
Greenleaf,  their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby 
made  a  corporation  by  the  Name  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  for  the  promotion  of  universal  peace,  with  all 
the  powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties, 
restrictions,  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  forty-fourth 
chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


SECTION  II.  The  said  corporation  may  take  and  hold 
real  and  personal  estate,  the  net  annual  income  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.* 

House  of  Representatives,  February  23,  1848. 
Passed    to    be   enacted.     Francis    B.    Crowninshield, 
Speaker. 

In  Senate,  February  24,  1848. 

Passed  to  be  enacted.     Zeno  Scudder,  President. 

Approved — George  N.  Briggs — February  24,  18  t«. 

AN  ACT 

To  Authorize  the  American  Peace  Society  to  Hold  its 
Meetings  Outside  the  Commonwealth 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.: 

SECTION  I.  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  is  hereby 
authorized  to  hold  its  meetings  in  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere. 

SECTION  II.  This  act  shall  take  ed'oct  upon  its  pas- 
sage. 

(Approved  February  1,  1910.) 

ITS  CONSTITUTION 

(Adopted  at  the  Ninety-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  May  26,  1922.) 

I 

NAME 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  AMKHICAX  PKACK 
SOCIETY. 

II 

PUT?  POSE 

The  purpose  of  the  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  shall  be 
to  promote  permanent  international  peace  through  jus- 
tice; and  to  advance  in  every  proper  way  the  general  use 
of  conciliation,  arbitration,  judicial  methods,  and  other 
peaceful  means  of  avoiding  and  adjusting  differences 
among  nations,  to  the  end  that  right  shall  rule  might 
in  a  governed  world. 

Ill 
ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  shall  be  organized 
for  the  promotion  of  these  aims  into  three  departments: 

(1)  Department  of  Publications. 

(2)  Department  of  Home  Office. 

(3)  Department  of  Field  Work. 

2.  Each    department   shall    render   such    services   as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

IV 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

1.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  to  be  constituted  as  follows :  The 

*  Under  the  General  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
(Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (1902),  vol.  2,  chap.  125, 
sec.  8)  the  American  Peace  Society  is  entitled  to  hold  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  without  any  change  in  its 
charter. 
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President  (f.r  oflicio),  Secretary  (ex  oflicio),  Treasurer 
(ex  officio),  Executive  Committee  (ex  oflicio),  and  forty- 
fight  other  Directors,  duly  elected  and  accredited  at  the 
ninety-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  AMERICAN  PEACH 
SOCIETY,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  26, 
1922. 

•>.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  representative  of  the  forty-eight  States  forming  the 
United  States  of  America.  Fi  e  member*  ~hall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Each  Director  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor 
is  elected. 

4.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Directors,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Directors 
present  at  the  next  annual  or  special  meeting. 

5.  Xo  person  shall  be  elected,  however,  who  shall  not 
have  been  nominated,  in  writing,  by  some  member  of  t'.ie 
Board  of  Directors  fourteen  days  before  an  annual  or  a 
special  meeting. 

6.  A  list  of  the  persons  so  nominated,  with  the  names 
of  the  proposers,  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  seven  days  before  a  meeting,  and  no 
other   nominations  shall   be  considered  except  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Directors  present. 

?.  In  case  any  Director  shall,  without  acceptable  ex- 
cuse, fail  to  attend  three  successive  annual  meetings  of 
the  Board,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  Director. 

8.  Xo  Director  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his 
services  as  such. 

9.  The  Directors  shall  fill  all  vacancies  occurring  in 
any  office. 

10.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  maintain  a  central 
clearing-house  and  bureau  of  information  for  all  persons 
and  organizations  in  this  or  other  countries  engaged  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  good 
will. 

11.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  May,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Eexcutive 
Committee. 

12.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
be  called  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  or  by  any  five 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  on  ten  days'  notice. 

13.  The  order  of  business  at  the  meetings   of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  as  follows : 

( 1 )   The  call  to  order. 

I  ~'i )   Eeading  of  the  minutes. 

( 3  )   Announcements  and  communications. 

(4)  The  President's  report. 

(5)  The  Secretary's  report. 
( ti )    The  Treasurer's  report. 

( 7 )  Reports  of  committees. 

(8)  The    election    of    officers,    Directors,    and 

Executive  Committee. 

(9)  Unfinished  business. 

(10)  Xew  business. 

(11)  Adjournment. 


OFFICERS 

1.  The  elective  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, one  or  more  Vice-Presidents  and  one  or  more  Hon- 
orary Vice-Presidents,  as  the  Board  of  Directors  raav 


from  time  to  time  determine ;  a  Secretary,  an  Editor  of 
the  Society's  publications,  and  ;i  Treasurer,  all  of  which 
elective  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  May.  The  Secretary  may  serve 
as  Editor  of  the  Society's  magazine  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

2.  The  elective  officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year, 
and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors,  duly  elected, 
have  qualified. 

VI 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

1.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  consist  of  the  President  (ex  officio),  Secretary 
(ex  officio),  Treasurer  (ex  officio),  and  twelve  other  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  annual 
meeting. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Directors,  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Society,  fix  its  own  quorum,  decide  the  salaries  of 
paid  officials  of  the  Society,  and  fill  temporarily   all 
vacancies  occurring  in  anv  office. 

3.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  shall 
be  respectively  ex  officio  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once 
in  each  month,  except  July  and  August,  on  a  fixed  date 
to  be  determined  by  the  committee,  and  shall  hold  spe- 
cial meetings  at  the  request  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary or  of  any  three  of  its  members. 

0.  The   order  of   business  at  the   meetings   of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  call  to  order. 

(2)  Heading  of  the  minutes. 

(3)  Announcements  and  communications. 

(4)  The  Treasurer's  report. 

(5)  The  Secretary's  report. 

(6)  Unfinished  business. 

(7)  Xew  business. 

(8)  Adjournment. 

VII 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

1.  The  executive  work  of  the  Society  shall  be  organ- 
ized under  the  charge  of  the  President  and  Secretary, 
who  shall  undertake  to  bring  into  close  and  active  co- 
operation the  peace  forces  of  the  United  States,  promote 
the  organization  of  the  Society  as  herein  provided,  and 
advise  with  peace  workers  in  this  and  other  countries, 
to  the  end  that  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Society  stands  may  be  organized  and 
strengthened.     The  President  and  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  reports  of  their  work,  which  shall  include  the 
work  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

2.  President.— The    President    shall    preside    at    all 
meetings  of  the  Society,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
of  the  Executive  Committee.     He  shall   have  general 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  Society.     He  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  guide  and  develop  the  "peace  forces  of  the 
country  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN- PF.ACE  SOCIETY,  its  constitution  and  bv-laws. 
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3.  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  issue  notices  of  all 
meetings,  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety, of  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  its  Executive 
Committee.     He  shall  have  charge  of  the  records  of  the 
Society,   shall   sign,   with   the   President,   such   instru- 
ments as  require  their  signatures,  approve  all  hills  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasurer  for  payment,  and  shall  make 
such  reports  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  inci- 
dent to  his  office  or  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  Assistant  Secretary. — One  or  more  assistant  secre- 
taries may  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN PEACE  SOCIETY,  on  nomination  by  the  Secretary 
and  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

5.  Editor. — The  Editor  shall  edit  the  Society's  peri- 
odical and  other  publications  and  attend  to  the  distri- 
bution of  such  publications. 

C.  Associate  Editor. — One  or  more  associate  editors 
may  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  AMERICAN 
PEACE  SOCIETY,  on  nomination  by  the  Editor  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  assist  the  Editor 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

7.  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  re- 
ceipt for  all  moneys,  legacies,  or  gifts  from  whatever 
source  paid  to  the  Society.     He  shall  keep  a  book  of 
accounts,  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.     He  shall  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Committee  the  bank 
or  banks  for  deposit,  the  rate  of  interest  on  bank  bal- 
ances, and  advise  relative  to  the  investment  of  the  funds 
of  the  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  in  such  manner  as 
may  best  serve  its  interests.     He  shall  disburse  the  funds 
of  the  Society  upon  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
Secretary.     The   Treasurer's  account  shall  be  audited 
annually. 

8.  Assistant  Treasurer. — One  or  more  assistant  treas- 
urers may  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN PEACE  SOCIETY,  on  nomination  by  the  Treasurer 
and  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  assist  the 
Treasurer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     Vouchers  cov- 
ering disbursements  by  assistant  treasurers  shall  require 
such  certification  or  approval  as  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee may  direct. 

9.  A  Periodical. — The  Society  shall  issue  a  periodical 
to  be  known  as  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 

VIII 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  principal  office  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

IX 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  held  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, and  the  Society  may  hold  public  meetings  and 
conferences  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 


TYPES  OF  MEMBERS 

1.  Annual  Members. — Any  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  or  of  its  dependencies  who  is  in  agreement 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  or  any  other  person 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be- 
come an  Annual  Member  of  the  AMKISICAN  PEACE  So- 
rum    upon  the  payment  of  such  dues  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.     Such  members  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  the  Society's  periodical. 

2.  Sustaining  Members. — Any  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States  or  of  its  dependencies  who  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  or  any  other  per- 
son with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may 
become  a  sustaining  member  of  the  AMERICAN  PEACE 
SOCIETY  upon  the  annual  payment  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars.     Such  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
Society's  periodical  and  other  publications  of  a  general 
character. 

3.  Contributing  Members. — Any  citizen  or  resident  of 
the  United  States  or  its  dependencies  who  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  or  any  other  per- 
son with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may 
become  a  contributing  member  of  the  AMERICAN  PEACE 
SOCIETY   upon   the  annual   payment  of   not   less   than 
twenty-five  dollars.     Such  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

4.  Life   Members. — Any   citizen   or   resident   of   the 
United  States  or  of  its  dependencies  who  is  in  agreement 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  or  any  other  person 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be- 
come a  life  member  of  the  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 
upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  election,  and 
the  payment  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.   Each 
life  member  shall,  during  his  life,  receive  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society. 

5.  Institutional  Members. — Any  institution  aiming  to 
promote  the  cause  of  international  peace,  if  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  may   become   an  institutional 
member  of  the  AMEIUCAN  PEACE  SOCIETY.     This  mem- 
bership shall  be  an  annual  membership,  for  which  the 
institution  shall  pay  annually  to  the  AMERICAN  PEACE 
SoriKTY  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars.     Institutional 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  con- 
tributing members. 

G.  Ifoiifiriiri/  Members. — Those  who  have  rendered 
specially  meritorious  or  distinguished  service  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace,  and  have  been  approved 
for  such  distinction  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  shall 
become  honorary  members. 

XI 

AMENDING  THIS  CONSTITUTION 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  never  be  changed,  but 
the  constitution  may  in  all  other  respects  be  amended 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee ;  provided,  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  mailed  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 
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The  American  Peace  Society 

NINETY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 
THE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
celebrating  the  94th  anniversary  of  its  organization,  was 
held  at  Kauscher's,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  26,  1922,  at 
7.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  President 
of  the  Society,  presiding. 

THE  PROGRAM 

"Our  plan  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz :  A  Congress  of 
Nations  and  a  Court  of  Nations,  either  of  which  might  exist 
without  the  other,  but  they  would  tend  much  more  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind  if  united  in  one  plan,  though  not  in 
"lie  body.  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  all  those  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  nations  who  should  choose  to  unite  in  the 
measure  is  highly  desirable  to  fix  the  fluctuating  and  various 
points  of  international  law.  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parties 
represented,  making  the  law  of  nations  so  plain  that  a  court 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  could  easily  apply  those  principles  to 
any  particular  case  brought  before  them.''  WILLIAM  LADD, 
h'numl'T  'if  the  Ami-rii-iin  I'vacu  Society,  from 

Hi»  "Exvui/  on  n  Ciiiujri'x*  of  Nations,"  1840. 

Speakers 

INVOCATION 

JAY  T.  STOCKING,  D.  I). 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey 

INTRODUCTORY   KKMAUKS 

HON.  ANDRKW  J.  MONTAM  E 

Representative    from    Virginia.    President    American    Peace 

Society 

JUSTICE  AS  BETWEEN  NATIONS 
CHARLES  CHUNKY  HYDE.  ESQ. 

I'rofessor   of   International    Law,   Author   of   "International 

Law  Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by  the 

United  States" 

A    SuuciKSTIOX   FOR  THK   AMERICAN    I'EACE    SOCIETY 

CAPTAIN  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 

Captain  of  the  Royal  Serbian  Army,  attached  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Headquarters  Staff.  Kingdom  of  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes 

CERTAIN  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  TO  THE   PROBLEMS  OF 

WAR  AND  PKACE 
PROF.  CARL  KMII.  SEASHORE 

I  >ean.   Graduate   College.   State   University  of  Iowa,   former 

President  American  Psychological  Association. 

Author  of  Many   Psychological  Texts 

GREECE  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

JOANNES  GKNNADIUS.  G.  C.  V.  O..  I).  C.  L.,  LL.  I). 

Late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and   Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 

Greece  to  Great  Britain 

SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  NORTH   AMERICA 

Ills   EXCEILENCY.   SKNOR  I  ION   HELTRAN   MATIIIEU 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Chile  to 

the  United  Stales  of  America 
THK  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE   IN  OUR  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

DR.  LEO  S.  KOWK 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union 
"And  as  all  history  is  the  picture  of  war,  as  we  have  said, 
so  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  the  record  of  the  mitigation 
and  decline  of  war."  RAI.I-H  WALDO  EMKKSON. 

— Before  the  Anirri<-<in    l'i-<i<-<    Suficti/.   nt   the   Oiliott.    hi 
Hoston.  1838. 


Introductory  Remarks  of  the  President 

President  MoxT.uirK:  1  regret  to  suggest  amidst  the 
good  cheer  of  the  evening  the  discouraging  aspect  of 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Revolutions,  wars,  and 
rumors  of  wars,  following  the  most  immeasurable  con- 
flict of  arms  of  all  ages,  still  vex  our  peace  and  diminish 
our  hope.  But  these  things  have  come  despite  the  extra- 
ordinary ctforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  ninety- 
fcmr  years  for  the  end  in  whose  behalf  we  are  assembled 
this  evening.  The  forces  of  cupidity  and  dishonesty, 
prejudice  and  distrust,  rivalries  and  ambitions,  fears  and 
anger,  seem  still  to  excite  the  passions  that  so  quickly 
bring  forth  war.  Therefore,  it  is  our  supreme  duty  to 
co-operate  with  all  the  sound,  wise,  and  pacific  activities 
of  the  world,  with  the  view  of  combating  the  unholy 
influences  that  precipitate  nations  into  wars.  We  take 
hope,  however,  from  the  Conference  at  Versailles,  from 
the  Conference  at  Washington,  from  conferences  at 
other  places  in  the  world,  and  from  the  goodly  men  and 
women  throughout  the  years,  of  whom  you  here  afford 
an  example. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  evening 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  an  author  of  note;  perhaps  I 
may  say  his  two  recent  volumes  on  international  law 
establish  the  high-water-mark  contribution  to  that  great 
subject,  and  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  asking  Mr. 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde  to  respond.  (Applause.) 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  I  am,  of 
course,  most  grateful  for  the  generous  words  of  intro- 
duction. The  late  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  gave  an  account 
of  a  distinguished  Anglican  bishop  who  was  so  over- 
worked by  his  numerous  duties  as  to  be  unable  to  apply 
his  mind  to  the  discourses  which  he  had  to  give,  and  so 
in  place  of  intellectual  effort  he  employed  a  most  satis- 
factory substitute :  a  powerful  voice  and  a  genial  manner. 
The  scheme  worked  so  well  that  his  auditors  were  quite 
impressed  by  the  result.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
such  a  man.  If  any  public  speaker  can  disguise  the  bar- 
renness of  his  own  mind  he  really  deserves  respect  of  his 
hearers.  I  should  like  to  follow  in  his  wake;  if  I  knew 
the  devices  I  should  try  to  do  so.  Hesitating  to  make 
such  an  attempt  before  such  an  audience  as  this,  I  shall 
simply  advert  to  a  few  facts  which  perhaps  are  known  to 
all  of  you,  and  ask  you  to  make  your  own  deductions. 

In  1899,  and  again  in  1907,  there  was  established  at 
The  Hague  a  so-called  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
The  United  States  has  frequently  been  a  litigant  before 
that  court  and  it  has  been,  sometimes,  successful.  We 
have  with  us  tonight  the  distinguished  agent  of  the  first 
case  that  was  arbitrated  before  that  tribunal  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Hon.  Jackston  H.  Ralston.  But  that  court 
was  unfortunate  in  one  respect:  there  was  no  agreement 
by  the  powers  creating  it  whereby  the  slightest  legal 
duty  was  imposed  upon  any  contracting  State  to  adjudi- 
cate any  differences  of  any  kind.  The  court  remained 
simply  a  panel  of  judges  available  for  use  when  it  was 
so  desired. 

Xow.  experience  lias  shown  that  courts  of  justice,  how- 
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ever  cleverly  organized,  serve  as  no  deterrent  of  war 
when  no  legal  duty  is  imposed  upon  States  to  invoke  their 
aid.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact — of  course  you  are — that 
at  this  moment  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  a 
single  treaty  obliging  it  to  adjudicate  or  arbitrate  before 
any  international  tribunal  any  issue,  however  justiciable 
or  arbitrable,  in  case  that  issue  involves  the  vital  inter- 
ests or  integrity  or  honor  of  one  of  the  contracting 
States?  And  that  leads  me  to  my  first  question,  which 
I  should  like  to  submit  to  your  consideration :  In  pro- 
portion as  we  are  cutting  down  our  naval  force  and  les- 
sening our  power  to  fight,  is  it  not  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  secure  some  general  agreement  whereby 
at  least  justiciable  differences,  as  they  are  called,  will  be 
submitted  to  some  international  tribunal  for  adjustment 
by  judicial  process? 

I  leave  that  to  your  consideration.  It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion for  a  peace  society  to  consider.  Might  it  not  be  an 
amusing  occupation  for  the  outside  world  to  observe  an 
organization  as  old  as  this,  with  its  fine  traditions  and 
not  lacking  in  influence,  remaining  inert,  and  not  seek- 
ing to  bring  home  to  public  opinion  in  this  country 
methods  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  peace  ?  I  take 
it  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  today  is  de- 
termined that,  as  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  wars 
shall  not  recur,  save  under  those  extraordinary  condi- 
tions when  our  own  national  defense  leaves  no  alterna- 
tive. Moreover,  that  public  opinion — if  I  read  it 
aright — is  longing  for  constructive,  definite,  simple, 
understandable  suggestions,  indicative  of  methods  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  Those  methods  will  be  fur- 
nished. If  an  organization  such  as  this  can  furnish 
them,  it  will  have  justified  the  ninety-four  years  of  its 
existence.  But  if,  unfortunately,  it  cannot ;  if  it  fails 
at  this  hour  to  have  the  imagination,  the  breadth  of 
vision,  the  initiative,  to  point  out  constructive,  useful 
plans ;  if  it  fails,  moreover,  to  enlist  all  the  peace-loving 
forces  in  this  land,  under  whatever  name,  in  a  common, 
single  effort  to  give  that  constructive  aid  which  the  peo- 
ple and  statesmen  of  this  country  need,  I  fear  the  or- 
ganization will  sink  into  a  lamentable  desuetude.  Let 
us  hope  it  does  not. 

In  1920  you  recall  that  an  advisory  committee  of 
jurists  met  at  The  Hague  at  the  invitation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  draft  a  plan  for  a  so-called  permanent 
court  of  international  justice.  That  work  was  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Elihu  Eoot  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott 
rendered  valuable  service,  and  beyond  what  the  world 
will  ever  know,  in  providing  a  project  which  marks  a 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  international  justice,  be- 
cause their  project  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  that 
of  1899  and  of  1907.  It  was  a  project  which  provided 
that  a  reasonable,  broad,  yet  limited  class  of  so-called 
justiciable  differences  should  not  only  be  adjustable  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  but  also  that  all  States  accepting  that 
arrangement  should  by  compulsory  process  have  a  right 
to  demand  adjustment.  That  proposal  was  reported,  as 
you  know,  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1920  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of 
that  organization  combined  to  make  radical  changes.  I 
refer  to  only  one  change.  That  was  the  change  which 
rubbed  out  the  noble  plan  for  the  compulsory  adjudica- 


tion of  international  differences.  JNrow,  we  have  the 
court  as  it  was  established  finally  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  December  13,  1920.  Compulsory  process  was 
eliminated,  but  there  was  given  an  alternative  to  States 
desiring  to  utilize  the  compulsory  idea,  in  case  those 
States  desired,  by  signing  a  particular  agreement  as 
among  themselves  to  bind  each  other  to  adjudicate  jus- 
ticiable differences.  Many  States  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  that  privilege.  What  is  the  situation  to- 
day? We  have  this  tribunal  established  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  itself  the  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  judges  chosen  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  non-member  States  may  have  access 
to  the  court  fixed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  United 
States  has  the  right  of  access.  Recently  the  League  en- 
larged the  opportunities  for  the  use  of  the  court  by  giv- 
ing access  thereto  to  Turkey,  Russia,  Germany  and 
Mexico.  Furthermore,  we  find  that  in  the  selection  of 
judges  greatest  wisdom  and  sense  have  been  shown,  and 
a  bench  of  the  highest  order  has  been  selected,  the  Amer- 
ican member  being  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  our  first 
international  jurist.  The  president  of  the  court  is  Dr. 
Loder,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  England  is  represented 
by  Viscount  Finley,  formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
With  that  court  so  established,  the  United  States  is 
therefore  confronted  with  this  alternative,  and  I  would 
like  to  state  it  as  simply  as  I  can  for  your  consideration : 
Would  it  be  wise  for  our  country,  by  reason  of  the  fine 
personnel  of  the  judges  and  the  excellent  organization 
of  the  court,  to  accept  the  tribunal  as  it  stands,  notwith- 
standing its  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
so  become  one  of  its  supporters;  or  would  it  be  wiser 
for  the  United  States  to  withhold  the  support  until  it 
has  endeavored  either  to  withdraw  the  court  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  until  it  has  at  least  secured  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  all  justiciable  issues  be  adjudicated 
by  compulsory  process  before  the  court  ? 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems concerning  us  today.  I  venture  no  opinion  on  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  leave  one  suggestion  of  my  own  by 
way  of  conclusion :  For  the  sake  of  our  own  safety  as  a 
nation,  the  United  States  ought  at  an  early  date  to  se- 
cure some  general  arrangement  whereby  all  justiciable 
differences  which  may  confront  it  shall  within  reason- 
able limits  be  settled  by  some  permanent  court  of  inter- 
national justice.  Such  an  arrangement  offers  a  national 
safeguard.  It  needs  to  be  established,  and,  in  seeking 
to  establish  it,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  advancing  the 
cause  of  justice  among  nations.  (Applause.) 

President  MONTAGUE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
quite  sure  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Hyde,  in  which  I  must  express  my 
earnest  concurrence.  I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of 
America  should  have  one  doubt  or  trepidation  as  to  the 
practicability,  as  to  the  wisdom,  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  when  we  realize  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
a  permanent  Supreme  Court  of  international  justice  for 
the  States  of  the  American  Union.  That  is  the  great 
prototype  of  such  a  tribunal.  If  we  have  done  this,  why 
should  other  people  fail  in  doing  what  we  have  accom- 
plished ? 
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So  I  hope  that  America  will  take  her  part  in  some 
way  by  becoming  a  real  live  member  of  this  great  inter- 
national juridical  tribunal.  If  we  have  settled  difficul- 
ties between  men  within  nations,  why  can  we  not  settle 
difficulties  between  nations  by  similar  tribunals?  We 
do  not  altogether  stop  the  difficulties  between  persons, 
but  we  tremendously  abbreviate  and  diminish  the  diffi- 
culties, and  we  settle  them  without  bloodshed  and  with- 
out force. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  people  who  are  undertaking  to 
do  their  duty  should  court  advice  and  suggestions,  and 
we  are  very  fortunate  this  evening  in  having  with  us  a 
distinguished  gentleman  who  will  make  suggestions  for 
the  betterment  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  This 
gentleman  is  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Serbian  Army,  at- 
tached to  the  Intelligence  Headquarters  Staff  of  the 
country  which  he  represents  at  Washington.  He  is  also 
an  author  of  distinction,  who  has  written  a  great  book 
upon  Serbia  and  Jugoslavia,  a  book  which  pictures  per- 
haps the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  the  great  tragedy  that 
took  place  upon  European  battlefields. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Captain 
Gordon  Gordon-Smith.  (Applause.) 

Captain  Gordon  Gordon-Smith 

LADIES  AND  GEXTLEMEX  :  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  propaganda.  I 
presume  I  have  been  called  upon  because  I  have  had  my 
share  in  this  work  during  the  recent  World  War. 

When  the  United  States  came  into  the  war  the  Ser- 
bian Government,  in  whose  service  I  was.  remembered 
that  there  were  in  this  country  700,000  Jugoslavs.  Be- 
ing technically  Austrian  subjects,  enemy  aliens,  they 
were  not  liable  to  the  draft,  and  yet,  as  we  were  fighting 
to  free  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  they  had 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  conflict  than  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States. 

The  Serbian  Government  was,  in  consequence,  desir- 
ous that  the  American  Government  should  recruit,  arm. 
and  organize  these  Jugoslavs  as  a  special  legion  and  send 
them  to  fight  alongside  their  Serbian  brothers-in-race  on 
the  Salonica  front.  I  was  in  consequence  given  the  mis- 
sion by  the  Prince  Regent,  now  King  Alexander,  and  the 
Headquarters  Staff  of  the  Serbian  Army  to  proceed  to 
the  United  States  to  plead  their  cause.  I  will  always 
bear  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  sympathy  and  en- 
thusiasm I  found  in  this  country  for  Serbia,  its  army, 
and  its  people.  The  proposal  I  brought  was,  however, 
a  new  one  and  it  was  some  time  before  its  justice  and 
opportunity  was  appreciated.  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
not  until  late  in  July,  1918,  that  Congress  voted  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  $200,000,000  for  raising  and 
equipping  the  Slav  Legions,  and  the  war  came  to  an  end 
before  the  force  could  be  organized. 

But  the  role  played  by  foreign  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  did  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, which  put  an  end  to  actual  hostilities. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  was  the  only  nation 
to  emerge  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  war  with  all  its  re- 
sources in  men,  money,  and  material  practically  intact, 
gave  it,  economically,  a  predominant  position  vis-a-vis 
the  nations  which  had  been  bled  white  by  four  long  years 


of  conflict.  America,  in  addition,  had  gone  into  the  war 
not  for  mean  and  sordid  motives,  but  for  a  high  ideal. 
She  came  out  of  it  as  she  went  in,  with  her  hands  clean. 
She  asked  for  no  territory,  no  war  indemnities,  no  spe- 
cial advantages.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  the  harsh  dictum  of  Brennus,  vae 
victis,  did  not  find  application.  This  assured  her  moral 
force. 

As  a  consequence,  it  was  to  the  United  States  that 
every  nation  turned  for  material  aid  and  moral  support. 
As  long  as  the  war  lasted  the  actual  state  of  conflict  op- 
erated like  the  hoops  on  a  barrel,  binding  the  Allies 
closely  together.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  outside  pres- 
sure was  removed,  internal  forces  again  began  to  operate 
which  threatened  their  union.  There  were  thousands  of 
miles  of  frontier  to  lay  down,  huge  extents  of  territory 
subject  to  rival  claims,  and  fierce  competition  for  spheres 
of  influence  and  economic  advantages. 

In  this  struggle  each  nation  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  material  aid  and  the  moral  support  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  in  consequence  tried  to  convince  the 
American  people  of  the  justice  of  its  cause  and  claims. 
Their  great  difficulty  in  making  these  clear  was  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  American  people  of 
European  affairs.  America  is  a  comparatively  young 
nation  which,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  has  had  as  its 
task  the  development  and  exploitation  of  a  vast  conti- 
nent. This  task  taxed  its  energies  to  the  utmost  and 
absorbed  its  entire  attention,  with  the  result  that  for  the 
majority  of  its  citizens  Europe  was  a  terra  incognita  and 
its  political  divisions  and  aspirations  a  sealed  book. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to 
act  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Her  prac- 
tically boundless  economic  influence  is  invoked  to  bring 
back  commercial  prosperity  and  her  moral  influence  is 
invoked  to  aid  in  the  triumph  of  what  each  nation  re- 
garded as  its  just  claims.  It  soon  became  evident  to  the 
European  governments  that  the  great  stumbling  block 
to  interesting  Americans  efficaciously  in  European  af- 
fairs was  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  aspirations  of  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

This  state  of  affairs  the  various  nations  proceeded  to 
remedy  by  undertaking  an  intensive  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda for  the  education  of  public  opinion.  Huge  bu- 
reaux were  established  at  various  centers,  large  staffs  of 
propagandists,  both  European  and  American,  were  em- 
ployed and  the  various  countries  started  in  to  present 
their  arguments  and  views  to  the  American  public  at 
high  pressure. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  longer  any  sign  of  that 
Entente  between  them  which  had  given  them  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle.  On  the  contrary,  they  rapidly  devel- 
oped divergences  of  view  which  in  some  instances  became 
transformed  into  actual  hostility.  The  American  public, 
therefore,  had  the  unlovely  spectacle  of  half  a  score  of 
nations,  which  had  shed  their  blood  together  for  the 
noblest  of  causes,  quarreling  and  bickering  among  them- 
selves over  questions  of  frontiers,  territories,  and  spheres 
of  influence. 

If  each  nation  in  its  propaganda  had  confined  itself 
to  a  clear  and  objective  statement  of.  its  claims  and  as- 
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pirations  no  great  harm  would  have  been  done.  But 
they  were  not  content  with  stating  the  case  for  them- 
selves; they  attacked  and  belittled  the  statements  and 
claims  of  the  rival  nations.  Unpleasant  truths  were 
suppressed  and  skillful  legal  subtleties  masqueraded  as 
serious  arguments.  The  object  of  all  this  propaganda 
was  ostensibly  to  inform  and  educate  American  public 
opinion,  but  by  its  methods  it  defeated  its  own  object. 
Instead  of  educating  public  opinion  it  only  confused  it. 
The  great  mass  of  the  public,  being  ignorant  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  political  conditions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  were  torn  this  way  and  that  by  conflicting 
statements  and  misstatements. 

Then  appeals  were  made  to  the  foreign  immigrant 
section  of  the  population  to  take  up  the  cause  of  their 
country  of  origin,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
influence  with  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  es- 
pouse its  cause.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  carry- 
ing of  international  questions  into  local  politics  could 
only  have  the  worst  possible  effect.  No  more  unlikely 
method  of  obtaining  a  calm  and  just  opinion  of  the 
American  people  on  a  foreign  question  could  be  devised 
or  anything  more  likely  to  hamper  and  embarrass  the 
President  and  the  Executive  in  its  difficult  and  delicate 
task. 

Then  the  daily  press  was  flooded  with  a  mass  of  re- 
ports and  communiques,  often  hopelessly  contradictory. 
Propagandists  took  advantage  of  the  love  of  sensation 
of  the  more  ignorant  to  paint  lurid  and  exaggerated  pic- 
tures of  conditions  on  the  other  side  if  they  thought  that 
this  would  aid  their  cause  or,  better  still,  discredit  their 
opponents.  Stories  of  plots,  revolutions,  insurrections, 
and  massacres  were  published  broadcast,  till  the  average 
American  believed  that  all  Europe  was  chaos  and  con- 
fusion. The  propagandists  forgot  "curses,  like  chickens, 
come  home  to  roost,"  and  that  if  each  side  passed  its 
time  blackening  the  character  of  its  rivals  they  would 
all  end,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Americans,  of  being  of  the 
same  sombre  hue. 

At  the  same  time  the  picture  has  its  bright  side. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  since  the  war  an 
immense  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  have 
been  led  to  take  an  active  part  or  interest  in  foreign 
affairs  and  are  making  intelligent  and  diligent  efforts  to 
inform  themselves.  The  existence  of  such  an  admirable 
publication  as  the  "Current  History  Magazine"  and  the 
foreign  departments  of  the  great  reviews  and  magazines 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  immensely  increased  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs. 

The  great  schools  and  universities  have  also  taken  up 
the  discussion  of  latter-day  foreign  problems  and  have 
called  on  "men  of  light  and  leading"  to  address  their 
students.  I  do  not,  of  course,  expect  that  there  will  be 
unanimity  of  views  on  all  European  questions  among 
such  educators.  God  forbid;  it  is  only  by  free  and  open 
discussion  that  the  truth  can  be  known. 

All  propaganda  that  comes  out  into  the  light  of  day 
is  respectable  and  legitimate.  What  is  to  be  combated 
is  the  anonymous  communication,  the  faked  telegram, 
the  deliberately  false  news  emanating  from  all  sorts  of 
obscure  committees  and  agencies,  many  with  axes  to 
grind  of  the  least  reputable  kind,  which  flood  the  press 


and  spread  doubt  and  anxiety  among  the  public.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  too  many  people  who  have  interest 
in  "fishing  in  troubled  waters,"  and  all  their  attempts 
to  alarm  or  misinform  public  opinion  should  lie  severely 
condemned. 

The  combating  of  such  dangerous  and  insidious  influ- 
ences is,  in  my  opinion,  a  task  eminently  suitable  for  a 
great  organization  like  the  American  Peace  Society. 
(Applause.) 

President  MONTAGUE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sure  we  are  appreciative  of  the  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman'  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat. 

The  most  interesting  things  of  life  are  perhaps  the 
most  mysterious  things  of  life.  When  a  student  in  col- 
lege I  was  jealous  of  the  gifts  of  students  who  knew 
psychology;  I  admired  them  as  wizards  let  down  from 
above,  and  when  we  can  have  that  great  science  inter- 
preted to  us  as  applied  to  the  causes  of  war,  we  then 
reach  the  very  subtle  motives  and  objects  and  natures  of 
mankind. 

We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  competent  to  deal  with 
these  mysteries,  a  gentleman  who  lias  long  been  a  pro- 
fessor and  an  author  in  the  realm  of  psychology 

I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman 
well  known  to  the  American  public,  Prof.  Carl  Emil 
Seashore.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Seashore, 

Chairman  Division  of  Anthropology  and  Psychology, 
National  Research  Council 

Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  on  the 
psychology  of  peace  and  war  among  cats  and  dogs. 

An  experimenter  prepared  a  cat  in  such  a  way  and 
employed  such  instruments  and  technique  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  and  record  all  the  processes  of  digestion 
in  natural  operation.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect 
of  mental  attitude  on  digestion,  the  cat  was  first  given  a 
standard  meal,  after  which  all  the  performances  in  the 
digestive  tract  were  observed  and  reported  in  detail. 

The  cat  was  then  given  a  standard  meal  again,  and 
immediately  thereafter  he  was  confronted  by  a  barking 
dog  in  leash — without  danger  and  yet  irritating.  It  was 
observed  that  the  processes  of  digestion  were  immediately 
stopped  and  the  food  lay  like  lead  in  the  stomach  and 
that  the  indigestion  resulted  in  a  sustained,  nasty,  fight- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  the  cat. 

The  next  day  the  cat  was  again  given  a  standard  meal, 
and  this  time,  after  eating,  it  was  gently  stroked  in  a 
kindly  manner  until  it  lay  purring  in  solid  contentment, 
and  the  observation  showed  that  the  digestive  processes 
were  not  only  normal,  but  better  than  the  normal:  and 
the  state  of  well  being  sustained  a  sweet  and  winning 
disposition  in  the  cat. 

This  experiment  has  been  repeated  on  different  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  certain  that  the  same  principle  applies  to 
man.  It  furnishes  a  scientific  foundation  for  the  con- 
ventional practice  of  good  cheer,  restfulness,  beautiful 
surroundings,  and  pleasantry  at  meal-time ;  as  it  equally 
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condemns  the  presence  of  anger,  worry,  and  other  forms 
of  mental  strain — even  thinking — while  eating.  It  jus- 
tifies the  employment  of  many  words  that  say  nothing. 
hut  aft  like  the  stroking  of  the  eat  in  producing  a 
purring  contentment  in  the  diners. 

But  this  annual  feast  is  of  serious  moment:  and  I 
must  therefore  tie  a  moral  to  the  tale  of  the  rat.  namely, 
that  what  we  found  about  the  vital  processes  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  i-at  in  this  experiment  is  equally  true  in 
the  actual  life  of  a  nation  or  nations.  As  the  cat  was 
thrown  into  an  unfortunate  disposition  by  the  barking 
dog  on  the  leash  and  into  a  beneficent  and  wholesome 
attitude  bv  the  gentle  stroking,  so  nations  are  thrown 
into  an  attitude  of  war,  not  only  by  actual  danger,  but 
even  by  the  sight  of  stacked  arms :  and  they  are  disarmed 
and  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  co-operation  through  the 
sympathetic  stroking  which  expresses  a  genuine  good 
will. 

But  you  ask  one  question  of  nature  and  nature  will 
ask  you  ten.  So  the  question  aro>e  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  good  results  by  both  irritating 
and  caressing  the  cat  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  have 
tried  this  with  children  can  guess  the  result.  The 
caresses  are  wasted. 

And  this  raises  the  question.  Can  we  get  good  results 
by  attempting  to  sooth  a  nation  by  gentle  stroking  at  the 
same  time  that  we  hark  at  it?  Take  the  case  of  our 
neighbor.  Mexico.  If.  like  the  dog.  with  hair  erect  and 
teeth  bare,  braced  for  a  leap,  we  should  bark  across  the 
border,  would  it  do  any  good  to  stroke  soothingly  at  the 
same  time?  Perhaps  we  can  base  a  national  policy  on 
this  experiment  of  the  cat. 

While  conscious  of  the  heavy  war  clouds  hanging  over 
us.  speaking  as  a  psychologist.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
cheerful  things  with  reference  to  the  future  of  peace.  In 
the  first  place,  the  evolution  of  human  society  and  its 
resources  is  going  to  be  from  now  on  a  conxcwmli/  di- 
rected evolution.  We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  transi- 
tion, breaking  away  from  what  might  be  called  mere 
natural  selection  and  traditional  sway.  T'ntil  recently, 
progressive  people  have  acted  like  squatters  taking  pos- 
session  of  undeveloped  resources  as  they  found  them.  In 
politics,  religion,  and  art  there  has  been  but  little  gen- 
eralization. Cults,  sects,  and  schools  have  struggled  for 
survival  as  primitive  savage  tribes  struggled  for  bodily 
supremacy.  Health  has  been  regarded  as  a  gift  and  dis- 
ease as  a  matter  of  fate,  both  in  an  unjustifiable  sense. 
We  are  just  emerging  from  a  provincial  type  of  govern- 
ment, primitive  industry,  ami  a  dead  philosophy. 

Witness  before  us  consciously  directed  movements  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources — physical  and 
mental,  organic  and  inorganic,  human  and  animal,  indi- 
vidual and  national.  The  care  of  health  of  body  and 
mind,  which  was  until  recently  an  individual  affair,  is 
now  a  state  and  social  affair,  organized  on  principles  of 
society  and  government.  Eugenics,  the  science  or  art  of 
improving  offspring,  especially  of  the  human  race,  and 
euthenics.  the  science  of  improving  the  human  race  by 
external  influences,  apart  from  considerations  of  he- 
redity, are  making  tremendous  strides  and  will  shape  the 
future  of  man.  The  League  of  Nations,  peace  confer- 
ences— world  movements  in  everv  direction — are  con- 


sciously directing  the  course  of  evolution.  Birth  control 
and  race  suicide  are  made  the  objects  of  conscious  delib- 
eration. The  educational  unit  is  a  world  unit. 

Contrast  this  conscious  direction  of  enormously  rapid 
development  in  every  phase  of  human  life  and  endeavor 
with  the  blind  march  of  chance  and  tradition  before  the 
present  century.  Xow,  conscious  direction  means  delib- 
eration. Deliberation  means  a  second  thought  and  the 
approval  of  reason.  The  universal  sway  of  conscious 
direction  of  evolution  will  inevitably  be  in  the  direction 
of  world  peace. 

In  the  second  place,  man  is  getting  better.  Opposing 
evolution,  Bryan  and  his  following  maintain  that  man 
was  created  in  a  perfect  state  and  has  degenerated :  and 
the  ultra-evolutionists  maintain  that  the  civilization  of 
the  five  most  cultured  nations  of  the  world  is  on  the  verge 
of  decline.  Yet  I  say  man  is  getting  better.  What  is 
the  evidence?  One  line  of  evidence  is  found  in  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  civilization  can  IK-  measured  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  people  who  can  live  together  in  peace.  Among 
the  most  primitive  people  this  is  less  than  thirty;  and, 
as  culture  gradually  comes  in,  the  unit  gets  larger  and 
larger  until,  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  can  dwell  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
This  increase  in  the  size  of  the  political  unit  has  been  a 
gradually  progressive  one  from  the  most  primitive  times : 
and  no  one  can  seriously  question  the  probability  of  its 
culmination  in  civilization  as  a  world  unit. 

But  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Is  man  get- 
ting better?  Trace  the  evolution  or  history  of  marriage 
and  chastity  in  the  family:  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
status  of  woman;  trace  the  evolution  of  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  particularly  the  insane ;  trace  the 
evolution  of  forethought  for  health  and  morals;  trace 
each  of  these  from  its  very  inception  and  no  one  can  im- 
agine that  the  steady  progress  of  advance  should  stop 
suddenly  at  this  moment.  Evil  is  never  on  a  straight 
line.  It  proceeds  in  whirling  vortices.  So,  on  the  basis 
of  the  past,  we  rejoice  that  man  is  growing  better,  and 
that  the  rate  of  improvement  is  increasing  in  geometric 
ratio. 

In  the  third  place,  man  is  adaptable.  Within  the  last 
decade  countless  theorists  have  held  that  human  nature 
is  so  thoroughly  established  that  a  few  hundred  years  of 
culture  has  not  modified  human  nature  seriously  and 
will  never  do  so.  They  are  right.  There  are  always 
countless  processes  of  death  and  decay  in  the  upward 
trend  of  life.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  been  thousands 
of  millions  of  years  in  the  making  and  human  nature  is 
not  altered  fundamentally  by  a  few  hundred  years  of 
culture  or  environment.  But  the  fortunate  fact  is  that 
human  nature,  even  in  its  lowest,  form,  is  endowed  with 
almost  limitless  resources,  so  that,  given  the  opportunity 
for  cultural  expression  and  refinement,  the  individual 
will  be  better  from  generation  to  generation,  as  he  cre- 
ates a  better  environment.  The  education  and  enfran- 
chisement of  women  will  make  the  world  different;  per- 
haps not  in  immediate  political  reaction,  but  in  the  long 
process  of  evolution.  Political  forethought  by  both  men 
and  women  will  make  the  world  better. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  environment  is  opportunity. 
Given  a  consciously  directed  environment,  and  original 
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man  will  be  found  amply  responsive  for  adapting  him- 
self without  suddenly  changing  human  nature  appre- 
ciably. 

In  the  last  place,  the  world  is  getting  smaller.  The 
development  of  the  means  of  communication  and  travel, 
of  transmission  of  information,  the  stock  of  common 
knowledge,  the  mingling  of  races  in  finance,  industries, 
and  art  annihilates  distance  and  boundaries  and  tends 
to  make  the  world  one.  When  nations  in  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth  can  daily  see  and  hear  one  an- 
other through  moving  pictures  and  radio  broadcast,  they 
will  become  neighbors. 

For  world  sympathy  there  are  two  things  in  particular 
that  we  have  not  yet  realixed.  One  is  a  universal  lan- 
guage, not  to  replace  well-established  languages,  but  to 
furnish  one  universal  means  of  communication  for  busi- 
ness, science,  and  government ;  and  that  is  coming.  The 
other  is  a  vitalization  of  religion.  Fanaticism  in  re- 
ligion and  the  Babel  of  language  are  two  fundamental 
sources  of  war.  The  result  of  pooling  the  religions  of 
the  world,  as  we  are  doing  in  this  century,  is  going  to  be 
the  development  of  a  world  religion — an  attitude  toward 
a  supreme  being  which  will  result  in  a  progressive  reali- 
zation of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty. 

President  MONTAGUE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the 
very  difficult  subject  which  the  speaker  has  dealt  with  I 
am  sure  will  give  you  some  idea  of  my  prophecy :  that 
one  must  be  in  a  very  exalted  intellectual  state  to  ex- 
pound these  very  perplexing  questions. 

I  have  great  pleasure  of  now  introducing  to  you  a 
remarkable  man.  He  comes  to  us  from  that  nation 
which  has  given  the  most  penetrating  and  permanent 
contributions  to  the  civilizations  of  the  world.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  most  extraordinary  contribution  ever 
made  to  the  civilizations  of  the  world  has  been  made  by 
the  Greek  culture  and  Greek  achievements.  We  have 
from  that  country  Dr.  Joannes  Gennadius,  late  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great 
Britain,  perhaps  the  foremost  diplomat  of  Greece. 

I  mention  one  further  fact.  Dr.  Gennadius  has  re- 
cently given  to  the  American  College  of  Classics  at 
Athens  his  great  library,  consisting  of  over  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes,  making  that  library  now  not  only  one  of 
great  volume  hut  of  symmetry.  He  has  consented  to  be 
with  us  tonight  and  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing him.  (Applause.) 

Joannes  Qennadius 

I  have  to  confess  to  you  that  it  has  been  with  consid- 
erable hesitation,  not  to  say  diffidence,  that  I  complied 
with  the  wish  of  your  committee  that  I  should  address 
to  you  a  few  words  tonight;  and  this  on  two  grounds. 
In  the  first  instance,  I  felt  that  I  could  say  really  very 
little  either  in  substance  or  in  form  which  would  come 
up  at  all,  or  approach,  to  the  high  standard  of  the  ad- 
dresses which  your  committee  provides  for  you  on  such 
occasion  and  of  which  you  have  already  had  several  ex- 
amples. 

In  the  second  place,  I  am  the  representative  of  a 
country  which  is  still  at  war,  and  consequently  I  very 
much  doubted  whether  I  could  face  you  as  an  advocate 
of  peace.  And  yet  with  us  Greeks  the  tradition  of  peace 


is  an  ancient  and  glorious  one;  for,  as  you  know,  the 
Greeks  were  the  first  who  established  an  organization 
whereby  interstate  disputes  could  be  peaceably  solved;  I 
refer  to  the  far-famed  Amphictyonic  Council;  and  it  is 
in  the  history  of  Greece  that  we  meet  the  first  instances 
of  international  arbitration  for  the  solution  of  danger- 
ous and  thorny  questions. 

How  is  it,  then,  you  may  well  ask,  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  ninth  consecutive  year  under  arms  ?  It  is, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  because  this  effort  is  made  by  us 
for  the  liberation  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  our  own 
brothers  who  are  suffering  under  the  most  savage  and 
brutal  sway  which  has  ever  disgraced  Europe.  Do  not 
forget  that  there  is  but  one  means  for  a  down-trodden 
race  to  attain  to  liberty,  and  that  is  by  a  just  war.  It 
will  not  become  necessary  to  labor  in  order  to  demon- 
strate this  proposition  before  an  American  audience;  for 
you  have  not  forgotten,  nor  can  you  forget,  that  it  was 
after  an  heroic  struggle  that  you  have  attained  to  your 
present  position  of  peace  and  prosperity;  that  you  did 
not  hesitate  to  embark  in  a  terrible  civil  war  when  you 
thought  that  you  were  doing  an  act  of  justice  in  liberat- 
ing an  alien  race  that  lived  among  you ;  that  you  waged 
war  against  a  distant  country  in  order  to  free  a  neigh- 
boring island ;  and  that  in  the  late  World  War  you  took 
a  chivalrous  part,  not  because  your  own  country  was 
menaced,  but  because  you  thought  justly  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  human  race  were  at  stake.  (Applause.) 

Let  us,  then,  be  aware  of  abusive  appeals  to  peace; 
let  us  examine  closely  those  who  preach  peace  and  make 
a  desert.  You  may  remember  classic  instances  of  such 
deceptive  assurances  of  peace;  you  remember  the  case  of 
the  liussian  general  who  smothered  the  uprising  of  the 
Poles  in  rivers  of  blood  and  who  maintained  order  under 
his  jack-boot,  but  who  informed  his  master,  the  Tzar, 
that  peace  and  order  reigned  in  Warsaw. 

It  is  the  same  now  with  the  Turks ;  Kemal  Pasha  and 
his  colleagues  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  exter- 
minated the  entire  Armenian  nation,  and  they  proclaim 
that  there  is  peace  in  Armenia — the  appalling  peace  of 
death.  Day  by  day  thousands  of  Greeks  are  being  butch- 
ered and  those  few  that  remain  are  driven  off  herdlike 
to  the  wilderness  from  which  there  is  no  return:  for 
famished  and  naked  they  drop  one  after  the  other  by  the 
wayside. 

Your  own  missionaries  have  witnessed  these  awful 
occurrences ;  your  own  agents  have  reported  these  things 
officially.  Will  you  remain  impassive?  Will  you  think 
that  such  occurrences  do  not  concern  you?  I  beg  you 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  lead 
you  into  complications,  far  less  to  make  war;  but  God 
Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  you  an  arm  far  more 
mighty  than  the  sword;  your  prestige,  your  political  in- 
fluence, the  conviction  that  exists,  to  your  honor,  that  you 
are  not  seeking  any  advantage,  enables  you  to  raise  your 
voice  and  declare  that  such  occurrences  do  not  leave  you 
cold,  and  that  you  will  see  that  ultimately  the  criminals 
will  be  accountable  for  their  crimes. 

In  these  convictions  I  hope,  I  firmly  believe,  that  the 
purposes  of  your  society  will  go  abroad  to  the  world  as 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  peace,  but  peace  founded 
on  law  and  order  and  justice  and  freedom.  (Applause.) 
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President  MONTAGUE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is 
indeed  a  source  of  encouragement  to  find  a  statesman 
living  in  an  environment  at  this  time  so  deterrent  who 
is  able  to  give  us  so  optimistic  a  note  as  has  been  given 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Greece. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening 
ciuiies  to  us  from  a  country  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
geographic  and  political  and  historical  ties.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  had  but  few  international 
policies;  one  of  them  it  is  pertinent  on  this  occasion  to 
mention :  that  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  I  would 
briefly  define  as  the  purpose  and  the  duty  and  the  self- 
defense  of  the  American  people  to  underwrite  free  gov- 
ernments on  this  hemisphere.  (Applause.) 

Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  and  others  long  spoke 
of  the  cementing  and  strengthening  the  ties  that  bind 
North  and  South  America  together. 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  republics  of  South 
America.  He  remarks  confidentially  to  me  that  the 
topic  "North  and  South  America''  as  given  upon  the 
program  is  not  really  the  one  which  he  desires  to  speak 
upon,  and  assuming  the  liberty  that  a  presiding  officer 
sometimes  must  assume,  and  if  he  will  pardon  me,  I  will 
tell  him  that  in  my  section  of  country  I  once  knew  an 
old  negro  preacher  who  said  he  had  three  objects  in  tak- 
ing a  text:  one  was  to  take  it;  the  second  to  depart  from 
it,  and  the  third  never  to  come  back  to  it.  (Laughter.) 
He  may  use  such  latitude  and  express  such  views  as  he 
desires  upon  any  subject  touching  the  peace  of  our 
hemisphere  or  the  peace  of  the  world  and  we  will  be 
most  grateful  to  him  for  them.  I  have  now  the  great 
pleasure  of  introducing  His  Excellency  Seuor  Don 
Beltran  Mathieu,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Chile  to  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Beltran  Mathieu 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  gratefully  appreciate  the  invitation  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about 
a  matter  which  is  much  upon  my  thought  and  heart. 

Peace,  gentlemen !  If  it  were  only  as  patent  in  our 
acts  as  in  our  words ! 

Are  we  to  be  condemned  always  to  mere  mouthings  of 
peace  and  never,  except  at  brief  intervals,  to  behold  its 
bright  radiance  on  the  horizon  of  our  planet? 

How  strange  it  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
pessimistic  philosopher  who  looks  upon  war  as  the  nat- 
ural state  of  humanity,  or  of  some  deluded  poet  who 
defines  man  as  the  wolf  of  man,  no  one  argues  against 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  aggressor  as  well  as  the  op- 
pressed among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  seeking  peace  while  their  governments  are  busily 
engaged  in  casting  upon  opponents  the  responsibility  of 
having  broken  the  peace. 

And  what  terrible  evils  are  charged  against  those  ad- 
M  -rsaries:  the  extremes  of  moral  and  material  misery 
from  the  collective  slaughtering  loosed  bv  war! 

How  strenuously  each  nation  seeks  to  ward  off  respon- 
sibility for  destroying  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  the 
scandal  of  dethroning  Justice  from  her  seat  and  giving 
reign  instead  to  force ! 


And  to  whom  do  they  appeal?  To  a  universal  con- 
science that  loves  peace  and  condemns  war. 

But,  confronted  by  the  sad  history  of  humanity,  that 
poor  universal  conscience  becomes  but  a  negligible  myth 
invoked  and  reverenced  by  all,  but  obeyed  by  none.  Pure 
hypocrisy !  Indeed,  a  greater  genuineness  is  to  be  found 
in  that  cynical  school  whose  teachings  have  just  laid  low 
a  great  people;  for,  in  good  faith — sad  to  relate — that 
school  frankly  holds  to  the  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of 
war,  of  manifest  destiny,  of  the  survival  of  the  strong, 
of  the  superiority  of  culture,  of  the  innate  virtues  of  the 
warrior  and  of  the  softness,  effeminacy,  and  corrupting 
influences  inherent  in  peace. 

And  we  who  proclaim  ourselves  scandalized  by  those 
teachings — are  we  in  a  position  to  throw  the  first  stone  ? 

The  teachings  we  derive  from  history,  for  instance, 
do  they  not  glorify  war  ?  We  may  betray  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  constructive  factors  of  human  progress  and 
the  personalities  of  the  modest  and  patient  workers  who 
have  labored  for  that  progress,  but  are  rarely  at  a  loss 
to  describe  a  famous  battle  or  to  name  a  military  chief 
whose  fame  is  constantly  kept  alive  in  our  hearts  by  the 
bronze  of  their  monuments.  Nor  can  we  always  decide 
whether  a  war  is  just  or  unjust,  nor  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders rests  responsibility  therefor — a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion, indeed,  for  right  rests  always  on  the  side  of  the 
victor,  as  in  "judgments  of  God,"  contended  for  in  the 
lists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  last  war  the  spirit  of  the 
combatants  was  mightily  sustained  by  the  thought  that 
that  war  would  be  the  last.  "We  are  making  war  against 
war"  was  the  sacramental  phrase  sent  out  from  the 
trenches  to  the  poor  mothers  who,  having  sacrificed  their 
sons,  were  clutching  to  their  breasts  their  little  ones 
whom  the  beasts  of  war  had  not  yet  devoured.  But  you" 
see,  gentlemen,  what  value  is  to  be  placed  on  the  guar- 
anty offered  by  that  tortured  cry  of  nature. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  leaves  one  perplexed  be- 
tween a  sane  thought  inspired  by  his  reason  and  the 
brutal  fact,  prominent  and  almost  eternal  in  history,  as 
though  it  were  a  fatality  from  which  the  human  species 
must  never  think  of  being  freed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  question  of  war  and  peace  is  not 
an  academic  thesis  that  may  be  resolved  by  mere  debate : 
it  is  a  very  complex  condition  of  humanity  which  can 
only  be  cured  by  probing  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  evil ' 
in  search  of  its  causes  and  applying  the  remedies,  because 
an  age-long  habit  of  thought  cannot  be  uprooted  in  a 
day;  we  may  even  yet  need  to  erect  other  calvaries  and 
sacrifice  other  Saviours  before  we  can  find  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  life. 

But  we  must  not  despair.  Many  causes  of  war  have 
already  disappeared ;  the  mass  invasions  of  starving 
peoples  into  the  fertile  heritages  of  their  neighbors, 
religious  wars,  dynastic  wars,  wars  brought  about  by 
national  pride  or  points  of  honor  or  the  worthy  senti- 
ment of  patriotism. 

What  yet  remains  as  a  cause  for  war — and  with  dan- 
gerous and  increased  tendencies — is  the  conflict  of  eco- 
nomic interests :  and  even  this  may  not  be  ineradicable 
if  the  peoples  can  but  convince  themselves  that  the  eco- 
nomic world  is  regulated  by  laws  as  unalterable  as  those 
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of  nature,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  "live  and  let  live"  is 
just  and  safe. 

We  have  seen  the  world  freed  from  many  physical 
plagues  by  a  patient  and  wise  research  in  the  field  of 
prophylaxis,  after  having  for  centuries  endured  them 
with  patient  resignation  as  divine  impositions.  What 
we  need  now  is  moral  hygienics,  beginning  with  faith  in 
the  power  of  ideas  and  abandoning  our  fear  of  the 
epithet  "idealist,"  which  practical  men  are  wont  to  throw 
in  our  faces  with  their  terrible  proofs. 

I  have  come  this  evening  to  take  my  place  among  you 
without  any  sense  of  humiliation  at  being  called  an 
idealist.  What  would  humiliate  me,  however,  would  be 
a  hesitation  on  my  part  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  loyally  and  honorably.  (Applause.) 

President  MONTAGUE:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  are 
very  grateful  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  for  his 
very  eloquent  and  wise  remarks. 

There  was  a  speaker  upon  a  very  interesting  topic, 
"The  Maintenance  of  Peace  in  Our  Western  Hemis- 
phere," who  was  delayed  and  has  just  arrived.  I  will 
not  waste  words  in  presenting  him  to  you,  for  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  well  known  to  all  of  you — Dr.  Leo  S.  Howe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Leo  5.  Rowe 

I  feel  that  I  must  apologize  for  having  raised  in  your 
minds  the  hope  that  you  would  escape  me  and,  after  that 
hope  seemed  almost  at  the  point  of  fulfillment,  to  dis- 
appoint you.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  arrived  in  time  to  hear  at 
least  the  greater  portion  of  the  address  of  His  Excellency 
the  Chilean  Ambassador.  It  was  most  fitting  that  he 
should  speak  on  this  occasion,  because  there  is  certainly 
no  other  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washing- 
ton who  has  worked  more  earnestly,  more  incessantly, 
and  more  conscientiously,  day  in  and  day  out,  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  But  I  think  that  he  has  found,  as  many 
of  us  have  found,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  peace 
movement  is  that  people  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
peace  as  something  purely  negative,  namely,  the  absence 
of  conflict.  Such  a  view  neither  stirs  the  imagination 
nor  spurs  to  action. 

It  is  because  the  Pan  American  Union,  since  the  day 
of  its  founding  in  1889,  to  the  present  time,  has  empha- 
sized the  idea  of  mutual  service  that  it  has  been  able  to 
set  before  the  world  an  example  of  the  real  meaning  of 
peace  and  a  new  standard  of  international  action.  To 
me  it  is  always  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Republics  of  America  assembled  about 
the  table  of  the  Governing  Board,  exchanging  views  and 
devising  means  by  which  the  nations  of  this  continent 
can  be  of  service  to  one  another.  Quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously this  work  has  gone  on  until  today  the  spirit 
of  Pan  American  unity  has  reached  a  point  at  which 
every  international  question,  no  matter  how  difficult  and 
delicate,  lends  itself  to  the  orderly  process  of  settlement 
by  conference. 

We  are  witnessing  today  the  splendid  example  that  is 
being  set  by  two  great  countries  of  South  America — 


Chile  and  Peru — in  arranging  for  a  settlement  of  the 
problem  which  has  divided  them  for  so  many  years. 

The  American  Peace  Society  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
this  nation,  because,  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century,  it 
has  been  teaching  and  preaching  the  positive,  vital,  and 
constructive  view  of  peace.  It  has  placed  before  the 
American  people  the  thought  that  peace  rests,  not  merely 
on  the  elimination  of  armed  conflict,  but  on  the  develop- 
ment of  international  co-operation,  the  strengthening  of 
mutual  service,  and  that  common  understanding  and 
good-will  which  is  the  best  antidote  to  prejudice  and  in- 
ternational antagonism. 

President  MONTAGUE:  I  beg  to  associate  myself  with 
the  members  of  this  Society  in  thanking  the  speakers  of 
the  evening  and  the  distinguished  guests  for  their  pres- 
ence. I  now  bid  you  good  evening. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  ADRIATIC 

By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 

(NOTE. — It  is  becoming  day  by  day  more  evident  that  Eu- 
rope looks  more  and  more  to  the  United  States  for  aid  in  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  which  the  World  War  has 
brought  to  the  front.  The  nations  do  not  any  longer  look 
for  active  intervention,  but  they  hope  to  find  in  the  United 
States  a  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  whose  counsels 
will  carry  the  more  weight  that,  politically,  America  has  no 
direct  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Hut,  in  order  that  the  counsels  and  advice  of  the  United 
States  should  carry  weight,  they  must  be  based  on  full 
knowledge  of  the  questions  at  issue.  An  unjust  decision 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  discord  instead  of  removing  it.  No 
better  contribution  can,  therefore,  be  made  to  the  cause  of 
peace  than  the  education  of  American  public  opinion  regard- 
ing the  issues  which  tend  to  cause  division  among  the 
nations. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Adriatic  ques- 
tion. In  the  following  pages  I  have  tried  to  set  down  for 
the  readers  of  the  "Advocate  of  Peace  through  Justice"  a 
JiiHtorii/iie  of  the  question  and  the  various  factors  which  go 
to  make  it  up. — G.  G.-S.) 

XE  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  reconstruction 
period  which  lias  followed  the  World  War  has  been 
the  question  of  territorial  distribution.  The  whole  of 
Central  Europe  has  been  thrown  into  the  melting  pot 
and  a  redistribution  of  territories  and  frontiers  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  undertaken.  Two  entirely  new 
States  have  been  created,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland, 
while  two  others,  Serbia  and  Rumania,  have  had  their 
territories  immensely  increased,  their  populations  being 
in  each  case  more  than  tripled. 

The  entrance  into  the  family  of  nations  of  new  mem- 
bers of  this  importance  was  bound  to  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  their  neighbors.  In  some  cases  the  interest 
was  complicated  by  a  certain  amount  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust. Certain  questions  which  had  been  latent  suddenly 
became  acute;  others  which  had  not  even  existed  were 
called  into  being.  Political  and  economic  problems  have 
been  created  on  every  side,  some  of  which  will  test  the 
statesmanship  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  destinies  of 
Europe  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

One  of  these  problems  which  I  propose  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  the  "Advocate  of  Peace  through  Justice" 
is  the  question  of  the  Adriatic.  Ever  since  the  armistice 
this  question  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussions 
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of  policy  and  interests  between  Italy  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  popularly  known  as 
Jugoslavia.  It  is  a  complicated  one  (or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  has  become  a  complicated  one),  and  on  its  just 
and  equitable  solution  will  depend  the  future  relations 
of  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  and  perhaps  the  peace  of  Europe. 

THE  OLD  ADRIATIC  SITUATION 

Before  the  war  and  up  to  M)12  the  situation  in  the 
Adriatic  had  been  a  simple  one.  Italy  held  the  entire 
western  coast  x>f  that  sea,  while  the  eastern  coast  was 
held  by  Austria-Hungary,  Montenegro,  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  latter  as  owner  of  the  Province  of  Albania. 
As  Montenegro  was  a  small  country,  of  less  than  half  a 
million  inhabitants,  with  only  one  little  port,  Autivari, 
it  may  be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  Adriatic  powers. 
The  Ottoman  Empire  did  not  make  any  claim  to  be  a 
naval  power,  so  that  its  possession  of  an  Adriatic  coast- 
line was  internationally  of  little  importance.  In  fact, 
the  chief  interest  lay  in  the  question  of  who  would  fall 
heir  to  the  possession  of  Albania  when  the  moment  of 
the  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should  arrive.  As 
far  as  Albania  was  concerned,  this  moment  came  in  1913, 
when  that  country,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  of 
Turkey  by  the  Balkan  States,  proclaimed  its  independ- 


ence. 


This  opened  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  competition  and 
intrigues  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  each  of 
whom  had  for  years  maintained  a  large  number  of  secret 
agents  on  Albanian  territory  and  had  carried  on  an 
active  propaganda  among  the  inhabitants.  At  the  Lon- 
don Conference,  in  1913,  the  usual  compromise  was  ar- 
rived at  and  the  country  fell  neither  to  Austria  nor  to 
Italy,  but  was  given  independence  under  its  own  king. 
a  German  prince,  Wilhelm  v.\\  Wied,  being  elected  to 
that  position.  He  was  from  the  beginning  so  obviou-ly 
a  mere  puppet-king  that  the  intrigues  within  the  coun- 
try went  on  more  actively  than  ever,  and  the  king  was 
linally  forced  to  leave  the  country  and  even  do  it  with  a 
certain  amount  of  precipitation.  Essad  Pasha,  a  born 
Albanian  and  a  former  general  of  the  Sultan,  then  seized 
power  and  was  ruling  the  country  at  the  moment  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

CONDITIONS  AT  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 

The  chief  powers  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  fact  the  only 
ones  which  really  played  a  decisive  role,  were,  therefore, 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  which  'for  over  a  century 
had  carried  on  a  struggle  for  supremacy.  As  far  as  ports 
and  harbors  were  concerned,  the  advantage  was  all  with 
the  latter  power.  Trieste,  Pola,  Fiume,  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro,  Spalato,  and  Eagusa  furnished  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy with  a  series  of  splendid  harbors,  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Venice 
and  Brindisi,  the  Italian  ports  were  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  Austrian  fleet  had  its  headquarters  at  Pola  and  was 
a  constant  challenge  to  Italy's  supremacy  in  the  Adriatic. 

If  Austria's  sea  power  could  be  broken  or  eliminated. 
the  Adriatic  would  become  an  Italian  lake.  The  main 
object  of  Italian  diplomacy  was.  therefore,  to  secure  a 
paramount  position  for  that  kingdom.  When,  then. 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  both  groups  of 
belligerents  approached  Italy  with  a  view  to  obtain  her 


support,  the  question  of  the  Adriatic  naturally  formed 
the  crux  of  the  negotiations.  At  the  moment  of  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  Italy  was  still  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  Consults,  however,  did  not  regard 
the  cause  of  the  conflict  put  forward  by  the  Central 
Powers  as  a  casu-s  ftederis  provided  for  by  Italy's  treaty 
with  them.  The  Italian  Government,  therefore,  in- 
formed its  German  and  Austrian  allies  that  it  intended 
to  remain  neutral  during  the  conflict.  This  declaration 
the  Italian  Government  made  to  both  groups  of  bellig- 
erents, but  without  furnishing  either  of  them  with  any 
absolute  guarantee  as  to  how  long  or  under  what  circum- 
stances this  neutrality  would  be  maintained. 

This  uncertainty  was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  and  em- 
barrassment, both  to  the  Central  Powers  and  the  powers 
of  the  Entente.  Their  anxiety  was  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  in  Italy  two  .powerful  parties 
(minorities,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  had  to  be  reckoned 
with),  the  Pro-German  Party,  under  Signer  Giolitti, 
and  the  AVar  Party,  headed  by  the  Independent  Social- 
ists, under  Signer  Mussolini,  and  the  advanced  wing  of 
the  Lil>eral  Party,  which  were  each  trying  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  favor  of  its  views. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  ITALY  IN  THE  WAR 

As  a  consequence  it  became  almost  a  life  or  death 
matter  for  each  of  the  belligerent  groups  to  get  Italy  to 
"come  off  the  fence"  for  good  and  come  down  on  its  side 
of  the  barricade. 

Germany  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  Italy  to 
take  up  arms  and  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Powers;  but  she  hoped  to  obtain  from  her  a  cast-iron 
treaty  of  neutrality,  such  as  would  relieve  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  and  the  Ballplatz  of  all  anxiety  and  allow  them 
to  shape  their  policies  with  the  Italian  danger  entirely 
eliminated.  Prince  Bulow,  the  German  Ambassador  to 
the  Quirinal,  therefore  commenced  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions with  this  object  in  view.  Then  began  an  era  of 
sordid  huckstering  which  forms  one  of  the  most  unlovely 
episodes  of  the  World  War.  The  negotiations  between 
Berlin  and  Rome  were  carried  on  for  weeks.  They  were 
the  more  long  drawn  out  as  it  became  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  Prince  Bulow  to  get  the  Vienna  Government  to 
entertain  the  proposals  of  the  Rome  cabinet.  Finally, 
however,  in  April,  1915,  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  the 
Consulta  reached  an  agreement,  the  terms  on  which  Italy 
agreed  to  guarantee  her  neutrality  to  the  Central  Powers 
were  committed  to  paper  by  Baron  Sonniuo,  and  on 
April  8  were  formally  submitted  to  the  Central  Powers. 

THE  ITALIAN  NEUTRALITY  TERMS 

This  document  ran  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Austria-Hungary  cedes  the  Trentino  to  Italy 
with  the  frontiers  which  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  had  in  1911 — 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  February  28, 
1810. 

Article  II.  A  revision,  in  favor  of  Italy,  will  be  made  of 
her  eastern  frontier  by  including  in  the  territory  ceded  the 
towns  of  Gradisca  and  Goritzia.  The  new  frontier  will  sepa- 
rate from  the  present  one  at  Troghofel,  running  toward  the 
east  at  Osternig,  whence  it  descends  the  Carnic  Alps  to 
Saifniz.  Then,  by  the  rising  ground  between  Seisera  and 
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Schliza,  it  remounts  to  the  Wirsehberg,  then  again  follows 
the  present  frontier  to  the  Nevea  Pass,  and  then  descends 
the  sides  of  the  Rombone  to  Isonzo,  passing  to  the  east  of 
Plazzo.  Thence  it  follows  the  line  of  the  Isonzo  to  Tolmino. 
where  it  leaves  the  Isonzo  to  follow  a  line  more  to  the  east, 
passing  to  the  east  of  Pregona-I'lanina  plateau  ;uid,  follow- 
ing the  hollow  of  the  Chiappovano,  descends  to  the  east  of 
Goritzia  and,  across  the  Carso  de  Comen,  runs  to  the  sea 
between  Monfalcone  and  Trieste,  near  Nairesina. 

Article  III.  The  town  of  Trieste,  with  its  environs,  which 
will  be  extended  on  the  north  to  Nairesina  (inclusive)  so 
as  to  touch  the  new  Italian  frontier  (Art.  II),  and  to  the 
south  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  present  judiciary  dis- 
trict of  Capo  d'Istria  and  Pirano,  will  be  constituted  as  an 
autonomous  and  independent  State,  as  far  as  concerns  in- 
ternational, military,  legislative,  financial,  and  administra- 
tive affairs,  Austria-Hungary  renouncing  all  sovereignty 
over  it.  It  shall  remain  a  free  port.  Neither  Austro-Hun- 
garian  nor  Italian  military  forces  shall  enter  it.  It  will 
take  over  its  quota  of  the  Austrian  public  debt,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population. 

Article  IV.  Austria -Hungary  cedes  to  Italy  the  group  of 
the  Cursola  Islands,  including  Lissa  (with  the  adjacent 
islets  of  San  Andrea  and  Busi)  and  Lesina  (with  the  Spal- 
madores  and  the  Torcola),  Cursola,  Lagosta  (with  the  ad- 
jacent islets  and  reefs),  Cazza,  Melida,  and  Pelagosa. 

Article  V.  Italy  will  occupy  the  ceded  territories  imme- 
diately. Trieste  and  its  territories  will  be  immediately 
evacuated  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  and  military 
forces.  All  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  towns  and  ter- 
ritories ceded  serving  in  the  Austro-Hungarlan  army  will  be 
at  once  mustered  out 

Article  VI.  Austria-Hungary  recognizes  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Italy  over  the  town  and  bay  of  Valona,  in  Albania,  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Sasseno,  with,  in  the  hinterland,  such 
territory  as  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  territory 
held. 

Article  VII.  Austria-Hungary  will  cease  completely  to 
take  any  interest  in  Albania  as  comprised  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Conference  of  London. 

Article  VIII.  Austria-Hungary  will  grant  a  complete  am- 
nesty to  and  will  immediately  liberate  all  persons  sentenced 
for  political  or  military  offenses,  who  belong  to  the  territory 
ceded  (Arts.  I,  II,  and  IV)  or  evacuated  (Art.  III). 

Article  IX.  Italy,  for  the  liberation  of  the  territories  ceded 
and  as  the  quota  of  the  Austrian  or  Austro-Hungariau  public 
debt  and  for  the  pensions  payable  to  former  imperial  and 
royal  functionaries  and  in  exchange  for  the  complete  and 
immediate  transfer  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  of  all  real  and 
movable  property,  excepting  arms,  on  the  territories  and  in 
compensation  for  all  the  rights  of  the  Austrian  State  on  the 
said  territories  for  the  present  and  the  future,  will  pay  to 
Austria-Hungary  a  capital  sum  of  200,000,000  Italian  lire  in 
gold. 

Article  X.  Italy  undertakes  to  observe  complete  neutrality 
during  the  present  war,  so  far  as  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many are  concerned. 

Article  XI.  During  the  whole  duration  of  the  present  war, 
Italy  renounces  her  right  to  invoke  later  in  her  favor  the 
dispositions  contained  in  Article  8  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  Austria-Hungary  makes  the  same  re- 
nunciation as  regards  the  Italian  occupation  of  the  Dode- 
canesus.  (Signed)  SONNINO. 


PRESSURE  ON  AUSTRIA 

Prince  Bulow  and  his  government  thought  that  they 
would  be  able  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  on  their 
Austrian  ally  that  the  Vienna  Government  would  agree 
to  these  terms:  but  there  was  one  point  on  which  the 
Ballplatz  remained  adamant,  and  that  was  the  imme- 
diate carrying  out  of  the  terms  demanded  by  Italy. 
Austria  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  them,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  their  execution  should  be  postponed  till  after 
the  war.  The  point  on  which  the  long  and  painful  nego- 
tiations finally  shipwrecked  was  Italy's  demand  for  the 
immediate  military  occupation  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
her  and  the  immediate  evacuation  by  Austrian  troops  of 
the  territory  to  be  erected  into  the  autonomous  and  inde- 
pendent State  of  Trieste. 

-     THE  BREAK  IN   NEGOTIATIONS 

To  this  the  Vienna  Government  absolutely  refused  to 
consent,  while  Baron  Sonnino,  on  his  side,  declared  that 
it  was  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  Italy's  signature  of  a 
treaty  of  neutrality.  All  further  negotiations  were, 
therefore,  broken  off. 

THE  ALLIES'  OPPORTUNITY 

This  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Entente  Powers. 
London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd  approached  the  Consulta 
and  asked  what  it  would  demand  as  the  price  for  coming 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente.  In  view  of  the 
offer  Italy  had  just  turned  down,  it  was  clear  that  the 
price  would  be  high.  The  Entente  statesmen  were,  how- 
ever, not  a  little  horrified  when  the  Rome  Government 
disclosed  its  conditions  in  all  their  nakedness.  But  the 
situation  of  the  Allies  was  such  that  they  were  forced  to 
pay  almost  any  price  to  assure  themselves  of  Italian  sup- 
port. As  long  as  Italy  was  "on  the  fence,"  France  had 
to  keep  at  least  500,000  men  to  guard  her  southern  fron- 
tier, and  this  at  a  moment  when  every  soldier  was  worth 
his  weight  in  gold. 

As  the  Entente  Powers  regarded  it  as  a  life-and-death 
matter  to  get  Italy  into  the  war  on  their  side,  they  ac- 
cepted the  Italian  demands,  and  on  April  26,  1915,  the 
secret  Treaty  of  London  was  signed,  the  signatories 
being,  for  Italy,  the  Marchese  Imperiali,  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James;  for  France,  M. 
Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador;  for  Eussia,  Count 
Benckendorff,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  for  Great 
Britain,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

THE  ALLIES'  TREATY  WITH   ITALY 

This  treaty  contained  sixteen  articles.  Article  I  pro- 
vided for  the  conclusion  of  a  military  convention  between 
Italy  and  the  Entente  Powers,  in  which  the  minimum 
number  of  troops  would  be  fixed  which  Russia  would 
throw  against  Austria-Hungary  in  case  the  latter  power 
should  attempt  to  turn  its  full  strength  against  Italy, 
and  for  a  general  understanding  regarding  military 
operations  between  the  Entente  belligerents.  In  Article 
II  Italy  pledged  herself  to  throw  her  whole  naval  and 
military  forces  into  the  struggle.  Article  III  provided 
that  Italy  should  receive  the  district  of  the  Trentino,  the 
entire  Southern  Tyrol  right  up  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  the 
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counties  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  the  whole  of  Tstria  up 
to  Quarnero,  including  Yolosca  and  the  Istrian  Islands 
of  Cherso  and  Lussina  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands. 

Article  V  provided  that  Italy  should  be  given  the 
whole  of  the  Province  of  Dalmatia.  including  Lisserica 
and  Trebigne,  in  the  north,  and  all  the  country  to  the 
south  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  coast  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Planka,  eastward  along  the  watershed,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  in  the  Italian  possessions  all  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Sebenico.  with  all  their 
iiffluents.  Italy  was  further  to  receive  all  the  islands  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

It  was  further  provided  that  all  the  Dalmatian  coast 
not  annexed  by  Italy  from  Plauka.  in  the  north,  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sabbioncello  peninsula  should 
be  neutralized.  This  article  was  followed  by  a  note 
which  runs:  "The  following  territories  on  the  Adriatic 
will  be  included  by  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Entente 
in  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro :  In  the  north  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  entire  coast  from  Yolosca  Bay,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Istria,  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Dalmatia,  in- 
cluding the  entire  coast  now  belonging  to  Hungary,  and 
the  entire  coast  of  Croatia,  the  port  of  Fiume,  and  the 
smaller  ports  of  Xovi  and  Carlopago  and  also  the  islands 
of  Yeglia,  Perviccio,  Gregorio,  Coli,  and  Arbe;  and  in 
the  south  of  the  Adriatic,  where  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
have  interests,  the  entire  coast  from  Planka  up  to  the 
river  Drin,  with  the  chief  ports  of  Spalato.  Ragusa,  Cat- 
taro,  Antivari,  Dulciguo,  and  San  (iiovanni  di  Medua, 
with  the  islands  of  Zirona  Grande,  Zirona  Piccola,  Bua. 
Solta,  Brazza,  Jaklian,  and  Calamotta." 

Article  YI  provided  that  Italy  should  receive  in  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  in  Albania,  the  port  of  Yalona.  the 
island  of  Sasseno,  and  as  much  hinterland  as  would  be 
required  to  assure  their  military  safety. 

By  Article  YII  Italy,  having  received  the  Trentino 
and  Istria.  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic  islands,  as  well 
as  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  undertook,  in  case  of  the  creation 
of  a  small  and  neutralized  Albanian  State,  not  to  oppose 
the  possible  desire  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
to  distribute  among  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Albania. 

Article  VIII  provides  that  Italy  should  obtain  all  the 
twelve  islands  (Dodecanese)  now  occupied  by  her  in  full 
possession. 

Article  IX  declared  that  France.  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  admit  in  principle  the  fact  of  Italy's  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  political  balance  of  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  her  rights,  in  case  of  a  partition  of 
Turkey,  to  a  share,  equal  to  theirs,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  viz..  in  that  part  of  it  which  adjoins  the 
Province  of  Adalia,  in  which  Italy  had  already  acquired 
special  rights  and  interests,  defined  in  the  Italo-British 
Convention. 

Article  X  declared  that  in  Libya  Italy  was  to  enjoy  all 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  then  belonged  to'  the 
Sultan  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne. 

Article  XI  provided  that  Italy  was  to  get  a  share  in 
the  war  reparations  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of 
her  sacrifices  and  efforts. 

By  Article  XII  Italy  adhered  to  the  declaration  made 
by  France,  England,  and  Russia  about  leaving  Arabia 


and  the  Moslem  holy  places  in  the  hands  of  an  independ- 
ent Moslem  power. 

Article  XIII  provided  that  should  France  and  Great 
Britain  extend  their  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  at  the 
expense  of  Germany  they  would  admit  in  principle 
Italy's  right  to  demand  certain  compensations  by  way  of 
an  extension  of  her  possessions  in  Erythnea,  Somaliland, 
and  Libya  and  the  colonial  areas  adjoining  French  and 
British  possessions. 

By  Article  XIV  Great  Britain  undertook  to  facilitate 
for  Italy  the  immediate  flotation  on  the  London  market 
of  a  loan  on  advantageous  terms,  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  £50,000,000. 

By  Article  XV  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
pledged  themselves  to  support  Italy  in  not  allowing  the 
representatives  of  the  Holy  See  to  undertake  any  diplo- 
matic steps  having  as  their  object  the  conclusion  of 
peace  or  the  settlement  of  questions  connected  with  the 
war. 

Article  XYI  provided  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  Italy  promised  to  intervene  actively  in  the 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  one  month  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

EFFECT  OF  TREATY  ON  SERBIA 

In  light  of  subsequent  events,  this  treaty  seems  a 
flagrant  betrayal  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  loyal 
allies  of  the  Entente,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia.  The  car- 
rying out  of  the  sex-ret  treaty  would  indeed  have  been  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  aspirations  of  Serbia  and  the  south- 
ern Slavs  for  unity,  as  by  its  terms  nearly  a  million  of 
them  would,  without  their  consent  being  asked,  have 
been  transferred  from  the  yoke  of  Austria  to  that  of 
Italy. 

What  arguments,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  advanced  in 
palliation  of  this  apparent  betrayal?  As  concerns  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  chief  cause  was  probably  igno- 
rance and  dire  necessity.  The  World  War  had  opened  up 
so  many  and  such  vast  problems  that  the  statesmen  of 
the  Entente  were  not  able  to  grasp  them  all.  One  of 
these  was  the  aspiration  for  unity  on  the  part  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  race — that  is  to 
say.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  the  Serbo-Croat  provinces 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  (Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Carniola,  Croatia,  the  Batchka,  and 
the  Banat  of  Temesvar). 

Of  all  the  international  questions  raised  by  the  war, 
the  Jugoslav  one  was  probably  the  furthest  removed 
from  the  beaten  tracks  followed  by  European  states- 
men. The  Polish  question.  Itnli<i  im-denta.  the  Danish 
duchies.  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  future  of  Constantinople, 
and  similar  problems  were  more  or  less  familiar  and 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics:  but  the  study  of 
the  Jugoslav  question  had  been  confined  to  a  few  experts 
like  Dr.  Seton-Watsou.  Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  in  England,  and  Prof.  Denis  M.  Andre 
Chereadame,  and  M.  Auguste  Gauvain  in  France.  But 
they  were  experts,  and  it  is  notorious  that  during  the 
world  conflict  the  men  in  power  showed  a  curious  disre- 
gard of  expert  advice  and  preferred  to  follow  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  impressed  upon  them  from  day  to  day  by 
the  march  of  events. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Marchese  Imperial!  there  was  no 
ignorance  (no  one  knew  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  ad- 
vantages for  Italy  contained  in  the  treaty  better  than 
the  Italian  Cabinet,  whose  mandatory  he  was),  but  there 
was,  in  1915,  a  comprehension  of  Italian  interests  which 
explains,  if  it  does  not  excuse,  the  drawing  up  of  what 
seems,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  an  iniquitous 
pact  and  one  which  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
later  have  been  only  too  glad  to  repudiate,  if  they  could 
have  done  so  without  breach  of  their  plighted  word. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eussian  plenipotentiary,  there  was, 
perhaps,  less  ignorance  of  the  question  at  issue  than 
there  was  in  the  case  of  his  British  and  French  col- 
leagues, but  there  was  undoubtedly  the  same  constraint 
of  dire  necessity  which  forced  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  M.  Cambon. 

IGNORANCE  OF  CONDITIONS 

Another  point  which  contributed  to  their  short-sighted 
policy  was  their  curious  skepticism  as  to  the  ultimate 
break-up  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  statesmen  in 
Vienna  had  balanced  successfully  on  the  tight  rope  for 
so  long  that  they  were  credited  with  being  able  to  con- 
tinue the  performance  indefinitely.  The  idea  that  the 
Poles,  the  Czechoslovaks,  the  Rumanians,  the  Italians, 
and  the  Southern  Slavs  could  break  away  completely 
from  Austria,  either  forming  new  States  or  joining 
others  already  in  existence,  was  not  realized  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  Entente  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  war. 
And  if  they  knew  little,  the  peoples  at  large  knew  still 
less.  The  result  was  that  there  was  no  force  of  public 
to  check  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  men  in  power. 
These  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  diplomacy, 
which  was  accustomed  to  assembling  around  a  board  of 
green  cloth  and  to  shuffling  the  smaller  and  subject  races 
about  without  consulting  them  in  any  way,  as  the  pawns 
on  the  European  chessboard.  The  Southern  Slavs,  they 
argued,  were  subjects  of  Austria,  an  autocratic  and  re- 
actionary empire.  Italy  was  a  free  and  enlightened  de- 
mocracy ;  therefore  the  transfer  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
from  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  that  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  En- 
tente, all  to  their  advantage.  Any  protest  on  their  pai't 
would  be  base  ingratitude  toward  their  protectors.  In 
1915  President  Wilson  had  not  yet  enunciated  the 
freedom-giving  principle  of  the  self-determination  of 
peoples. 

The  argument  of  the  British,  French,  and  Eussian 
statesmen  was,  therefore,  "If  we  cannot  bring  Italy  in 
011  our  side,  we  may  lose  the  war.  If  we  lose  the  war, 
the  Southern  Slavs  will  remain  forever  under  the  yoke 
of  their  Austrian  taskmasters.  If  we,  by  granting 
Italy's  demands,  bring  her  in  on  our  side  and  win  the 
war,  the  Southern  Slavs  will  be  incorporated  in  a  free 
and  democratic  State  like  Italy.  It  is  true  they  might, 
and  doubtless  would,  prefer  to  join  with  their  brothers- 
in-race  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  form  an  inde- 
pendent Jugoslav  State,  but  this  is  at  present  a  Utopia, 
and  the  times  are  too  critical  for  us  to  waste  time  on 
dreams  that  cannot  be  realized.  They  must  understand 
that  'a  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'  and  let  us,  the 
Great  Powers,  in  our  wisdom,  settle  their  destiny." 


This,  of  course,  was  a  purely  unjustified  conception 
of  the  problem  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  A  little  study 
would  soon  have  convinced  the  Entente  statesmen  of 
their  complete  error.  They  would  have  found  that  the 
Jugoslav  and  Czechoslovak  aspirations  were  a  tremen- 
dous force  and  one  with  which  the  whole  world  would 
have  to  reckon.  They  did  not  realize  that,  to  quote 
Joseph  le  Maistre,  "une  aspiration  Slave  fera  sauter  une 
forteresse,"  and  that  when  twenty-odd  millon  Austrian 
Slavs  had  declared  for  independence,  no  questions  of 
policy  or  opportunity  put  forward  by  the  so-called  Great 
Powers  would  make  them  consent  to  become  subject  to 
any  power  against  their  will. 

Besides,  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  could  not  plead 
en  I  ire  ignorance  of  Jugoslav  aspirations,  for  these,  a 
Few  days  before  the  signing  of  the  secret  treaty,  were 
voiced  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  the  Serbian  Parlia- 
ment by  M.  Pashitch,  the  Prime  Minister. 

ANXIETY  IN  SERBIA 

In  spite  of  the  confidential  nature  of  the  negotiations 
regarding  the  secret  treaty,  rumors  had  begun  to  circu- 
late and  had  caused  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  in  Ser- 
bia. On  April  15,  eleven  days  before  it  was  signed,  M. 
Dregoliub  Pavlovitch,  a  member  of  the  Skupchtina.  ad- 
dressed the  following  question  to  the  government : 

"III  the  foreign  press  aud  in  our  own.  rumors  are  obsti- 
nately  in  circulation  concerning  an  early  action  on  the  part 
of  Italy.  This  action  is  to  be  determined  by  certain  com- 
pensations. These  are  again  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Serbian,  Croatian,  and  Slovene  peoples.  I  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Prime  Minister  if  these 
rumors  correspond  to  the  truth." 

In  reply  to  this  interpellation,  M.  Pashitch  made  the 
following  declaration : 

"All  I  can  say  for  the  present  in  reply  to  the  question  of 
M.  Pavlovitch  is  the  following:  It  is  true  that  rumors  have 
reached  us  from  various  sides  of  pourparlers  that  have  been 
begun  between  Italy  and  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Entente 
for  the  participation  of  the  former  alongside  the  latter  in 
the  solution  of  the  various  questions.  As  before,  rumors 
have  been  current  that  pourparlers  have  also  been  begun 
between  Italy  and  Germany  and  Austila  regarding  the  con- 
cessions which  Italy  could  obtain  by  remaining  associated 
with  Germany  and  Austria.  These  rumors  are  not  con- 
firmed officially.  This  is  why  we  cannot  know  whether  or 
not  they  correspond  to  the  truth;  for  it  often  happens  that 
false  rumors  are  spread  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
declarations  and  of  sounding  the  opinions  and  sentiments 
in  certain  quarters. 

"For  the  moment  I  cannot  put  faith  in  these  rumors  or 
believe  that  they  correspond  to  the  truth,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  Italy  will  violate  the  principles  in  the  name  of  which 
she  realized  her  own  unity.  I  do  not  think  she  will  abandon 
these  just  principles  at  the  time  we  are  seeking  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  nationalities. 

"Italy  achieved  her  unity  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of 
nationalities.  All  her  juridical  science  leads  up  to  the  in- 
violable postulate  that  the  State  must  maintain  and  respect 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  If  it  abandons  it.  it 
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shakes  its  own  foundations.  This  is  why  I  think  that  Italy, 
in  ranging  herself  alongside  kthe  Triple  Entente,  will  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  that  she  will  be 
able  to  arrange  her  interests  in  the  Adriatic  in  such  a  way 
that  there  will  be  no  regrettable  consequences  either  for  her 
or  for  us.  and  that  there  will  not  be  a  disaccord  between  the 
Serbs.  Croats,  and  Slovenes  and  the  Italians;  for  it  is  only 
an  accord  lietween  these  two  peoples  that  would  furnish  the 
surest  guarantee  against  the  'push'  of  Germany  toward  the 
Mediterranean. 

"In  Italy  there  are  great  political  men  whose  wisdom  is 
able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  accord  between  the 
Serb-Croat-Sloveue  people  and  Italy,  an  accord  which  alone 
can  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  two  peoples  by  increasing 
their  mutual  friendship  and  by  assuring  the  communica- 
tions between  them  for  the  development  of  their  commerce. 
This  is  why.  gentlemen.  I  think  that  the  Italian  statesmen 
will  not  be  guided  by  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  town  or  an 
island  more  or  less.  They  must  know  in  advance  that  Italy's 
force  does  not  lie  in  this  or  that  town  «r  island,  but  in  the 
friendly  relations  between  her  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
people." 

These  friendly  and  statesmanlike  utterances  of  M. 
Pashitch  found,  however,  no  echo  in  Home,  nor  in  the 
capitals  of  the  Entente  Powers,  and  did  not  prevent  the 
signing  of  a  treaty  which  bartered  away  the  freedom  of 
nearly  a  million  Jugoslavs. 

THE  ITALIAN  POSITION 

If  want  of  knowledge  cannot  be  invoked  on  the  part 
of  Italian  statesmen,  what  arguments,  it  will  be  asked, 
can  be  put  forward  by  them  in  justification  of  the  terms 
of  the  secret  treaty  ?  The  answer  is :  Eeasons  of  strategy 
and  the  necessity  of  assuring  the  safety  of  Italy  in  the 
future.  In  1915  Italy  had  to  consider  two  possibilities 
regarding  the  final  issue  of  the  war:  One  was  that  it 
would  end  in  a  drawn  battle,  a  kind  of  political  stale- 
mate, as  the  result  of  which  Germany  and  Austria  would 
still  remain  in  being  as  Great  Powers  and  still  be  a  fu- 
ture menace  to  Italy.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  to 
Italy's  interest,  and  it  was  even  her  duty,  to  assure  her- 
self of  every  possible  strategic  advantage,  so  that  if  she 
had  ever  to  renew  the  struggle  against  Austria  she  would 
.  with  as  many  trump  cards  in  hand  a?  possible.  If 
the  Austrian  Empire  still  continued  to  exist,  no  free  and 
independent  Jugoslavia  could  come  into  being:  so  that 
Italv's  annexations  could  not  harm  a  State  that  was  non- 
existent. 

The  second  hypothois  was  that  Austria  should  be  de- 
feated and  dismembered,  and  that  Russia  should  exist 
as  the  greatest  military  and  autocratic  power  in  Europe. 
She  would  naturally  establish  herself  as  the  protector  of 
all  the  smaller  Slav  nations.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Jugoslavia  would,  therefore,  only  be  outposts  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  the  menace  of  Pan-Slavism  would 
replace  the  menace  of  Pan-Germanism  on  the  Adriatic 
and  elsewhere.  By  the  secret  treaty  entered  into  by 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  before  the  war,  the 
latter  power  was  assured  the  possession  of  Constantino- 
ple and  the  Dardanelles :  so  that,  as  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
could  enter  the  /Egean  at  any  time,  Russia  might  be- 
come a  formidable  rival  to  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Through  Jugoslavia  she  could  challenge  Italv's  mastery 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian 
ports  could  threaten  Italy's  Adriatic  coast  line. 

Such  a  danger  might  be  an  excuse,  if  not  a  reason,  for 
Italy's  claim  to  Istria.  Dalmatia.  and  the  islands.  In 
1915  the  realization  of  either  of  these  hypotheses  was 
possible  and  could  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  the 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty. 

THE  1919  SITUATION 

But  in  1919  no  such  reason  could  be  invoked.  The 
Austrian  Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Russia  as  a 
military  and  autocratic  power  had  disappeared  forever 
from  the  political  stage.  The  new  State  of  Jugoslavia 
had  come  into  existence,  but  could  not  be  a  menace  to 
Italy  or  challenge  her  naval  supremacy  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  new  kingdom  did  not  possess  a  navy,  and  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Great  Powers  to  stipulate  that  she 
should  not  create  one.  A  country  may  raise  an  army  in 
secret,  but  can  never  create  a  fleet  without  its  becoming 
known.  \Yith  the  possession  by  Italy  of  Brindisi  and 
Valona,  Trieste  and  Venice,  the  Adriatic,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  naval  strategy,  became  an  Italian  lake. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  whatever  why  Italy 
should  insist  upon  receiving  the  strategic  guarantees 
contained  in  the  secret  treaty.  Great  Britain  and 
France  realized  too  late  the  bitter  injustice  they  had 
done  to  their  gallant  ally,  Serbia,  the  "Piedmont"  of 
the  new  Jugoslavia,  by  signing  the  secret  treaty ;  but  as 
long  as  Italy  insisted  on  her  pound  of  flesh,  they  did  not 
know  of  any  way  of  escaping  from  the  dilemma  in  which 
tliev  had  placed  themselves.  The  only  solution  would  be 
that  Italy  should  voluntarily  renounce  the  terms  of  the 
secret  treaty  and  thus  set  them  free  from  the  obligations 
it  imposed  upon  them. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  moment  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  Italy  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Treaty 
of  London  to  be  abrogated.  On  the  contrary,  she  even 
went  beyond  that  document  and  claimed  Fiume,  to 
which  in  the  treaty  she  had  renounced  all  claim,  cate- 
gorically admitting  that  it  was  a  Croatian  port.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  still  further  assure  her  supremacy 
in  the  Adriatic,  Italy  had  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over 
Albania  and  occupied  the  port  of  Valona,  the  southern 
harbor  of  that  country.  This  was  her  Gibraltar  in  the 
Adriatic.  As  long  as  she  held  it  and  the  port  of  Brindisi, 
one  of  her  chief  naval  bases,  the  Adriatic  became  practi- 
cally a  tnare  cJausum,  an  Italian  lake. 

THE  FIUME  CLAIMS 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  on  what  the  claims  of  Italy 
to  Fiume  are  based.  The  city  never  at  any  time  be- 
longed to  Italy.  For  a  very  short  period  in  the  16th 
century  the  Republic  of  Venice  established  a  sort  of 
authority  there,  but  it  was  of  very  short  duration.  The 
city  and  port  were  undoubtedly  Croatian.  One  of  the 
main  grounds  for  Italy's  claim  to  Fiume  was  that  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Italian-speaking.  Even 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  prove  nothing,  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  immigrants.  And  when  did  immigra- 
tion ever  confer  rights  on  the  country  from  which  the 
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immigrants  come  ?  If  this  principle  was  admitted,  Italy 
could  claim  possession  of  the  east  side  of  New  York. 

In  1852  the  total  number  of  Italians  in  Fiume  was 
651.  Four  years  later  they  had  increased  to  4,000. 
Such  an  increase  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  immi- 
gration. The  construction  of  the  port  and  railroad,  the 
establishment  of  the  Whitehead  Torpedo  factory,  the 
construction  and  exploiting  of  the  immense  government 
tobacco  manufactory,  and  other  important  works  brought 
a  fresh  influx  of  Italian  labor  until,  in  1910,  oue  of  a 
total  population  of  40,000,  about  26,000  were  Italian- 
speaking.  But  the  section  known  as  Fiume  is  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  city,  which  is  made  up  of  two  sections, 
Fiume  and  Shushak,  which  are  as  closely  connected  as 
Washington  and  Georgetown  or  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. Of  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  the  Shushak  section, 
only  about  600  are  Italian-speaking,  so  that  out  of  the 
total  population  of  60,000  in  Fiume-Shushak,  26,000 
are  Italian-speaking,  while  34,000  are  Jugoslavs. 

The  situation  in  Paris,  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  question 
was  concerned,  was,  therefore,  rather  a  curious  one. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  having  signed  the  secret 
treaty,  had  their  hands  tied.  Of  course,  under  the  treaty 
they  could  have  resisted  Italy's  claim  to  Fiume,  but  only 
by  admitting  the  validity  of  the  other  claims.  But 
Jugoslavia,  not  having  been  a  party  to  the  treaty  and 
not  even  having  been  consulted  as  to  its  terms,  naturally 
repudiated  it  and  refused  to  recognize  a  document  which 
deprived  her  of  90  per  cent  of  her  seaboard  and  handed 
a  million  Jugoslavs  to  a  foreign  dominion. 

As  she  could,  under  the  circumstances,  expect  no  aid 
from  France  or  Great  Britain,  the  Belgrade  Government 
naturally  turned  to  the  United  States  as  the  only  other 
Great  Power  which  came  into  the  Conference  with  its 
hands  free.  President  Wilson,  after  a  prolonged  study 
of  the  question,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  and  declared  that  Fiume 
was  a  Croatian  and  not  an  Italian  city. 

THE  FIUME  DEADLOCK 

As,  however,  the  Italian  Government  refused  to  ac- 
cept this  ruling,  the  situation  became  one  of  deadlock, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  conference  was 
still  undecided.  The  only  solution  that  the  powers  could 
suggest  was  that  Italy  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  should  settle  the  dispute  by  means 
of  direct  negotiations.  These  had  hardly  begun  when  a 
fresh  and  most  serious  complication  arose,  which  greatly 
envenomed  an  already  critical  situation.  On  September 
17,  1919,  Captain  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  seized  the  city  of  Fiume 
and  declared  its  annexation  to  Italy.  This  action  on  his 
part,  though  it  must  have  been  made  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  section  of  the  military  authorities,  undoubtedly  took 
the  Nitti  Government  by  surprise.  It  officially  repudi- 
ated the  action  of  Captain  D'Annunzio  and  promised 
that  the  status  quo  ante  would  be  restored.  The  Bel- 
grade Government  showed  admirable  patience  and  self- 
control  and  did  nothing  on  its  side  to  further  embarrass 
the  Eome  Cabinet.  It  recognized  the  serious  nature  of 
the  internal  situation  in  Italy,  in  which  revolutionary 
forces  were  actively  at  work. 


Some  time  later  Signer  Giolitti  succeeded  Signor 
Nitti  as  premier.  Bit  by  bit  the  public  excitement  in 
Italy  died  down,  while  D'Annunzio  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  himself  and  his  forces  in  Fiume. 
The  conditions  in  that  city  were  desperate.  For  months 
no  vessel  had  entered  the  port,  and  the  population  was 
reduced  to  something  approaching  starvation.  It  was 
clear  that  such  a  situation  could  not  last.  Signor  Gio- 
litti proposed  that  a  conference  should  be  held  at  the 
little  town  of  Eapallo,  near  Genoa,  to  discuss  a  final 
settlement.  This  time  the  effort  was  successful,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Eapallo  was  signed  in  April,  1920.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  that  this  document  excited  any  enthusiasm, 
either  in  Italy  or  Jugoslavia.  It  was,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  a  compromise.  Italy  withdrew  her  claims  to  the 
possession  of  Dalmatia  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
town  of  Zara.  Fiume  became  neither  Jugoslav  nor  Ital- 
ian, but  was  made  into  a  free  and  autonomous  State. 
In  Istria  Jugoslavia  had  to  sacrifice  a  large  amount  of 
territory  inhabited  by  her  nationals  and  had  to  make 
similar  sacrifices  up  toward  the  Trentino. 

But  the  two  governments  felt  that  a  strained  and 
critical  situation  had  to  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price  if 
more  disastrous  results  were  not  to  follow.  So  far  the 
Treaty  of  Eapallo  has  not  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 
owing  to  a  fresh  incursion  into  Fiume  of  D'Annunzio's 
legionaries,  but  these  have  been  solemnly  repudiated  by 
the  Eome  Government,  which  assures  the  Belgrade  Cab- 
inet of  its  firm  resolve  to  carry  out  the  full  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

The  Belgrade  Government  again  showed  the  greatest 
patience  under  this  fresh  aggression  of  the  fascisti  and 
contented  itself  with  a  note  of  protest  to  the  powers,  but 
at  the  same  time  expressed  its  confidence  that  the  Italian 
Government  would  not  fail  to  carry  out  loyally  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Eapallo. 

THE  ALBANIAN  STORM  CENTER 

The  only  other  storm  center  in  the  Adriatic  is  Al- 
bania. Up  to  eighteen  months  ago,  Italy,  as  I  have  said, 
maintained  a  protectorate  over  that  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  Valona,  Italian  garrisons  occupied  Durazzo,  El 
Basan,  Tirana,  Scutari,  and  other  strategic  points.  This 
protectorate  was  self-imposed  and  never  received  the 
approval  of  the  other  powers,  least  of  all  Jugoslavia  and 
Greece.  It  further  excited  no  enthusiasm  among  the 
Albanians  themselves,  with  the  result  that  the  Italian 
authorities  were  soon  face  to  face  with  a  general  Alba- 
nian revolt.  Many  of  the  isolated  Italian  garrisons  were 
so  hard  pressed  that  they  had  to  evacuate  their  positions 
and  only  reached  Valona  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  whole  Albanian  policy  of  the  government  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular  with  the  labor  elements  in  Italy  and 
excited  the  liveliest  opposition  from  the  Socialists  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  So  violent  did  this  opposition  be- 
come that  it  culminated  in  a  mutiny  of  certain  regi- 
ments under  orders  for  service  in  Albania. 

The  government  found  itself  in  a  dilemma.  If  the 
military  forces  in  Albania  were  not  reinforced,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  hold  the  country  and  maintain  the 
protectorate.  If,  through  want  of  reinforcements,  there 
should  be  a  military  disaster  in  Albania,  the  repercus- 
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sion  on  the  home  situation  might  be  equally  disastrous. 
The  government  therefore  resolved  to  abandon  its  Al- 
banian policy  while  yet  there  was  time,  and  negotiated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian  with  the  provisional  Alba- 
nian Government  installed  at  Tirana.  The  Italians  even 
-.•nted  to  evacuate  Valona,  keeping  only,  as  a  naval 
the  island  of  Sasseno. 

The  new  Albanian  Government  seemed  at  first  to  have 
the  situation  in  hand.  It  applied  for  and  received  rec- 
ognition from  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Xations  and 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  that  body.  But  very 
soon  the  turbulent  character  of  the  population  came  to 
the  front.  A  strong  opposition  formed  among  the  Mir- 
dites  and  challenged  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
Tirana.  At  the  same  time  the  border  tribes  came  into 
armed  conflict  with  the  Serbian  troops  guarding  the 
frontier.  There  was  a  series  of  clashes,  and  both  sides 
appealed  to  the  League  of  Xations.  The  Belgrade  Gov- 
ernment further  insisted  that  the  long-delayed  delimita- 
tion of  the  Serbo- Albanian  frontier  should  be  carried 
out  without  further  loss  of  time.  A  delimitation  com- 
mission was  sent  out,  but  before  it  could  complete  its 
labors  the  Government  of  Tirana  was  swept  out  of  ex- 
istence by  the  revolting  tribes. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  country  falling  into  complete 
anarchy,  the  League  of  Nations,  on  June  12,  decided 
that  it  would  itself  take  over  the  administration  of  Al- 
bania. If  this  should  prove  successful  and  if  all  causes 
of  friction  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  can  be  removed 
by  the  loyal  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo,  the  question  of  the  Adriatic  will  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  settlement  and  may  eventually  be  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  things  that  were. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Italy, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Albania  that  such  a  settlement  should 
be  reached.  The  continual  ''alarms  and  incursions"  of 
the  past  three  years  have  hampered  the  development  of 
all  three  countries  and  postponed  the  return  to  normal 
conditions.  Every  impartial  student  of  politics  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  Europe  sees  that  Italy  has  every 
reason  for  being  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  and  not  a  single  valid 
reason  for  conflict  with  that  State.  Unfortunately, 
racial  dislikes  and  prejudices  are  hard  to  eradicate,  and 
have  often  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration without  the  heirs  of  this  damnosa  hereditas 
understanding  clearly  the  origin  and  causes  of  their 
quarrel. 


"The  hook  of  race  migrations  must  be  closed  forever.  It 
is  fur  an  informed  and  sensible  public  opinion  to  put  a  stop 
tn  permitted  invasions.  The  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be 
assured  until  some  effective  check  is  placed  upon  wars  for 
land  or  the  products  of  land :  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
cannot  lie  assured  until  there  is  a  general  denial  of  the  right 
cif  any  nation  with  an  excessive  increase  of  population  to 
seek  relief  by  sending  its  surplus  nationals  abroad.  We  have 
lately  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  peoples.  It  is  time  to  assert  the  diiti/  of  self-determina- 
tion. Each  nation  must  be  compelled  to  work  out  its  own 
population  problems  without  threatening  the  well-being  of 
other  nations  that  are  more  intelligent  or  more  self-con- 
trolled."— From  "The  End  of  Racial  Migrations."  by  Henry 
Pratt  Fairchild,  The  Yale  Rerifir.  July.  1922. 


THE  FINALE  AT  GENOA 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Genoa  Conference  were  outlined  up  to  the 
delivery  of  the  Allied  proposals  to  Russia,  on  May  2.  or, 
rather,  early  in  the  morning  of  May  3.  That  turned  out 
to  be  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  conference. 

Late  on  May  3  the  Russians  indicated  they  were  not 
pleased  with  the  proposals,  although,  as  will  be  recalled, 
they  had  been  so  softened  that  Belgium  had  refused  to 
sign,  and  France'  had  said  she  would  have  to  be  authorized 
from  Paris  to  do  so.  the  delegations  from  l«>th  of  these 
countries  being  strongly  in  favor  of  return  of  property 
confiscated  by  the  .Soviet  Government,  instead  of  return  or 
recompense.  The  displeasure  of  Ihe  Russians,  according 
to  the  Associated  Press,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  attention 
to  recognition  and  a  loan,  in  the  proposals  as  submitted. 

CONFERENCE  IN  HAZE 

Conditions  drifted  in  hazy  fashion  for  about  one  week, 
with  the  wires  bringing  to  this  country  indications  that  the 
conference  was  about  to  reach  its  end.  On  May  11  the 
Russians  acted  and  virtually  closed  the  conference.  They 
replied  to  the  Allied  proposals  in  characteristic  fashion, 
offering  extended  argument  on  subjects  long  debated  previ- 
ously and  supposedly  removed  from  the  realm  of  discussion 
at  the  conference.  But  at  the  same  time,  being  pressed  by 
their  necessities  to  make  terms  with  the  Western  nations 
if  possible,  they  proposed  a  mixed  commission  to  meet 
later  and  continue  the  study  of  the  relationship,  present 
and  future,  of  Russia  to  the  balance  of  Europe.  The 
Russian  proposal  was  counted  conciliatory  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  those  working  with  him. 

THE  HAGUE  PLAN 

Out  of  that  proposal  grew  the  plan  to  hold  at  The  Hague, 
beginning  the  middle  of  this  month,  the  sessions  of  an  inter- 
national commission  to  thresh  oui  the  Russian  situation 
and  make  recommendations.  That  is  the  net  of  the  con- 
centration of  the  major  nations,  upon  the  Russian  problem 
during  virtually  the  entire  Genoa  session.  The  other  prin- 
cipal project  in  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  mind — that  is,  the  10- 
year  European  truce,  modeled  somewhat  after  the  10-year 
naval  holiday  effectuated  at  the  Washington  Conference — 
was  not  carried  into  execution,  but  an  eight-mouth  truce 
v  as  arranged,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  permanent 
arrangement  of  long  duration.  For  the  rest,  the  Genoa 
Conference  was  marked  only  by  the  completion  of  the 
Husso-German  treaty  and  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissions  dealing  with  finance,  economies,  and  transport. 

When  the  overshadowing  Russian  question  was  definitely 
moved  to  The  Hague,  the  decision  being  announced  ou  May 
14  and  the  Genoa  Conference  adjourning  on  May  19.  strenu- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  have  the  United  States  participate. 
France  was  active  in  these  efforts,  since  there  was  a  certain 
likeness  in  the  position  of  the  United  States.  France  and 
Belgium,  and  on  May  13.  according  to  Genoa  dispatches, 
her  delegates  approached  this  government  through  Richard 
Washburn  Child.  American  Ambassador  to  Italy,  who  had 
acted  as  observer  at  Genoa.  Unfortunately,  some  misunder- 
standing arose,  and  for  a  time  the  impression  prevailed 
at  Genoa  that  the  United  States  would  be  at  The  Hague. 
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Meanwhile  u  formal  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  confer- 
ence was  extended  the  American  Government,  which  was 
promptly  declined  by  Secretary  Hughes  in  a  note  to  Premier 
Facta,  of  Italy,  president  of  the  Genoa  Conference.  In  that 
note  Mr.  Hughes  took  the  position  that  the  gathering  at 
The  Hague  would  be  only  a  continuation  of  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference, and  that  the  reasons  which  had  led  the  American 
Government  to  decline  the  Genoa  invitation  applied  equally 
to  the  invitation  to  The  Hague. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Hughes  reiterated  the  American  position — 
that  this  country  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
maneuvers  surrounding  the  Russian  situation,  and  that  as 
to  the  economic  phase  Russia  cannot  be  helped  to  her  feet 
until  and  unless  she  changes  her  system.  Mr.  Hughes  ex- 
plained that  this  country  would  be  willing  to  take  part  in 
an  international  inquiry  into  the  economic  situation  in 
Russia,  if  it  were  conducted  solely  as  a  scientific  undertak- 
ing, although  the  American  Government  thinks  the  facts  as 
to  Russia  that  would  be  developed  by  such  an  inquiry  are 
now  reasonably  plain. 

With  the  adjournment  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  there  was 
an  immediate  period  of  post  mortems.  M.  Barthou,  head 
of  the  French  delegation,  evidently  thinking  the  world 
would  count  the  conference  a  failure  or  only  a  slight  suc- 
cess, and  knowing  the  criticism  that  had  been  directed 
against  the  French  policy  toward  Russia,  declared  em- 
phatically that  France  had  repeatedly  stayed  in  the  con- 
ference when  circumstances  gave  her  opportunity  to  with- 
draw, and  asked  whether  that  would  have  been  the  French 
record  had  she  acted  in  other  than  perfect  good  faith  for 
the  success  of  the  conference.  In  this  country  the  drift 
of  official  opinion  was  that  the  conference  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, and  that  too  great  opportunity  had  been  given  Soviet 
Russia  to  bargain  for  diplomatic  recognition  and  for  what 
the  officials  regarded  as  an  impossibly  great  loan. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  not  on  the  French  or 
American  statesmen.  They  were  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  He, 
in  his  usual  exuberant  way,  had  set  numerous  high  stand- 
ards before  the  conference  by  which  the  success  of  it  was 
to  be  judged.  There  were  the  various  officials'  opinions 
that  it  either  had  been  a  failure  or  only  feebly  success- 
ful. There  appeared  articles  by  representative  British  and 
French  journalists  comparing  predictions  and  results.  What 
was  to  be  the  result  in  England?  everyone  asked.  Was 
Lloyd-George's  hour  of  defeat,  so  often  forecast,  finally  at 
hand?  Would  England  weigh  him  in  the  scales  and  find 
him  wanting? 

On  May  17,  when  the  conference  was  virtually  over, 
Viscount  Grey,  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Hudson,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Liberal  Foundation,  then  in  session,  had  fired 
a  broadside  against  the  Prime  Minister,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  typical : 

In  foreign  affairs  the  Washington  Conference,  convened 
and  conducted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
has  been  a  success.  Participation  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  it  was,  I  believe,  helpful,  and  provided  an  example 
to  be  followed  by  us  in  the  future.  The  Genoa  Conference, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  provided  an  example  of  what  should 
be  avoided.  Reconstruction  of  Europe  and  general  pacifica- 
tion are  urgent  and  admirable  objects.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  the  method  adopted  has  been  such  as  likely  from 
the  beginning  to  defeat  and  not  promote  these  objects. 

To  secure  the  end  desired,  a  close  understanding  with 
France  and  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  were  es- 


sential. I  cannot  believe  either  of  these  powers  would  not 
have  shown  genuine  good-will  had  they  been  consulted  be- 
forehand. The  outcome  would  then  have  been  some  method 
of  procedure  that  would  have  had  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  both.  The  Genoa  Conference  was  announced  as  a 
dramatic  surprise.  It  was  acclaimed  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Prime  Minister  as  his  personal  project  of  which  the 
success,  if  it  succeeded,  was  to  go  to  his  political  credit. 
The  impression  was  thus  created  that  it  had  some  con- 
nection, however  remote,  with  domestic  politics,  and  by  this 
unfortunate  beginning  its  chances  of  success  were  greatly 
impaired,  if  not  destroyed.  France  was  filled  with  distrust 
and  the  United  States  refused  to  participate  at  all. 

Somehow  or  other,  when  the  conference  met,  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Bolshevists  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
sj)ectlve  test  of  success ;  but  apparently  the  conference  had 
been  allowed  to  meet  without  any  attempt  to  make  sure 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Bolshevist  Government  would  really 
be.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  assume  this  attitude  would 
be  what  the  promoters  of  the  conference  desired.  The 
Genoa  Conference  thus  became  a  sort  of  political  inter- 
national gamble  and  its  proceedings  have  been  watched 
with  growing  anxiety  and  alarm. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  a  close  understanding  with 
France  and  the  good-will  of  the  United  States  are  the  only 
sound  beginning  and  foundation  of  economic  and  financial 
reconstruction  and  of  peace  which  all  nations  may  share. 
Both  of  these  essential  conditions  have  been  rendered  more 
difficult  or  less  likely  by  the  Genoa  Conference 

That,  from  the  veteran  and  greatly  respected  statesman 
and  diplomat,  proved  to  be  indicative  of  the  attitude  of 
numerous  old-school  British  figures,  among  them  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  But  three  days  after  Viscount, 
Grey's  shot,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  reached  London  and  was  given 
a  tumultuous  welcome.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
welcome  was  typical  of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

On  May  25,  one  week  and  one  day  after  the  publication 
of  the  Grey  letter,  Lloyd-George  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  gave  an  account  of  his  course  at  Genoa,  faced 
a  terrific  barrage  of  criticism  directed  by  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  replied  to  it  with  all  of  the  marvelous 
skill  that  has  sustained  him  in  so  many  difficult  places, 
and  won  endorsement  by  a  vote  of  2M5  to  26 — almost  ten 
to  one. 


The  Problem  of  Allied  Debts 

In  the  recent  session  of  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  in  Philadelphia  a  number  of  truly 
notable  addresses  were  delivered  that  found  little  attention 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  daily  press.  One  speech,  by 
R.  G.  Lefnngwell,  formerly  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  dealt  with  the  international  problem  of  the  debts 
due  the  United  States  from  other  nations  in  a  way  that 
should  be  noted  by  thoughtful  people. 

In  part,  Mr.  Lefh'ngwell  said  : 

There  is  pretty  general  agreement  that  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  depends  upon  four  things : 

1.  Peace  and  disarmament. 

2.  Balanced  budgets  and  honest,  money. 

3.  The  removal  of  international  trade  barriers. 

4.  The   settlement   of   international    war   debts,    including 
reparation. 

America  has  made  her  contribution  to  the  first  of  these  at 
the  Washington  Conference  in  the  program  for  naval  dis- 
armament. That  was  the  particular  form  of  disarmament 
that  touched  America  closely,  and  she  made  her  contribu- 
tion where  she  had  a  definite  interest  and  a  definite  part  to 
play.  Disarmament  in  Europe  must  be  preceded  by  the  set- 
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tlement  of  politic-ill  problems  in  Europe,  and  from  that  settle- 
ment America  has.  rightly  or  wrongly,  definitely  and  repeat- 
Vdly  declared  her  detachment. 

TARIFF  BAD  EXAMPLE 

The  removal  of  trade  barriers  in  Europe  is  inextricably 
interwoven  with  political  questions  there.  But  America  is 
setting  I : u rope  In  this  respect  the  worst  possible  example  by 
raising  her  own  tariff  wall.  The  American  farmer  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  amazing  view  that  he  will  get  a  better 
pi-ice  for  agricultural  products  if  a  tariff  is  enacted  which 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  Europe  to  pay  for  them. 

Tt  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  can 
come  by  relieving  Germany  and  driving  France  to  despera- 
tion. There  has  been  enough,  too  much,  of  a  disposition  to 
lecture  France,  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  far  too 
little  disposition  to  help  her.  France  is  the  great  sufferer 
from  the  war.  and  her  lamentable  policies  today  may  to  some 
extent  result  from  the  attitude  toward  her  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States — always  admonishing  her  and  never 
offering  her  a  way  out. 

PROBLEM  OF  INDEBTEDNESS 

The  problem  of  reparation  is  not  unrelated  to  the  problem 
of  interallied  indebtedness.  The  French  are  indisposed  to 
he  more  reasonable  and  generous  in  remitting  claims  which 
have  the  sanction  of  an  international  treaty,  against  the 
vanquished  enemy,  than  they  find  the  United  States  disposed 
to  be  in  remitting  claims  against  their  victorious  but  suffer- 
in-  ally. 

The  problem  of  interallied  indebtedness  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  made  more  difficult  by  our  national  habit  of  calling 
everything  black  or  white  and  insisting  on  a  yes-or-no 
answer  to  every  question.  Americans  tend  to  divide  them- 
selves into  two  groups — those  who  believe  that  all  the  debts. 
of  the  Allies  to  the  United  States  should  be  canceled  at  once 
out  of  the  whole  cloth,  without  any  ifs,  amis,  or  buts ;  and 
those — the  larger  number  today,  if  the  action  of  Congress  is 
any  indication  of  public  opinion — who  are  disposed  to  insist 
upon  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  in  every  instance 
and  without  the  remission  of  a  dollar. 

DEBTS  GRAVE  HANDICAP 

The  maintenance  of  these  debts,  notwithstanding  interest 
lias  not  been  paid  upon  them,  constitutes  a  grave  handicap 
to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  debtor  nations.  If  the  can- 
cellation of  bad  debts,  the  scaling  down  of  dubious  debts, 
and  the  forgiving  even  of  some  good  debts  could  be  used  to 
produce  advantages  greater  than  any  we  can  hope  to  receive 
by  persisting  in  our  present  stubborn  attitude,  by  all  means 
let  us  find  it  out. 

An  analysis  of  these  debts  probably  ought  to  be  made 
from  three  principal  points  of  view: 

1.  How  the  debts  came  to  be  created. 

2.  The  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay. 

.'I.  The  effect  upon  the  creditor  of  receiving  payment. 

The  debts  were  justly  created.  That  the  money  which 
America  provided  should  take  the  form  of  a  loan  was  proper 
and  right.  Had  America  given  the  money  away  instead  of 
loaning  it.  she  would  have  abandoned  a  system  wisely  initi- 
ated by  Great  Britain  and  France  themselves  and  pursued 
by  them  throughout  the  war — a  system  absolutely  essential 
to  any  reasonable  and  practical  division  of  war  burdens. 

HOW  LOANS  WERE  MADE 

Much  of  the  $10.000.000.000  was  loaned  after  the  declara-» 
tion  of  war  by  America,  when  England  and  France,  Italy 
and  Belgium  were  holding  the  line  in  Europe  waiting  for  us 
to  take  our  part.  During  the  early  mouths  of  the  war  the 
Allies  were  borrowing  from  us  $500.000,000  a  month  and  ask- 
ing for  more.  After  the  first  six  months,  however,  the  Allies 
were  no  longer  able  to  spend  dollars  in  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  of  $oOO.OOO,000  a  month  or  anything  like  it.  be- 
cause our  own  military  effort  was  absorbing  our  industrial 
life. 

Some  of  the  loans  made  by  the  United  States  were  made 
after  the  armistice.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ad- 


vances made  by  the  United  States  Treasury,  prepared  with 
a  view  to  showing  the  extent  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Allies  after  the  war  was  over  (actually,  though 
uot  technically)  on  the  basis  of  Treasury  daily  statements: 

To  and  including  Noveml>er  11,  1918,  Armis- 
tice Day $7,076,714,750.00 

Thereafter,  to  and  including  June  28,  1919, 

when  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed...  2,025,570.265.56 


Total  to  signing  of  peace $9,102,285,015.56 

350,720.914.09 


Thereafter  to  January  10,  1920,  the  effect- 
ive date  of  the  treaty 


Total  to  January  10,  1920 $9,453,005,929.65 

SOME  OF  ACCOUNTS  BALANCED 

My  impression  is  that  advances  subsequent  to  January  10, 
1920,  have  been  about  balanced  by  repayments  and  represent 
little,  if  any,  actual  cash  outgo,  but  rather  a  readjustment 
of  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  bor- 
rowing governments.  The  amount  of  obligations  of  foreign 
governments  representing  Treasury  advances,  less  repay- 
ments of  principal,  according  to  the  public-debt  statement  of 
January  31,  1922.  was  $9,434,346,829.24. 

These  figures  do  not  include  foreign  obligations  received 
on  account  of  sales  of  surplus  war  supplies  and  European 
relief. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay, 
diversity  appears.  Great  Britain  can  pay.  no  doubt,  in  the 
sense  that  she  can  meet  the  interest  charges  and  ultimately 
sell  her  own  or  private  securities  in  our  markets  to  an 
'amount  sufficient  to  lift  the  principal  of  the  debt :  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Great  Britain  can  pay  in  full  without 
such  disruption  of  her  internal  and  international  economy 
as  would  be  gravely  injurious  to  her  and  to  us. 

FRANCE'S  ABILITY  TO  PAY 

France  is  quite  right  In  her  position  that  her  ability  to 
pay  largely  depends  upon  her  ability  to  collect  from  Ger- 
many. Unless  France  can  make  collections  from  Germany. 
which  every  one  is  now  engaged  In  telling  her  she  can't  and 
shouldn't  make,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  France  can  make 
any  important  payments  to  the  Allies. 

Italy's  ability  to  pay  stands  in  much  the  same  position  as 
that  of  France,  except  that  Italy  has  less  to  hope  for  in  the 
way  of  collections  from  her  enemies. 

As  to  Belgium,  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  release 
her  and  accept  Germany's  obligation  in  lieu  of  hers,  so  far 
ns  concerns  pre-armistice  advances.  Sooner  or  later  we  are 
certain  to  recognize  that  moral  obligation,  which  rests  not 
merely  upon  the  tentative  arrangement  entered  into  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  but  upon  the  impregnable  foundation  of 
little  Belgium's  great  service  and  sacrifices  for  all  of  us. 
Belgium  is  a  highly  civilized,  densely  populated  country,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  can  make  important 
payments  on  account  of  her  international  war  debts,  incurred 
before  the  armistice,  independent  of  her  collections  from 
Germany. 

The  indebtedness  of  other  governments  than  those  which 
I  have  now  mentioned  is,  perhaps,  roughly,  half  a  billion 
dollars.  Some  of  it  is  collectible. 

HOW  DEBTS  MAY  BE  PAID 

In  considering  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay  and  the 
effect  upon  the  creditor  receiving  payment,  it  is  necessary  to 
recall  the  fact  that  international  payments  can  only  be  made 
jn  goods,  services,  gold,  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness,  and 
that  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  able  to  create  an  ex- 
port balance,  i.  e.,  export  more  of  these  than  it  imports,  that 
any  Ally  will  be  able  to  effect  payments  of  principal  or  in- 
terest upon  its  indebtedness  to  the  United  States. 

The  collection  of  the  debts  due  from  the  Allies  to  the 
United  States  will  tend  to  stimulate  imports  into  the  United 
States  and  discourage  exports  from  the  United  States,  thus 
reducing  America's  so-called  favorable  balance  of  trade,  or 
even  eliminating  it,  and  substitute  ail  "adverse"  balance. 
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WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  AMERICA 

No  doubt  America  and  the  world  can  adjust  themselves  to 
this  process  if  they  must.  But  the  process  means  that 
America,  underpopulated,  with  vast  territories  unexploited 
and  undeveloped,  shall  produce  less  than  it  consumes,  and 
that  Europe,  overpopulated  and  having  already  pretty  nearly 
reached  the  maximum  of  her  productivity,  must  produce 
more  than  she  consumes. 

The  collection  of  the  public  international  debts  of  the  Al- 
lies to  the  United  States,  principal  or  interest,  would  serve, 
then,  to  subsidize  imports  and  penalize  exports  from  the 
United  States,  to  reduce  prices  and  wages  here,  and  to  ex- 
aggerate the  existing  depression  and  unemployment. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  a  commission  created  by  Congress, 
with  adequate  power  to  consider  the  problem  of  interallied 
indebtedness — not  with  its  hands  tied  and  its  eyes  blind- 
folded. Such  a  commission  would  doubtless  take  into  ac- 
count also  the  question  whether,  if  disposed,  on  account  of 
any  of  the  considerations  previously  discussed,  to  consider 
making  some  concessions  in  respect  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Allied  governments  to  the  United  States,  it  might  not 
be  able  in  return  for  such  concessions  to  obtain  definite  ad- 
vantages by  imposing  reasonable  conditions. 

WOULD  SERVE  HERSELF 

What  is  really  needed  is  a  general  settlement  involving 
peace  and  disarmament,  balanced  budgets  and  honest  money, 
the  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national debts.  If  America  could  use  her  claims  against 
Europe  to  promote  so  happy  a  solution  of  Europe's  problems, 
she  would  render  herself  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  of 
all  services.  She  would  bring  to  an  end  the  period  of  world- 
wide calamity  which  began  nearly  eight  years  ago  and  has 
continued  through  years  of  disastrous  war  and  years  of 
equally  disastrous  peace.  She  would  reopen  her  own  mills 
and  factories,  return  the  unemployed  to  their  jobs,  and  re- 
store her  farmers  to  prosperity. 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS  IN  RUSSIA 

Of  very  great  importance,  it  is  probable,  is  what  is  de- 
scribed in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Moscow  as 
"the  fundamental  decree  of  the  Soviet  Government  recog- 
nizing property  rights  within  certain  limits,"  applicable  to 
citizens  of  Soviet  Russia  and  of  other  Soviet  republics 
The  dispatch  was  dated  May  24,  one  day  before  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  won  his  sweeping  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  issue  of  his  course  at  Genoa,  and  particularly  his 
dealings  with  Soviet  Russia  at  the  conference.  In  the 
debate  on  that  occasion  the  Prime  Minister  said  the  recog- 
nition of  property  rights  in  Russia  had  proceeded  far. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  Moscow  dispatch  follow : 

THE  DECREE 

The  decree,  which  is  entitled  "A  decree  concerning  the 
right  of  private  property,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  defended  by  the  courts  of  the  republic," 
permits : 

"Provision  No.  1. — The  right  of  property  in  buildings  in 
towns  and  rural  districts  which  are  not  municipalized  by 
local  Soviets  up  to  the  date  of  publication  of  this  decree,  and 
the  right  to  remove  such  buildings  and  to  transfer  to  any 
buyer  leasing  the  right  the  land  on  which  the  building 
stood.  (The  right  to  transfer  a  lease  does  not  cover  plots 
of  land  in  rural  districts.) 

"Provision  No.  2. — Terms  of  agreement  with  local  au- 
thorities managing  land  and  the  right  of  buildings  thereupon 
in  town  or  rural  districts  within  a  fixed  period  of  the  law, 
not  to  exceed  forty-nine  years,  with  the  same  periods  of 
rights  to  buildings  upon  these  plots. 

"Provision  No.  3. — The  right  of  private  property  in  'mov- 


ables,' which  includes  factories,  works,  and  trade  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  which  might  be  in  private  possession  ;  all 
sorts  of  implements  and  means  of  production,  agricultural" 
produce  and  industrial  produce;  goods  which  have  not  been 
exempted  from  private  exchange  by  special  laws,  and  money, 
capital,  and  articles  for  household  or  personal  consumption. 
(The  requisitioning  of  the  property  indicated  in  these  para- 
graphs, with  compensation  within  one  month  for  property 
removed  or  confiscated  at  the  average  market  price,  and  also 
uncornpeu sated  requisitioning,  should  be  allowed  only  by 
due  process  of  law.)" 

RIGHTS  TO  PAWN 

Rights  to  pawn  or  deposit  such  property  and  the  rights 
to  inventions,  copyrights,  trade-marks,  industrial  models 
and  designs,  within  limits  fixed  by  special  laws,  are  also 
provided  for. 

Provision  is  made  for  "the  right  to  inherit  by  will  by  law- 
ful spouses  and  direct-line  heirs,  within  limits  of  a  total 
amount  of  inheritance  of  10,000  gold  rubles  ($5,100.)  In 
special  cases  exceptions  from  this  right  will  be  allowed 
within  limits  foreseen  by  the  laws  " 

Under  the  heading  "Obligatory  Rights"  the  decree  grants 
"the  right  to  conclude  all  sorts  of  agreements  not  forbidden 
by  law,  and  among  them  agreements  for  the  rent  of  prop- 
erty, buying,  selling,  or  exchanging  rights ;  loans,  contracts, 
surety  insurance  in  limited  companies,  trusts,  bills  of  ex- 
change and  all  sorts  of  banking  and  credit  deals,  which 
agreements  receive  legal  force  and  enjoy  the  defense  of  the 
courts." 

Agreements  are  considered  void  if  they  are  made  by  per- 
sons deprived  of  their  legal  rights;  if  they  are  entered  into 
with  the  special  aim  of  opposing  or  avoiding  the  law  ;  if, 
regarding  the  transfer  of  articles  exempted  from  exchange, 
they  are  concluded  without  observing  the  forms  fixed  by 
law ;  and  if  they  are,  "such  agreements  as  obviously  are 
directed  to  harm  the  State." 

AUTHORITY  OF  COURTS 

The  courts  are  empowered  to  void  agreements  on  the 
demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  them  if  obtained  by  fraud 
or  threat  of  violence,  or  "when  one  side,  taking  advantage 
of  the  extremely  embarrassed  position  of  the  other  side, 
and  in  instances  of  excessive  exploitation,  the  court,  on  the 
request  of  one  side,  or  on  the  request  of  a  State  institution 
concerned  in  the  matter,  could  declare  the  agreement  void 
or  non-operative  for  the  future." 

The  articles  regarding  property  and  obligatory  rights  in- 
dicated are  declared  applicable  also  to  such  "juridical  per- 
sons as  are  acknowledged  by  law  as  workmen's  and  co- 
operative organizations ;  all  sorts  of  companies,  registered 
societies,  State  institutions  and  communities,  within  the 
limits  indicated  in  their  articles  of  regulations. 

"Note  No.  1. — Foreign  limited  societies,  companies,  &c.. 
may  obtain  the  rights  of  juridical  persons  in  federation 
only  upon  permission  of  the  persons  charged  with  this 
duty  by  the  council  of  commissars  or  its  organs. 

"Note  No.  2.- — Foreign  juridical  persons  who  do  not  have 
permission  to  conduct  operations  in  federation  will  have  the 
right  of  legal  protection  in  federation  upon  pretensions 
originating  outside  of  Russia  and  referring  to  claims  upon 
those  in  Russia,  but  not  otherwise  than  on  terms  of 
mutuality." 

The  law  further  provides  that  all  disputes  regarding  civil 
rights  should  be  settled  by  court  proceedings. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  with  us  in  America  the  Miliu- 
kovs  prophesying  the  end  of  the  present  Russian  crisis. 
They  tell  us  that  the  end  is  near.  Mr.  Miliukov  himself 
says :  "When  foreign  observers  of  the  present  Russia  tell 
me  that  nothing  can  happen  and  that  the  present  regime  is 
stable  because  there  is  no  force  there  to  overthrow  it.  their 
evidence  does  not  make  me  less  hopeful.  ...  I  know  the 
psychology  of  our  people.  And  I  say  to  all  who  want  to 
hear:  Russia  is  ripe  for  a  democratic  change.  The  change 
will  come.  It  will  come  soon.  What  will  emerge  from  it 
will  be — not  the  ancient  regime,  not  anarchy,  but  a  great 
democratic  Russia  of  tomorrow." 
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ONE  MORE  FRANCO-GERMAN  CRISIS 
PASSED 

At  the  time  Genoa  was  seething  in  the  perplexities  of  the 
Russian  problem,  the  persistent  reparations  question  took  on 
such  threatening  aspects  that  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  felt  called  upon  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
sort  of  safety-first  conference  of  their  own. 

The  Reparations  Commission  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Germany  in  which  was  a  demand  for  increase  in  taxes: 
Premier  Poincare  was  talking  publicly  in  militant  fashion; 
Germany  seemed  sullen  and  increasingly  defiant,  and  the 
long-talked  of  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  apparently 
again  was  imminent.  In  answer  to  the  proposal  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  signatories  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  France 
significantly  allowed  it  to  be  known  on  May  6  that  she 
would  not  attend  until  after  May  31,  by  which  time  the 
German  course  would  be  known. 

But  on  May  30  it  was  stated  in  Paris  that  the  danger  was 
past — for  the  moment,  in  any  event.  The  Germans  had  made 
a  reply  to  the  ultimatum  of  the  Reparations  Commission 
which  was  deemed  satisfactory.  The  reply  was  acceptance 
of  the  demands  of  the  commission,  coupled  with  a  provision 
that  Germany  must  be  aided  by  a  large  international  loan. 
This  provision,  it  appears,  was  not  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
the  Reparations  Commission,  but  it  was  not  disposed  to 
stress  that  point,  looking  upon  .it  more  or  less  as  a  detail. 

The  German  note  to  the  commission  was  quite  explicit. 
In  part,  it  was: 

THE  PROMISE 

The  German  Government,  determined  to  make  the  most 
strenuous  endeavors  to  prevent  any  further  increase  in  the 
floating  debt,  is,  however,  convinced  that  in  the  present 
financial  conditions  such  efforts  cannot  be  carried  through 
unless  Germany  receives  reasonable  assistance  in  the  way 
of  a  foreign  loan.  Provided  such  assistance  becomes  avail- 
able without  undue  delay,  the  German  Government  will 
undertake  to  deal  with  the  question  on  the  following  basis  : 

The  amount  of  the  floating  debt  as  it  stood  on  March  31, 
1922,  is  from  now  on  to  be  the  normal  maximum.  If  at  the 
end  of  June  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent  month,  the 
amount  exceeds  the  normal  maximum,  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  repayment  of  the  ex<vss  within  three  mouths 
following  by  means  of  excess  receipts  or  by  raising  credits 
otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  giving  rise  to  fiduciary  in- 
flation. 

The  German  Government  promises  that  in  case  the  maxi- 
mum is  exceeded  again  it  will  endeavor  to  impose  new 
taxes  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference.  Pending  the 
receipt  of  the  proposed  foreign  loan,  however,  the  govern- 
ment asks  that  the  floating  debt  may  be  increased  in  paper 
marks  to  the  equivalent  of  payments  of  foreign  currency 
made  and  to  be  made  since  March  31.  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

From  time  to  time  encouraging  reports  have  come  from 
the  committee  of  international  bankers  who  are  studying 
the  feasibility  of  making  Germany  a  great  loan.  J.  P. 
Morgan  is  one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  the  work  of  this 
committee.  There  is  an  apparently  increasing  opinion  that 
if  Germany  can  be  given  aid  in  that  manner  she  may  be 
able  to  strengthen  her  producing  and  selling  organization 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  remove  much  of  the  doubt  now 
entertained  of  her  ability  to  pay  reparations. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  belief  manifest  in  many  quarters, 
that  the  reparations  should  be  scaled,  is  not  making  great 
headway  at  the  moment  to  realization.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 


made  it  plain  in  his  recent  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  purposes  to  continue  to  work  with  France, 
despite  their  numerous  misunderstandings.  And  to  work 
with  France  means  agreement  to  the  present  reparation 
rate.  Before  going  to  Genoa,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  clearly 
stated  a  sympathy  with  France  in  this  matter. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THK  SULGRAVE  INSTITUTION  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  with  its  American  headquarters  at 
233  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  pushing  its  organiza- 
tion generally  throughout  the  world.  The  purposes  of 
the  institution  are,  broadly,  to  foster  friendship  and  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  between  English-speaking 
peoples,  but  eventually  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work 
to  include  all  nations  of  good-will.  It  aims  to  spread 
information  of  the  arts  and  practices  of  peaceful  inter- 
course ;  to  bring  together  into  a  closer  community  of 
interests  those  societies,  associations,  and  general  or- 
ganizations, together  with  all  individuals,  that  are  en- 
gaged in  any  work  which  tends  toward  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Anglo-Saxon-Celtic  point  of  view,  culture, 
laws,  and  related  institutions.  Its  permanent  program 
includes  the  maintenance  in  England  of  Sulgrave  Manor, 
the  ancestral  home  of  George  Washington ;  the  exchange 
of  ministers  and  college  instructors,  the  interchange  of 
working  newspaper  men,  the  exchange  of  scholars  among 
secondary  schools,  the  establishment  of  Sulgrave  Insti- 
tution lectureships,  and  the  circulation  of  publications, 
including  The  Sulgrave  Review.  The  executive  chair- 
man of  the  American  branch  is  John  A.  Stewart  and  the 
secretary  is  Andrew  B.  Humphrey.  The  officers  are 
conducting  a  campaign  for  funds  and  members. 

FROM  THE  MONTHLY  CIRCULAR  of  the  National  Peace 
Council  of  London  we  learn  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Pollard  has 
resigned  as  secretary  of  the  council,  and  that  Benjamin 
C.  Spoor,  member  of  Parliament,  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Pollard  spent  some  time  in  Washington 
during  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament. 
From  the  circulars  we  gather  the  impression  that  peace 
activities  are  carrying  on  in  England.  The  22d  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  London  during 
the  last  week  in  July.  The  Women's  International 
League  conducted  an  Easter  Vacation  School,  with  lec- 
tures by  Dr.  Foerster,  of  Munich.  The  League  has 
opened  an  International  House  at  55  Gower  Street,  Lon- 
don. The  "No  More  War"  movement  is  quite  active. 
The  French  Democratic  Union  for  Universal  Peace, 
Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lucien  le  Foyer,  has 
aroused  interest  among  the  peace  workers  of  England. 
The  council  is  planning  to  organize  a  series  of  confer- 
ences on  social  and  international  reconstruction  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  Peace  Congress  in  July. 

THE  ANCIENT  ACCEPTED  SCOTTISH  RITE  of  Free 
Masonry  in  the  United  States  has  sent  delegations  to  the 
International  Conference  of  Supreme  Councils  of  the 
World  at  Lauzanne,  Switzerland.  The  delegates  are 
charged  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  restore  better 
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feeling,  a  mote  complete  understanding,  mid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  permanent,  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

IRELAND  STILL  is  IN  TORMKNT.  It  is  a  year  now,  lack- 
ing one  month,  since  King  George  went  to  Ireland  and 
made  his  gesture  for  peace.  Progress  was  so  rapid  there- 
after, the  reign  of  order  that  followed  suspension  of  the 
incredible  horrors  was  so  beatific  to  Ireland  and  to  those 
who  watched  and  pitied  her,  that  it  seemed  impossible 
blood  could  be  shed  in  the  old  way  again.  But  it  has 
been  shed  in  that  way,  not  so  much  of  it,  it  is  true,  but 
far  too  much.  And  now  and  again  it  has  seemed  that 
insanity  was  to  rule  throughout  the  island  once  more. 

The  extraordinary  obstacles  and  dangers  that  confront 
the  leaders  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  will  be  shown 
by  half  a  dozen  newspaper  headlines,  taken  more  or  less 
at  random  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks : 

May  17 — "Irish  Continue  Efforts  for  Peace.  Bail 
Eireann  Debates  Deadlock  in  Committee,  but  Reaches 
No  Decision." 

May  20— "Irish  Parties  Agree  to  Election  in  June 
and  Coalition  Rule.  Collins  and  De  Valera  Arrange 
Compact  to  Avoid  a  Trial  of  Strength.  Terrorism  Grips 
Ulster." 

May  23 — "Dublin  Plans  Reprisal  for  Ulster  Raids. 
Dublin  Fears  Revenge  on  Protestants  as  a  Result  of 
Catholics'  Arrest.  Sinn  Fein  Approve  Peace  Agree- 
ment." 

May  29 — "Joint  Conference  with  Irish  Delayed.  Brit- 
ish Cabinet  Committee  Considers  Issues  and  May  Call 
Full  Cabinet.  Called  Grave  and  Urgent." 

May  30 — "North  Ireland  Is  Invaded  by  Sinn  Fein 
Army.  British  Regulars  Reinforce  Ulster  Troops  Near 
Border.  Artillery  Sent  from  England." 

NEWS  FROM  SOFIA  is  that  the  Bulgarian  Peasants' 
Congress,  •  said  to  have  been  organized  by  the  cabinet 
against  the  bourgeoisie,  is  a  practical  failure.  The  Con- 
servatives and  Royalists  are  reported  to  be  correspond- 
ingly elated.  Only  11,000,  instead  of  an  expected 
50,000,  of  the  peasants  appeared  in  the  city,  according 
to  the  dispatches.  Those  who  came  have  demonstrated 
in  the  scheduled  orderly  manner,  displaying  banners  in- 
scribed with  such  sentiments  as  "The  People,  Not  the 
King,  Should  Rule"  and  "Close  the  Universities." 

ON  MAY  30  THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  was  notified- 
by  the  Japanese  ambassador,  Yukichi  Obata,  that  his 
government  had  decided  to  move  its  troops  from  Han- 
kow. The  Japanese  garrison  at  Hankow  has  been  main- 
tained for  years,  the  excuse  being  that  it  was  needed  to 
protect  Japanese  interests  along  the  Yangtze  Valley. 
Minister  Obata  stated  that  the  action  was  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  However,  he  took  occasion  to  urge  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  be  on  guard  against  violations  of  the 
rights  of  foreigners. 

THAT  PART  OF  THE  PROBLEM  of  reestablishment  of 
Mexico  to  full  standing  in  the  family  of  nations,  which 
turns  upon  her  financial  relations,  may  be  solved  by  the 


confcri'iur  started  on  June  2  in  New  York.  Adolfo  dc 
la  Huerta.  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Obregon  Cabinet, 
met  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.:  Ed- 
ward R.  Peacock,  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  J.  Chevalier, 
of  the  Banque  of  Paris  et  DCS  Pays  Bas,  and  E.  W.  R. 
Masson,  of  the  Credit  Lyonnaise.  Paul  Van  Schwabsh, 
of  I.  Bleichroder  and  Co.,  of  Berlin,  will  represent  Ger- 
man creditors.  It  is  stated  that  Mexico  has  funds  in 
hand  to  pay  interest  on  her  debts.  American  Govern- 
ment officials  have  privately  expressed  failure  to  under- 
stand why  payments  have  not  been  made. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  MAY  saw  the  formal  passing  of 
Arthur  James  Balfour  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  through  so  many  years  lie  has  been  a  power  and  a 
terror  in  debate,  as  Prime  Minister,  as  Minister  in  the 
Coalition  Government,  or  as  a  leader  of  opposition,  to 
the  innocuous  desuetude  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
must  have  felt  that  his  race  was  run,  his  work  was  done, 
and  that  henceforth  his  part  was  to  bo  ornamental  and 
to  ponder  pensively  on  the  past.  He  is  now  the  Earl  of 
Balfour,  the  peerage  following  hard  upon  his  acceptance 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  of  knighthood,  after  his 
successful  work  for  Britain  in  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. 

One  of  the  dispatches  describes  in  the  following  lan- 
guage the  ceremony  attending  his  seating  in  the  Lords : 

The  chamber  and  peeresses'  galleries  were  crowded  and 
the  House  of  Commons  adjourned  temporarily  while  old 
friends  and  political  associates  rushed  in  for  a  view  of  the 
oath-taking.  A  bright  sunshine  fell  on  the  gorgeous  scarlet 
robes  of  the  new  peer  and  his  sponsors,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  the  Earl  of  Selbourne,  as  the  procession  passed  through 
the  House  in  accordance  to  ritual.  After  the  reading  of 
lengthy  documents  and  the  writ  of  summons,  the  Earl  of 
Balfour  took  his  seat. 

THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALTY  in  May  announced  that  of 
9,450  officers,  1,835  were  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
(reduction  in  personnel  caused  by  the  Naval  Treaty.  The 
number  is  not  as  large  as  was  expected.  None  of  the 
(admirals  is  retired,  but  many  will  leave  the  service  in  a 
year  or  two  because  of  age.  The  list  of  officers  retired 
includes  119  captains,  200  commanders,  no  lieutenant- 
Commanders,  407  lieutenants  who  are  graduates  of  the 
naval  school,  and  703  lieutenants  or  men  of  lower  rank, 
not  graduates  of  the  school,  many  of  them  promoted 
from  the  enlisted  personnel  during  the  war.  The  total 
of  the  line  officers  retired  is  1,429.  The  others  retired 
are  245  engineers,  101  accountants,  and  60  marines. 

PERHAPS  NO  NOTED  MAN  has  fallen  upon  misfortune 
with  so  few  expressions  of  sympathy  as  Horatio  Bottom- 
ley.  For  many  years  a  turbulent  figure  in  British  poli- 
tics, journalism,  and  finance,  he  has  been  convicted  of 
fraud  in  the  sum  of  150,000  pounds.  The  frauds  were 
largely  upon  poor  people,  who  became  members  of  the 
Victory  Bond  Clubs  organized  during  the  war  ostensibly 
to  give  those  of  little  means  a  chance  to  lend  to  their 
government.  Bottomley  was  noted  as  the  editor  of  John 
Bull,  a  sensational  and  scandal-mongering  paper,  one  of 
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the  features  <>f  wliich  was  a  sustained  .scurrilous  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Some  years  ago  Bottomley  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  principal  British  spreader  of 
poison  against  the  United  States.  In  English  politics 
lie  was  an  unscrupulous  demagogue. 

THK  IM  KiU'AiiUAMKXTAKY  I'xiox  is  circulating 
copies  of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  dated  February  21.  Tile  issue  includes  a  discus- 
sion in  the  Swiss  Council  of  States  on  the  International 
Labor  Organization ;  draft  conventions  limiting  hours 
nf  work  in  industrial  concerns  and  affecting  the  employ- 
ment <>f  wi imeii  before  and  after  childbirth,  and  other 
information  useful  to  those  following  international  work 
in  the  improvement  of  labor's  conditions. 

THK  NK\V  i  tiN.-riTiTiox  FOK  EGYPT  has  been  framed 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  por- 
tions of  it  made  public.  The  political  divisions  of  the 
ruimtry  arc  to  remain  as  at  present.  States  and  coun- 
ties are  called  respectively  mouderiehs  and  markaz. 
The  Sudan  has  been  incorporated  uin  Egyptian  terri- 
tory'' and  forms  a  single  State,  subject  only  to  the 
authority  of  King  Fuad.  The  right  of  petition,  relig- 
ious freedom,  equality  before  the  law,  civil  and  political 
rights,  eligibility  for  all  to  public  offices  and  honors,  are 
all  provided  for.  All  people  of  Egyptian  nationality 
belonging  to  racial,  religious,  or  political  minorities  have 
tlie  same  rights  and  guarantees  as  any  other  person  of 
Egyptian  nationality,  especially  in  what  concerns  the 
establishment  of  social,  religious,  benevolent,  or  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  use  of  their  own  language. 
The  status  of  the  armed  forces  is  to  be  determined  by 
legislation. 

THE  COMMITTKI:  ox  Kin  (  ATIOXAL  PI'BLICITY  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace,  with  headquarters  at  2ST  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  recently  taken  a  canvass  of  a 
limited  number  of  societies  interested  in  international 
peace  and  justice,  requesting  an  interchange  of  views  as 
to  the  advisability  of  united  and  continuous  action  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  taking  part  in  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  The  theory  is  that 
the  Harding  Administration  will  act  upon  it  when  pub- 
lic sentiment  gives  promise  of  national  support. 

The  committee  suggests,  first,  an  impartial  nation- 
wide newspaper  poll  on  the  question :  second,  after  the 
newspaper  poll  shall  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  excite 
public  interest,  to  secure  expressions  by  ballot,  or  in 
other  ways,  by  national.  State,  and  city  chambers  of 
commerce  and  commercial,  financial,  industrial,  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  other  bodies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  committee  believes  that  such  demonstrations 
of  sentiment,  fairly  obtained  and  strongly  decisive  one 
way  or  the  other,  would  be  an  unmistakable  expression 
to  the  Government  of  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people.  The  committee  says  that  these  suggestions  are 
frankly  offered  to  induce  other,  and  perhaps  better,  sug- 
gestions in  the  hope  that  some  practical  and  far-reaching 
effort  may  be  soon  under  way.  It  inquires :  "Is  now  the 
opportune  time  for  the  mover" 


LETTER  BOX 


COMRADE  : 


I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  recently  l>een  promi- 
nently in  the  Knglish  press,  signed  by  many  of  our  most 
representative  people,  leaders  in  politics,  labor,  religion,  and 
in  social  life. 

You  will  see  that  it  proposes  that  "No  More  War"  demon- 
strations should  be  held  in  this  country  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  simultaneously  with  the  demon- 
strations that  have  become  the  custom  in  some  countries  on 
the  continent. 

We  are  immediately  forming  organizations  in  all  the  large 
towns  to  prepare  for  these  demonstrations. 

We  a]>|ic;il  to  you  to  co-operate  with  us.  so  that  one  great 
cry  may  be  sent  up  throughout  the  world,  making  it  clear 
that  the  will  of  the  people  of  every  nation  is  that  there  shall 
lie  "no  more  war." 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  action  you  may  decide  to  take 
in  your  country? 

With  heartiest  greetings  to  all  our  comrades,  on  lielmlf  of 
the  "No  More  War"  International  Movement. 

H.  RUN  HAM  BROWN. 

"NO  MORE  WAR"  INTERNATIONAL  DEMONSTRATIONS 

SIR:  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  on  the  continent  to 
make  the  week-end  preceding  the  anniversary  of  the  out- 
break  of  the  war  an  occasion  for  demonstrating  the  will  of 
the  people  to  end  war  forever.  Both  in  France  and  Ccrmany 
large  gatherings  were  held  last  year,  many  thousands  of 
people  marching  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  par- 
ticipating  in  mass  demonstrations  in  the  public  squares  and 
parks.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  movement  this 
ye.-ir  to  other  countries,  so  that  a  simultaneous  manifesta- 
tion of  the  desire  for  "no  more  war"  may  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  feature  of  the  gatherings  on  the  continent  has  been  their 
representative  character.  In  the  German  demonstrations. 
for  instance,  political,  religious,  industrial,  professional,  aud 
educational  bodies  of  very  different  shades  of  opinion  par- 
ticipated, and  it  is  our  hope  that  equally  representative 
gatherings  may  be  organized  in  Britain  this  year.  The  sole 
object  will  be  to  express  the  general  detestation  of  war  and 
longing  for  peace.  Those  taking  part  will  differ  as  to  ways 
and  means,  but  they  will  in  common  assert  the  simple,  over- 
whelming determination  of  the  people  that  there  shall  l>e  no 
more  war. 

The  proposal  is  that  great  popular  processions  and  demon- 
strations should  be  held  in  this  country  on  (or  about)  Sat- 
urday. July  29.  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as  representa- 
tive as  possible,  it  is  intended  to  call  conferences  in  London 
and  other  towns  to  appoint  the  necessary  committees  to 
make  the  arrangements.  We  trust  that  the  movement  will 
be  supported  by  every  organization  which  desires  an  end  of 
war.  and  by  all  men  and  women  of  good-will.  A  united  ex- 
pression of  the  earnest  desire  of  all  peoples  for  no  more  war 
would  have  an  incalculably  good  effect  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  International  friendship  at  this  critical  period. 

Those  who  are  interested  should  write  to  the  secretary 
"No  More  War"  Demonstrations  Provisional  Committee,  3(M 
High  Holborn,  London.  W.  C.  1. 
Faithfully  yours. 

(Signed  by  various  representatives  of 
the  churches,  labor,  ex-service  men. 
women,  and  literary  and  scientific 
organizations.) 


To  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR:  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  under  war  pressure  turned  prophet. 

Said  he.  "\\'e  are  learning  many  things  in  this  war." 
.  .  .  Speaking  of  Britain's  allies,  he  continued  :  "We  shall 
never  meet  as  foreigners  again.  Foreigners  no  more;  there 
Is  a  common  cause,  a  common  table,  a  common  larder,  a 
common  coal  cellar.  .  .  .  and  from  the  common  cause 
we  shall  have  a  common  brotherhood,  which  will  be  the 
surest  guarantee  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
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mon  of  all  races,  creeds  and  nationalities,  to  the  owl  of  all 
time.  Here  we  are  daily  sharing  our  bread.  •.  .  .  shar- 
ing our  government,  sharing  even  our  hearts'  best  blood  with 
nearly  the  whole  world."  etc. 

How  delightful,  how  possible,  tlmt  sounded!  Yet.  Mr. 
Editor,  hardly  has  reconstruction  time  come,  but  here  are 
these  same  everlasting  friends  "snarling  at  each  other's 
heels."  insulting  and  defying  their  hearts'  best  brother." 

What's  the  remedy?  One  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
proved  efficiency!  In  five  words.  "The  United  Slates  of 
Europe." 

The  simplicity  and  cllicioney  of  uniting  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  on  tins  continent,  proved  in  Canada,  proved  in 
Australia,  proved  wherever  tried.  "(Jet  together"  goes! 

Present  diversity  of  governmental  forms  need  be  no  in- 
superable bar.  States  overflowing  with  loyalty  to  their 
royalties  could  elect  their  present  monarchs  their  future 
presidents,  and  their  pr&sent  nobles  their  coming  senators. 

Economic  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  could  proceed 
apace,  as  the  expenses  of  war  and  navy  departments,  and 
'of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  could  be  brought  to 
an  irreducible  minimum  or  nil ! 

Aloofness  and  selfishness  have  failed!  "(Jet  together" 
would  succeed  ! 

EDWARD  BERWICK. 

PACIFIC  C,KO\K.-M(ireh  2.  1022. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

AMEHICAN  I"OKTKAITS.  1S75-1!MK>.  By  (laninliel  Until  fonl. 
Houghton.  Mifttin  Co..  Xew  York.  I1]),  i-xiii.  1-24!).  In- 
dex and  notes.  $.'!..""><  I. 

The  period  between  J1S75  and  1!KK)  is  a  fascinatingly  fertile 
field  for  men  who  study  men.  In  every  walk  there  were 
masterful  men.  to  use  an  overworked  and  not  always  mean- 
ingful term — men  of  romantically  venturesome  natures  de- 
voting themselves  to  polities,  to  finance,  to  letters,  to  art. 
To  that  field  Mr.  Bradford  has  gone  and  has  picked  eight 
of  the  most  arresting  figures  for  portrayal.  What  more 
charming  prospect  than  to  be  invited  to  a  discussion  of  the 
realities  in  the  lives  of  Mark  Twain.  Henry  James.  .Tames  (J. 
Blainc.  .1.  McNeil  Whistler.  Henry  Adams.  Sidney  Lanier. 
(Jrover  Cleveland,  and  Joseph  Jefferson? 

Sometimes,  as  the  reader  sits  with  Mr.  Bradford,  he  sus- 
pects the  author  is  not  quite  settled  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
some  of  the  subjects:  that  he  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
to  emphasize  this  or  the  other  line  in  a  given  portrait.  But 
mainly  Mr.  Bradford  is  very  sure  of  bis  man  and  of  his 
values,  and  to  that  general  sureness  is  added  a  very  capable, 
thoughtful  workmanship.  An  illustration  is  in  the  closing 
sentences  of  his  portrait  of  Henry  Adams: 

"Simple  and  quiet  as  Adams  himself  was  in  his  daily  life." 
writes  Mr.  Bradford,  "the  thing  he  most  mistrusted,  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually,  was  simplicity \nd  be  dis- 
liked simplicitynJeeause  it  was  the  key  to  all  his  difficulties, 
as  he  himself  perfectly  well  knew.  He  spent  his  life  tramp- 
ing the  world  for  education:  but  what  be  really  needed  was 
to  be  de-educated,  and  this  also  be  was  quite  well  aware  of. 
He  needed  not  to  think,  but  to  live.  It  was  easier  to  sit 
back  and  proclaim  life  unworthy  of  Henry  Adams  than  it 
was  to  lean  forward  with  the  whole  soul  in  a  passionate,  if 
inadequate,  effort  to  make  Henry  Adams  worthy  of  life. 
.  .  .  And  even  higher — and  humbler — authority  than  Mary 
Lyon  declared  that  we  must  become  as  little  children  if  we 
would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Perhaps  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  take  this  as  the  last  word  of  educa- 
tion, after  all." 

And  there  are  such  soundly  informing  passages  as  the  one 
in  the  portrait  of  Cleveland,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  "it  is 
evident  that  the  esthetic  element  of  religion  would  not  have 
had  much  appeal  for  Cleveland.  And  in  purely  esthetic 
matters  he  was  even  less  responsive.  It  is  interesting  and 
curious  to  think  that  a  man  who  had  such  a  vast  influence 
and  held  such  a  prominent  position  should  have  been  utterly 
cut  off  from  emotional  pleasures  which  mean  the  sweet  of 
life  to  so  many  people.''  Again,  it  is  seldom  that  a  pen 
portrait  captures  the  attention  so  completely  and  imme- 


diately as  Mr.  Bradford's  picture  of  Whistler,  beginning: 
"The  problem  with  Whistler  is  to  reconcile  a  great  artist 
with  a  little  man." 

The  book  should  be  read.  When  it  is  laid  down,  there  will 
be  a  richer  background  for  understanding  of  the  mighty  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century:  also,  there  will  have  been  sev- 
eral happy  hours. 

I.\  THE  CI.ITCII  OF  CiKcr.MSTA.NCK.  My  own  story.  By 
il  liut't/lar.  in  eolliilioration  H'ith  Malcolm  II".  l>arix.  1  >. 
Appleton  &  Co..  New  York.  In  two  parts.  Pp.  1-272. 

The  idea  of  this  book,  called  the  "Mark  Twain  burglar's 
story  of  his  own  life,"  is  not  new.  There  have  been  other 
first-hand  expositions  of  the  lives  of  men  who  turned  to 
crime.  But  there  is  an  unusual  value  in  this  book,  first, 
because  it  is  notably  well  written,  although  Mr.  Davis  says 
that  it  is  practically  in  the  burglar's  own  words:  second, 
because  there  is  real  observation  and  thought  in  what  the 
burglar  has  to  say — there  is  a  genuine  realism  in  it.  "In 
the  Clutch  of  Circumstance"  starts  with  the  life  of  a  Gor- 
man  orphan  boy.  cruelly  abused  by  an  uncle  who  also  was 
his  guardian  :  of  the  escape,  the  final  landing  in  America. 
the  moral  collapse  under  pressure,  and  so  on.  through  the 
arrest,  the  "third  degree."  and  into  prison.  Looking  back- 
ward from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who  had  succeeded  in 
reforming,  the  burglar  draws  the  conclusion  that  kindness, 
not  harsh  penalties,  is  the  sure  corrective  in  such  cases  as 
his.  That  sounds  very  conventional.  But  it  ought  not  to 
keep  one  from  reading  the  book,  for  there  is  meat  in  it.  well 
prepared. 

WKAI.TH  AND  INCOME  OF  TIIK  AMEUK  A.N  PEOPLE.  By  Walter 
Rattan  liif/allx.  <;.  II.  Merlin  Co..  York.  Pa.  I 'p.  i-ix. 
1-:121.  Appendices  and  index. 

Here  is  an  unusually  useful  work.  Mr.  Ingalls.  leader  in 
mining  and  metallurgical  enterprises,  has  made  a  survey  of 
the  material  affairs  of  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States,  and 
has  set  down  bis  conclusions  in  a  clear  and  helpful  way. 
He  thinks  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  escape  the 
pains  of  the  post-war  conditions  the  sooner  by  knowing  some- 
tiling  about  their  affairs  and  about  what  happened  to  them. 
In  his  work  are  chapters  devoted  to  production  of  com- 
modities, the  wealth  of  the  I'nited  States  with  respect  to 
foreign  debts  and  investments,  the  wealth  of  the  country 
with  respect  to  internal  enterprises,  intangible  wealth,  gain* 
and  losses,  national  income,  division  of  income,  and  other 
subjects  of  kindred  importance. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  Americnn  1'eace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
l>ast  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  libertj,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  1'eace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences ;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law ;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes: 

Ail  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods: 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council : 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe:  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council: 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower    the   Administrative    Council    to    appoint 
other   committees   for   the   performance   of   such    duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever  feasible  and   practicable,   in    their   own 
disputes,  and   to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
nnd  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound   to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add   to  its  members,   to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council : 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to   the   contrary,   to   submit   them   to   the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be   referred   to  the  Permanent  Court   of  Arbitration   when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by   judges   of   their   own   choice,   appointed   for   the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an    international   court    of   justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and.  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  nnd  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law.  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for    the   decision    of   all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to   apply    international   law    to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To   furnish   their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction  in   their   international   obligations   and   duties,    as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives: 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective:  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind''  nnd  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  Hie 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  uftrr- 
tmces  of  this  magazine  ts  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  notify  the  friend?  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  that  their  contributions  arrived  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  assure  the  $15,000,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  offer  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  Indeed,  the  amount  was  oversub- 
scribed bv  some  $850.00. 


THE  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
has  offered  to  give  to  the  American  Peace  Society, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1922,  a  sum  equal 
to  its  revenue  from  other  sources  to  and  including 
$15,000.  This  is  the  third  year  that  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  has  made  this  gener- 
ous joffer. 


THE  Ninety-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  now  available. 
Besides  the  list  of  officers,  the  report  of  the  President, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, it  contains  the  revised  Constitution  and  By-laws 
of  the  Societv ;  also  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  annual 

• 

dinner,  in  Washington,  May  26,  1922.    This  report  can 
be  had  upon  application. 


A  CAUSE  OF  THE  WORLD  UNREST 

EVERY  ONE  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  world-wide 
unrest.  The  murder  of  Walther  Rathenau,  the 
German  Foreign  Minister,  June  24,  is  but  one  evidence 
of  a  prevailing  lawlessness.  There  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400  political  murders  in  Germany  since 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  War  exists  in  Ireland, 
the  Levant,  Egypt,  India,  China.  One  asks,  Why  has 
the  Gandhi  movement  in  India  reached  such  propor- 
tions? Why  has  England  felt  obliged  to  release  her 
control  in  Egypt?  Why  this  shedding  of  blood  in 
China?  Why  the  murder  of  the  leading  statesman  and 
the  change  of  government  in  Japan?  Why  these  cries 
out  of  Korea,  Australia,  Haiti,  Mexico,  the  Philippines  ? 
Why  these  revolts  in  the  East  against  the  dominion  of 
the  white  man?  One  may  properly  add,  Why  the 
devastating  struggle  between  "classes"  around  the 
world  ? 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  simpler  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Frazier  Hunt,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  "The  Rising  Temper  of  the  East,"  tells  the  story. 
Mr.  Hunt  says: 

"The  story  of  the  revolt  against  white  domination  by 
India's  three  hundred  million  is  the  story  of  the  unrest 
of  but  one-third  of  the  billion  black,  brown,  and  yellow 
men  of  the  awakening  East.  This  that  follows  is  the 
story  of  another  discontented  third — of  the  great  Mo- 
hammedan millions  scattered  from  the  provinces  of 
India,  through  the  historical  passes  of  the  Himalayas, 
across  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  over  the  Nile  and 
into  Egypt,  and  across  the  great  stretches  of  northern 
Africa. 

"They,  too,  are  tired  of  domination.  They,  too,  are 
tired  of  their  subservience  to  Europe.  They,  like  the 
millions  of  ignorant,  half-hungry  Hindus  of  India,  want 
to  run  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  and  they  do  not 
care  if  it  is  less  efficient  or  less  modern  or  less  'civilized' 
than  the  way  of  their  European  masters  and  tutors. 
They  are  willing  to  admit  the  superiority  of  much  of 
western  civilization,  but  they  want  to  be  choosers  them- 
selves." 

The  thing  that  men  are  demanding  is  the  thing 
France  helped  Greece  to  achieve  at  Navarino  October  20, 
1827.  It  is  the  thing  favour  aimed  to  achieve  for  Italy. 
It  is  the  thing  for  which  American  revolutionaries  fought 
from  K?G  to  1?8;5.  Men  have  tried  to  phrase  this  thing. 
They  have  called  it  variously  the  "Declaration  of  the 
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Rights  of  Man,"  the  "Declaration  of  Independence," 
this  or  that  pronunciamento.  It  was  the  "pithy  for- 
mula'' of  Napoleon  III,  phrased  for  Bismarck  by  the 
Prussian  minister  then  in  Paris:  "The  right,  possessed 
by  all  peoples,  freely  to  choose  their  own  nationality." 
Mr.  Hazen,  writing  in  the  April  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  speaks  of  the  fundamental  task  of 
France  during  the  nineteenth  century  as  "the  gradual 
and  sure  development  of  the  notion  of  democracy."  The 
Egyptians  call  it  istiklad,  the  Russians  svoboda,  the 
Koreans  mansai,  the  men  of  India  swaraj.  Men  and 
Avomen,  fathers  and  mothers  of  children,  are  demanding 
class  equality,  color  equality,  political  equality. 

The  underdogs  are  sometimes  willing  to  remain  un- 
derdogs; but  they  are  not  as  willing  as  formerly  that 
their  children  shall  grow  up  to  be  underdogs.  There  is 
a  demand  for  universal  education,  a  no-uncertain  de- 
mand from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  including  the  dark- 
est portions.  The  attempts  to  disseminate  civilization 
by  means  of  force  are  failing.  They  are  doomed  increas- 
ingly to  fail.  Ideas  cannot  be  driven  from  men's  heads 
by  bayonets  nor  projected  into  them  by  bullets.  Ideas 
spring  from  conscious  needs.  Just  now  the  idea  prevails 
everywhere  that  there  must  be  better  homes,  and  better 
food,  and  better  education  for  the  better  children  longed 
for  by  the  "ordinary  people"  making  up  the  millions  of 
the  world. 

The  pounding  tides  of  turmoil  splashing  against  the 
shores  of  the  world  will  recede  only  as  these  hopes  are 
gratified.  It  is  good  for  all  of  us  that  the  submerged 
peoples  are  struggling  for  this  freedom.  Out  of  their 
dreams  and  contests  and  sacrifices  the  paternalisms, 
foreign  dominations,  the  impositions  of  force  will  pass 
increasingly  away,  for  men  today  everywhere  demand 
self-government. 

As  they  have  discovered  in  India,  even  "good  govern- 
ment is  no  substitute  for  self-government."  The  arro- 
gant and  the  domineering  will  to  power  met  its  Waterloo 
on  the  frontiers  of  France.  Exploitations  are  meeting 
their  just  deserts  in  factory  and  State,  East  and  West- 
Doctors,  missionaries,  teachers,  engineers,  financiers, 
statesmen,  trained  leaders,  are  our  hope  in  the  contest 
against  the  spirit  of  greed,  conquest,  and  loot. 

Speaking  of  the  Old  East,  Mr.  Hunt,  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  quote  again,  says: 

"These  ancient  millions  will  not  stop  with  the  victory 
of  nationalism;  they  will  go  on  and  on,  dreaming  and 
demanding  and  finally  gaining  more  victories  for  them- 
selves— for  the  peons  and  the  taos  and  the  ryots  and  the 
fellaheen  and  the  peasants  and  the  coolies  of  the  world. 
They  will  gain  more  rice  and  better  homes  and  all  the 
precious  things  of  real  freedom. 

"And  those  will  be  glorious  days." 


IT  OUGHT  NOT  TO  BE  NECESSARY 

IT  OUGHT  not  to  be  necessary  for  Germany  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  of  the  colored  French  troops  from 
the  occupied  zone  along  the  Rhine.  They  should  be 
withdrawn.  They  should  never  have  been  sent  there. 
Being  there,  they  should  be  withdrawn  voluntarily  by 
the  French  authorities.  That  they  are  there  at  all  is  due 
to  one  of  the  blunders  which  have  rendered  no  service  to 
French  prestige.  We  have  been  told  from  time  to  time 
that  these  colored  troops  have  been  withdrawn.  This 
evidently  is  not  the  case. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  unwisdom  of  having 
these  troops,  representing  French  might,  in  German 
territory.  Troops  do  not  always  behave  themselves  ac- 
cording to  canonical  standards — a  fact  evidently  as  true 
of  colored  soldiers  as  of  white.  A  correspondent  writes : 

"So  long  as  the  French  military  and  civil  authorities 
maintain  this  'black  disgrace'  in  the  occupied  German 
sections,  no  peaceable  spirit  can  take  root  among  the  Ger- 
man people.  At  present,  it  is  true,  the  Gauls  have  the 
power  and  can  impose  any  kind  of  indignity  upon  the 
Germans:  this  condition,  however,  will  end  some  time: 
and  then  look  out  for  a  reckoning.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that,  for  their  own  final  salvation,  they  should  change 
their  tactics,  should  realize  that  these  things  cannot  go 
on  forever." 

The  writer,  a  German  sympathizer,  of  course,  adds : 
"Why  don't  you  advise  your  Gallic  friends  to  be  more 
careful,  and  not  willfully  invite  a  punishment  which  is 
sure  to  come?"  While  this  correspondent  is  a  distinct 
"pro-German,"  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  American  citizen 
and  a  well-known  business  man.  If  that  be  the  view  to 
which  he  has  arrived,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  picture  the  mental  reactions  of  German 
citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  colored  soldiers  are  in 
the  Ehineland.  Major-General  Henry  T.  Allen,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  army  of  occupation, 
told  representatives  of  the  Associated  Press,  under  date 
of  June  1(>,  that  the  presence  of  troops  of  "lower  civiliza- 
tion" under  the  conditions  of  military  occupation  is 
undesirable,  not  only  in  the  Ehineland,  but  anywhere. 
General  Allen  said  that  most  of  the  black  units  have 
already  departed.  All  of  the  Senegalese  have  gone  and 
only  a  part  of  the  Madagascar  troops  remain.  However, 
the  General  says  there  are  about  15,000  colored  troops 
still  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Germans  resent  the  presence  of  these  troops  as 
"an  awful  crime  against  the  white  race."  They  point 
out  that  in  certain  sections  of  civilized  countries  "when 
a  colored  man  outrages  a  white  woman,  he  is  lynched 
without  more  ado."  The  Germans  complain  that  they 
have  no  redress.  They  point  out  that  up  to  the  begin- 
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ning  of  1921  the  police  records  show  forty  cases  of  at- 
tempted rape  by  colored  soldiers,  seventy  of  accom- 
plished rape,  twenty  cases  of  other  sexual  crime,  not  to 
mention  scores  of  other  cases  of  sexual  misdemeanors. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  black  soldiers  push  white  women 
from  the  footpaths,  assisting  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
rifles;  that  the  number  of  colored  bastards  is  steadily 
increasing  in  Germany ;  that  unmentionable  crimes  have 
been  and  still  are  committed  by  these  colored  troops. 
Little  wonder  that  Germans  speak  of  these  matters  with 
bitterness.  A  communication  before  us  reads: 

"Do  the  other  white  nations  of  the  world  know  about 
this?  It  must  really  be  doubted,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
believed  that  they  should  have  no  fellow-feeling  for  the 
disgrace  which  is  being  perpetrated  on  us,  and  thus  on 
all  white  people.  .  .  .  You.  members  of  the  white 
race,  help  us  to  free  our  women  and  children  from  the 
hell  in  the  occupied  district  into  which  they  have  been 
cast  by  the  black  and  colored  hordes  of  Africa !  .  .  . 
Englishmen,  we  have  sufficient  pride  in  us  to  bear  stoic- 
ally the  distress  inflicted  on  us  as  the  vanquished,  with- 
out crying  for  help;  but  outrages  on  the  bodies  of  our 
white  women  and  children  we  will  not  submit  to.  You 
have  taken  our  weapons  from  us.  Give  them  back  to  us, 
or  help  us  by  the  weight  of  your  voices  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  darkest  crime  ever  committed  in  the  world's  his- 
tory— the  black  horror.  Help  us,  if  you  have  any  feel- 
ing for  the  awful  disgrace  which  is  being  done  to  our 
white  women  on  the  Rhine  by  the  eager  lust  of  African 
saviiL 

We  are  offering  no  brief  for  German  or  French.  We 
are  not  criticizing  the  African  soldiers.  Our  thought  is 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  remind  the  clever 
French  people  of  the  uucleverness  of  maintaining  these 
colored  troops  on  German  soil.  To  say  the  least,  it  is, 
in  the  language  of  Major-General  Henry  T.  Allen, 
''undesirable." 


PALESTINE  FOP  THE  PALESTINIANS? 

PALKSTIXI-:  is  one  of  the  danger  points  of  the  world. 
The  facts  are  comparatively  simple.  The  total  pop- 
ulation of  this  land  of  9,000  square  miles  is  approxi- 
mately v  70,000,  of  whom  600,000  are  Moslems,  80,000 
Jews,  .84,500  Christians,  with  less  than  6,000  Druzes. 
and  a  few  Samaritans.  Jerusalem,  a  Turkish  city  since 
151  T.  surrendered  to  the  British  forces  December  9, 
1!M7.  Naturally,  production,  industry,  banks,  and  the 
like  have  been  carried  on  by  the  770,000  persons  owning 
and  controlling  the  affairs  of  that  land.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed— at  one  time  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  of  Great 
Britain,  a  little  later  by  President  Wilson,  of  the  United 
States — that  Palestine  should  be  the  home  of  the  Jews. 
There  are  sentimental  reasons  why  such  a  plan  seems 
desirable.  Upon  closer  examination,  however,  the  diffi- 


culties seem  insurmountable.  Naturally,  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  are  opposed.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  resident  Christians.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  the  Palestinian  Jews  are  also  just  as  much 
opposed.  Of  course,  this  is  all  perfectly  natural.  These 
770,000  persons  occupy  the  country,  own  the  land,  and 
run  the  business.  The  prospect  of  outsiders  coming  in, 
crowding  out  the  natives,  setting  up  schools  where  no 
language  but  Hebrew  is  allowed,  has  disturbed  and  in- 
censed essentially  the  entire  population. 

The  Italian  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  recently 
voiced  the  Vatican's  uneasiness  over  the  custody  of  the 
holy  places  in  Palestine,  and  has  asked  for  a  larer  repre- 
sentation on  the  international  commission  set  up  by  the 
Allies  for  the  general  control  of  these  venerated  spots. 
The  proposed  change  of  Palestine  into  a  home  for  the 
Jews  will  start  other  Christian  centers  to  wondering. 

But  this  is  not  a  very  serious  matter  as  yet.  It  may 
never  be  a  serious  matter.  The  real  danger  lies  else- 
where: the  difficulties  extend  deeper.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  during  the  war  Germany  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Moslem  world.  The 
Moslem's  reply  to  the  German  request  was  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Koran,  the  holy  war,  when  waged,  must  be 
waged  against  all  Christianity  and  not  against  a  part 
only.  Thus  the  German  effort  failed.  The  war  being 
over,  the  objection  raised  by  the  Moslems  at  that  time 
is  no  longer  tenable.  Christian  Europe  is  face  to  face 
with  the  Moslem.  Much  depends  upon  the  tact  with 
which  both  sides  approach  their  common  difficulty.  It 
is  not  tact  for  Europe  to  incense  the  600,000  Moslems 
in  Palestine.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  a  torch  to  the 
tinder  of  the  entire  Moslem  world. 

This  is  a  real  situation.  When,  on  August  10,  1920, 
Turkey  renounced,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  her  sovereignty  over  Palestine,  and  when,  some 
four  months  later,  the  "mandate"  for  Palestine  was  in- 
trusted to  Great  Britain,  the  British  administration 
announced  its  object  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  national  home  in  that  land.  This  was  strictly 
in  accord  with  the  Balfour  declaration  of  November  2, 
1917,  which  favored  the  establishment  of  such  a  home. 
Of  course,  the  resolution  set  forth  that  nothing  should 
be  done  prejudicial  to  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine ;  but,  as  a 
practical  proposition,  to  establish  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  without  injury  to  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  people  already  resident  there 
seems  impossible. 

True,  an  Advisory  Council  has  been  organized,  made 
up  of  the  heads  of  the  principal  government  depart- 
ments, together  with  ten  "unofficial"  members — four 
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Moslems,  three  Christians,  and  three  Jews.  We  are  told 
that  the  purpose  of  this  council  is  to  establish  "self- 
governing  institutions  in  Palestine."  Both  the  British 
Government  and  the  Palestinian  administration,  which 
is  but  an  arm  of  the  British  Government,  have  recog- 
nized the  World  Zionist  Organization  as  the  agency  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  their  effort  to  establish  in  Palestine 
the  Jewish  national  home.  With  all  regard  to  the  con- 
summate skill  of  British  statesmen  in  far-away  sections 
of  the  world,  one  can  but  wonder,  under  the  circum- 
stances, what  is  to  become  of  this  effort  in  Palestine  to 
set  up  "self-governing  institutions."  The  behavior  to- 
ward Palestine  has  been  no  small  influence  upon  the 
uprising  in  India.  One  can  but  wonder  what  the  end  of 
all  this  attempt  to  impose  one  race  upon  another  can  be. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  PER- 
MANENT COURT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  United  States  will  wish  to  make 
use  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice. The  fact  that  it  is  a  direct  product  of  the  League 
of  Nations  need  not  and  ought  not  to  interfere  with  our 
accepting  this  agency  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Let  us  recall  the  facts.  The  draft  scheme  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  court  represented  the  handiwork 
of  a  committee  of  jurists  laboring  at  The  Hague  in  June 
and  July,  1920.  The  scheme  was  adopted,  with  modifi- 
cations, by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
subsequently  by  the  First  Assembly  of  that  body.  Eleven 
judges  and  four  deputy  judges  were  elected  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  League,  by  joint 
action  of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  September  14, 
1921.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  eleven  judges  and 
the  four  deputy  judges : 

Judges: 

M.  Eafael  Altamira  (Spain). 

Prof.  Dionisio  Anzilotti  (Italy). 

M.  Ruy  Barbosa  (Brazil). 

Prof.  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamente  (Cuba). 

Viscount  Robert  Bannatyne  Finlay  (Great  Britain). 

M.  Max  Huber  (Switzerland). 

M.  Loder  (Netherlands). 

Mr.  John  Bassett  Moore  (United  States  of  America). 

M.  Didrik  Galtrup  Gjedde  Nyholm  (Denmark). 

Dr.  Yorosu  Oda  (Japan). 

M.  Charles  Andre  Weiss  (France). 

Deputy  Judges: 

M.  Frederik  Valdemar  Nikolai  Beichmann  (Norway). 

M.  Demetre  Negulesco  (Roumania). 

M.  Wang  Chung  Hui  (China) . 

M.  Michel  Yovanovitch  (Serb-Croat-Slovene  State). 


Contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of 
jurists,  compulsory  jurisdiction  is  denied  to  the  Court. 
That  is  to  say,  in  case  of  dispute  between  two  States  the 
plaintiff  State  cannot  compel  the  defendant  State  to 
appear  before  the  Court;  neither  can  the  plaintiff  State 
be  heard  before  the  Court  without  consent  of  the  defend- 
ant. That  is  what  is  meant  when  we  say  that  the  Court 
lias  no  compulsory  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  provided, 
however,  that  two  or  more  States  accepting  the  Court 
may  accept  and  adopt,  for  all  or  for  certain  classes  of 
disputes,  the  principle  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  as  be- 
tween themselves.  Some  twenty  States  have  signed  this 
compulsory  jurisdiction  clause  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  a 
large  number  of  whom  have  also  ratified  it.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  optional  clause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  without  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  would  be  little  improvement  upon  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  in  1899. 

This  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  held 
its  first  session  at  The  Hague  January  30,  1922.  The 
Court  set  itself  forthwith  about  the  business  of  complet- 
ing preparations  for  the  first  ordinary  session,  opening 
June  15,  1922.  It  has  drawn  up  its  rules  of  procedure 
and  appointed  members  of  its  special  chambers,  such  as 
a  Chamber  of  Summary  Procedure  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases  as  required,  a  Chamber  of  Labor  Questions, 
and  a  Chamber  competent  in  matters  relating  to  Transit 
and  Communications.  The  terms  of  the  judges  com- 
posing the  Chamber  of  Summary  Procedure  expire  at 
the  end  of  1922.  The  terms  of  the  judges  appointed  to 
the  Labor  and  Transit  and  Communications  end  at  the 
close  of  1924.  We  are  now  informed  that  the  rules  of 
the  Court  deal  with  its  constitution  and  work,  including 
such  matters  as  the  term  of  office  of  the  judges  and  their 
order  of  precedence,  the  convocation  of  deputy  judges, 
the  appointment  of  judges  from  nations  parties  in  a 
given  case  where  such  parties  are  not  already  represented 
on  the  Court,  the  election  and  duties  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  and  of  the  Registrar  and  the  like. 
Rules  have  also  been  adopted  governing  such  matters  as 
the  dates  and  hours  of  sitting,  the  order  of  hearings,  the 
method  of  arriving  at  decisions. 

It  appears  that  every  member  of  the  Court  who  is 
present  at  a  deliberation  is  obliged  to  give  a  reasoned 
opinion,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  to  be  based  on 
the  conclusions  adopted  after  the  final  discussions  of  the 
various  opinions  expressed  by  the  members.  It  further 
appears  that  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  procedure  does 
not  preclude  the  adoption  by  the  Court  of  such  other 
rules  as  may  be  proposed  by  the  parties  concerned.  It  is 
arranged  that  time  limits  may  be  fixed,  having  regard, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  agreements  between  the  parties. 

To  be  brought  before  the  Court,  a  suit  must  be  pre- 
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sen  ted  by  a  notification  of  a  special  agreement  or  com- 
liroinis  between  the  parties;  or,  in  case  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction,  by  application  filed  with  the  Court.  The 
notification  or  application  will  indicate  whether  the  full 
Court  or  one  of  the  chambers  is  to  deal  with  the  case; 
and,  further,  whether  or  not  assessors  provided  for  in 
the  statute  are  to  be  present.  In  cases  outside  summary 
procedure,  the  Court  fixes  the  time  limits  within  which 
the  pleadings  must  be  filed,  including  cases,  counter- 
cases,  and  replies.  If  a  case  is  brought  before  the  Court 
by  the  method  of  application,  the  Court  communicates 
the  fact  to  the  other  party,  who  is  entitled  to  reply.  If 
the  respondent  fails  to  reply,  the  Court  may  pass  judg- 
ment by  default;  as  we  would  say  in  America,  the  case  is 
decided  ex  parte. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  written  proceedings  the 
President  is  empowered  to  fix  a  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  oral  proceedings,  which  consist  of  the  hear- 
ing of  witnesses  and  the  presentations  of  counsel.  It  is 
provided  that  the  Court  may  make  arrangements  for 
hearing  witnesses  out  of  court.  At  any  time  during  the 
proceedings  the  parties  to  the  dispute  may  conclude  an 
agreement  and  withdraw  from  court;  but  ordinarily  a 
judgment  constitutes  the  termination  of  the  procedure. 
From  the  judgment  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  an  applica- 
tion for  revision  may  be  granted  if  warranted  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  relevant  facts.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  intervention,  either  by  an  actual  party  to  the  dispute 
or  by  a  signatory  to  a  convention  the  interpretation  of 
which  is  in  question.  This  provision  for  intervention 
provides  for  the  exercise  of  influence  upon  an  interpre- 
tation outside  the  subject-matter  of  the  dispute  itself. 
Fur  this  purpose  it  is  provided  that  the  Court  may  in- 
struct the  Registrar  to  hold  the  cases  and  counter-vases 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  of  any  State  entitled 
to  appear  before  the  Court,  while  in  the  Chamber  of 
Summary  Procedure  cases  may  be  speedily  disposed  of 
by  special  agreement  between  the  parties.  The  intention 
is  that  a  decision  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  two  writ- 
ten documents  only,  one  by  each  party.  Aside  from  the 
outstanding  principle  that  the  Court  exists  to  render 
judgments,  it  is  empowered  also  to  furnish  advisory 
opinions  upon  request  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Under  the  rules,  it  is  planned 
that  the  Court  shall  give  opinions  only  in  case  of  ques- 
tions stated  in  precise  terms  and  relating  only  to  actual 
events. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Council  a  definite  pro- 
cedure was  adopted  making  the  Court  available  to  all 
nations.  A  general  rule,  applicable  to  all  cases,  has  been 
adopted  whereby  the  States  not  members  of  the  League 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  may  be 
parties  to  proceedings  before  the  Court  on  condition  that 
they  shall  have  previously  deposited  a  declaration  ac- 


cepting the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  undertaking 
to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  its  decisions  and  not  to 
resort  to  war  against  a  State  complying  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court.  Such  States  may  fulfill  the  require- 
ment by  either  a  particular  or  a  general  declaration.  In 
case  of  a  general  declaration,  a  State  is  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;  but 
unless  there  is  a  special  arrangement,  States  which  have 
signed  the  optional  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction 
will  not  be  required  to  treat  such  a  State  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  States  not  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  Court  must  pay 
their  share  of  the  expenses. 

These  facts  are  enumerated  somewhat  at  length  for 
the  reason  that  the  United  States,  under  Article  35  of 
the  "Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,"  is  entitled  to  make  use  of  this  Court,  and  be- 
cause the  United  States  of  America  will  at  no  distant 
date  wish  to  make  use  of  it.  While  Article  34  of  the 
statute  provides  that  "only  States  or  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  can  be  parties  before  the  Court." 
Article  35  provides  that  "the  Court  shall  be  open  to  the 
members  of  the  League  and  also  to  States  mentioned  in 
the  Annex  to  the  Covenant."  This  last  clause  includes 
the  United  States  of  America,  because  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  first  nation  mentioned  in  the  Annex 
to  the  Covenant.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  under  the 
new  rules  laid  down  by  the  Council  at  the  May  meeting, 
the  Court  is  made  "available  to  all  nations."  True,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  deposit  a  declaration  ac- 
cepting the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  this  declaration  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Court  or  with  the  League  of  Nations.  If  it  must  be 
deposited  with  the  League  of  Nations,  the  dose  may  be 
stronger  than  the  United  States  can  swallow.  So  far, 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  take  any  kind  of  medi- 
cine from  that  quarter.  It  will  probably  continue  so  to 
do  for  some  time  to  come.  If,  however,  the  rule  is  that 
the  declaration  would  have  to  be  filed  simply  with  the 
Court  itself,  then  there  is  little  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  delay  such  a  declaration  longer.  We  suppose 
it  to  be  true  that  should  the  United  States  wish  to  de- 
posit such  a  declaration  with  the  court  it  would  have  to 
pay  its  share  of  the  expenses  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
That's  another  serious  matter.  But  we  fancy  that  the 
League  would  be  willing  to  let  the  money  be  deposited 
with  the  Court  itself,  if  by  so  doing  the  United  States 
could  be  brought  to  make  use  of  the  Court. 

Be  all  these  things  as  they  may,  the  outstanding  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice now  at  The  Hague.  Nothing  can  be  lost,  much  may 
be  gained,  if  the  United  States  were  to  accept  this  visible 
expression  of  the  world's  longing  for  justice  between 
nations,  and  to  make  use  of  it  as  the  need  may  arise. 
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THE  REVISION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF 
VERSAILLES 

THE  DEMAND  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles is,  we  judge,  greater  today  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  It  must  be  generally  agreed  that  that 
instrument  must  be  the  main  cause  for  most  of  the 
ills  that  the  world's  flesh  has  fallen  heir  to.  Naturally, 
Germany  believes  that  the  treaty  should  be  revised; 
indeed,  she  bases  her  demands  for  a  revision  on  every 
conceivable  ground. 

There  is  one  fact  about  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which 
seems  to  have  received  little  emphasis.  That  fact  is 
that  it,  unlike  other  treaties,  was  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  legal  procedure,  and  drawn  to  make  legal  pro- 
cesses among  nations  possible.  True,  the  victorious 
nations  have  reserved  unto  themselves  the  right  to  judge 
in  their  own  cases;  but,  as  certain  of  the  Allies  have 
pointed  out,  the  nations  insist  upon  just  that  right,  pro- 
viding in  their  codes  that  cases  shall  be  decided  by  the 
State  through  its  paid  officials.  If  it  be  acknowledged 
that  international  law  is  little  better  than  tradition  and 
precedent,  the  Versailles  Treaty  may  be  said  to  be  an 
attempt  to  remedy  this  by  introducing  legal  procedure 
between  the  nations.  Accepting  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles at  its  face  value,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish justice  by  legal  procedure,  the  corollary  is  self- 
evident,  namely,  that  if  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  to 
be  revised  it  must  be  revised  legally.  All  nations 
recognize  the  nature  of  legal  procedure.  While  former 
peace  treaties,  based  on  might,  have  been  looked  upon 
as  final  and  incapable  of  revision  except  by  war,  this 
cannot  be  said  to  be  true  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Before  us  is  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Von  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Kanner,  entitled  "Der  Rechtsiveg  zur  Revision  des 
Friedensvertrags  Wegen  Neu  Aufgefundener  Beweis- 
mittel — The  legal  way  to  a  revision  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  consideration  of  newly  discovered  evidence. 
In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Kanner,  a  journalist  of  Vienna, 
points  out  that  the  idea  of  revising  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles in  a  legal  manner  is  not  a  plaything  of  idle 
lawyers,  but  a  vital  necessity  of  the  public  conscience, 
especially  of  the  Western  democracies.  He  points  out 
that  under  well-known  principles  of  jurisprudence  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  being  based  on  law,  is  open  to  revision 
ob  noviter  reperta.  Applying  his  argument  to  a.  con- 
crete situation,  he  points  out  that  Germany  should 
call  for  a  reopening  of  the  case  against  her,  showing 
that  new  evidence  has  been  found,  and  that  the  verdict 
as. to  her  guilt  should  be  revised.  He  says  the  noviter 
reperta  are  at  hand,  that  they  should  be  made  public 
to  all  the  world,  and  that  the  Entente  should  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reopen  the  case.  That,  he  says,  is  the 


advantage  Germany  can  gain  from  the  legal  idea  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

To  get  the  force  of  the  argument  here,  let  us  sum- 
marize Dr.  Kanner's  facts.     After  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  a  Commission,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members  and  representing  all  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated   Powers,   was   appointed   to    investigate   the 
cause  of  the  war,  particularly   the  question   of   guilt. 
This  Commission  acted  as  judge  and  jury,  examining 
all  the  evidence  at  hand.     There  was,  however,  certain 
evidence  which  was  not  at  hand.     The  Central  Powers 
had  not  published  their  secret  documents  at  the  time 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission,  March  29,  1919.     For 
example,  the  Austrian  Red  Book,  consisting  of  three 
volumes,  and  the  German  White  Book,  consisting  of 
four  volumes,  were  not  published  until  late  in   1919, 
after  the  peace  had  been  ratified.     While  these  "books" 
contained  much  to  justify  the  verdict  against  the  Cen- 
tral   Powers,    they    contained    facts    which    warrant    a 
revision  by  the  Commission  of  its  verdict.     From  these 
books  it  appears  that  Berlin  could  have  stopped  the 
war  by  a  hint  to  Count  Berchtold  prior  to  July  5,  1914. 
After  that  date  nothing  could  have  prevented  Berch- 
told from  starting  hostilities.     From  these  sources  of 
information  it  is  also  clear  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment refused  all  mediation  of  the  Entente  Powers,  but 
only  up  to  the  night  of  July  27.     For  three  days  after 
that  Germany  assisted  the  Entente   in  their  attempts 
at  mediation  with  Vienna.     It  was  Vienna  that  refused 
mediation.     While  Austria-Hungry  expressed,  on  July 
31,  its  willingness  to  discuss  with  Russia  the  Serbian 
note,  this  expression  was  qualified  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  meaningless.     The  new  evidence,   according  to 
Dr.  Kanner,  because  of  which  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
if  it  is  a  legal  instrument  in  fact,  ought  to  be  revised, 
is  as  follows:  Twice,  namely,  in  November,  1912,  and 
in  July,  1913,  William  II  refused  to  start  a  world  war; 
but  when  Francis  Joseph  wrote  the  third  time,  William 
II  gave  his  consent,  July  5,  1914.     When,  during  the 
night  of  July  27,  William  II   learned  about   Serbia's 
yielding  reply  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum  he  tried  his 
best  to  prevail  upon  Austria  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  the  Entente;  but  in  vain.     It  was  Francis  Joseph 
who  wanted  war.     The  last  offer  from  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  based  upon  the  premise  of  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities    against    Serbia.     But     Berchtold,    Forgach, 
and  Hayas  decided  that  such  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  out  of  the  question.     On  the  evening  of  July  30, 
William  II  addressed  Francis  Joseph  directly,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  yield  and  to  accept  England's  offer; 
but  he  was  notified  on  the  morning  of  July  31   that 
Austria  had  ordered  general  mobilization,  and  at  noon 
the  German  Emperor  gave  his  consent  to  a  declaration 
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of  war.  The  ultimatums  to  Russia  and  France  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  point  is  that  this  unyielding  attitude  of  Vienna 
remained  unknown  to  the  world  at  large  until  the  end 
of  lyiy.  Xot  knowing  of  this  attitude  of  Vienna,  the 
investigating  Commission  of  eleven  put  the  entire  blame 
on  Germany,  basing  their  verdict  on  the  English  Blue 
Book,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Kanner,  himself  an  Austrian,  states  that  Austria's 
willingness  to  start  direct  negotiations  with  Russia, 
which  negotiations  were  said  to  have  been  frustrated 
by  Germany,  is  but  another  evidence  of  Count  Berch- 
told's  game  of  flimflam. 

This  new  evidence,  while  not  changing  the  crime  or 
the  verdict,  ought,  says  our  Austrian  writer,  to  change 
the  judgment  stipulating  the  amount  of  punishment. 
Therefore  the  judgment — that  is  to  say,  the  Peace 
Treaty — should  be  revised. 

The  Entente  cannot  permit  a  revision  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  on  economic  grounds,  as  such  a  revision  would 
lead  to  new  complications,  rendering  their  statesmen 
ridiculous.  But  the  Entente  can  revise  the  treaty  on 
legal  grounds.  If  it  were  to  revise  the  treaty  on  legal 
grounds,  the  results  would  be  the  feeling  of  legal  secur- 
ity over  the  entire  world.  It  would  prove  conclusively 
that  in  international  life,  as  well  as  in  national  life, 
the  law  is  the  only  protection  of  the  weak.  A  peace 
treaty  revised  on  legal  grounds,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
legal  judgment,  would  revive  the  confidence  in  our  civili- 
zation, now  all  but  shattered  by  the  World  War. 

If  the  Entente  should  refuse  to  revise  the  treaty  in 
the  light  of  the  newly  discovered  evidence,  then  the 
treaty  becomes  legally  void.  The  legal  basis  of  the 
Entente  upon  Germany  is  destroyed. 

This  argument  by  Dr.  Kanner,  insisting  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  against  Germany 
should  have  been  directed  against  Austria,  and  that 
therefore  legal  injustice  has  been  perpetrated,  throws 
a  new  monkey-wrench  into  the  international  machinery. 
We  are  not  in  position  to  pass  upon  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  this  Austrian  gentleman,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested to  emphasize  the  retroactive  significance  of  the 
principle  set  forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  that  it  is 
a  legal  document  aiming  to  establish  a  legal  system  for 
the  use  of  the  nations.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  Treatv 
of  Versailles,  such  a  legal  system  has  been  set  up,  it 
may  be  worth  while  for  our  foreign  offices  to  allow 
their  minds  to  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  revising 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  means  of  the  legal  instru- 
ments which  it  itself  has  set  up.  If  the  new  facts 
demand  a  revision  of  the  verdict  of  guilt,  the  revision 
of  the  treaty  might  as  well  begin  there.  Faith  in  justice 
would  be  strengthened  by  such  a  procedure. 


THE  SHEATHING  OF  THE  SWORD— 
A  PAGEANT  OF  PEACE 

IT  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  worthier,  more  satis- 
factory and  helpful,  educational  emprise  than  for  a 
nation  to  reincarnate  from  time  to  time  its  ideals  in 
pageantry.  June  10,  1922,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
athletic  field  of  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster, 
Maryland,  the  initial  performance  of  the  pageant  "The 
Sheathing  of  the  Sword,"  written  and  directed  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Elderdice,  was  given  before  a  large  and  appre- 
ciative audience.  It  was  an  inspiring  success.  As  Miss 
Elderdice  says  in  her  foreword: 

"The  history  of  the  world's  peace  movement  is  not 
recorded  exclusively  in  the  minutes  of  national  covenants 
and  disarmament  conferences.  It  is  chronicled  likewise 
in  picture-writing  ami  stone  carving,  in  song  and  cere- 
monial, in  the  spoken  word  and  the  living  deed.  No 
one  can  tell  when  the  movement  first  began.  Perhaps 
it  commenced  with  the  burying  of  the  hatchet  some- 
where back  in  the  shadows  of  the  Stone  Age.  But,  at 
any  rate,  we  know  that  it  had  reached  sufficient  momen- 
tum to  gain  expression  through  a  mighty  prophet  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah.  And  in  the  history  of  Herodotus  we 
find  the  following  recorded  as  the  cult  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  time  of  Xerxes'  invasion:  'I  believe  in  one  blood, 
one  speech,  one  cult,  one  congruous  way  of  living/ 

"In  'The  Sheathing  of  the  Sword/  I  have  endeavored 
to  select  from  the  different  ages  a  few  significant 
historical  episodes  that  lend  themselves  to  pageantry. 
Peace  in  panoply  has  been  my  quest — Peace  heralded 
by  song,  attended  by  art,  crowned  by  humanity. 

"Some  of  the  discoveries  that  came  while  pursuing 
this  research  have  proven  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
For  instance,  Athletics  has  been  revealed  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  Peace.  The  story  of  Iphitus,  who  revived  the 
Olympic  Games  in  884  B.  C.  for  the  purpose  of  ending 
war,  so  impressed  the  ancient  Greeks  that  they  recorded 
the  i-vent  on  a  discus  and  preserved  it  thus  for  centuries. 
Then,  too,  it  was  interesting  to  find  that  Rome — even 
martial  Rome — decreed  a  national  festival,  by  order  of 
Senate  and  Emperor,  when  the  altar  to  Pax,  the  diety 
of  peace,  was  dedicated.  And  the  last  grand  council  of 
the  Indian  chieftains  has  impressed  me  as  a  monumental 
climax  to  the  drama  that  began  in  the  days  of  William 
Penn." 

The  pageant  took  place  on  the  athletic  field,  a  stadium 
built  by  Mature,  the  spectators  sitting  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  president  of 
the  college,  and  representatives  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  witnessed  the  proceedings  from  a  special  box. 

"The  Prologue"  consisted  of  the  Four  Ages — Ancient, 
Medieval,  Modern,  and  Future — escorted  by  four  Her- 
alds with  a  fanfare  of  trumpets.  "Peace"  with  her 
attendants  entered  and  took  their  positions  upon  the 
dais,  grouped  with  the  Ages.  The  "First  Victory," 
entitled  "Greece :  The  Sacred  Truce,"  consisted  of  Iphi- 
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tus,  Prince  of  Elis;  Apollo,  iu  his  car  of  day,  preceded 
by  Aurora  and  surrounded  by  the  Seven  Hours.  There 
was  the  Master  of  Games,  the  Greek  chorus  and  proces- 
sional, and  the  athletes.  Aurora  was  depicted  scatter- 
ing her  flowers  in  the  path  of  Apollo,  while  the  Greek 
chorus  sang  the  hymn  to  the  Delphic  Apollo.  The 
athletes  ran  and  leaped,  threw  the  discus,  and  wrestled. 
Apollo  crowned  the  victors,  while  the  maidens  pelted 
them  with  flowers. 

The  Second  Victory,  called  "Pax  Augusta:  Rome," 
presented  the  Pretorian  Guards,  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
consuls  and  senators,  priests  and  Agrippa.  There  were 
the  flute  players  and  children  playing  ball  with  Etrus- 
can dancing  maidens. 

The  "Third  Victory,"  called  "The)  Nativity:  Pales- 
tine," was  an  introduction  to  the  Fourth,  called  "The 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  English  standard- 
bearers  with  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  the  French 
bearing  aloft  the  lilies  of  France,  the  two  kings,  Francis 
I  and  Henry  VIII,  entered  and  saluted  each  other. 
There  was  a  canopy  with  two  thrones  side  by  side.  The 
two  kings  dismounted  and  took  their  places.  There 
was  a  carnival  dancer.  There  were  two  tourney-riders 
on  caparisoned  horses.  The  riders  tilted.  First,  the 
French  rider  was  unhorsed;  then  the  English  rider. 
Between  the  two  actions  the  French  king  arose  and 
toasted  the  English  king,  greeted  by  acclamation  from 
the  spectators.  After  the  second  action  the  English 
king  returned  the  compliment  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  English.  The  two  kings  remounted  and  rode  off 
together,  followed  by  the  English  and  French,  mingling 
happily  together. 

The  "Fifth  Victory,"  called  "Friendly  Relations:  The 
United  States,"  pictured  Columbia  and  Britannica,  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  and  closed  with  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  of  all,  "The  Last  Grand 
Council,"  suggested  by  the  meeting  of  the  American 
chieftains  in  September,  1909,  in  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Horn,  Montana.  The  old  chief  came  alone  to  the  center 
of  the  field.  Smoke  signals  arose  from  the  adjoining 
hills;  runners  announced  the  coming  of  the  chieftains. 
Indian  women  followed  and  lit  the  council  fires.  They 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  white  brother  came. 
They  greeted  each  other  with  solemn  eloquence.  They 
said  a  farewell.  Then  all  marched  away,  leaving  the 
chief  standing  alone,  until  at  last  he,  too,  followed. 

But  if  this  Indian  scene  were  the  most  picturesque, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  called  Pan  America,  repre- 
sented the  two  Americas  united  by  the  Bridge  of  Water, 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were 
depicted  by  a  dancing  drama  with  sea-colored  scarfs, 
called  'The  Meeting  of  the  Waters."  The  final  forma- 


tion represented  the  canal  completed,,  and  through  it 
advanced  representatives  carrying  flags  of  each  of  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics,  marching  stately  on- 
ward to  Peace. 

The  final  "Victory"  was  called  "Peace  Universal."  It 
was  led  by  the  dance  of  children  and  by  the  flight  of 
doves  from  the  four  corners  of  the  field.  A  white-clad 
host  also,  with  gradually  increasing  ranks,  came  march- 
ing. They  wore  the  olive  wreath,  carrying  green  gar- 
lands and  the  Flag  of  Peace.  Meeting  in  the  center, 
they  encircled  the  dais  and  sang  the  World's  Doxology 
of  Peace. 

No  hitch  appeared  to  mar  the  episodes.  Together 
they  painted  a  picture  always  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see. 


ONE  NEED  of  the  international  peace  movement  is 
expert  knowledge  along  the  lines  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  research — an  international  engineer- 
ing and  accounting  service.  It  must  have  newspaper 
and  magazine  publicity,  all  those  things  that  are  classi- 
fiable under  the  heading  of  "general  promotion."  Peace 
workers  need  to  know  as  much  about  international  be- 
havior as  statesmen.  In  fact,  they  and  the  statesmen 
must  often  work  together.  Peace  workers  heretofore 
have  been  too  content  to  discuss  principles  without  ref- 
erence to  the  facts.  There  may  be  times  when  peace 
workers  will  not  agree  with  their  statesmen;  but  an 
uninformed  peace  worker  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
presence  of  the  informed  statesman.  Peace  workers,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  technicians,  devoting  their  energies 
not  only  emotionally  but  technically  to  the  service  of  the 
organized  peace  movement.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  peace  workers  should  be  a  kind  of  auxiliary  to  the 
diplomats.  Their  aim  should  be  to  put  the  weapons  of 
facts  and  figures  into  the  hands  of  officials  and  to  use 
them  directly  in  behalf  of  international  peace.  Mani- 
festly, no  facts  or  figures  will  be  worth  while  unless  they 
are  obtained  by  investigation  of  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  collected  by  the  highest  professional  skill. 
Peace  engineers,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Foreign 
Offices,  are  the  demand  now  as  perhaps  never  before. 


THE  MUUDER  of  Germany's  Foreign  Minister,  Dr. 
Rathenau,  takes  from  Germany  an  able  statesman. 
The  killing  of  Erzberger  was  thought  to  be  a  blow  of  ;i 
very  serious  nature  to  the  German  Republic;  this  of 
Rathenau  a  danger  indeed.  We  do  not  share  this  view. 
The  writer  was  in  Berlin  a  year  ago,  when  Erzberger 
was  shot  down.  He  went  on  to  Bavaria,  the  home  of  the 
monarchists  and  soldiers,  and  found  that  even  in  that 
section  of  monarchial  Germany  the  common  people,  be- 
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i  a  ii<(,'  of  their  resentment  at  such  a  butchery,  were  the 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  accept  the  Republic.  We  are. 
therefore,  not  surprised  that  Berlin  has  been  able  to 
overcome  all  anti-Republican  demonstrations  as  a  re.sult 
of  the  murder  of  Germany's  efficient  Foreign  Minister. 
The  people  of  Germany  are  as  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  the  assassin  as  are  the  people  of  any  other  civilized 
country.  If  it  is  true  that  a  group  of  monarchists  are 
guilty  of  this  the  latest  foul  sample  of  the  assassin's  art, 
no  group  in  Germany  will  suffer  so  much  as  the  mon- 
archists. 


NEEDED  and  inspiring  example  of  the  practice  of 
peace"  is  before  us  in  the  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  there  that 
tin-  Washington  Conference  was  held.  Just  now  the 
governments  of  Chile  and  Peru  are  trying  there  also  to 
heal  their  differences  according  to  the  principles  of  right 
and  mutual  accommodation.  The  present  conference, 
like  the  other  and  larger,  is  meeting  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  session 
of  the  delegates,  meeting  May  15,  was  opened  by  Secre- 
tary Hughes.  This  conference  of  delegates  aiming  to 
adjust  a  boundary  dispute  of  long  standing  between 
Chile  and  Peru,  means  something.  It  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  slowly  developing  solidarity  of  sentiments 
within  the  Western  World.  There  is  every  possibility 
that  the  long-standing  dispute  over  the  unfulfilled  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  is  about  to  be  ended. 
But.  more  important,  American  opinion  Iwth  in  North 
and  South  America  has  received  a  new  impetus  in  the 
direction  of  reason.  It  was  proper  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  say  in  its  invitation  :  "Direct 
and  candid  interchanges,  sincere  desire  to  make  an  ami- 
cable adjustment,  the  promotion  of  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  the  determination  to  avoid  unnecessary  points 
of  difference  in  order  that  attention  may  be  centered 
upon  what  is  fair  and  practicable — these  are  the  essence 
of  the  processes  of  reason."  Our  Western  World  has 
been  furnished  with  "a  needed  and  inspiring  example  of 
the  practice  of  peace."  We  dare  to  hope  that  its  lesson 
may  not  be  entirely  overlooked  by  our  contending  friends 
across  the  Atlantic. 


IT  RETURN'S  slowly,  but  inevitably  it  returns,  the 
method  of  law  and  order.  An  international  court 
for  hearing  commercial  disputes  between  traders  of  the 
various  countries  was  approved  May  25  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
meeting  in  Paris.  Representatives  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  United 


States,  and  of  central  European  countries  were  in  at- 
tendance. A  code  for  the  administration  of  the  court 
has  been  drawn  up  and  approved.  The  code  provides 
for  the  division  of  the  activities  of  the  court  into  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  first  outside  the  law  and  second 
within  the  law.  We  are  told  that  under  date  of  July  10 
the  Council  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
approved  the  creation  of  the  court.  While  this  is  the 
first  court  of  its  kind  in  Europe  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween business  men  of  different  countries,  it  is  but  the 
inevitable  expression  of  the  chief  accomplishment  of 
civilization,  namely,  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
law  to  otherwise  irreconcilable  disputes. 


THE  PESSIMISTS  are  having  their  day;  of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  a  veritable  literature  of 
disillusionment.  A  gentleman  visiting  the  Philippine 
Islands  describes  an  old  pagan  ex-head-hunter  Ifagao, 
full  as  a  tick,  crying  in  his  native  tongue,  ''The  whole 
world  is  drunk !  The  whole  world  is  crazy !"  There  is 
a  book  before  us  accusing  our  nation  of  being  too  big, 
our  cities  too  big,  our  business  too  big,  our  heads  too  big. 
The  book  defends  the  thesis  that  democracy  is  the  nega- 
tion of  everything  that  is  fine  and  distinguished.  The 
book  rather  widely  denounces  representative  govern- 
ment, the  Protestant  sects,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  The  book  goes  on  to  show  that  the  only 
remedy  for  all  this  bigness  and  blare  is  a  return  to 
medievalism.  If  we  would  solve  our  industrial  problems 
we  must  return  to  the  medieval  guilds.  Our  big  cities 
must  give  way  to  "small,  self-contained,  largely  self- 
sufficient  units."  Our  own  judgment  is  that  the  world 
will  not  return  to  the  scholasticism  of  the  medieval  age, 
with  its  center  in  theology.  Our  ecclesiastical  "prob- 
lems" have,  in  our  judgment,  ceased  to  be  problems. 
Of  course,  art  must  be  natural,  manifold,  expressive  of 
the  joy  in  the  human  spirit.  Religion,  in  its  various 
forms,  will  go  on  playing  its  part  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  principle  that  men  should  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves.  But  the  world  does  not  return;  it  goes 
ahead. 


THE  EDITOR  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  and  his  wife 
will  attend  the  Twenty-second  International  Peace 
Congress,  in  London,  July  25-29.  They  will  spend 
some  time  at  The  Hague,  after  which  they  plan  to  visit 
Berlin  and  Prague.  They  will  attend  the  Twentieth 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  in  Vienna, 
August  28,  29,  30,  after  which  they  will  return  via 
Jugoslavia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  sailing  from 
Cherbourg  September  21. 
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THE  CONDUCT  OF  OUR  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

By  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 

(In  this  article   appear   the  views   expressed   by    Secretary 

Hughes  in  an  address  recently  before  the 

University  of  Michigan) 

RECEXT  DEVELOPMENTS  abroad  have  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  the  old  diplomacy  and  the  introduction  of 
more  direct  and  flexible  methods,  responsive  to  demo- 
cratic sentiment.  Peace-loving  democracies  have  not 
been  willing  to  rest  content  with  traditions  and  prac- 
tices which  failed  to  avert  the  great  catastrophe  of  the 
World  War.  Public  criticism  in  some  instances  overshot 
the  mark  and,  becoming  emotional,  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  bitter  and  indiscriminate  condemnation.  The  most 
skilled  diplomats  of  Europe  were  charged  with  having 
become  "enmeshed  in  formula?  and  the  jargon  of  diplo- 
macy"; with  having  "ceased  to  be  conscious  of  pregnant 
realities."  More  potent  than  the  critics  were  the  exi- 
gencies due  to  the  war,  w"hich  required  the  constant  con- 
tact and  direct  interchanges  of  responsible  leaders.  The 
aftermath  of  problems  has  made  necessary  the  frequent 
use  of  similar  methods  permitting  concert,  flexibility, 
more  frequent  informal  intercourse,  and  decisions  which, 
if  not  immediate,  are  relatively  speedy.  The  interna- 
tional conference  attests  the  new  effort  to  achieve  the 
necessary  adaptation  to  new  demands.  An  eminent 
chronicler  of  European  conferences  tells  us  that  he  has 
attended  over  five  hundred  international  meetings  since 
1!)14.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  stirring  in  for- 
eign offices,  modifications  of  the  old  technique,  and  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility  to  peoples. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  would  be  a  shallow  critic  who  would  associate  the 
United  States  with  either  the  aims,  the  methods,  or  the 
mistakes  of  the  traditional  diplomacy  of  Europe.  To 
her  "primary  interests,"  as  Washington  said,  we  had  at 
best  "a  very  remote  relation."  We  have  had  no  part  in 
the  intrigues  to  maintain  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
and  no  traditions  of  diplomatic  caste.  From  the  out- 
set— from  the  first  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin- 
American  diplomacy  has  deemed  itself  accountable  to 
public  opinion  and  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
candid  and  direct.  It  has  opposed  circumlocution  and 
unnecessary  ceremonial.  Its  treaties  have  been  open  to 
.the  world.  Indeed,  instead  of  being  burdened  by  the 
artificialities,  reticences,  and  intriguing  devices  of  an 
organization  essentially  aristocratic,  instead  of  holding 
itself  aloof  from  the  current  influences  of  politics,  the 
organization  of  our  instrumentalities  of  foreign  inter- 
course has  rather  suffered  from  too  much  regard  for 
politicians  and  too  little  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
special  aptitude  and  training.  But,  while  we  have  thus 
been  immune  from  most  of  the  destructive  criticism  vis- 
ited upon  Old  World  methods,  we  also  feel  the  pressure 
of  a  heightened  demand  for  popular  control,  and  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  carefully  consider  the  relation 
of  public  opinion  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations, 
its  proper  aims,  the  special  dangers  in  this  field  if  public 
opinion  is  unintelligent  or  misdirected,  and  the  condi- 


tions of  the  wholesome  exercise  of  its  authority.  In  the 
sphere  of  international  action,  the  people  have  peculiar 
obligations  as  well  as  power,  and  education  for  citizen- 
ship implies  a  just  appreciation  of  civic  responsibility, 
when  peoples  are  dealing  with  each  other  as  peoples  and 
not  merely  determining  domestic  policy  and  settling 
internal  disputes. 

PUBLIC  OPINION 

President  Lowell  has  reminded  us  that,  in  asserting 
the  final  control  of  public  opinion  in  popular  govern- 
ment, the  opinion  to  which  we  refer  must  be  "public" 
and  must  really  be  "opinion."  It  imports  the  conviction 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  that  the  -prevailing  view,  ex- 
pressed in  the  manner  appropriate  to  our  institutions, 
should  be  carried  out.  It  embraces  deep-seated  convic- 
tions due  to  the  influence  of  tradition,  authority,  or  sug- 
gestion. In  new  conditions,  where  familiar  standards 
are  not  involved,  it  is  developed  in  a  rational  process,  by 
consideration  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case. 

It  becomes  at  once  apparent  how  difficult  it  is  to  de- 
velop true  public  opinion  in  relation  to  matters  of  for- 
eign policy.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  viewpoints  of 
the  American  people  which  are  readily  recognized,  as 
they  represent  accepted  postulates  formulated  and  ap- 
proved by  generations  of  American  statesmen  and  which 
could  be  changed  only  by  a  revolution  of  opinion.  But 
in  a  host  of  matters — indeed,  in  most  cases — there  is  no 
such  criterion.  There  are  complicated  states  of  fact 
which  cannot  be  understood  without  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  historical  background  and  a  painstaking  and 
discriminating  analysis  of  material.  There  are  situa- 
tions of  controlling  importance  which  are  wholly  un- 
known to  the  general  public  and  which  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated without  the  special  information  available  only  to 
officers  of  the  government.  The  people  cannot  judge 
wisely  without  being  informed,  and  the  problem  is  how 
to  inform  them.  Lack  of  accurate  information  does  not 
imply  any  check  upon  the  dissemination  of  what  passes 
for  fact  or  the  withholding  of  comment  or  criticism, 
however  mistaken  in  its  assumptions.  The  multiplied 
facilities  of  communication  are  always  in  use  and  tin- 
processes  of  conjecture  and  suspicion  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly. In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  developing 
sound  opinion,  the  fundamental  consideration  must  al- 
ways be  that  misinformation  is  the  public's  worst  enemy, 
more  potent  for  evil  than  all  the  conspiracies  that  are 
commonly  feared. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  MAINTAINING   PERSPECTIVE 

Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  true  per- 
spective and  a  distinctively  American  opinion  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  is  greatly  increased  by  the  natural  and 
persistent  efforts  of  numerous  groups  to  bend  American 
policy  to  the  interest  of  particular  peoples,  to  whom  they 
are  attached  by  ties  of  kinship  and  sentiment.  The  con- 
flicts of  opinion  and  interest  in  the  Old  World  are  re- 
produced on  our  own  soil.  Then  there  are  the  various 
sorts  of  propaganda  by  which  organized  minorities  and 
special  interests  seek  to  maintain  a  pervasive  influence. 

Whatever   the   advantages   of   our   governmental    ar- 
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rangements — and  I  should  be  the  last  to  underestimate 
them — I  think  it  should  be  candidly  admitted  that  they 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  opportunities  for  the  re- 
sponsible discussion  which  aids  in  the  understanding  of 
foreign  policy.  The  conduct  of  foreign  relations  per- 
tains to  the  executive  power,  and  the  executive  power  of 
the  nation  is  vested  in  the  President,  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions a7i<]  qualifications  expressed  in  the  Constitution. 
The  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, lias  the  power  to  make  treaties  and  to  appoint  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls.  The 
President  has  the  exclusive  authority'  to  receive  ambas- 
sadors and  other  public  ministers.  The  Executive  is 
thus  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  foreign  powers.  At  the  very  beginning  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  :  "The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign 
nations  is  executive  altogether.  It  belongs,  then,  to  the 
head  of  that  department,  except  as  to  such  portions  of  it 
as  are  especially  submitted  to  the  Senate."  Practice 
under  the  Constitution  has  abundantly  confirmed  the 
initiative  of  the  President  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy. 

HANDICAPS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  wisdom  of  this  disposition  of  power  has  been  fully 
demonstrated :  for.  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  task,  the 
delicacy  of  the  negotiations  involved,  the  necessity  for 
promptness,  flexibility  and  unity  of  control,  this  au- 
thority could  not  well  be  lodged  elsewhere.  But  the 
separateness  of  the  executive  power  under  our  system, 
while  it  has  advantages  which  have  been  deemed  to  be  of 
controlling  importance,  deprives  the  Executive  of  the 
opportunities,  open  to  parliamentary  leaders,  of  partici- 
pation in  parliamentary  debates.  Official  communica- 
tions are  made  by  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his 
constitutional  duty.  The  Department  of  State,  which  is 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Executive  in  connection  with 
foreign  affairs,  makes  its  public  announcements.  The 
Secretary  of  State  appears  before  committees  from  time 
to  time  and  gives  the  information  which  is  asked.  But 
there  is  lacking  the  direct  personal  relation  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Senate  when  foreign  affairs  are  under 
consideration.  The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  for  the 
President,  may  negotiate  an  important  treaty,  but  he 
has  no  opportunity  to  explain  or  defend  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  its  provisions  are  under  debate.  The 
knowledge  which  is  at  his  command  is  communicated  in 
formal  writing  or  merely  to  those  members  who  sit  upon 
the  appropriate  committee.  The  advantage  of  oral  ex- 
plication and  of  meeting  each  exigency  as  it  arises  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  and  thus  of  aiding  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  is  not  open  to  him.  There  are  numerous  situ- 
ations in  which  an  opportunity  for  the  Executive, 
through  his  department  chiefs,  to  explain  matters  of 
policy  would  be  of  the  greatest  aid  in  securing  an  intelli- 
gent judgment.  As  President  Taft  said,  "Time  and 
time  again  debates  have  arisen  in  each  house  upon  issues 
which  the  information  of  a  particular  department  head 
would  have  enabled  him,  if  present,  to  end  at  once  by  a 
simple  explanation  or  statement."  This  is  especially 
true  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  where  the  department 


concerned  has  sources  of  information  which  generally 
are  not  available  to  others. 

NEED   OF  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR   CO-OPERATION 

I  should  not  favor  a  change  in  the  distribution  of 
power  or  any  modification  of  practice  which  would  en- 
courage the  notion  that  the  Executive  is  responsible  to 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  in  matters 
which  under  the  Constitution  are  exclusively  of  executive 
concern.  I  should  also  deplore  any  method  so  contrived 
as  to  facilitate  antagonism  between  the  executive  de- 
partment and  legislative  leaders  or  which  would  merely 
provide  opportunities  for  the  censorious;  but,  speaking 
in  my  private  capacity  and  expressing  only  a  personal 
opinion,  I  do  believe  in  multiplying  the  facilities  for 
appropriate  co-operation  between  responsible  leaders, 
who  understand  their  respective  functions,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  full  discussion  of  great  international  ques- 
tions when  these  fall  within  the  constitutional  com- 
petency of  the  Senate.  To  enable  cabinet  officers  to  vote 
in  either  house  of  Congress  would  require  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  I  should  not  favor  it.  but  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  our  system  that  the  head  of  a 
department  should  have  the  opportunity  personally  to 
he  heard  where  important  departmental  measures  and 
policies  are  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the  propriety 
of  this  method  of  promoting  a  better  understanding  was 
recognized  at  the  outset,  and  instead  of  being  foreign  to 
our  system  it  found  for  a  time  a  place  in  our  original 
procedure.  You  will  remember  that  the  long-continued 
abstention  from  such  appearances  followed  the  refusal 
of  Congress  in  1790  to  hear  Hamilton  when  he  desired 
to  make  in  person  his  report  on  the  public  credit.  Mis- 
chiefs will  not  be  cured  by  methods  which  make  mis- 
apprehension easy.  Every  facility  should  be  provided, 
consistent  with  our  system,  which  will  aid  in  avoiding 
misconstruction,  allaying  suspicion,  and  preventing  un- 
just aspersions.  The  remedy  for  misunderstanding  is 
explication  and  debate,  and  the  opportunity  for  thus  in- 
forming the  public  judgment  in  a  responsible  manner 
should  not  be  curtailed  by  any  unnecessary  artificiality 
of  method. 

CONTACT  WITH  THE  PRESS 

The  paramount  importance  of  contact  with  the  press 
is  fully  recognized,  but,  in  the 'nature  of  things,  this 
contact  for  the  most  part  must  be  informal.  Occasional 
public  announcements  are  expected,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press  desire  to  write  in  their  own  way  and 
to  obtain  material  by  their  own  inquiries.  What  is 
desired  is  not  control  of  news,  but  accurate  information. 
To  meet  this  demand,  the  President  himself  meets  the 
correspondents  twice  a  week,  and  department  heads  still 
more  frequently.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  two  press 
conferences  each  working  day  at  which  either  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Tinder-Secretary  is  present.  The  officers  are 
not  quoted,  but  there  is  frank  disclosure  of  facts  and 
aims  within  the  widest  possible  limits.  There  is  thus 
the  most  direct  contact  with  those  who  are  the  principal 
purveyors  of  information  and  the  chief  educators  of  the 
public.  This  is  our  substitute  for  parliamentary  inter- 
pellation. It  is  in  this  manner  that,  in  substance,  ac- 
count is  rendered  to  the  final  authority. 
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NATURE  OF  DIPLOMACY 

But  open  diplomacy  must  still  be  diplomacy,  and  it 
cannot  be  open  at  the  cost  of  losing  its  essential  char- 
acter and  of  frustrating  its  proper  purposes.  By  di- 
plomacy I  mean  the  art  of  conducting  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  when  we  refer,  with  suitable  dis- 
crimination, to  open  diplomacy  we  have  in  mind  the 
appropriate  publication  of  international  engagements, 
and,  with  respect  to  negotiations,  the  absence  of  intrigue, 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  secrecy,  candor  and  direct- 
ness. The  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  has  been, 
and  is,  open  diplomacy. 

The  management  of  negotiations  with  foreign  powers, 
however,  has  its  essential  conditions,  which  relate:  (1) 
to  the  interest  of  one's  own  State;  (2)  to  the  require- 
ments of  honorable  intercourse  between  States;  and  (3) 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  good-will.  These 
conditions  impose  a  measure  of  reticence  in  the  course 
of  negotiations,  with  which  the  most  high-minded 
negotiators  cannot  afford  to  dispense. 

WASHINGTON'S  VIEWS 

Thus  Washington,  maintaining  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  refuse  information  with  respect  to  pending- 
negotiations  when  he  deems  its  disclosure  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest,  said: 

"The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires  caution,  and 
their  success  must  often  depend  on  secrecy ;  and  often  when 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures, 
demands,  or  eventual  concessions  which  may  have  been  pro- 
posed or  contemplated  would  be  extremely  impolitic;  for 
this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future  negotia- 
tions, or  produce  immediate  inconvenience,  perhaps  danger 
and  mischief  in  relation  to  other  powers." 

Even  the  most  democratic  governments  must  desire 
to  succeed  in  their  negotiations,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  democracy  should  turn  upon  itself  and  deprive  its 
agents  of  its  essential  means  of  defense.  Premature  dis- 
closures may  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
enlightened  aims,  giving  opportunity  for  the  insidious 
efforts  of  selfish  interests  as  well  as  favoring  opposition 
abroad.  If  both  the  peoples  and  governments  concerned 
were  in  complete  accord,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
negotiations,  and  when  they  are  not  in  accord  and  are 
endeavoring  to  reach  a  basis  of  agreement,  it  is  fatuous 
to  suppose  that  negotiations  can  be  conducted  without 
prudent  reservations  011  each  side.  The  observations 
that  are  sometimes  made  on  this  subject  seem  to  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  some  dominant  external  au- 
thority which  can  impose  its  will,  whereas  the  peoples 
concerned  are  themselves  sovereign,  and  if  they  are  not 
to  resort  to  force  they  must  have  opportunity  to  reach 
an  agreement  mutually  satisfactory.  The  wholesome 
pressure  of  world  opinion  for  peaceful  solutions  is  quite 
consistent  with  such  a  conduct  of  negotiations  as  will 
make  peaceful  solutions  possible. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  HONORABLE  INTERCOURSE 

As  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  deal  with  each  other 
upon  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  States,  they  must  recog- 
nize the  obligations  of  honorable  intercourse  between 
equals.  The  confidence  with  which  suggestions  are  re- 


ceived must  be  respected.  Each  must  be  free  to  make 
tentative  suggestions  and  withdraw  them.  There  must 
be  opportunity  for  the  informal  discussion  which  does 
not  represent  the  final  stand  of  governments,  but  reflects 
the  proper  desire  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  there  is 
accord  and  the  state  of  mind  of  each  party  to  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  an  essential  condition  of  intercourse  that 
representations  made  by  one  government  to  another  or 
the  publication  of  the  details  of  negotiations  must  rest 
upon  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  both  parties. 
Any  government  that  refuses  to  recognize  this  basis  of 
intercourse  would  find  its  opportunities  for  suitable  ad- 
justment of  controversies  seriously  impaired  and  its  in- 
fluence and  prestige  greatly  diminished. 

Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  international  good-will 
during  negotiations  is  of  vital  importance.  While  it  is 
assumed  that  democracies  are  peace-loving,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  the  activities  of  democracies  frequently 
make  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  good  understanding.  The 
press  in  each  country,  in  large  measure,  is  likely  to  voice 
extreme  demands  and  to  resist  accommodations.  Often 
the  pseudo-patriotic  spirit  is  developed,  most  probably  in 
the  interest  of  local  politics,  and  efforts  are  made  to  pre- 
vent settlements  by  inflammatory  appeals  to  passion  in 
one  or  more  of  the  countries  concerned.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  such  endeavors  should  not  be  facilitated  by 
information  of  mere  proposals,  arguments,  and  tentative 
positions;  by  disclosures  which,  at  the  best,  pending  the 
efforts  at  adjustment,  can  but  afford  glimpses  of  the 
situation.  At  least  we  may  appreciate  the  fact  that 
peoples  cannot  deal  directly  with  peoples;  that  there 
must  be  agents  of  negotiation ;  and  that  when  these 
are  selected  as  wisely  as  may  be  practicable  there  must 
be  a  reasonable  freedom  to  enable  them  to  secure  results. 
They  cannot  adequately  perform  their  task  under  a  fire 
of  criticism  or  successfully  conduct  negotiations  which 
are  practically  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  directed  by 
a  clamorous  public. 

LIMITS  OF  SECRECY 

With  all  these  considerations,  it  remains  true  that 
there  should  be  no  secrecy  for  its  own  sake;  that  general 
policies  should  be  made  clear;  that  particular  aims 
should  be  appropriately  disclosed;  that  there  should  be 
public  announcement  of  all  proceedings  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  essential  requirements  of  negotiation ; 
and  that  nothing  should  ever  be  done  by  our  diplomatic 
agents  which,  so  far  as  its  actual  character  is  concerned, 
could  not  be  publicly  proclaimed  and  justified  as  being 
free  from  artifice  and  deception  and  in  full  accord  with 
American  principles. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  foreign  relations  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  securing  of  adequate  informa- 
tion— that  is,  there  should  be  a  suitable  appreciation  of 
the  objectives  of  diplomatic  effort.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  fundamental  matter  of  national  security,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  causes  a  quick  response  to  any 
appeal  on  this  score.  Indeed,  the  danger  is  not  that  the 
people  will  become  indifferent  to  the  essential  conditions 
of  their  security,  or  will  lack  information  as  to  any  policy 
or  procedure  which  actually  threatens  it,  but  that  the 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  frustrate  peaceful  settlements 
which  are  eminently  judicious  and  which  really  promote 
the  safety  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground  that  in  some 
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indirect  way  they  will  diminish  the  opportunities  for 
protection.  We  have  had  recent  illustration  of  this. 
The  need  for  enlightenment,  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
i>  with  respect  to  what  really  makes  for  national  security. 

INTELLIGENT  OPINION  AND  PEACE 

However,  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  public 
appreciation  of  the  aims  of  our  diplomacy,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  there  is  any  great  lack  of  under- 
standing or  of  support  of  our  historic  policies  or  of  the 
economic  interests  the  protection  of  which  has  become 
more  and  more  the  object  of  diplomatic  effort.  It  is 
rather  my  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  peace 
as  the  object  of  diplomacy,  and  the  necessity  of  intelli- 
gent opinion,  not  merely  as  to  the  desirability  of  peace 
as  an  abstract  conception,  but  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ditions that  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
With  these  conditions  public  opinion  should  be  deeply 
concerned.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  formal  in- 
stitutions, to  international  agreements  relating  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  the  fundamental  fact  is  that, 
however  well  devised,  these  will  be  of  little  worth  in  the 
al»ence  of  that  state  of  international  feeling  which  will 
promote  amicable  co-operation  and  permit  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  discord. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  controversial  matters  of  great  consequence  which  are 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  foreign  offices  admit  the 
application  of  judicial  standards.  They  are  matters  de- 
manding not  legal  decisions,  but  adjustments  by  mutual 
consent.  It  is  not  simply  the  dispositions  of  old  con- 
troversies that  is  needed,  but  understandings  with  re- 
spect to  new  situations  and  novel  enterprises.  In  this 
world  of  intimate  relations  you  are  likely  to  have  either 
hostility  or  co-operation.  There  is  no  artificial  method 
by  which  adjustments  can  be  reached  in  the  absence  of  a 
sincere  desire  for  accord,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
of  mutual  friendliness  is  thus  the  primary  consideration. 
Without  it.  even  the  most  direct  contacts  and  the  flexible 
arrangements  of  conferences  will  be  of  no  avail. 

A  WAY  TO  PEACE 

The  nation  that  can  most  easily  settle  its  differences 
and  promote  its  interests,  the  nation  that  can  look  most 
hopefully  for  a  recognition  of  its  claims,  is  the  nation 
that  by  its  reasonable  and  friendly  disposition,  its  poise 
and  sense  of  justice,  inspires  confidence  and  wins  esteem. 
Here  we  touch  the  point  where  the  authority  of  sound 
public  opinion  is  most  necessary.  It  must  frown  upon 
the  constant  efforts  to  create  suspicion,  distrust,  and 
hatred.  There  can  be  no  assurance  of  peace,  and  few  of 
the  necessary  and  just  settlements  which  make  for 
peace,  in  a  world  of  hate.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
what  is  more  necessary  than  formulas  is  a  new  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  in  matters  of  international  concern. 
The  chief  enemies  of  peace  are  those  who  constantly  in- 
dulge in  the  abuse  of  foreign  peoples  and  their  govern- 
ments, who  asperse  their  motives  and  visit  them  with 
ridicule  and  insult.  We  resent  attacks  upon  American 
character  and  motives  when  they  come  from  abroad  and 
we  should  remember  that  other  peoples  are  quite  a- 
sensitive  as  ourselves.  Intercommunication  is  so  easy 
that  domestic  discussions  of  foreign  affairs  are  not  con- 


fined within  the  three-mile  limit,  but  are  immediately 
published  abroad  as  indicative,  not  of  the  sentiment  of 
particular  individuals,  who  may  be  of  little  relative 
consequence,  but  as  indicating  the  sentiments  of  our 
people.  It  is  in  this  way  that  peoples  become  separated 
by  a  mutual  distrust,  even  while  their  responsible  agents 
of  government  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  beneficial 
settlements  and  mutual  confidence.  The  public-spirited 
and  well-informed  American,  the  intelligent  patriot,  will 
approach  all  discussions  of  foreign  affairs  with  the  full 
understanding  that  every  reckless  attack  upon  foreign 
peoples  and  governments  reacts  upon  his  country's 
prestige,  impairs  its  influence,  and  to  some  degree 
threatens  its  peace.  The  principal  difficulty  at  this  time 
in  our  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  with  method,  or 
organization,  or  aims,  but  with  the  untruthful,  preju- 
diced, and  inflammatory  discussions  in  which  some  of  our 
citizens  and  certain  portions  of  the  press  permit  them- 
selves to  indulge. 

PRICE  OF  LESS  RETICENCE  IN  DIPLOMACY 

If  there  is  to  be  less  reticence  in  diplomacy,  there  must 
be,  if  not  a  greater  reticence,  at  least  a  keener  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  discussion  of  international  ques- 
tions. Open  diplomacy  and  blatant  and  injudicious 
utterances  will  not  go  well  together.  The  corrective  can 
only  be  found  in  that  state  of  the  public  mind  which 
will  unsparingly  condemn  and  ostracize  those  who  by 
their  base  imputations  imperil  our  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations. 

An  intelligent  attitude  toward  foreign  affairs  will  also 
take  account  of  the  essential  instrumentalities  of  inter- 
course and  of  the  importance  of  making  these  as  efficient 
as  possible.  The  many  millions  of  our  people  cannot 
conduct  their  foreign  relations,  and  the  inescapable  con- 
ditions to  which  1  have  adverted  make  it  necessary  that 
our  people  should  have  at  their  command  the  most  ex- 
pert diplomatic  organization. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  review,  as  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  recently,  the  requirements  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service.  I  merely  wish  again  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  intelligent  opinion  will  demand 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  career  in  this 
service  which  will  draw  to  it  as  many  as  may  be  needed 
of  the  best  of  the  educated  young  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try. This  result  will  not  be  served  by  excluding  from 
the  higher  posts  those  who  have  in  other  fields  of  effort 
demonstrated  special  ability  and  obtained  that  wide 
knowledge  of  affairs  which  is  needed  to  invigorate  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations.  But  such  men,  selected 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  American  culture,  must  de- 
pend upon  their  trained  staffs,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
have  an  adequate  service  unless  men  of  career  see  before 
them  possibilities  of  promotion,  achievement,  and  dis- 
tinction which  will  warrant  them  in  turning  aside  from 
other  opportunities  to  serve  their  country  in  this  most 
important  sphere  of  action.  Further,  it  must  be  a  service 
so  supported  that  the  poor  young  man,  as  well  as  the 
young  man  of  independent  resources,  can  afford  to  enter 
it.  In  short,  it  should  be  an  American  service.  This  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  a  caste;  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people,  and  public  opin- 
ion should  demand  it. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  EDUCATED 

It  is  apparent  that  this  attitude  of  the  public  mind, 
this  instructed  public  opinion,  cannot  be  had  save  as  it 
is  produced  by  the  conscious  endeavor  and  constant  in- 
fluence of  men  and  women  who  have  had  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  higher  education.  It  is  the  interaction  of 
the  influences  of  the  university  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
the  many  schools  of  experience  on  the  other  that  pro- 
duces that  clear,  practical,  and  intelligent  view  of  affairs 
which  we  call  the  dominant  American  opinion.  With 
respect  to  matters  the  importance  of  which  is  not  im- 
mediately or  generally  perceived,  where  special  study 
and  instruction  are  needed,  it  is  especially  the  example 
and  influence  of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
college  or  university  training  that  is  imperatively  needed. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  ideals  in  Ameri- 
can education,  further  than  to  say  that  they  may  be 
open  to  the  criticism  of  being  too  individualistic.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  young  American  should  be 
able  to  make  a  living  and  should  have  every  opportunity 
for  vocational  and  technical  training.  There  is  no 
question,  of  course,  but  that  it  is  this  training  of  the 
individual  which  makes  for  the  enrichment  of  society. 
And  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  spirit  that  one  may  have  life  more  abundantly  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  equipment  which  will  enable 
one  to  secure  the  primary  necessities  of  food  and  shelter 
or  the. means  of  a  comfortable  existence. 

But  along  with  the  appropriate  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual needs  there  should  go  a  more  definite  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of  training 
for  citizenship.  This  implies  adequate  knowledge  of 
our  institutions,  of  their  development  and  actual  work- 
ing. It  means  more  than  this  in  a  world  of  new  inti- 
macies and  perplexities.  It  means  adequate  knowledge 
of  other  peoples,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
to  take  the  place  of  the  humanities,  of  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  history.  When  I  speak  of  the  study  of  history 
I  do  not  mean  a  superficial  review,  but  the  earnest  en- 
deavor to  understand  the  life  of  peoples,  their  problems 
and  aspirations.  Nor  is  it  simply  or  chiefly  the  history 
of  a  distant  past  that  it  is  now  most  important  to  know. 
It  is  recent  history  that  is  of  first  importance,  with 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  past  to  understand  the 
happenings  and  the  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  own  time.  In  our  many  years  of  schooling,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  give  to  our  young  men  and  women  the 
knowledge  that  is  worth  while,  which  through  a  just  and 
clear  discernment  will  probably  relate  them  to  the  duties 
and  opportunities  of  their  generation  ! 

A  NEW  ERA 

There  are  those  who  view  the  dislocations  caused  by 
the  war,  the  present  widespread  impoverishment,  the 
assaults  and  too  frequent  triumphs  of  unreason,  the  con- 
troversies over  superficialities  and  the  ignoring  of  the 
causes  of  distress  and  instability,  with  a  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness. But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  world ;  rather  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  a  formative  period,  when 
it  is  the  highest  privilege  to  live  and  perform  one's  part. 

Power  and  opportunity  are  yours.  They  are  not  con- 
fided to  impersonal  institutions.  What  will  you  do  with 
them  ?  Our  ultimate  security  and  the  assurance  of  our 
progress  will  not  be  found  in  constitutions  or  statutes, 


or  treaties  or  conferences,  important  as  these  may  be,  but 
in  the  self-respect  that  will  not  permit  abasement;  in 
the  national  pride  and  just  self-interest  that  will  not 
tolerate  interference  with  independence;  in  the  spirit 
of  helpfulness  which  seeks  not  alliances  but  honorable 
co-operation ;  in  the  love  of  justice  which  will  not  permit 
abuse  of  power  and  which  scorns  to  profit  by  unjust 
accusation ;  in  the  insistence  upon  the  processes  of  reason 
by  which  alone  we  can  avoid  the  mistakes  of  prejudice; 
in  the  detestation  of  the  demagogue  and  all  his  works, 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  republic;  and  in  the 
sympathy  with  the  weak  and  oppressed  and  in  the  domi- 
nant sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  through  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  our  national  aspirations 
with  the  full  performance  of  our  duty  to  humanity. 


"SELLING"  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

By  GEORGE  MAURICE  MORRIS 

We  are  indebted  to  George  Maurice  Morris,  Esq.,  an  attor- 
ney of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  following  thoughtful  sug- 
gestion looking  toward  the  "marketing"  of  the  "product"' 
offered  by  the  American  I'eace  Society.  There  ought  to  be 
others  among  our  renders  qualified  to  help  along  oui-  "sales." 
We  need  that  kind  of  help. — THE  EDITOR. 

UPON  one  occasion  you  said  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  "The  management  craves 
your  counsel  in  the  matter  of  accomplishing  definitely 
the  ends  the  Society  pursues."  I  have  been  somewhat 
hesitant  in  suggesting  anything  to  those  who  are  doing 
a  great  work  so  excellently,  but  my  questions  may  bring 
answers  from  those  better  qualified  to  make  them.  My 
thought  is  this :  Is  it  not  true  that  the  accomplishment 
of  its  objects  by  the  Society  presents  problems  similar  in 
many  respects  to  those  which  face  any  organization 
which  is  trying  to  market  its  product? 

In  other  words,  is  not  the  Society  endeavoring  to  sell 
to  mankind  a  belief  in  the  desirability  of  international 
peace  ?  If  this  is  true,  why  is  not  our  organization  faced 
with  those  questions  which  arise  in  efforts  to  "market" 
a  product,  and  which  are  to  a  large  extent  those  of  any 
agency  seeking  to  sell  a  commodity?  .If  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  comparison,  would  it  not  be  of  some  aid  to 
the  Society  to  analyze  its  product  in  the  manner  which 
a  modern  business  concern  now  employs? 

AN  ANALYSIS 

In  answer  to  the  questions  proposed,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves what  the  product  is  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
world  to  take  to  its  bosom.  In  the  first  instance,  of 
course,  the  American  Peace  Society  is  the  advocate  of 
the  general  ideal  of  international  peace,  and  when  we 
offer  that  we  have  a  proposal  which,  just  now  at  least, 
finds  the  world  in  a  receptive  mood.  We  go  further, 
however,  and  say  that,  if  the  people  of  the  world  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  want  peace,  the  surest  way  to  get  it 
is  through  an  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  operation  long 
endorsed  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  Commer- 
cially speaking,  then,  while  the  Society  is  in  the  general 
business  of  producing  and  marketing  ideas  on  how  to 
secure  peace,  it  is  immediately  concerned  with  a  plan 
upon  which  it  is  specializing — i.  e.,  the  platform  based 
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upon  the  "Declarations  of  Rights  and  Duties  of  Na- 
tions," adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  its  first  session,  in  1916:  "The  Recom- 
mendations of  Havana,''  adopted  by  the  same  institute 
at  its  second  session,  in  1917,  and  the  "Suggestion  for  a 
Governed  World,"  adopted  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  May  27,  1921. 
This,  then,  is  the  product  we  are  trying  to  "sell."  Let 
us  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  it. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  calling  public  attention  to 
our  product  is  by  fastening  in  the  public  consciousness 
our  trade-mark.  Obviously,  a  trade-mark  must  be  fitted 
for  its  purpose.  It  should  be  distinctive,  distinguishable 
from  other  trade-marks  and  not  subject  to  confusion 
with  them.  Above  all,  it  should  be  easily  remembered, 
the  sort  of  thing  that  once  seen  is  not  forgotten,  a  design 
or  a  phrase  that  becomes  synonymous  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  with  the  idea  for  which  the  mark  is  a 
trade  sign.  The  question  for  the  management  of  the 
Society  to  ask  itself  is,  Does  our  plan  for  international 
concord  carry  a  trade-mark  which  identifies  it,  and  which 
is  so  distinctive  and  easily  remembered  that  its  appear- 
ance or  mention  readily  calls  to  the  mind  of  the  people 
to  whom  we  are  trying  to  sell  our  plan  the  leading  fea- 
tures and  merits  of  our  product?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  going  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character 
of  the  people  among  whom  we  most  want  to  market  our 
product.  This  question  can  be  better  answered  after  we 
have  analyzed  that  market. 

THE  MARKET 

Must  manufactured  products  are  put  upon  the  market 
in  packages,  whether  they  be  needles  in  folded  paper  or 
pianos  in  heavy  cases.  In  fact,  a  study  of  containers, 
their  distinctiveiiess,  their  practicability  for  the  purpose, 
their  attractiveness  and  appeal  to  the  possible  purchaser, 
is  a  recognized  necessity  in  any  business.  It  may  not  at 
first  be  apparent  that  in  presenting  our  ideas  to  the 
public  we  are  interested  in  the  container.  But  what  is 
the  magazine  in  which  this  article  is  printed?  Is  it  not 
the  container  for  our  thoughts  and  plans?  If  that  is 
true,  is  the  publication  sufficiently  distinctive  for  our 
purposes?  Is  it  practical  for  the  purpose — in  length,  in 
height,  for  holding  in  the  hand  while  reading;  in  the 
arrangement  of  type  on  its  pages;  in  the  headings?  Are 
the  shape  and  color  right?  Instead  of  long,  thin,  and 
gray,  should  it  be  short  and  thick,  like  the  old  Philistine, 
for  instance,  and  should  it  have  a  livelier  color,  or  should 
the  colors  change  with  each  issue?  Then  what  about 
"shelf  value"?  Is  the  publication  one  which  lies  easily 
on  the  library  table,  where  it  will  catch  the  eye?  Does 
it  file  easily,  where  it  is  readily  accessible  ? 

The  foregoing  questions  may  at  first  seem  of  minor 
importance,  but  no  one  will  deny  the  necessity  of  close 
analysis  of  the  final  characteristic  of  a  package — t.  e., 
its  "appeal."  Does  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  as  it  lies 
among  other  papers  and  pamphlets  on  the  club  or  library 
table,  catch  the  eye  of  the  man  browsing  about  for  some- 
thing to  read  ?  Does  it  hold  that  attention  to  the  extent 
of  making  him  wish  to  open  and  read?  Does  the  style 
of  the  articles  and  their  arrangement  appeal  to  such  a 
reader?  In  other  words,  is  his  interest  elicited  and  is 
he  by  way  of  becoming  a  purchaser  of  the  "container" 


and  a  subscriber  to  its  platform?  Just  so  far  as  the 
magazine  accomplishes  such  a  result,  it  is  meeting  the 
test  of  "appeal." 

THE  SPECIALTY 

While  we  are  in  the  general  "peace  business,"  our 
product  is  distinctly  a  specialty,  and  while  we  may  from 
time  to  time  amend  and  improve  the  product,  the  result 
still  remains  in  the  shape  of  a  definite  platform.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  whether  that  product  should 
now  be  amended  to  improve  its  selling  qualities,  the  sug- 
gestions herein  offered  being  brought  forth  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  all  satisfied  that  our  product  is 
right,  not  now  necessary  of  change,  and  that  our  chief 
concern  is  selling  it 

In  meeting  competing  ideas  which  are  being  offered 
to  the  public,  the  salesmen  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety— i.  e.,  all  those  who  subscribe  to  its  doctrines — 
should  be  in  instant  readiness  to  assert,  in  convincing 
manner,  the  superiority  of  the  goods  they  are  selling. 
Volumes  could  and  have  been  written  to  establish  this; 
but  in  what  concise  forms  have  these  been  condensed? 
"A  government  of  laws,  not  of  men,"  and  "Peace 
through  justice  expressed  through  rules  of  law"  are  two 
splendid  slogans,  implying  superiority.  How  many 
more  are  there?  Have  they  ever  been  compressed, 
pounded  down,  and  concentrated,  so  that  an  ordinary 
salesman  of  the  Society  can  make  a  "sale"  in  a  five-  or 
ten-minute  conversation  with  a  dinner  companion  or  in 
a  drawing-room  ?  Rather  a  short  time  to  give  a  question 
of  such  importance,  you  may  say.  Quite  true ;  but  is  it 
not  iii  just  such  fashion  that  public  opinion  is  formed? 
The  conclusions  of  a  friend  in  whose  judgment  we  have 
confidence  are  frequently  of  infinitely  greater  weight 
than  the  half-digested  reading  of  lengthy  articles  written 
by  people  concerning  whose  motives  we  know  nothing. 
How  well  are  we  equipping  our  members  for  the  ready 
making  of  converts  ? 

THE  CONSUMER  AND  THE  SALESMAN 

These  analogies  of  our  undertaking  to  the  problems 
of  marketing  goods  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  that  will 
occur  readily  to  any  reader  whose  business  it  is  to  sell 
things,  tangible  or  intangible.  No  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  consumer — his  character,  his  location,  his 
previous  choices — nor  to  the  competition  to  be  met, 
where  it  is  strong,  weak,  etc.,  but  enough  should  have 
been  said  to  indicate  that  many  a  member  of  the  Society 
may  draw  from  his  own  experience  suggestions  that  may 
be  of  great  practical  value  to  those  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  direction  of  the  organization's  affairs. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  WHITE  RESIDENTS  of  the  United 
States  on  January  1,  1920,  who  were  foreign-born  or  de- 
clared one  or  both  parents  foreign-born  was  36,398,958, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  announced  in  a  compila- 
tion of  the  1920  census  figures.  This  was  an  increase  in 
the  "foreign  white  stock"  of  the  nation's  population  from 
1910  of  4,155,576,  or  12.9  per  cent. 

The  1920  total  includes  13,713,754  immigrants  and 
22,686,204  persons  born  in  this  country,  one  or  both  of 
whose  parents  were  immigrants. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  REGIME  IN 
GREECE 

(This  is  u  reply  to  the  article,  In  the  May  issue  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  by  Consta«tine  Melas. — THE  EDITOR.) 

By  JOANNES  GENNADIUS 

IHAVE  devoted  some  few  minutes  to  the  perusal  of  the 
singular  composition  which,  after  five  months'  cogi- 
tation upon  how  to  pulverize  my  article  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Melas  has  finally  produced  in  the  ADVOCATE  of  May. 
Its  perusal  has  confirmed  the  verdict  of  those  competent 
critics  who,  having  already  enjoyed  reading  it,  assured 
me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  Mr. 
Melas  to  write  more  of  the  same  sort,  being  meanwhile 
guaranteed  that  no  attempt  at  contradiction  will  be 
allowed  to  appear,  save  and  except  his  own  selfsame 
spirited  outpourings. 

In  these  circumstances  I  might  well  have  saved  myself 
the  trouble  of  a  counter-reply,  were  it  not  that  the  bold 
assurance  and  the  assumption  of  authority  with  which 
Mr.  Melas  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  law,  maintaining 
the  while  a  magnificent  contempt  for  any  need  of  evi- 
dence, may  mislead  the  unwary  and  the  uninformed  on 
Greek  affairs.  He  strings  out  his  dicta,  consecutively 
numbered,  as  if  he  were  marshaling  forth  his  Boy 
Scouts,  and  he  proceeds  to  accuse  me  (without  produc- 
ing a  shred  of  proof)  of  an  intention  to  "mislead  the 
readers,"  of  "willful  manipulation"  of  facts,  of  "mis- 
representing the  Greek  nation,"  of  "consciously  conceal- 
ing the  circumstances/'  of  "pure  invention,"  of  "manip- 
ulated figures,"  of  "carefully  avoiding  to  mention'"  what 
was  essential,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

ATTACK  ON  MR.  MELAS'  FAIRNESS 

A  disputant  who  knows  no  better  than  have  recourse 
to  such  methods,  ipso  facto  places  himself  out  of  court 
with  those  who  respect  the  rules  of  discussion  usual 
among  gentlemen  and  scholars.  Consequently  Mr. 
Melas'  regret  that  "Mr.  Gennadius  has  a  very  erroneous 
conception  of  what  Americans  and  British  term  fairness 
and  truthfulness"  sounds  hugely  entertaining,  coming 
from  such  a  source.  Pray,  where  and  when  did  Mr. 
Melas  acquire  the  conception,  or  the  habit,  of  these  vir- 
tues ?  For  we  shall  find  him  even  more  grievously  want- 
ing in  them  as  we  get  along;  and  to  pretend,  in  these 
circumstances,  respect  of  them  provokes  laughter  when 
it  does  not  suggest  hypocrisy.  What,  however,  he  is 
entirely  lacking  in  is  loyalty  in  discussion;  for  it  is 
even  worse  than  disloyal  to  attribute  to  me  what  I  have 
neither  said  nor  suggested.  Those,  however,  who  have 
at  times  endured  the  ordeal  of  the  parliamentary  dis- 
quisitions of  the  member  for  Jannina  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  recklessness  reproduced  in  his 
written  lucubrations. 

DENIAL  OF  MR.  MELAS'  STATEMENT 

It  is  untrue  that  I  "purposely  avoided  giving  the 
dates  of  the  issues  of  the  Government  Gazette"  in  respect 
to  the  numbers  of  dismissed  and  cashiered  public  ser- 
vants and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  I  quoted  in  a 
footnote,  fairly  and  without  comment,  the  numbers  as 


given  both  by  the  one  and  by  the  other  side.  Will  Mr. 
Melas  be  surprised  to  hear  that  those  numbers  are  as 
stated  in  a  report  of  a  national  of  one  of  the  foreign 
legations  in  Athens  noted  for  his  impartiality  ?  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Melas  ventures  to  accuse  me  of  "manipu- 
lating the  figures"  he  proves  himself  forgetful  of  the 
rules  of  gentlemanly  discussion. 

This  matter  of  dismissals,  occupying,  as  it  does,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Mr.  Melas'  dissertation,  seem  to  be 
a  tender  point  with  him,  who  was  retired  from  the  sea 
service,  apparently,  in  order  now  to  scout  the  land. 

His  next  defense  relates  to  the  "exceptional  measures" 
of  repression,  which,  he  admits,  "caused  unavoidable 
hardships."  These  measures,  he  tells  us,  were  some 
"dictated,"  some  "necessitated,"  and  he  denies  none  of 
those  stated  by  me.  Thus  we  have  served  up  afresh  the 
good  old  excuse  of  all  arbitrary  administrations  in  simi- 
lar cases,  namely,  the  "raison  d'etat." 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  GYPARIS 

The  employment  as  chief  of  police  of  that  red-handed 
nrarderer,  Gyparis,  he  dismisses  with  the  suggestion  that 
my  quotation  of  the  police  records  is  unworthy  of  trust. 
This  is  all  he  has  to  say  of  that  enormity.  If  Mr.  Melas 
had  any  conception  of  "the  American  and  British  term 
of  fairness  and  truthfulness,"  he  would  have  admitted 
that  he  cannot  gainsay  my  statement  in  regard  to  that 
scoundrel. 

He  then  proceeds  to  raise  a  thick  vale  of  smoke  by 
inditing  a  catalogue  of  nine  "facts"  which  I  am  sup- 
posed to  have  "concealed  very  studiously."  He  thereby 
offers  us  an  example  of  "prevaricating  dialectics."  I 
concealed  nothing;  the  "facts"  in  question  were  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  article.  If  I  had  purposed  to 
discuss  minutely  every  single  incident  of  the  deplorable 
period  te  which  I  referred,  I  would  have  required  tin- 
space  of  two  or  three  entire  numbers  of  the  ADVOCATK 
OP  PEACE. 

Then,  again,  we  have  the  es  mlln'ilra  edict  that  Mr. 
Melas  "considers  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  the 
attacks  made  by  me  upon  the  ministers  of  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos."  No  one  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Melas 
and  his  antecedents  (of  which  more  anon)  will  lay  much 
store  by  what  he  considers  worthy  or  unworthv  in  poli- 
tics. But  I  made  no  "attacks,"  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Melas  considers  the  truthful  statement  of  events  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  to  be  "attacks."  I  am  afraid  he  does  so 
consider  them  when  personally  inconvenient.  And  his 
innocent  wonderment,  how  possibly  could  it  be  said  that 
the  "same  man"  governed  "quite  admirably"  from  19]  0 
to  1915  and  badly  from  1917  to  1920,  is  apparently  the 
measure  of  his  political  acumen.  But  here  again  he 
avoids  the  straight  issue,  because  they  were  not  the  samp 
men  who  formed  those  two  different  administrations. 

REASONS  FOR  VENIZELOS'  DEFEAT 

He  repeats  the  threadbare  and  absolutely  deceptive 
argument  that  the  reason  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Yeni/elos 
at  the  elections  of  November,  1920,  was  that  the  Gn-ck 
"people  were  tired  of  war,"  yet  he  fails  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  immediately  after,  a*nd  ever  since  then,  this  same 
people  have  waxed  more  ready  to  carry  on  the  war,  with 
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even  greater  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  This  he  avoids,  but 
he  concludes  with  the  quasi-Delphic  aphorism  that  what 
had  then  been  got  "Mr.  Yenizelos  had  gained  mostly 
with  his  head."  I  am  charitable  enough  not  to  believe 
that  it  is  with  his  head  that  Mr.  Melas  has  cenceived  the 
remarkable  political  axiom  that  if  one  is  not  perma- 
nently resident  in  one's  own  country  and  is  not  a  party- 
man,  like  the  member  for  Jannina,  he  is  disqualified 
from  forming  a  just  appreciation  of  events  in  that  coun- 
try. Students  of  politics  will  tell  Mr.  Melas  that  there 
is  no  witness  of  passing  events  so  untrustworthy  as  your 
professional  carpetbagger  politican,  with  no  wider  vision 
than  the  interests  next  his  nose ;  but  that  a  fairly  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  diplomatic  servant,  stationed 
abroad  and  closely  following  the  trend  of  home  affairs, 
in  which  he  has  no  axe  to  grind,  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  impartial  and  reliable  authority. 

It  is  men  of  the  former  description  who  have  been  the 
most  fatal  partisans  of  M.  Venizelos,  and  Mr.  Melas  has 
obliged  us  with  an  edifying  example  by  means  of  his  dia- 
tribe. I  have  said  in  my  former  article,  and  I  repeat 
expressly  and  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  admire  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos for  his  brilliant  parts  and  for  his  foreign  policy, 
which  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  modern  times.  Not  only  this,  but  since 
his  retirement  he  has  given  evidence  of  moderation  and 
sagacity  such  as  his  turbulent  partisans  might  well  have 
followed  with  advantage.  Yet  I  regret  the  choice  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  surrounded  himself  and  who  have 
been  his  worst  enemies. 

MR.  GENNADIUS1  SERVICE 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Melas  is  incapable  of 
conceiving  the  possibility  of  this  honestly  made  dis- 
crimination. He  is  a  professional  party-man.  He  can, 
therefore,  discover,  in  a  viewpoint  differing  from  his. 
only  motives  similar  to  his  own,  but  aiming  at  some 
other  object.  And  thereupon  he,  poor  man,  proceeds  to 
attribute  to  me  the  worst  of  motives.  "Mr.  Gennadius 
served  under  Mr.  Venizelos  and  was  dropped  from  active 
service  for  reasons  known  to  Mr.  Gennadius.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Gennadius  has  entered  into  active 
service  under  King  Constantino  with  a  personal  grudge 
against  Mr.  Venizelos,  which  is  illy  concealed  by  profes- 
sions of  admiration  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the  great 
statesman."  I  transcribe  here  verbatim  this  innuendo 
that  I  may  the  better  stigmatize  its  iniquity.  During 
my  half  century's  public  career,  I  served  under  every 
successive  premier  since  1871 ;  yet  I  served  no  party,  but 
only  the  interest  of  my  country,  which  I  always  held  as 
sacred.  The  successive  Greek  ministers,  with  whose 
parties  I  never  identified  myself,  knew  this  well,  and 
they,  therefore,  trusted  and  honored  me.  I  had  already 
passed  the  age  limit  during  the  World  War,  but  my  gov- 
ernment wished  me  to  continue  at  my  post  until  its  con- 
clusion ;  and  thus  I  was  automatically  retired  after  the 
armistice,  in  December,  1918.  In  any  ordinarv  casi 
there  would  have  been  nothing  more  to  say :  but  mv 
government  desired  to  mark  by  an  exceptional  measure 
the  value  they  attached  to  my  long  services.  They, 
therefore,  obtained  the  confirmation  by  the  chamber  of 
a  special  enactment  according  to  me  the  permanent  title 


of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  First  Class  and  an  extra  yearly  allowance  beyond 
my  earned  pension.  The  First  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Georgian  Order  was  also  conferred  on  me.  These  hon- 
ors had  never  before  been  bestowed  on  a  Greek  diplo- 
matic servant,  and  the  member  for  Jannina  was  one  of 
those  present  in  the  chamber  when  those  honors  were 
voted.  How  ventures  he  now  to  insinuate  that  there 
were  other  reasons  for  my  retirement,  and  that  some 
base  motive  actuated  my  efforts  to  make  the  truth  con- 
cerning Greek  affairs  clearly  known?  It  is  with  disgust 
I  condescend  to  notice  so  foul  an  attack ;  its  author  ha.' 
earned  my  pity  and  contempt. 

CLAIM  ON  MR.  MELAS1  GRATITUDE 

I  had  a  right  to  claim  his  gratitude,  had  I  not  known 
that  such  a  right  often  engenders  resentment.  Years 
ago  I  saved  him  from  the  threat  of  a  court-martial  when 
he  was  accused  of  mutinous  conduct  toward  the  captain 
of  the  Greek  war  vessel  then  repairing  in  a  British  dock- 
yard. And  more  recently  he  availed  himself,  without 
acknowledgment,  of  all  the  information  I  obtained  from 
General  Baden-Powell  for  the  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts ;  for  it  is  on  those  data,  and  not  on  any  American 
model,  that  that  corps  was  founded  in  Greece.  But  there 
is  still  hope  that  he  will  duly  acknowledge  his  obligations 
in  this  respect  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  use  made  of  the  several  thousands  of 
pounds  collected  for  the  Boy  Scouts  at  the  public  din- 
ner in  London  at  which  also  I  assisted. 

From  all  the  above  it  would  be  venturesome  to  say  to 
what  extent  Mr.  Melas  is  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a 
sense  of  accuracy.  When,  however,  he  calmly  proceeds 
to  affirm  that  "Mr.  Gennadius  is  well  known  in  Greek 
diplomatic  circles  for  his  unique  declarations  that  hardly 
any  other  Greek  diplomat  except  himself  was  worthy  of 
becoming  the  collaborator  and  councilor  of  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos"— when  Mr.  Melas  proceeds,  in  his  turgid  idiom, 
to  poison  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  such  insidious  sug- 
gestions, the  most  lenient  explanation  I  think  of  is  that, 
in  his  superlative  self-esteem,  he  fancies  that  his  former 
fulsome  assurances  of  respect  and  admiration  would  be, 
if  only  renewed,  more  acceptable  now  than  they  were 
of  old.  But  why  do  the  "Greek  diplomatic  circles"  the 
disservice  of  coupling  them  with  these  bovine  antics  ? 

Equally  misplaced  are  his  regrets  that  I  should  "have 
become  so  soon  such  a  warm  friend  of  the  throne,"  and 
that  my  "only  interest  lies  in  the  ablution  of  the  royal 
policies."  My  interest  lies,  as  it  has  always  rested,  and 
as  my  countrymen  generally  and  generously  recognize 
that  it  has  been  centered,  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  fatherland,  which  welfare  depends,  I 
am  firmly  convinced,  upon  the  stability  of  its  institu- 
tions, the  initial  of  which  is  the  present  dynasty.*  This 

*  The  following  is  from  "An  unpublished  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Venizelos  in  December.  1015,''  as  given  by  Mr.  Paxton 
Hibben  in  his  "Constantlne  I  and  the  Greek  People,"  page 
579: 

"Greece  is  not  ready  for  a  republic  and  may  not  be  ready 
for  centuries.  I  have  never  believed  a  republic  suitable  as  a 
government  for  Greece  at  this  epoch  of  her  history.  I  have 
frequently  told  the  king  that  Greece  will  need  his  family  ar 
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attitude  of  mind  and  conduct  is,  I  admit,  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  born  snob  and  the  professional 
courtj  shoeblack,  who  troubles  himself  with  no  public 
interest  and  is  never  inconvenienced  by  a  sense  of  self- 
respect,  but  is  ready  to  turn  his  coat  inside  out  the 
moment  he  finds  that  subservience  has  ceased  to  pay. 
"Ablution"  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  here. 

MR.  MELAS'  EARLY  DAYS 

Mr.  Melas  does  not  need  it.  The  traditions  of  his 
family  for  a  generation  and  a  half  were  prominently 
royalist.  His  late  father  was  proud  to  be  widely  known 
as  the  late  King  George's  favorite  bridge  player.  Our 
own  excellent  Mr.  Melas  was  christened  Constantino  in 
proof  of  the  yearning  of  the  family  to  have  the  name  of 
the  present  sovereign  re-echo  hourly  in  the  home  circle ; 
and  both  he  and  his  brother  were  never  happier  than 
when  distinguished  in  Athens  as  the  playmates  of  the 
young  princes.  Indeed,  Mr.  Melas,  in  quitting  the 
naval  service  in  1913,  addressed  to  King  Constantine  a 
famous  letter  the  servility  of  which  could  only  vie  with 
the  classic  style  of  the  composition  now  before  me. 

But  I  will  not  further  insist  on  reminding  Mr.  Melas 
of  that  brilliant  courtly  past,  for  I  am  afraid  lest  he  be 
scared  from  continuing  to  produce  in  print  fresh  mani- 
festations of  his  political  sagacity  and  of  his  literary 
genius.  This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one  hope  and 
recommendation  of  the  competent  critics  referred  to 
at  the  outset,  and  I  shall  do  nothing  to  check  their 
realization. 


"DAS  DEUTSCHE  REICH" 

By  EDWIN  H.  ZEYDEL 

WHEN,  after  the  Revolution  of  1918  in  Germany, 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away  and  it  became  time 
to  put  the  house  in  order  once  more,  one  of  the  questions 
that  engaged  the  national  constitutional  assembly  was 
the  designation  to  be  given  to  the  new  republic.  Should 
it  be  known  officially  as  Die  deutsche  Republik,  or  sim- 
ply as  Deutschland,  or  what?  The  problem  was  finally 
settled  by  leaving  intact  the  old  title,  Deutsches  Reich, 
much  to  the  perplexity  and  suspicion  of  the  allied  world, 
which  had  been  taught  that  Reich  means  empire,  that  an 
empire  involves  an  emperor,  and  that  consequently  this 
was  merely  a  ruse  or  at  least  an  indication  that  Germany 
had  remained  an  empire  in  name  and  was  only  awaiting 
more  auspicious  times  to  recall  its  emperor  and  again 
become  an  empire  in  fact. 

Germans,  however,  strenuously  deny  these  charges, 
and  most  of  them  assert  that  if  they  can  help  it  Germany 
will  never  become  an  emperor-governed  empire  again. 
How  are  we,  then,  to  explain  the  apparent  anomaly? 

CONVENIENCE  AND  SENTIMENT 
In  the  first  place,  the  reason  for  retaining  the  desig- 


hundred,  perhaps  two  hundred,  years  longer.  ...  If 
there  were  to  be  a  repubic,  I  should  be  chosen  president ; 
but  there  would  be  no  one  in  the  liberal  party  to  succeed 
me.  Greece  would  be  in  the  position  of  Mexico  under 
Porflrlo  Diaz.  That  was  bad  for  Mexico  and  it  would  be 
even  worse  for  Greece." 


nation  Deutsches  Reich  for  the  republic  is  merely  con- 
venience, with  possibly  a  touch  of  sentiment.  For  the 
name  Reich  has  become  attached  to  Germany  in  some 
way  ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  even  while 
the  country  was  not  a  unified  State,  as  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  name  still 
lingered  in  the  memory  and  was  a  sort  of  ideal  embodied 
in  the  yearning  for  unification,  which  was  finally 
achieved  in  1871.  From  then  on,  under  the  Hohen- 
zollern  regime,  the  title  Deutsches  Reich  became  official 
and  so  closely  attached  to  Germany  that  the  men  of 
1918  decided  to  continue  it. 

So  much  as  to  the  reasons  for  its  retention.  Now  for 
the  question  whether  there  is  any  valid  cause  to  suspect 
an  ulterior  or  sinister  motive  in  its  preservation. 

AS  TO  CAUSE  FOR  SUSPICION 

The  word  reicti,  etymologically  connected  with  the 
Latin  regere,  to  rule,  does  not  per  se  connote  empire  at 
all,  but  is  rather  approximated  by  our  English  "domin- 
ion," "realm,"  or  "commonwealth."  The  latter  term 
has  been  used  in  the  good  English  translation  of  the  new 
German  constitution  recently  published  in  the  World 
•Peace  Foundation's  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  new 
book  of  Brunet,  The  New  German  Constitution.  The 
German  word  for  empire,  in  the  sense  of  a  State  gov- 
erned by  an  emperor,  is  Kaiserreicli,  which  brings  out 
clearly  the  colorless  meaning  of  the  word  reich  by  itself. 
Thus,  too,  a  kingdom  is  a  konigreich,  and  the  corre- 
sponding term  for  the  biblical  "kingdom  of  God" — a 
loose  use  of  "kingdom" — is  das  Reich  Gottes. 

INACCURACIES  IN  THE  TREATIES 

The  confusion  of  Reich  with  Kaiserreicli  in  this  coun- 
try has  probably  been  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  both 
in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  in  the  more  recent  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  the 
phrase  "German  Empire"  (Empire  Allemand)  is  still 
incorrectly  used  with  reference  to  present-day  Germany. 
Clemenceau,  however,  was  more  accurate  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  president  of  the  German  peace  dele- 
gation at  Versailles.  He  used  the  ingenious  phrase  le 
Reich  alleinand,  which  might  very  well  serve  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  us,  too ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  form  the  habit  of  calling  Germany  officially  "The 
German  Reich."  And  when  reich  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive (e.  g.,  Reichsprcisident,  Reichsrninistcr,  Reichs- 
biJrger,  etc.)  we  shall  do  best  by  translating  it  "of  the 
Reich"  or  "national"  or  simply  "German."'  Thus  we 
can  say  "president  or  minister  of  the  Reich"  or  simply 
"national  president  or  minister,"  and  for  Reichsburger 
"German  citizen." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  nations,  that  the  foregoing  will 
help  to  clear  up  misconceptions  that  have  made  them- 
selves felt  recently  in  American  publications,  and  that  it 
will  serve  to  prevent  in  future  such  newspaper  captions 
as  "The  Imperial  German  Republic"  (in  German  trans- 
lation this  would  be  die  kaiserliche  deutsche  Republik), 
which  is  just  as  nonsensical  in  the  German  rendering  as 
it  is  in  English. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  EVENTUALLY. 
WHY  NOT  NOW? 

By  THEODORE  STANFIELD.of  New  York 

WHEREAS  in  former  days  war  was  conducted  by 
armies  consisting  of  a  small  percentage  of  the 
belligerent  nations'  population,  in  our  day  it  has  degen- 
erated into  a  struggle  between  their  entire  populations. 
The  total  human,  industrial,  and  financial  resources  of 
a  nation  will  henceforth  have  to  be  thrown  into  the  con- 
suming flame  of  war.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  all  its  wars,  including  Xapoleon's  campaigns  and 
our  own  Civil  War,  five  million  soldiers  were  killed, 
while  in  the  recent  war  of  four  years'  duration  over  ten 
millions  were  killed,  over  fifteen  millions  were  wounded, 
and  tens  of  millions  of  civilians — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  destroyed.  As  Justice  John  H.  Clarke,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  well  said :  "The 
resort  to  applied  science  for  agencies  for  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  in  the  late  war  warns  us  that  unless 
our  civilization  devises  some  means  to  make  an  end  of 
war,  war  will  make  an  end  of  our  civilization." 

THE  SLAUGHTERING  POWER  OF  SCIENCE 

Science  is  increasing  the  slaughtering  power  of  weap- 
ons, of  chemicals,  and  of  gases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Indeed,  the  next  great  war  threatens  to  exterminate 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  krge  sections  of  the  earth's 
crust.  This  peril  has  made  civilized  men  begin  to 
sense  the  danger  of  race  suicide  by  war.  In  fact,  this 
danger  has  already  aroused  the  strongest  of  all  human 
instincts,  the  instinct  of  the  preservation  of  life.  That 
instinct  and  man's  reason  are  now  entering  upon  a  con- 
flict with  man's  greed  and  his  lust  for  power.  To  this 
conflict  may  well  be  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  the  pres- 
ent world-wide  effort  to  abolish  war.  While  another 
and  more  murderous  war  may  be  necessary  before  the 
mass  of  men  realize  the  danger  of  race  suicide  by  war, 
who,  surveying  the  marvelous  accomplishments  of  man, 
a  puny  creature  scarcely  six  feet  high,  a  mere  speck  by 
comparison  with  the  forty-two  million  feet  of  the  earth's 
diameter,  can  believe  that  this  conscious  reasoning  and 
moral  being  will  not,  before  it  is  too  late,  perceive  and 
avert  this  danger  ?  Who  can  believe  that  mankind  will 
commit  suicide  rather  than  abolish  war? 

THE  PATH  OF  NOW 

Although  man  knows  not  whence  he  came  nor  whither 
he  goeth,  he  feels  he  is  on  the  way.  Physically,  he  is 
dominated  by  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and 
reproduction,  which  together  form  an  instinct,  common 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  masses,  to  maintain  human 
life  on  earth.  Mentally,  he  is  ruled  by  the  instinct  of 
curiosity  for  the  truth  about  himself  and  his  environ- 
ment. Spiritually,  he  is  moved  by  an  instinctive  faith 
in  the  worth  and  higher  purpose  of  human  life.  His 
moral  and  ethical  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  appear 
grounded  in  a  combination  of  the  desire  to  maintain  life 
on  earth  and  the  impulse  to  believe  in  its  worth  and 
higher  purpose.  From  these  the  conviction  arises  that 
whatever  is  constructive  of  physical  and  spiritual  life  is 
right,  while  whatever  is  destructive  therefore  is  wrong. 


Curiosity  to  understand  himself  and  the  forces  of 
nature  impel  the  unceasing  effort  to  discover  the  first 
cause  of  human  life  on  earth  and  its  ultimate  end. 
This  effort,  this  quest,  this  instinctive  purpose,  is  the 
bond  which  unites  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn. 
\\  hether  or  not  they  perceive  it,  all  have  the  same  objec- 
tive. All  are  fellow-workers,  partners,  and  comrades  in 
the  common  effort  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 
How  dazzling  a  joint  adventure ! 

MAN'S  MOVEMENTS 

Every  human  being's  existence  and  happiness  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment 
and  his  environment  to  himself.  The  net  result  of  all 
human  effort  is  a  stock  of  ever-increasing  knowledge  of 
man's  physical  and  spiritual  nature  and  of  his  environ- 
ment. The  latter  consists  not  only  in  the  mere  physical 
facts  of  his  surroundings,  but  also  in  his  understanding 
and  his  control  of  them.  Although  any  individual's 
physical  environment  remains  unchanged^  except  as  he 
moves  about  on  the  earth's  crust,  mankind's  knowledge 
of  and  power  over  these  physical  facts  constantly 
increase. 

As  the  tropical  zone  saps  his  energies  and  the  arctic 
zone  absorbs  them,  he  crowds  into  the  temperate  zone, 
which  is  now  almost  filled  up.  Already  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  more  people  press  upon  some  of  its  lands  than 
they  can  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter.  In  consequence  the 
less  energetic  dwellers  in  the  tropics  have  had  to  be  con- 
quered and  their  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  secured  in 
exchange  for  the  surplus  human  energies  of  the  temper- 
ate zone,  in  the  form  of  manufactures.  The  tropics  are 
now  either  occupied  by  independent  peoples  or  are  par- 
celed out  among  the  strongest  groups  of  the  temperate 
zones.  The  arctics  have  thus  far  yielded  too  little  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  to  arouse  vigorous  competition. 

THE  RECORD  OF  WAR 

Constant  warfare,  interrupted  by  brief  breathing 
spells  of  peace,  naturally  marked  the  epoch  during  which 
human  beings  have  been  populating  and  competing  for 
the  temperate  zone  and  conquering  the  tropical  and 
arctic  zones.  But  now,  in  our  day,  we  find  the  temper- 
ate zone  parceled  out  among  the  nations  and  almost 
filled  up  with  peoples.  We  also  find  wide  differences  in 
density  of  population  pressing  for  readjustment.  \\'» 
see  mankind  entering  upon  the  final  stage  of  this  first 
epoch.  We  perceive  a  second  epoch  approaching,  where 
the  temperate  zone  is  completely  filled  up. 

DIVISION  OF  HISTORY 

Should  not  history  be  divided  into  such  epochs  rather 
than  into  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern?  Was  not 
ancient  history  modern  history  to  the  Roman?  Will 
not  modern  history  be  medieval  history  a  thousand  years 
hence?  Would  not  a  division  of  history  into  epochs  of 
mankind's  basic  relations  to  the  earth's  crust  direct  itself 
to  the  realities  of  the  story  of  human  life  on  this  earth, 
instead  of  to  its  mere  superficial  events. 

When,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  appeared 
that  the  population  of  the  world  was  increasing  much 
faster  than  the  food  supply.  Malthus  announced  that 
only  by  positive  checks,  such  as  starvation,  disease,  war, 
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and  misery  in  all  its  forms,  or  by  preventive  checks  upon 
excessive  births,  could  the  world's  population  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  world's  food  supply.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  England's  people  increased  four- 
fold, Germany's  threefold,  and  the  population  of  the 
Europeaji  continent  as  a  whole  rose  from  200,000,000 
to  400,000,000.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opening  up  of 
huge  new  food-producing  areas  in  North  and  South 
America,  Australia,  and  Africa,  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  food  supply  would  have  become  acute  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  POPULATION 

The  population  of  the  world,  which  in  1810  was  esti- 
mated to  be  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  million  people, 
has  risen  to  about  one  billion  seven  hundred  millions 
and  is  increasing  annually  by  about  fifteen  millions  per 
annum.  At  this  rato,  of  about  1  per  cent  per  annum, 
it  will  double  in  about  sixty-five  years.  The  threat  to 
life  of  insufficient  food  supply  was  not  ignored  by  the 
human  life  instinct,  nor  yet  dealt  with  by  human  reason. 
The  readjustment  of  population  to  food  supply  was  not 
left  blindly  to  the  positive  checks,  such  as  starvation, 
disease,  war,  and  misery,  nor  were  the  preventive  checks 
upon  excessive  births  consciously,  knowingly,  publicly 
applied.  Instinctively,  subconsciously,  and  silently  life 
protects  itself  against  destruction.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  birth  rate  has  declined  in  all 
civilized  countries  and  is  still  falling.  In  England  it 
fell  from  35  per  thousand  per  annum,  in  the  decade 
from  1850  to  1860  to  27  per  thousand  from  1900  to 
1905;  in  France  from  26  per  thousand  to  21,  and  in 
Germany  from  36  or  37  to  33  or  34.  The  population 
of  Prance  is  already  stationary,  while  England's  popu- 
lation will  probably  be  stationary  by  the  middle  of  this 
century. 

In  general,  the  marriage  rate  in  most  countries, 
though  it  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  decline,  has  varied 
little.  It  is  usually  not  far  from  eight  per  thousand. 
Any  individual  couple,  if  asked  why  it  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  have  fewer  children  than  its  ancestors,  would, 
of  course,  not  ascribe  its  choice  to  a  realization  that  the 
world's  population  was  increasing  faster  than  the  food 
supply.  The  high  cost  of  living,  they  would  probably 
mention,  due  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  population 
on  food  supply.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  human  - 
life  instinct,  threatened  by  an  adequate  food  supply,  has 
subconsciously  adjusted  itself  to  its  changed  environ- 
ment. In  the  twentieth  century  the  same  most  power- 
ful of  all  instincts,  threatened  by  modern  war  with  the 
extermination  of  human  life,  has  set  to  work  to  abolish 
war  before  war  destroys  life. 

PEACE  INEVITABLE 

It  thus  appears  that  an  examination  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  human  life  on  earth  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  international  peace  is  ultimately  inevitable. 
Is  the  intelligence  and  insight  of  our  twentieth  century 
sufficient  to  abolish  war,  or  will  much  more  murderous 
wars  than  the  recent  one  be  required  to  demonstrate  to 
the  great  mass  of  men  the  vital  necessity  of  establishing 
international  peace?  That  is  the  question. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR 

Its  History  and  Conflict  with  Spheres 
of  Interest 

By  DAVID  D.  O'DARE 

O.v  SEPTEMBER  fi,  1899,  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State, 
instructed  the  United  States  ambassadors  at  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  and  Tokyo  to  get,  if 
possible,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  Open  Door  policy 
with  regard  to  their  respective  spheres  of  interest  in 
China.  This  move  was  the  first  enunciation  of  a  benev- 
olent and  considerate  note  in  the  relation  of  foreign  na- 
tions to  China  and  represents  the  nucleus  around  which 
our  Far  Eastern  policy  has  developed.  The  original 
items  of  the  policy  to  which  John  Hay  sought  the  ad- 
herence of  interested  powers  were  three : 

(1)  Assurance  that  no  nation  having  a  sphere  of  in- 
terest or  a  lease  on  territory  in  China  would  interfere 
with  treaty  ports  or  vested  interests  in  her  territory. 

(2)  Like  tariff  rates  for  all  nations  within  the  spheres 
of  interest,  tariff  to  be  collected  by  China. 

(-'})  Equal  harbor  dues  and  railroad  charges  for  all 
nations. 

NECESSITY  FOR  POLICY 

Such  a  policy  was  necessary  to  protect  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  in  China.  In  1895,  at 
the  close  of  the  Chino-Japanese  War,  a  "scramble  for 
concessions"  on  the  part  of  European  nations  began. 
Japan  took  as  spoils  of  her  victory  Formosa,  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  South  Manchuria.  Russia,  however,  objected 
to  Japan's  presence  in  South  Manchuria,  and,  supported 
by  France  and  Germany,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  re- 
cession of  this  territory  to  China.  Japan  was  successful, 
however,  in  obtaining  a  non-alienation  treaty,  which 
amounted  to  obtaining  a  sphere  of  interest,  in  her  mind 
if  not  in  the  mind  of  China's  statesmen,  regarding  the 
rich  province  of  Fukien.  France  obtained  concessions 
on  the  frontier  of  her  colony,  Indo-Chma.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  France's  concession  and  in  order  to  protect 
her  sea-going  trade,  England  sought  and  gained  a  con- 
cession of  lands  on  the  North  Burma  frontier  and  some 
new  ports  in  South  China.  In  addition,  she  obtained  a 
non-alienation  treaty  covering  the  Yangtze  Valley,  which 
is  the  territory  feeding  into  Hongkong,  the  commercial 
center  ceded  to  her  by  China  at  the  end  of  the  Opium 
War.  Russia  was  granted  railroad  and  financial  privi- 
leges in  northern  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur.  On  a 
flimsy  pretext,  Germany  leased  Ki.iocliow  Bav  and  ob- 
tained the  right  of  railroad  construction  in  Shantung 
province  as  well  as  mining  and  financial  concessions. 

In  general,  the  term  "concession"  expressed  the  grant- 
ing of  rights  to  construct  and  administer  railroads,  right 
of  priority  in  enterprises  to  develop  the  country,  and 
right  to  be  first  consulted  regarding  loans  affecting  the 
territory  concerned.  "Spheres  of  interest  express  a  prin- 
ciple that  no  other  power  except  the  one  in  whose  favor 
the  sphere  of  interest  exists  shall  he  permitted  to  acquire 
concessions  or  to  exert  anv  control  or  interest  whatso- 
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ever.     ...     at  the  same  time-  giving  the  privileged 

power  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  seek  concession."  ' 

ASSENT  OF  NATIONS 

In  due  course  all  the  nations  assented,  more  or  less 
guardedly,  to  the  principles  set  forth  by  John  Hay. 
Great  Britain  was  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  policy, 
since,  as  chief  trader  with  China,  closed  ports  or  dis- 
crimination in  tariff,  harbor  dues,  or  railroad  charges 
would  decrease  her  trading  advantages  outside  her  own 
sphere  of  interest.  Previous  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
Open  Door  policy  by  Secretary  Hay,  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  had  made  a  report  on  economic  conditions  in  China 
and  had  recommended  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  unite  in  upholding  such  a  policy.2  Perhaps  Sec- 
retary Hay  would  not  have  sponsored  the  diplomatic 
stroke  he  did  had  he  not  been  reasonably  sure  of  Eng- 
land's support.  The  other  nations  could  not  well  declare 
themselves  opposed  to  the  policy,  and  so  stated  their 
tentative  consent,  depending  on  the  action  of  the  other 
powers.  Russia's  consent  was  very  necessary,  due  to  her 
influential  position  in  northern  Manchuria.  Russia 
would  sign  no  statement  assenting  to  the  Open  Door 
policy  nor  any  restriction  of  her  action  in  China,  but  her 
foreign  minister,  Count  Mouravieff,  had  promised  to  do 
whatever  France  did.  Evidently  the  minister  had  not 
expected  France  to  declare  herself  in  favor  of  such  a 
policy,  for  on  learning  that  such  was  the  case  he  "flew 
into  a  passion  and  insisted  that  Russia  would  never  bind 
herself  in  that  way."  3  But  Hay  acted  on  the  Count's 
promise  and  considered  that  Russia,  too,  had  bound  her- 
self to  these  agreements. 

After  allowing  a  short  time  to  elapse,  Hay  informed 
the  governments  concerned  that  the  policy  had  received 
the  assent  of  all  interested  nations  and  that  the  United 
States  would  consider  the  matter  settled.  Thus,  the  first 
stroke  was  achieved.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  treaties,  but  the  notes  exchanged  were  formal  declara- 
tions of  a  policy  subscribed  to  by  the  various  interested 
nations. 

HAY'S  SUCCESS 

Secretary  Hay's  success  in  securing  the  adherence  of 
the  seven  powers  to  a  policy  which  sponsored  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  nations,  which  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  commercial  slalitx  ijuo  of  China,  and  which 
recognized  China's  right  to  administer  her  own  internal 
affairs  and  collect  her  own  customs  is  signal.  The  very 
powers  who  had  vied  with  each  other  between  1895  and 
]898  to  secure  concessions  and  spheres  of  interest  in 
China  could  not  refuse  to  support  a  fair  and  just  policy 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  a  nation  whose  policy  had  been 
consistently  fair  and  just.  Although  any  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  England,  would  doubtless  have  pre- 
ferred to  exploit  her  own  sphere  of  interest  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  commercial  interests,  none  could  openly 
state  such  a  policy. 

1  Overlach  :  Foreign  Financial  Control  in  China.  page  v. 

-  Beresford  :  The  Breakup  of  China. 

sThayer:  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay    Vol    II  page 
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SPHERES  OF  INTEREST 

From  the  three  proposals  which  constitute  the  first 
statement  of  the  Open  Door  policy  it  may  be  seen  that 
spheres  of  interest  are  recognized.  It  merely  safe- 
guarded the  right  of  all  nations  to  economic  equality 
within  the  sphere  of  interest  In  principle,  however,  the 
policies,  even  at  the  outset,  were  widely  separated.  The 
Open  Door  meant  equal  economic  op'portunity  for  all 
nations ;  it  upheld  treaty  obligations  and  rights :  it  rec- 
ognized China's  interests.  The  sphere  of  interest  policy 
had  its  origin  in  the  period  when  European  nations  re- 
solved to  solve  the  Far  Eastern  problem  by  effecting  the 
partition  of  China.  Each  of  the  great  powers  had  felt 
that  she  must  have  a  slice  in  the  pie,  and  her  motive  for 
taking  it  was  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  altruistic. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  in  advancing  the 
Open  Door  policy  had  in  mind  commercial  advantages 
for  her  citizens,  it  is  also  true  that  she  recognized 
China's  rights  as  well.  The  Open  Door  has  led  to  the 
preservation  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  by  its 
persistence  for  the  commercial  status  quo;  the  spheres 
of  interest  developed  in  the  direction  of  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, a  term  which  "suggests  a  certain  degree  of  au- 
thority or  control,  either  financial  or  political,  exercised 
by  a  foreign  power  over  a  certain  territory."  4 

BOXER  UPRISING  AND  EFFECT 

Scarcely  had  Hay  succeeded  in  obtaining  assent  to  the 
Open  Door  policy  when  the  Boxer  uprising  against  for- 
eigners occurred,  in  the  spring  of  1900.  During  the  at- 
tack Secretary  Hay  added  another  touch  to  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  China  which  has  become  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Open  Door.  Feeling  it  advisable  to  de- 
fine the  position  of  the  United  States,  he  sent  an  iden- 
tical telegram  to  eleven  nations,  stating  that  our  purpose 
was  to  "act  in  concurrence  with  the  other  powers — the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which 
may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty 
and  international  law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the 
principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  Chinese  Empire." 

This  statement  helped  model  the  terms  of  settlement 
at  the  end  of  the  Boxer  ordeal.  Due  to  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,5  China  was  not  partitioned 
and  the  Open  Door  policy  was  observed.  China,  weak 
and  in  the  toils  of  political  upheaval,  would  with  diffi- 
culty have  resisted  any  measure  agreed  upon  by  the 
powers,  but  their  concurrence  in  the  policy  outlined  by 
Secretary  Hay  allowed  the  unwieldy  nation  to  work  to- 
ward a  solution  of  her  internal  problems  without  added 
foreign  difficulties.  By  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy, 
executed  daringly  and  backed  by  moral  force  alone,  the 
Open  Door  and  territorial  integrity  became  the  acknowl- 
edged policies  of  all  interested  powers. 

RUSSIA'S  ATTITUDE 
Russia,  whose  assent  to  the  Open  Door  policy  had  been 


4  Overlach :  Foreign  Financial  Control  in  China,  page  v. 
•"•  Hiimlievk :  Conteniixmiry  Polities  in  the  Far  Kast.  page 
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obtained  almost  by  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Secretary  I  lav. 
soon  showed  that  she  did  not  regard  it  st-riouslv.  The 
end  of  the  Boxer  uprising  found  Russia  with  fifty  garri- 
sons in  Manchuria.  Realizing  their  advantage,  the  Rus- 
sians tried  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  China,  giv- 
ing her  "general  powers  of  control"  over  Mukden  and 
military  command  of  Chinese  forces  in  Manchuria. 
With  the  support  of  England,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  China  was  able  to  refuse  such  a  flagrant  usurpa- 
tion of  her  sovereignty  in  Manchuria.  Russia,  however. 
continued  to  seek  special  and  favorable  terms,  and  in 
1901  was  on  the  point  of  securing  concessions  in  Man- 
churia which  would  almost  reduce  the  province  to  a  Rus- 
sian protectorate.6 

Secretary  Hay  dispatched  a  note  to  the  eleven  inter- 
ested nations,  stating  the  United  States  as  unequivocally 
opposed  to  the  cession  "to  any  corporation  or  company 
the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  opening  mines,  es- 
tablishing railroads,  or  in  any  other  way  industrially 
developing  China."  This  position  was  taken  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a  concession  "constitutes  a  monop- 
oly" ;  "is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  stipulations  of  treaties" 
existing;  "restricts  American  trade"  and  exposes  it  to 
being  discriminated  against;  "precipitates  demands  for 
similar  cessions  by  other  nations;  conflicts  with  the  as- 
surances repeatedly  conveyed  to  this  government  by  the 
imperial  Russian  ministry."  7  Russia,  under  pressure  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan,  promised  to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  and  to 
restore  railroads  temporarily  held  by  her  to  China. 

However,  Russia's  course  of  action  in  1902  did  not  ac- 
cord with  her  promise.  Troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  garrisons,  merely  to  be  stationed  along  the  railroads 
as  guards.  New  propositions  for  privileges  in  Siberia 
were  being  advanced,  and,  unaided,  China  could  not  hope 
to  resist  them.  During  1903  Russia's  policy  continued 
and  emphasized  this  aggressive  note.  Additional  troops 
were  introduced  into  Manchuria;  demands  for  non- 
alienation  of  Manchuria  followed  demands  for  assurance 
of  compensation  for  any  territory  which  might  in  the 
future  be  conceded  to  England;  arrangements  for  favor- 
able and  discriminatory  tariff  rates  were  attempted. 

JAPAN'S  FEARS 

These  movements  conflicted  with  the  policy  of  com- 
mercial expansion  toward  the  northern  markets  adopted 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  Russia's 
failure  to  evacuate  Manchuria  aroused  Japan's  fears. 
Japan,  situated  across  a  narrow  channel  from  Russia's 
sphere  of  interest,  Manchuria;  Japan,  already  looking 
with  covetous  eyes  at  Korea,  which  was  too  near  the 
insidious  reaching  out  of  Russia  for  safety ;  Japan,  who 
had  been  forced  to  give  back  to  China  in  1895  the  very 
territory  in  which  Russia  was  now  using  every  means  to 
secure  a  permanent  foothold ;  Japan,  of  course,  was  most 
vitally  interested.  Perhaps  an  additional  reason  for  the 
fact  that  Japan  took  the  decisive  step  at  this  crisis  in- 
stead of  the  United  States  may  have  been  the  loss  of 
John  Hay's  influence  as  Secretary  of  State.  His  illness 

"Hornbeck:  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  page 
245. 

7  Quotations  from  Secretary  Hay's  note  of  February  1, 
1902. 


and  death  (1903-04)  deprived  the  United  States  of  a 
great  statesman,  who  had  recognized  the  significance  of 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  world  politics  and 
the  importance  of  the  Far  East  in  future  commerce. 

So  it  was  Japan  who  called  Russia  to  a  halt  in  her 
Manchuria  policy.  In  the  summer  of  1903  Baron 
Komura  formulated  and  dispatched  a  set  of  proposals  in 
nature  resembling  a  bargain.  For  effect,  perhaps,  the 
first  clause  affirms  the  Open  Door  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. The  following  clauses  state  that  Japan  will  recog- 
nize Russia  in  Manchuria,  provided  Russia  will  not  inter- 
fere with  Japan  in  Korea.  In  a  series  of  notes  Russia 
stated  her  position ;  she  desired  Japan  to  give  her  a  free 
hand  in  Manchuria  and  arrogantly  pressed  recognition 
of  her  first  interest  there.  Japan,  though  not  unwilling 
to  do  this,  still  would  not  without  like  recognition  of 
her  interests  in  Korea.  Russia's  insolence  went  a  step 
too  far  with  Japan,  and  to  the  former's  great  surprise 
Japan  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  and  declared  war  in 
February,  1904. 

JAPAN'S  TREATIES 

Japan,  who  had  waged  war  in  the  name  of  the  Open 
Door,  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  treaty  which  un- 
doubtedly conflicts  with  the  principle  of  it.  The 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  signed  in  December,  1905,  recog- 
nized Japan's  paramount  interest  in  Korea  and  virtually 
gave  to  her  Russia's  interests  in  southern  Manchuria. 
Russia  stated  as  a  part  of  the  treaty  that  she  had  no 
concessions  in  Manchuria  incompatible  with  the  Open 
Door  policy.  However,  Japan  made  a  set  of  secret 
protocols  which  was  ratified  by  China  along  with  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty.  On  these  agreements  Japan  later 
based  her  right  to  exclude  China,  England,  and  the 
United  States  from  building  railways  in  Manchuria. 
Such  an  action  was  unquestionably  in  conflict  with  the 
Open  Door  of  commercial  enterprise  in  China,  as  well  a.s 
opposed  to  Japan's  public  avowals  of  her  policy  with  re- 
gard to  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria. 

"The  close  of  the  war  left  Russia  in  North  Manchuria 
and  found  Japan  ensconced  as  a  successor  to  what  had 
been  Russia's  rights  in  South  Manchuria.  There  were 
thus  two  foreign  powers  where  there  had  been  one,  with 
spheres  of  interest  in  Mauchuria.  Russia,  before  the 
war,  had  failed  to  live  up  to  her  Open  Door  pledges."8 
Japan  had  stated  her  adherence  to  the  Open  Door  afresh, 
but  had  violated  it  in  the  secret  protocols  of  the  treaty.9 

COURSE  OF  ROOSEVELT  AND  KNOX 

In  1908  President  Roosevelt,  alarmed  at  Japan's  ag- 
gressive policy  in  Manchuria,  sought  and  obtained  an 
assurance  that  it  was  the  wish  of  both  governments  to 
encourage  commerce  in  the  Pacific,  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  in  China,  to  maintain  the  Open  Door  and 
territorial  integrity,  and  to  co-operate  in  any  event 
threatening  to  alter  these  conditions.  Again,  in  1909-10, 
Secretary  Knox  protested  against  the  situation  of  Russia 
and  Japan  in  Manchuria;  but,  since  Great  Britain  did 

'Hornbeck:  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  page 
255. 

"  Japan  in  Korea  is  not  discussed  here,  partly  because  of 
the  limited  scope  of  the  paper  and  partly  because  Korea, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  a  sphere  of  interest.  Her  inde- 
pendence had  been  recognized  by  China  in  1895. 
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not  take  measures  to  support  the  action  against  her  ally, 
Japan,  no  result  was  gained.  Here,  as  before,  the  pro- 
test of  the  United  States  had  only  moral  force. 

In  the  interim  between  1905  and  the  beginning  of  the 
\Yorld  War  Japan  strengthened  herself  in  her  spheres  of 
interest,  South  Manchuria  and  Fukien;  English  trade 
diminished  proportionately  to  other  nations;  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  China  assumed  larger 
proportions. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Japan  declared 
war  against  the  Central  Powers  as  the  defensive  ally  of 
Great  Britain.  An  ultimatum  was  immediately  sent 
Germany  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  German  vessels 
from  Pacific  waters  and  transference  of  German  in- 
terests in  Shantung  to  Japan.  Germany  complied  to  the 
first  demand,  destroying  a  great  deal  of  English  shipping 
as  she  went,  but  surrendered  Kiaochow  and  Tsingtao 
only  when  Japan's  invading  army  forced  her  to  do  so. 

Whether  Japan's  action  in  Shantung  was  in  accord 
with  international  policy  in  her  disregard  of  China's  re- 
quest that  spheres  of  interest  be  neutralized  for  the 
period  of  the  war ;  in  her  invasion  of  neutral  territory  in 
Shantung;  in  her  assumption  of  privileges  in  Kiaochow 
and  Shantung  greater  than  Germany  had  ever  enjoyed; 
or  whether,  as  eminent  Japanese  statesmen  have  re- 
peatedly declared,  her  actions  were  wholly  motivated  by 
ideals  held  by  the  Allies  and  were  untinged  by  any  de- 
sire for  aggrandizement,  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  At 
the  time  the  United  States  made  no  official  protest,  since 
Japan  prefaced  every  new  aggression  with  the  phrase, 
"with  the  view  of  the  eventual  restoration  of  Shantung 
to  China."  The  fact  that  Japan  sought  special  con- 
rcs>ions  regarding  the  collection  of  customs,  that  special 
privileges  were  granted  a  Japanese  steamship  line  to 
enter  Tsing-tao  when  to  all  other  nations  it  was  a  closed 
port:  that  China's  administrative  power  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  province  was  infringed  upon,  would  appear, 
however,  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Open  Door  and 
territorial  integrity,  in  spite  of  Japan's  assurance  of  her 
devotion  to  these  very  policies. 

THE  TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS 

In  1915  Japan  addressed  twenty -one  demands  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  In  very  general  terms,  the  de- 
mands were  for:  (1)  options  on  loans  and  railways,  (2) 
veto  power  with  regard  to  actions  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  (3)  a  position  of  definite,  immediate,  and  im- 
portant privilege  in  southern  Manchuria,  Shantung,  and 
Fukien.10  From  the  text  of  these  demands  it  is  not 
difficult  to  pick  out  clauses  which  impair  the  adminis- 
trative entity  of  China. 

"The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  grant  to  Japanese 
officials  and  common  people  the  mining  rights  of  all 
mines  in  South  Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia." 
-  <-tion  II.  Article  4.) 

Consent  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  necessary  be- 
fore "permission  is  granted  to  a  subject  of  a  third  power 
to  build  a  railway  in  South  Manchuria  or  eastern  Mon- 
golia and  before  a  loan  is  to  be  made  with  a  third  power 
pledging  local  taxes  of  South  Manchuria  or  eastern 
Mongolia  as  security."  (Section  II,  Article  5,  a  and  b.) 


10  Hornbeck :  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  page 
312. 


"The  Chinese  Government  engages  not  to  cede  or 
k-ase  to  a  third  power  any  harbor,  bay,  or  island  along 
the  coast  of  China."  (Section  IV,  preamble.) 

The  significance  of  the  demands  is  far-reaching.  Had 
they  been  promulgated  in  time  of  peace,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  nations  pledged  to  support  a  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  in  China's  commercial  fields,  as  well 
as  her  administrative  and  territorial  entity,  would  have 
allowed  Japan  to  force  them  upon  China.  The  Allies, 
however,  took  no  action  against  Japan,  one  of  their  own 
members,  and  Secretary  Bryan  let  the  situation  pass 
with  another  wordy  assurance  from  Japan  that  her  in- 
tentions were  good. 

WILSON'S  COURSE  AT  VERSAILLES 

At  Versailles,  President  Wilson  succeeded  in  incor- 
porating the  Open  Door  policy  with  respect  to  manda- 
taries in  the  text  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Before  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Philippines  and  to  China  in  particular, 
this  represents  another  triumph  for  the  policy. 

THE  FUTURE 

If  a  cours<-  of  action  could  be  chosen  for  the  future, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  choose  the  Open  Door  a< 
opposed  to  spheres  of  interest,  if  we  used  as  a  test  the 
results  to  be  expected  from  each.  Spheres  of  interest 
breed  international  jealousy  and  desire  for  compensatory 
concessions  when  a  single  nation  gains  a  concession. 
Selfish  exploitation  of  a  province  granted  as  a  sphere 
of  interest  is  the  rule,  and  progress  toward  the  dis- 
memberment of  China  has  undoubtedly  begun  under  the 
sphere-of-interest  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Open 
Door  stands  for  concerted  action  by  the  powers, .  for 
equal  economic  competition,  for  respect  toward  China's 
interest. 
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PROCESSIONAL  FOR  THE  PEACE 
YEAR-1921 

By  EDNA  LOGAN  HUMMEL 

Here,  on  the  rugged  bluff,  from  whence  there  gle;uns 
Tlw  river,  gray  beneath  the  sunlit  hills, 
And  trees  on  which  the  kiss  of  Glory  falls 
Till  all  their  number  thrill  with  vivid  hues. 
I  watch  a  long  procession  in  array 
Of  Autumn's  gold  and  scarlet  uniforms, 
Bearing  this  fateful  year  to  his  long  home. 

And  lo,  you  pass,  old  Year,  as  one  who  goes 
Not  to  an  unremembered  grave,  where  lies 
The  far,  dim  land  of  long-forgotten  times ; 
Nor  yet  to  those  scarred  sepulchres  of  hate 
Where  spectral  horrors  stalk  the  haunted  mind  : 
But,  sweeping  forward  o'er  the  bannered  hills, 
The  pageant  of  your  passing  moves  along 
Triumphant  to  a  goal  of  honor  bright 
In  Memory's  tropbied  hall;  for  you  have  brought 
Into  the  heart  of  man  a  long-sought  hope. 
Such  hope  as  women,  weeping  o'er  their  slain. 
Have  prayed  for  since  the  days  of  Eve;  such  hope 
As  war-torn  heroes,  knowing  how  all  vain 
Their  costly  victories  were  'gainst  future   wars, 
Strove  hard  to  realize. 
Methinks  when  from 
Some  bold  Judean  height  the  seer  beheld 
The  future,  clear  as  panoramic  hills, 
He  trembled,  all  amazed  to  see  afar 
The  white  mists  pierced  by  crimson  streaks  of  dawn 
Aquiver  in  the  n:est,  and  morning  star 
Of  peace  rise  in  the  blue.     Perchance  today 
That  seer  has  place  in  this  vast  conference 
Now  planning  world-wide  i»eace,  and  strangely  thrills 
To  see  his  ancient  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Bright  Year,  farewell!     The  alabaster   box 
Of  international  sacrifice  you  hold 

To  bathe  a   world   whose  blood-stained   feet   have   trod 
A  bitter  winepress,  till  that  autumn  day 
When  Peace,  victorious,  flings  her  glowing  robes 
Around  you,  happy  Year,  and  bids  you  go. 
Thus  panoplied,  to  glory  evermore. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS  AT  THE  HAGUE 

Thus  far,  little  has  been  reported  from  the  experts'  con- 
ference 011  Russia  at  The  Hague  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
those  in  this  country,  officials  and  others,  who  said  the 
sessions  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  Genoa  Conference, 
and  would  offer  little  prospect  of  genuine  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  the  balance  of  Europe. 
The  conference  has  been  a  series  of  threatened  breaks. 

Some  weeks  before  the  sessions  at  The  Hague  started, 
there  was  a  tart  exchange  of  notes  between  Franco  anil 
Great  Britain.  On  June  1  Premier  Poincare  in  a  note  to 
the  British  Government  reviewed  the  French  theories  and 
position,  demanding  that  the  Soviet  Government  withdraw 
its  note  of  May  11  and  reiterating  that  political  and  diplo- 
matic questions  should  be  avoided  at  The  Hague.  The 
deduction  frequently  made  from  M.  Poincare's  note  was 
that  he  thought  the  powers,  through  their  experts,  should 
formulate  a  scheme  of  Russian  reconstruction,  and  then 
lay  it  before  the  Russian  delegates.  The  British  began 
their  reply  by  saying  the  French  note  showed  some  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  ground  cov- 
ered at  Genoa.  It  proceeded  more  or  less  along  the  lines 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  laid  down  frequently — co-operation, 
acceptance  of  the  fact  of  the  Soviet  Government's  authority 
in  Russia,  and  treatment  of  the  problems  in  the  light  of 
expediency.  On  June  12  M.  Poincare  sent  a  rejoinder  to 
the  British,  in  which  he  intimated  that  confusion  of  thought 
plagued  the  British  rather  than  the  French. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PREMIERS 

So  things  remained,  with  great  expectations  arising  in 
some  sections  of  British  and  French  thought,  from  the 
scheduled  meeting  of  Lloyd-George  and  Poincare  in  London 
in  connection  with  the  latter's  visit  for  the  Verdun  cele- 
bration. Hope  of  consummation  of  the  long-discussed 
Anglo-French  pact  was  stimulated  greatly  in  advance,  as 
an  incident  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  desired  co-operation 
between  the  two  nations,  but  the  news  that  followed  the 
meeting  did  not  bear  out  the  hopes.  On  the  contrary, 
representative  newspapers  in  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
found  little  satisfaction  in  the  results'  of  the  Lloyd-George- 
Poincare  conference. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  took  occasion  to  speak  plainly 
to  France  on  the  subject  of  her  stiff  and  insistent  demands 
on  Germany,  her  continued  expenditures,  her  failure  to 
increase  taxes,  and  the  maintenance  of  her  army,  described 
as  "enormously  greater  than  any  present  dangers  can  jus- 
tify." The  Daily  Chronicle,  semi-official  organ  of  Lloyd- 
George,  said  that  "if  Poincare  hopes  for  conclusion  of  an 
Anglo-French  pact,  he  should  understand  that  this  project 
is  today  far  below  the  horizon.  He  should  understand  that 
it  is  the  French  policy  of  the  last  six  months  under  his 
direction  which  has  led  to  the  eclipse  of  the  project  of  the 
pact."  And  L'Oeuvre,  considered  by  many  an  intelligent 
and  independent  liberal  French  paper,  had  this  to  say  on 
th«  results  of  the  Premier's  conference: 

Hague  Conference — nothing. 
Interallied  debts — nothing. 
Anglo-French   pact — nothing. 

Reparations — left   with   Reparation    Commission,   and,    if 
necessary,  to  conference. 
Tangier — left,  to  conference. 
Near  East — left  to  conference. 
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Were  we  not  right  in  warning  not  to  be  enthusiastic  too 
quickly  over  this  London  meeting? 

THE  RUSSIAN  ATTITUDE 

And  while  the  British  and  French  were  thus  parleying 
and  jockeying,  the  reports  from  the  east  of  Europe  revealed 
the  Kussians  in  an  unyielding  mood.  The  Russian  dele- 
gation reached  The  Hague  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 
soon  showed  there  had  been  no  abatement  in  the  quiet 
assurance  and,  as  some  of  the  critics  thought,  impudence 
that  had  so  greatly  irritated  delegates  of  other  nations 
at  Genoa.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  have  additional  assur- 
ance— or  impudence.  Edward  L.  James,  writing  from  The 
Hague  to  the  New  York  Times,  stated  in  a  somewhat  out- 
raged way  that  Chitcherin  asked  at  Genoa  for  a  loan  of 
$1,000,000,000,  but  at  The  Hague  the  Russians,  speaking 
through  Litvinoff,  asked  for  $1,600,000,000. 

THE  RUSSIAN  REPORT  ON  GENOA 

In  view  of  this  self-contained  attitude  of  the  Russians 
at  The  Hague,  there  is  interest  in  a  report  made  by  Joffe. 
one  of  their  delegates  to  Genoa,  on  their  course  in  that 
conference,  for  it  works  much  color  into  the  detail  of  the 
account.  The  report  appears  in  Russian  Information  and 
Review,  issue  of  June  15.  It  follows: 

The  memorandum  of  the  Allied  experts,  known  as  the 
memorandum  of  London,  bore  the  title,  "General  European 
Economic  Conference,  Preparatory  Commission."  This 
means  that  the  Genoa  Conference  began  in  London,  and 
was  not  a  general  European  conference  at  all,  but  a  con- 
ference of  experts  nominated  by  the  Entente — the  group  of 
victorious  powers.  Protests  against  this  procedure  came 
from  the  Little  Entente  as  well  as  from  the  neutral  powers. 
The  fact  that  thirty-five  European  States  were  invited  to  a 
general  European  aonference.  while  only  five  of  them  pre- 
pared the  agenda  and  the  resolutions,  is  significant  of  the 
1  Mist- war  condition  of  Europe.  Equally  characteristic  were 
the  pre-Geuoa  stages  of  the  conference  and  the  contradic- 
tions within  the  leading  group  of  powers  itself.  The  atti- 
tude of  France  towards  the  Cannes  resolution  was  signif- 
icant of  the  French  divergence  from  British  iwilioy.  and 
the  summoning  of  a  European  conference  was  a  move  which 
Britain  was  forced  to  take  in  her  conflict  with  France. 
The  Russian  question  came  to  the  front  at  the  conference 
liecause  British  policy  has  only  two  alternatives:  either  to 
allow  the  control  of  foreign  policy  to  slip  from  her  hands, 
or  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia. 

RIDICULE  OF  FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  of  the  conference  was  of  a  formal, 
solemn  character.  Sounding  phrases  were  uttered  announc- 
ing that  victor  and  vanquished  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
the  conference  had  met  to  solve  the  difficulties  from  which 
Europe  was  suffering.  No  concrete  proposal  was.  however, 
put  forward,  no  program  or  hint  of  a  program  was  forth- 
coming. The  result  was  that  when  we  at  the  first  plenary 
session  declared  that  the  limitation  of  armaments  was  an 
essential  step  for  the  solution  of  Europe's  problems,  the 
statement  was  met  with  general  approval,  whereas 
Barthou's  hysterical  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
armaments  was  received  with  marked  coldness  and  im- 
patience. 

This  vagueness  as  to  what  the  conference  actually  was 
to  do  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  first  stages  and  seemed  to 
be  shared  by  the  inviting  powers  themselves,  since  the 
famous  London  memorandum,  which  became  the  crux  of  the 
negotiations,  was  brought  forward  in  a  most  casual  manner. 
At  any  rate,  so  it  seemed,  when  one  day  part  of  the  Russian 
delegation,  in  the  intervals  between  the  sessions  of  the 
commissions,  was  sitting  on  the  veranda,  and  Lloyd-George 
approached  and  asked.  "Have  you  received  the  London 
memorandum?"  We  replied  that  we  knew  nothing  about 


it  except  from  the  references  that  had  appeared  in  the 
European  papers.  Whereupon  Lloyd-George  said,  "Very 
well.  I  will  have  it  sent  you  today."  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  original  intention  was  to  communicate  the  memo- 
randum privately,  and  only  later  was  it  decided  to  hand 
it  to  the  so-called  Political  Subcommission  to  become  the 
basis  of  negotiations. 

COMMENT  ON  FRANCE 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Political  Subcommission, 
in  deference  to  French  susceptibilities  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  political  questions,  was  at  first  called  the  Russian 
Subcommission.  And  it  Is  significant  that  France,  who 
consciously  assumed  the  part  of  the  enfant  terrible  of  the 
conference,  attempted  to  deprive  Russia  and  Germany  of 
votes  on  the  subcommissions  on  a  level  with  the  five  Entente 
powers.  France  wished  to  lump  Russia  and  Germany  with 
the  remaining  States  and  assign  them  six  votes  between 
them  all.  This  original  proposal  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Russians,  who  received  the  support  of  all  the  other 
delegates.  France  submitted  when  it  was  suggested  that 
the  dispute  should  be  thrashed  out  in  a  plenary  session. 

The  terms  of  the  resolutions  drawn  up  in  London  and 
discussed  by  the  Subcommission  all  began  with  the  phrase 
"It  is  desirable,"  and  none  of  them  bore  an  obligatory  char- 
acter. When  the  Russians  had  been  occupied  for  some 
days  with  their  reply,  and  In  response  to  impatient  queries 
could  give  no  assurance  as  to  when  it  would  be  ready  for 
presentation,  they  were  one  day  approached  by  an  inter- 
mediary and  informed  that  Lloyd-George  desired  to  speak 
with  some  of  the  Russian  delegates  at  his  residence,  the 
Villa  de  Alberti.  It  was  decided  to  send  Chitcherin.  Lit- 
vinoff, and  Krassiu.  When  they  arrived  they  were  aston- 
ished to  find  that,  besides  Lloyd-George,  there  were  seated 
at  a  large  table,  representatives  of  all  the  Entente  powers 
except  Japan,  together  with  stenographers,  translators,  and 
secretaries.  In  fact,  the  whole  Political  Subcommission, 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  representative  of  the  neutral 
powers,  the  Little  Entente,  and  Germany,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Villa  de  Alberti. 

AT  THE  LLOYD-GEORGE  VILLA 

It  was  at  this  villa  that  the  discussion  of  the  London 
memorandum  took  place,  and  that  the  argument  was  put 
forward  that  the  question  of  Russia's  debts  must  be  settled 
Ijefore  the  question  of  credits  and  European  reconstruction 
could  be  approached.  The  Russians  refused  to  recognize 
the  war  debts,  since  Russia  had  renounced  the  fruits  of 
victory.  "Give  us  Constantinople,"  we  argued,  "the  Darda- 
nelles, and  all  that  Russia  was  promised  in  the  event  of  an 
Allied  victory.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  retain  Constanti- 
nople or  any  of  the  other  territory ;  but  we  shall  dispose  of 
it  in  our  way  and  not  in  yours.  We  might  even  return  It 
to  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  If  you  insist  that  we 
repay  what  was  actually  given  to  Russia  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  was  spent  during  the  war.  then  the 
other  side  of  the  account  must  also  be  considered."  Lloyd- 
George  said,  jokingly.  "Well,  perhaps  we  shall  let  you  have 
Constantinople."  Whereupon  we  replied,  "Very  good;  per- 
haps we  shall  repay  your  debts;  but  until  then  we  do  not 
recognize  them." 

The  pre-war  debt  we  were  prepared  to  recognize,  in 
accordance  with  the  Cannes  resolution,  if  our  counter-claims 
were  also  recognized.  These  counter-claims  amounted  to 
fifty  milliard  gold  roubles,  for  which  we  presented  an 
account.  The  French  inspired  the  rumor  that  we  were 
not  only  refusing  to  pay  our  debts,  but  even  demanding 
fifteen  milliards  ourselves.  We  informed  the  press  that  we 
should  not  Insist  upon  the  payment  of  those  fifteen  millards. 

At  a  private  meeting  at  the  Villa  de  Alberti  the  British 
proposed  the  following  compromise:  Russia's  counter-claims 
shall  cover  the  war  debt  and  the  interest  on  the  pre-war 
debt,  and  a  moratorium  shall  be  established  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  pre-war  debt.  When  we  Inquired  as  to  how 
long  the  moratorium  would  apply,  Lloyd-George  said,  "Well, 
I  cannot  say,  but,  no  doubt,  a  fairly  long  time."  We  were 
assured  on  all  hands  that  this  amounted  to  a  virtual  re- 
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iiouncement  of  the  debt,  but  we  replied  that  we  were  uot 
going  to  begin  our  international  career  by  assuming  obli- 
gations whicb  we  knew  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  fulfill. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  fnllilling  such  an  obligation 
unless  it  was  made  possible  for  us  to  bring  about  a  rapid 
economic  revival  of  Russia.  Such  a  revival  depends  upon 
our  receiving  adequate  credits. 

CREDITS  AND  RECOGNITION 

This  basic  point,  with  its  corollary,  the  de  jun  recogni- 
tion of  Russia,  we  put  forward  as  conditions  for  accepting 
the  Allies'  compromise.  We  named  one  milliard  dollars  as 
the  credit  we  required.  Then  began  the  wrangle  over  the 
question  as  to  which  should  precede  the  other — the  recog- 
nition of  debts  or  the  granting  of  credits.  At  this  period 
Urquhart  came  on  the  scene,  oven  less  conciliatory  than 
usual,  and  his  influence  over  Lloyd-George  was  obvious. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  ('hitcherin  should  embody  the 
Russian  conditions  in  a  letter  to  Lloyd-George,  which  should 
form  the  basis  for  further  discussions  of  the  Political  Sub- 
commission.  In  this  letter  the  period  of  the  moratorium 
was  to  be  fixed  provisionally  at  thirty  years.  This  letter  was 
presented,  but  before  the  Sul (commission  could  meet  our 
reply  to  the  London  memorandum  was  completed  and  deliv- 
ered. This  reply  was  drafted  on  a  different  basis  from 
Ohitcherin's  letter  to  Lloyd-George,  but  it  represented  (im- 
position in  principle,  whereas  the  letter  represented  our 
reply  to  the  definite  proposals  put  before  us  at  the  villa. 
The  French  delegates  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  commission 
of  experts  took  advantage  of  the  contrast  between  these 
two  replies,  and  after  a  histrionic  display  they  left  the  com- 
mittee before  an  explanation  could  be  offered. 

The  next  step  was  the  Genoa  memorandum  handed  to 
the  Russian  delegates  on  May  2.  Political  questions  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Rumania  that  had  hitherto  not  been  dis- 
cussed and  were  entirely  unexpected  were  introduced  into 
this  memorandum.  They  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
basis  for  retreat,  or  simply  introduced  to  frighten  the 
Russians,  but  they  did  not  achieve  their  object.  The  asser- 
tion that  capitalists  would  not  grant  credits  unless  given 
assurances  by  the  recognition  of  all  old  debts  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  Russo-German  Treaty  and  the  various  agree- 
ments which  Russia  was  concluding  with  private  capitalists. 
The  proposed  credit  of  £20,000,000  was  not  a  credit  to  Rus- 
sia, but  to  foreign  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and 
would  be  of  little  use  to  Russia. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  conference:  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  funeral  of  the  Entente  as  the  rulers  of 
Europe  and  the  personification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
In  the  second  place,  it  signified  a  reorientation  of  Europe 
towards  Russia,  which  was  markedly  evident  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  various  delegates,  especially  of  the  neutral  and 
smaller  powers,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers 
who  displayed  great  interest — often  very  sympathetic  inter- 
est— in  Russia. 

RUSSIAN  COURAGE 

The  fact  that  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  allied  Soviet  repub- 
lics, was  the  only  State  that  had  the  courage  to  resist  the 
hegemony  of  the  Entente  during  the  protracted  negotiations 
at  Genoa,  and  the  only  State  that  could  attract  to  its  side 
all  the  other  oppressed  States — that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
victory  obtained  at  Genoa.  In  no  way  and  under  no  con- 
ditions can  that  be  effaced  from  the  pages  of  history. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES 

With  Russia  thus  aggressive  and  "top-lofty,"  as  they  say 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  her  impov- 
erished condition  and  the  resultant  calls  upon  the  balance 
of  the  world  to  help  feed  her  famished  millions,  and  with 
the  other  nations  represented  at  The  Hague  having  difficulty 
in  agreeing  upon  a  policy  with  which  to  confront  the  Soviet 
agents,  the  hesitation,  doubts,  threats,  break-ups  and  patch- 
ing-ups  that  have  marked  the  meetings  were  well-nigh  in- 
evitable. Secretary  Hughes'  gift  of  prophecy  was  hardly 
overworked  when  he  foresaw  these  events,  at  the  time  he 
refused  the  invitation  to  Genoa,  and  later  when  he  refused 
to  go  to  The  Hague. 


A  PRIZE  EDITORIAL 

FRANK  M.  O'BRIEN,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  has  recently  been  awarded  the  Pulitzer 
prize  of  $500  "for  the  best  editorial  article  written  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of 
style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning,  and  the  power  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction."  The 
editorial,  published  in  the  Herald  November  11,  1921, 
was  as  follows : 

THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

That  which  takes  place  today  at  the  \ational  Ceme- 
tery in  Arlington  is  a  symbol,  a  mystery,  and  a  tribute. 
It  is  an  entombment  only  in  the  physical  sense.  It  is 
rather  the  enthronement  of  Duty  and  Honor.  This  mini 
who  died  for  his  country  is  the  symbol  of  these  quali- 
ties— a  far  more  perfect  symbol  than  any  man  could  !><• 
whose  name  and  deeds  we  knew.  He  represents  mure. 
really,  than  the  unidentified  dead,  for  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate them  spiritually  from  the  war  heroes  whose  names 
are  written  on  their  gravestones.  Tie — this  spirit  whom 
\ve  honor — stands  for  the  unselfishness  of  all. 

This,  of  all  monuments  to  the  dead,  is  lasting  and 
immutable.  So  long  as  men  revere  the  finer  things  of 
life,  the  tomb  of  the  nameless  hero  will  remain  a  shrine. 
Nor,  with  the  shifts  of  time  and  mind,  can  there  be  a 
changing  of  values.  No  historian  shall  rise  to  modify 
the  virtues  or  the  faults  of  the  Soldier.  He  has  an  im- 
munity for  which  kings  might  pray.  The  years  may 
bring  erosion  to  the  granite,  but  not  "to  the  memory  of 
the  Unknown. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  of  humanity  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions that  can  never  be  answered  in  this  life.  Probably 
none  to  whom  the  drama  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  has 
appealed  has  not  wondered  who,  in  the  sunshine  of  earth, 
was  the  protagonist  of  today's  ceremony.  A  logger  from 
the  Penobscot?  An  orchardist  from  the  Pacific  coast? 
A  well-driller  from  Texas?  A  machinist  from  Connec- 
ticut? A  lad  who  left  his  hoc  to  rust  among  the  Mis- 
souri corn  ?  A  longshoreman  from  Hell's  Kitchen  ? 
Perhaps  some  youth  from  the  tobacco  fields,  resting 
again  in  his  own  Virginia.  All  that  the  army  tells  us  of 
him  is  that  he  died  in  battle.  All  that  the  heart  tells  is 
that  some  woman  loved  him.  More  than  that,  no  man 
shall  learn.  In  this  mystery,  as  in  the  riddle  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  wise  wonder ;  but  they  would  not  know. 

What  were  his  dreams,  his  ambitions?  Likely  he 
shared  those  common  to  the  millions:  a  life  of  peace  and 
honest  struggle,  with  such  small  success  as  comes  to  most 
who  try;  and  at  the  end  the  place  on  the  hillside  among 
his  fathers.  Today  to  do  honor  at  his  last  resting-place 
come  the  greatest  soldiers  of  the  age,  famous  statesmen 
from  other  continents,  the  President,  the  high  judges 
and  the  legislators  of  his  own  country,  and  many  men 
who,  like  himself,  fought  for  the  flag.  At  his  bier  will 
gather  the  most  remarkable  group  that  America  has  seen. 
And  the  tomb  which  Fate  reserved  for  him  is,  instead  of 
the  narrow  cell  on  the  village  hillside,  one  as  lasting  as 
that  of  Rameses  and  as  inspiring  as  Napoleon's. 

It  is  a  great  religious  ceremony,   this  burial  today. 
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The  exaltation  of  the  nameless  bones  would  not  be  possi- 
ble except  for  Belief.  Where  were  Duty  and  Honor,  the 
well-springs  of  Victory,  if  mankind  feared  that  death 
drew  a  black  curtain  behind  which  lay  nothing  but  the 
dark?  So  all  in  whom  the  spark  of  hope  has  not  died 
can  well  believe  that  we,  to  whom  the  Soldier  is  a  mys- 
tery, are  not  a  mystery  to  him.  They  can  believe  that 
the  watchers  at  Arlington-  today  are  not  merely  a  few 
thousands  of  the  living,  but  the  countless  battalions  of 
the  departed.  "Though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live"- 
there  is  the  promise  to  which  men  hold  when  everything 
of  this  earth  has  slipped  away. 

All  the  impressive  ritual  of  today  would  be  a  mockery 
if  we  did  not  believe  that,  out  in  an  infinity  which  as- 
tronomers cannot  chart  or  mathematicians  bound,  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  all  the  glorious  dead  whom  we 
honor  in  his  dust  are  looking  down  upon  this  little  spin- 
ning ball,  conscious  of  our  reverence.  And  when  noon 
strikes,  signal  for  the  moment  of  silent  prayer,  few  of 
those  who  stand  with  bared  head  will  lack  conviction 
that  the  rites  at  Arlington  are  viewed  by  other  than 
mortal  eyes.  Only  in  that  spirit  may  we  honor  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  those  who,  like  him,  died  for  this 
Republic. 

Unknown,  but  not  unknowing! 


IRELAND'S  BLOODY  PATH 

In  the  middle  of  June,  observers  of  Irish  affairs  turned 
from  contemplation  of  the  horrors  of  the  strife  in  Ireland 
between  Irishmen  to  negotiations  in  London  respecting  the 
Irish  constitution.  News  from  London  was  that  the  draft 
of  the  constitution  had  been  put  into  shape  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  concerned  in  the  negotiations. 

A  few  days  later  thought  shifted  to  the  election  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  proceeding  generally  in  a  sane  way,  despite 
the  excitement  and  an  occasional  outbreak.  It  all  was  a 
happy  relief  from  the  chain  of  murders  which  ordinarily 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  spectators  of  Irish  affairs.  Ami 
to  very  many  there  was  additional  relief  and  a  promise  of 
better  things  in  the  evidence  that  began  to  apiiear  on  June 
17  of  the  victory  for  the  treaty  forces — evidence  that  soon 
gave  way  to  certainty  of  an  overwhelming  victory. 

But  this  picture  was  not  long  to  hold  the  gaze.  Follow- 
ing the  definite  news  in  dispatches  on  June  20  of  the  over- 
mastering victory  of  the  treaty  forces,  marked  as  it  seemed 
to  be  by  plain  indications  that  the  educated  and  well- 
informed  of  the  Irish  voters  had  given  their  strength  almost 
universally  to  the  treaty  advocates,  came  news  on  June  21 
showing  that  the  results  of  the  balloting  made  no  difference 
to  the  extremist  Republicans.  Led  by  Eamon  de  Valera  and 
others  who  think  as  he  does,  the  extremists  still  planned 
aggressions  and  talked  again  of  the  doctrine  that  England's 
difficulty  will  be  Ireland's  opportunity. 

THE  EXTREMISTS'  VIEWS 

What  was  in  the  minds  of  these  men  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Dublin  dispatch  of  June  21  to 
the  Xeic  York  Times: 

Speaking  in  County  Kildare,  General  Liam  Mellowes  said 
the  outlook  was  black,  but  that  Republicanism  was  not 
dead.  They  would  continue  the  fight  until  the  cause 
triumphs.  He  declared  the  republic  continues  as  long  as 


the    Declaration    of    Independence    exists,    and    they    will 
defend  it  with  their  lives,  if  that  is  necessary.     Republican 
leaders    present    included    Generals    Rory,    O'Connor,    and 
Traynor,    Count    and    Countess    Plunket,    Harry    Boland 
Countess  Markevitz,  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  Miss  MacSwinney 
Crskine  Childer's  pai>er  says : 

"The  new  situation  destroys  all  hope  of  unifying  the 
army.  It  seems  truly  impossible  to  us  that  any  Republican 
should  co-operate  with  those  who  stand  for  this  constitu- 
tion and  mean  to  impose  it  on  Ireland.  It  seems  impossible 
that  the  important  body  of  men,  army  officers  and  others, 
who  have  turned  the  scale  for  treaty  solely  on  the  guarantee 
of  their  leaders  that  the  constitution  would  be  on  Republi- 
can lines  can  stomach  this  surrender  to  king  and  empire." 

Eamon  de  Valera  made  his  expected  statement  on  the 
constitution  this  evening.  He.  in  part,  said: 

"As  it  stands,   it  will  exclude  from   public  service,  and 
practically  disfranchise,  every  honest  Republican.     Its  test 
s  as  comprehensive  against   Republicans  as  the  test 
acts  of  the  Clarenden  and  Shaftesbury  code  against  Cath- 
olic and  Dissenters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     It  is,  as 

irke  described  the  penal  code,  a  machine  of  wise  and 
elaborate  contrivance,  a  complete  system,  well  defined  and 
well  composed  in  all  parts,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  end 
in  view,  namely,  the  degradation  of  a  people,  and  directed 
not  against  tlie  few.  but  against  the  many.  The  Dail 
Kireann  will  not  dishonor  itself  by  passing  it." 

Referring  to  the  elections,  de  Valera  said  : 

"The  results  indeed  seem  a  triumph  for  imperial  methods 

C   pacification,    namely,    outrage,    murder,    and    massacre- 

then  a  threat,  with  the  concession  jH.licy  of  a  kick  and  a' 

caress,  with  a  kick  in  reserve.     Ireland  is  not  free  and  will 

be   at    rest    or   genuinely    reconciled    with    England. 

igland's  game  is  for  the  moment  only.  England's  diffi- 
culty will  still  !.c  prayed  for  as  Ireland's  opportunity." 

BLOODSHED  AS  USUAL 

On  the  next  day.  June  22,  occurred  the  assassination  in 
London  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Hughes  Wilson,  who 
had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  British  Army  in  the  World 
War  and  some  time  since  had  become  military  adviser  to 
the  Ulster  forces.  A  bitter  opponent  of  Sinn  Fein  and  a 
critic  of  the  British  Government's  Irish  policy,  his  death 
was  immediately  ascribed  to  Irish  extremists.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  link  those  who  shot  him  to  death  in  front 
of  his  home  with  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  Republican 
forces  in  Ireland,  but  the  act  became  a  part  of  the  dark 
picture  of  Irish  hate. 

Four  days  later  Winston  Churchill  and  others  of  the 
British  Government  were  stating  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  existing  conditions  were  a  violation  of  the  Irish  treaty, 
and  that  if  the  Free  State  forces  were  unable  to  maintain 
order,  the  British  Government  would  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
nounce the  treaty  and  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary 
to  the  situation,  and  almost  before  the  words  were  printed 
battle  started  and  raged  in  Dublin  between  the  extremist 
Republicans  and  the  Free  State  troops.  In  another  four 
days  affairs  in  Ireland  were  in  such  state  that  Free  State 
troops  were  storming  the  Four  Courts,  in  which  Republican 
insurgents  were  barricaded,  and  the  cable  between  Ireland 
and  England  had  been  cut  by  the  rebels. 

Finally,  the  rebel  garrison  in  the  Four  Courts  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  after  considerable  loss  of  life  and 
virtual  destruction  of  the  building.  But  the  fighting  con- 
tinued. Grave  disturbances  occurred  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  notably  in  Donegal,  and  in  Dublin  itself  as  late 
as  July  5  there  still  were  rebel  troops  barricaded  in  a  few 
buildings  and  under  attack  of  the  Free  State  forces.  But  all 
late  signs  have  pointed  to  gradual  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  treaty  forces. 
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THE  SIGNS  IN  JAPAN  AND  CHINA 


KATO,  THE  MAN 


Allowing  for  the  misunderstandings  and  miscalculations 
that  may  occur  in  trying  to  measure  in  the  United  States 
events  in  the  Far  East,  especially  when  the  news  dispatches 
are  rather  fragmenlary,  the  late  happenings  in  Japan  and 
China  are  encouraging  to  most  observers. 

These  events  have  revolved  largely  around  Admiral  Baron 
Toinosaburo  Kalo  in  Japan,  and  General  Wu  Pel-Fu  in 
China.  Each  appears  lo  be  emerging  as  the  strong  man  of 
the  hour  in  his  country,  and  each  is  hailed  by  many 
observers  in  this  country  as  a  strong  man  of  fine  promise — 
Kato  to  guide  Japan  along  lines  of  economic  rather  than 
militaristic  endeavor,  and  Wu  to  lead  China  to  unification 
and  order. 

KATO  AT  THE  ARMS  CONFERENCE 
Baron  Kato  made  a  profound  impression  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  where  he  soon  was  accepted  as  the  big  man 
of  the  Japanese  delegation,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  sessions, 
as  one  of  the  "Big  Three"  of  the  conference,  Secretary 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Balfour  (now  the  Earl  of  Balfour)  being 
the  other  two.  At  first,  Ihe  run  of  opinion  in  conference 
circles  was  that  Kato  was  the  storied  Japanese — crafty, 
inscrutable,  and  long-headed.  Toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  conference  many  of  the  abler  members  who  came  into 
close  contacl  wilh  him  said,  and  seemingly  were  wholly 
sincere,  lhat  he  had  labored  earnestly  and  industriously 
for  the  thoroughgoing  success  of  the  great  undertaking. 

The  first  definite  news  that  he  was  marching  to  the  very 
front  in  Japan  came  in  dispatches  from  Tokyo  early  in 
June,  stating  that  he  was  the  probable  choice  for  premier, 
to  succeed  Premier  Takahashi.  In  succeeding  dispatches 
it  was  stated  that  he  was  desired  in  the  office,  and  that 
he  was  impelled  to  accepl  it  because  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  unequivocal  acceptance  by  Japan  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  treaties,  and  there  was  danger  to  the 
treaties  unless  he  became  premier — a  report  thai,  inci- 
dentally, official  Washington  generally  declined  to  take  at 
face  value,  in  so  far  as  it  implied  danger  to  Ihe  treaties. 
On  June  11  Tokyo  dispatches  announced  that  the  Baron 
had  accepted  the  high  office,  going  into  power  with  a  non- 
party,  or  coalition,  cabinel  obligated  to  acceptance  of  the 
treaties.  One  other  absolute  condition,  it  was  said,  had 
been  made  by  Baron  Kato.  He  had  insisted  that  the  army 
leaders  agree  to  reduce  the  army  budget  by  approximately 
$20,000,000. 

THE  FLURRY  IN  JAPAN 

There  was  a  marked  flurry  in  Japanese  polilics  and 
journalism  following  Kato's  accession  to  power,  with 
charges  that  the  new  ministry  was  colored  with  reaction- 
arism,  that  constitutional  principles  were  violated,  and 
that  normal  and  healthy  parly  affilialions  and  divisions 
were  destroyed  by  the  coalition  basis  of  the  new  ministry. 
In  Ihe  United  Steles,  however,  the  disposition  was  to  over- 
look these  outcroppings  of  Japanese  inlernal  polilics  and 
lo  find  cause  for  sincere  gratification  at  the  interest  of  the 
new  government  of  Japan  in  the  Washington  Conference 
Irealies,  dealing  so  importantly  with  naval  affairs,  and  at 
the  evident  purpose  of  Baron  Kato,  at  least  partially  to 
parallel  the  naval  curtailments  with  curtailments  of  the 
army.  In  the  latter  regard  the  reports  in  June  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  budget  were  followed  in  early  July  by 
reporls  of  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  army. 


AH  of  this,  perhaps,  lends  interest  to  a  sprightly  pen 
portrait  of  Baron  Kato  that  appeared  in  the  New  \ork 
Timi's  of  June  18.  written  by  Silas  Bout,  part  of  which 
follows  : 

Whatever  Kato  does  will  lie  done  with  impassive  com- 
posure. He  will  have  thought  it  out  beforehand.  This 
habit  of  his,  it  may  be  said,  detracls  somewhat  from  his 
merit  as  a  family  man ;  for  he  goes  off  by  himself  to  think 
things  out,  and  often  prefers  to  spend  hours  in  solilude  in 
his  own  home.  His  wife  objects  to  Ihe  habit.  She  has 
tried  to  break  him  of  it.  (Those  who  think  Japanese  wives 
don't  speak  Iheir  minds  on  such  mailers  may  well  make 
note  of  this.)  Presumably  she  is  still  trying  to  break  her 
husband  i  of  his  vice  of  solitary  thinking,  but  at  63  he  is 
probably  somewhat  set  in  his  ways.  He  is  as  likely  as  uol 
to  think  oul  Japanese  policy  all  by  his  lonesome,  without 
asking  the  advice  of  the  Genro  or  the  army  and  navy  chief- 
tains. II  is  possible ;  and  if  he  does  it,  if  he  ignores 
the  elder  statesmen  and  the  militarists,  it  will  be  a  political 
innovation  as  startling  in  Japan  as  was  his  batlle  slrategy 
to  the  naval  experts  of  the  Occident. 

Admiral  Baron  Toinosaburo  Kato  (for  he  was  made  a 
vice  admiral  just  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  was 
created  a  baron  in  1920)  brought  his  immobility  along  with 
him  to  the  Washinglon  Conference,  which  he  attended  as 
a  joint  delegate  with  Prince  lyesato  Tokugawa  and  Baron 
Kijuro  Shidehara,  the  latter  ambassador  at  Ihe  capital. 
After  ill  health  compelled  the  Prince  to  relurn  lo  Japan. 
Kato  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  Ihe  delegalion,  and 
il  was  part  of  his  duly,  or  al  leasl  a  lask  which  he  accepled 
without  apparenl  protest,  to  be  interviewed  daily  by  a 
swarm  of  newspaper  men  and  a  few  newspaper  women. 

Baron  Kato  understands  English  fairly  well  and  speaks 
il  imperfectly.  The  audiences  were  conducted  invariably 
with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  but  Ihere  were  limes 
when  Ihe  Admiral,  realizing  Ihe  import  of  a  queslion,  did 
nol  awail  Ihe  assislance  of  his  interpreter  in  declining  lo 
answer  it. 

The  correspondents  at  the  conference  came  lo  like  Baron 
Kalo  for  all  that.  They  jested  to  one  another  about  his 
"poker  face"  not  unenviously.  They  vied  with  one  anolher 
in  putting  to  him  questions  deliberately  calculated  to  ruffle 
the  immemorial  serenity  of  thai  mask.  Perhaps  the  Baron 
understood  thai  it  was  a  game.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  Not  once  did  he  lose  his  temper.  Not  once  did 
he  make  an  indiscreet  reply.  Not  once  did  he  refuse  to 
answer  with  surprising  candor  when  an  answer  was  pos- 
sible. And  nol  once  did  the  correspondents  succeed  in 
piercing  his  imperturbable  calm. 

GENERAL  WU  IN  CHINAJ 

It  will  be  recalled  lhal  months  ago.  when  thought  began 
to  concentrate  more  and  more  on  Chinese  problems  as 
interwoven  with  world  problems,  General  Wu  Pei-Fu, 
operating  south  of  Peking,  was  slated  lo  be  one  of  Ihe 
Iwo  slrong  mililary  leaders  in  China  and  was  often 
described  as  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  man.  General 
Chang  Tso  Lin,  the  other  powerful  chieftain,  ruling  in  Man- 
churia, was  described  almost  invariably  as  an  ex-bandit  and 
rogUB  and  was  suspected  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Japan  . 

Recent  issues  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  have  summarized 
General  Wu's  expected  collision  with  General  Chang  and 
bis  somewhat  unexpected  and  sweeping  victories.  After 
having  defeated  Chang  decisively,  Wu  acquired  a  polent 
influence  in  the  governmental  situation  in  Peking.  Later 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  president  of 
the  South  China  Government,  with  headquarters  in  Canton, 
who  had  amazed  many  in  Ihis  country,  who  sympathized 
with  bis  liberal  doctrines,  by  entering  into  some  sort  of  an 
alliance  wilh  General  Chang  when  Ihe  latter  was  facing 
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General  Wu.  The  time  came  when  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was 
driven  out  of  Canton  and  forced  to  take  refuge  on  his 
gunboats.  That  was  because  General  Chen  Chiung-AIing, 
commander  of  the  South  China  military  forces,  turned  on 
Sun  Yat  Sen  when  the  latter's  differences  with  Wu  were 
approaching  a  crisis.  Disinterested  and  informed  observers 
in  this  country  of  Chinese  affairs  say  that  General  Chen's 
attack  on  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  not  due  to  treachery,  but  to 
patriotic  devotion  to  China.  He  had  become  convinced, 
these  observers  think,  that  Sun  Yat  Sen  had  erred  in  ally- 
ing himself  with  Chang  and  in  opposition  to  Wu.  More- 
over, these  observers  say  that,  as  the  code  operates  in 
China,  Chen  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He  had  given 
Sun  Yat  Sen  as  much  as  he  had  gained  and  was  under  no 
obligation  to  do  other  than  follow  his  judgment  and 
conscience. 

THE  OUTCOME 

In  any  event,  as  this  is  written  it  appears  that  the  results 
of  General  Wu's  operations  of  the  last  few  months  are 
these:  He  has  humbled  and  driven  into  retirement  the 
aggressive  and  unscrupulous  war  lord  of  the  North,  General 
( 'hang ;  he  has  forced  into  seclusion  the  leader  of  the  South 
China  Republic,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen;  he  has  acquired  vast 
power  in  Peking,  seat  of  the  recognized  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and,  through  his  apparent  working  agreement  with 
General  Chen,  he  has  substantially  as  much  power  in 
Canton,  seat  of  the  Southern  rebel  government.  In  sum. 
he  seems  from  this  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  be  the  most 
potent,  if  not  the  actually  dominant,  figure  throughout 
China. 

And  that  is  a  fact  greeted  with  rejoicing  in  many  circles. 
The  rejoicing  may  be  turned  to  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
as  happens  so  often  in  Chinese  affairs.  Bui  there  is  wide- 
spread hope  and  good  cheer  at  this  time. 

CHINA'S   NEEDS 

The  theory  prevalent  in  many  circles  of  American  opinion 
concerned  with  China  is  that  a  unified  and  stable  govern- 
ment must  be  set  up.  and  that  the  powers  of  the  military 
chieftains  and  of  the  aggressive  pr<>vinci:il  governors,  so 
often  suspected  of  being  in  the  pay  of  or  controlled  by  un- 
scrupulous foreign  interests,  must  be  eliminated  or  rendered 
negligible.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  there  will  be  greater 
opportunity  than  in  many  years  past  for  the  enlightened 
opinion  of  China  to  effectuate  itself  along  the  paths  which 
will  lead  to  restoration  of  China's  position  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing, sovereign  nation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  domi- 
nant opinion  in  some  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  world 
and  a  growing  opinion  in  others  of  these  nations  is  anxious 
to  lend  its  support  to  China  for  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

And  of  course  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  statesmen 
is  that  China  must  help  herself  in  this  way  before  the  most 
beneficent  designs  of  her  friends  and  other  nations  can  bear 
full  fruition.  At  the  Washington  Conference  the  insidious 
argument  used  by  those  who  were  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
plans  to  restore  China  to  her  full  rights  was  that  China  was 
incapable  of  enjoying  them,  in  safety  to  her  own  many  mil- 
lions and  in  safety  to  legitimate  interests  of  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  That  note  in  the  Conference  accounts  for 
the  guardedness  of  some  of  the  provisions  made  for  the 
relief  of  China.  It  served  to  deter.  In  some  measure,  even 
the  most  ardent  of  China's  friends  at  the  Conference. 


INSIDE  GERMANY 

The  murder  of  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  the  German  Foreign 
.Minister,  on  June  24,  and  the  attack  on  Maximillian  Harden 
a  few  days  later,  directed  attention  again  to  the  internal 
social  and  political  conditions  of  Germany.  For  so  many 
months  has  the  world  been  thinking  of  Germany  as  an 
important  and  somewhat  mysterious  international  factor 
that  very  little  thought  had  been  given  to  what  was  going 
on  inside. 

The  cold-blooded  assassination  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  generally 
;i«ounted  the  ablest  man  in  Chancellor  Wirth's  Cabinet, 
immediately  set  the  world  thinking  about  Royalist  plots. 
Reports  appeared  in  the  press  of  Germany  of  schemes  said 
to  have  been  under  way  for  numerous  terroristic  acts  to 
be  performed  on  the  day  Rathenau  died.  Evidently,  sup- 
iwrters  of  the  Republican  government  of  Germany  took  all 
such  reports  most  seriously ;  for  the  government  prepared 
for  grave  eventualities,  and  the  masses  of  the  workers 
supporting  the  government  rallied  in  enormous  meetings 
intended  to  impress  and  intimidate  plotters,  as  well  as  to 
voice  their  grief  and  indignation  at  Rathenau's  death. 

UNNOTICED  NEWS 

Two  articles  dealing  with  Germany  appeared  in  the 
American  press  some  days  before  the  Rathenau  assassina- 
tion, which  seem  to  possess  a  new  significance  now.  So 
far  removed  were  they  from  the  usual  German  news  dealing 
with  reparations,  international  loans,  relations  with  Russia, 
and  so  on,  that  slight  attention  was  given  them  when  they 
were  printed ;  but  it  is  possible  they  told  of  things  that  go 
far  toward  explaining  such  dangers  to  Republican  Germany 
as  appeared  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  Rathenau. 

One  of  these  articles  was  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
18,  six  days  before  Rathenau  was  shot.  In  part,  the  article 
follows : 

REACTIONARIES'JEFFORTS 

German  reactionaries  are  making  a  serious  effort  to 
utilize  the  movies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  mon- 
archist propaganda,  according  to  the  charges  made  in  the 
Socialist  and  Democratic  German  papers  in  connection 
with  the  rows  over  the  spectacular  historical  film,  "Fred- 
ericus  Rex,"  a  picture  glorifying  Prussian  militarism  as 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Great.  As  told  by 
cable,  the  picture  has  drawn  big  crowds  and  resulted  in 
violent  clashes  between  young  Junkers  and  Communist 
and  Socialist  youths. 

Charges  by  Die  Freiheit,  the  Independent  Socialist  organ, 
that  regular  army  troops  were  allowed  to  collaborate  with 
ex-members  of  the  notorious  Rossbach  Volunteers,  a  band 
of  ex-soldiers  that  helped  ravage  the  Baltic  States  and  stir 
up  trouble  in  Upper  Silesia  and  in  the  Ruhr  following  the 
armistice,  have  not  been  denied  by  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 
In  its  issue  of  May  29,  Die  Freiheit  says  that  the  success  of 
"Fredericus  Rex"  appears  to  have  inspired  the  Junkers 
with  high  hopes,  and  it  notes  the  advance  announcement  of 
a  film  called  "The  Victorious  Armies  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  the  Armies  of  Our  Enemies,  Part  I,"  featuring 
such  scenes  as  "With  an  Artillery  Aviation  Detachment 
During  the  Great  Spring  Offensive,  1917,"  "Behind  the 
Front  in  Volhynia."  "With  the  Field  Balloonists,"  etc. 
After  remarking  that  the  movies  constitute  a  powerful 
medium  for  influencing  the  masses  in  favor  of  the  ruling 
class,  Die  Freiheit  refers  to  a  German  magazine  called  Die 
MriixrltJu'it.  and  continues: 

WORK  OF  CAPITALISTS 

"There  we  learn  that  the  well-known  film  enterprise  'The 
German  Photo  Company.  E.  B.,'  which  has  the  job  of  'rnak- 
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ing  propaganda  for  German  culture  systematically  at  home 
and  abroad  through  moving  and  stationary  pictures  upon 
a  national  and  generally  useful  basis.'  is  being  backed  by 
the  following  big  capitalists  and  agriculturists:  Gontard, 
Cuno,  Stresemann,  Hugenberg.  Rosicke,  Sahm,  Luther,  and 
Stinnes.  What  this  crowd  is  doing  toward  stirring  up  inter- 
national animosities  becomes  clear  when  we  look  at  some 
of  the  titles  of  the  scenes  presented  in  the  weekly  reviews. 
These  include  'Polish  Insurgents  Shooting  Down  German 
Farmers,'  "The  Big  Four  at  Work.'  'Red  Agitators  Gouging 
Out  the  Eyes  of  Regular  German  Troops'  and  'Fresh  Acts 
of  Violence  by  the  Entente :  Germany  Wrecking  Her  Last 
Proud  Battleship  on  Orders  from  Paris.'  We  think  it  is 
high  time  for  Socialist  and  Republican  circles  to  line  up 
against  this  militarist  incitement  of  the  unsuspecting 
masses  of  the  people." 

The  film  company  attacked  by  Die  Freihclt  was  organized 
in  1916  with  the  support  of  many  leading  German  indus- 
trialists and,  according  to  statements  made  at  a  general 
meeting  held  in  Essen  last  April  by  Its  director,  Herr 
Ooboken,  now  has  some  600  films  at  its  disposal  for  ''na- 
tional economic  propaganda  work."  Its  output  at  home  and 
abroad  during  the  last  four  years  was  given  as  more  than 
5,000,000  meters  of  film,  and  the  director  said  its  products 
were  going  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  "Deutsche  Licht 
bild-Gesellschaft"  employs  350  persons,  and  its  new  plants 
can  turn  out  about  8,000,000  meters  of  film  a  year.  The 
Kolnisclie  Zeitung  quotes  its  business  manager,  ex-Captain 
Widemann,  to  the  effect  that  a  good  film  would  gradually 
do  away  with  the  prejudice  against  Germany  developed  by 
the  World  War. 

ANOTHER  SORT  OF  PICTURE 

Some  while  before,  the  Baltimore  Sun  printed  an  article 
written  by  "an  Englishman  living  in  Germany,"  which, 
perhaps,  throws  light  upon  the  conditions  that  gave  the 
Royalists  and  other  plotters  what  they  believed  to  be  oppor- 
tunities. This  article  shows  a  social  and  economic  state 
in  Germany  that  inevitably  must  harass  the  Wirth  Govern- 
ment and  must  encourage  all  that  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Junkers  who  seek  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Kaiser's  system,  and,  as  some  believe,  the  return  of  one  of 
the  Kaiser's  family  to  the  throne. 

In  part,  the  article  stated  : 

INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 

"No  one  knows  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  should 
be  a  fool  if  I  attempted  to  prophesy."  (Prominent  banker.) 

"Nothing  can  help  Germany,  either  internally  or  abroad. 
until  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  torn  up."  (Conserva- 
tive.) 

"I  am  living  on  my  capital,  and  when  that  is  done  I  shall 
blow  my  brains  out."  (Retired  merchant,  who  had  an 
equivalent  capital  of  $500.000  before  the  war,  now  worth 
about  $8,000.) 

"We  can  offer  you  the  goods  you  want,  but  we  cannot  give 
you  a  fixed  price,  nor  can  we  guarantee  delivery  on  dates 
stated."  (Extract  from  business  letter.) 

"My  factory  Is  running  overtime,  but  I  am  losing  money. 
The  costs  of  manufacture  vary  too  much.  If  the  mark 
goes  up  relative  to  the  dollar,  I  am  ruined."  (Manufacturer 
with  regular  delivery  contracts.) 

"My  mother  has  3,000  marks  a  month.  Of  this  700  marks 
are  pension,  the  remainder  is  capital."  (Statement  by  hos- 
pital nurse.) 

"Everything  goes,  but  something  has  got  to  change." 
(Statement  by  head  waiter.) 

"Before  the  war  my  wife  could  take  a  large  market 
basket  to  market  and  buy  what  she  wanted  with  a  small 
purse.  Today  she  takes  the  money  in  the  market  basket 
and  has  to  have  a  larger  purse  to  bring  back  what  she  is 
able  to  purchase  with  it." 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  I  have  taken  at  random 
from  my  conversation  with  various  classes  of  the  German 
people  over  a  period  lasting  two  years,  during  which  I  have 
mixed  with  all  kinds  of  people  from  Ludendorf  down  to  the 
fireman  on  a  tug. 


The  real  truth  about  this  country,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it, 
and  I  have  known  the  country  for  30  years,  is  that  nobody 
knows  in  the  least  what  they  are  doing,  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  or  how  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  the  mess  in  which 
they  are. 

In  the  same  article  there  is  a  discussion  of  fiscal  condi- 
tions in  Germany  which  is  arresting.  Generally,  in  this 
country,  the  theory  has  been  that  the  sooner  Germany  suc- 
ceeded in  deflating  its  currency  and  restoring  something  like 
its  normal  purchasing  power,  the  sooner  she  would  be  on 
the  way  to  dependable  financial  well-l>eing.  But  the  writer 
of  the  article  finds  many  business  men  in  Germany  who  fear 
above  all  things  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  mark. 


WHERE  LIE  EVILS  AND  HOPES  FOR 
THE  MASSES 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  Owen 
It.  Lovejoy,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  embodied  a  review  and  a  forecast  in  a  discussion 
of  social  standards  for  industry.  Mr.  Ix>vejoy  succeeded 
in  putting  into  a  few  crisp  paragraphs  a  number  of  highly 
important  facts. 

In  part,  he  said: 

Ten  years  ago  a  Committee  on  Standards  of  Living  and 
Labor  presented  to  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
a  series  of  recommendations  as  an  outline  of  social  stand- 
ards for  industry — a  group  of  standards  under  which  it  was 
believed  a  nation  might  hope  to  live  and  prosper  without 
imposing  injustice  or  sapping  the  vitality  of  any  of  her 
children. 

DEMANDS  OF  A  DECADE  AGO 

We  called  upon  the  people  to  guarantee,  either  by  the  laws 
of  the  various  States  or,  if  necessary,  by  Federal  act,  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  should  secure  a  living  to  all  industrial 
workers,  and  specifically  defined  a  living  wage. 

We  demanded  the  adoption  of  an  8-hour  day  and  0-day 
week  for  all  workers  and  the  prohibition  of  night  work  to 
all  minors. 

We  demanded  minimum  standards  of  safety  and  health, 
including  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacturing  of  poisonous 
articles  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  worker,  wherever  harm- 
less substitutes  were  possible. 

We  demanded  the  right  to  a  home  free  from  extortionate 
taxation  and  from  the  invasion  of  industrial  manufacture, 
a  home  for  every  family. 

We  demanded  the  prohibition  from  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age,  a  reasonable 
regulation  of  conditions  of  employment  of  women,  and  social 
care  of  the  unemployable. 

Finally,  we  demanded  some  effective  system  of  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents,  involuntary  unemployment,  dis- 
ease, sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  just  passed  through  the 
most  significant  and  dramatic  decade  in  our  history,  if  not. 
indeed,  in  this  history  of  human  life.  The  forces  at  work 
have  been  both  integrating  and  disintegrating. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  world  has  passed  through  its  stupendous  test  of  trial 
of  battle.  An  irreparable  sacrifice  of  human  life  has  been 
laid  on  the  altar  of  the  ancient  God  of  War  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  imperial  ambition.  National  boundaries  have  been 
wiped  out  and  drawn  anew.  Empires  that  were  deemed 
invulnerable  have  been  shattered,  and  from  their  fragments 
new  States  have  been  born.  But  as  yet  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  world  cannot  again  be  fooled  into  an  even 
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greater  conflagration.  The  ancients  still  rule  in  the  halls  of 
council.  Diplomacy  is  still  as  secret  and  sinister  as  ever. 
A  so-called  peace  has  been  projected  by  the  same  group  that 
made  a  mess  of  the  fraternity  of  nations.  \Var  to  end  war 
is  already  regarded  as  a  gruesome  joke  and  the  stakes  of 
diplomacy  are  still  the  rich  but  primitive  political  regions  of 
the  earth. 

Gigantic  appropriations  are  being  voted  for  imperial  proj- 
ects beyond  the  dreams  of  any  nation  in  history.  The  poor 
arc  being  bled  by  burdens  of  taxation  to  foot  the  bills. 
Almost  the  entire  levy  of  Federal  taxation  is  for  the  support 
of  our  military  and  naval  establishments. 

MOVEMENTS  FORWARD 

During  this  i>eriod  we  have  seen  the  emergence  into  politi- 
cal existence  of  a  half  of  our  population — perhaps  the  better 
half.  Henceforth  the  women  of  our  nations  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  facing  our  national  destinies. 

We  have  seen  the  most  successful  business  enterprise,  per- 
haps the  most  gigantic — the  business  of  coining  profit  from 
tlie  appetites  of  weak  men — put  under  the  ban.  While  it  is 
too  early  to  record  sweeping  conclusions,  relief  agencies  do 
not  hesitate  to  testify  that  a  trend  toward  national  sobriety 
is  marked  and  full  of  promise. 

The  housing  of  the  people  is  becoming  the  recognized  duty 
of  a  self-respecting  nation,  and  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  an  example  of  those  agencies  that  have 
espoused  the  cause  as  a  matter  of  business. 

We  have  seen  in  State  after  State  attempts  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum wage,  below  which  industry  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
enlist  the  efforts  of  human  beings. 

We  have  seen  an  epidemic  of  unemployment.  Men,  able- 
bodied  and  eager,  have  walked  our  streets  and  ridden  our 
bumpers  in  search  of  work.  We  halt  and  stagger  in  grap- 
pling with  the  problem,  but  at  least  we  no  longer  ignore  it. 
We  have  at  least  discovered  that  the  problem  is  national, 
and  that  no  one  community  can  handle  it  alone ;  also,  that 
until  we  learn  to  develop  a  relation  between  an  industrial 
and  an  agricultural  life,  we  shall  continue  to  throw  our 
whole  labor  problem  out  of  balance. 

We  have  passed,  or  perhaps  are  still  passing,  through  a 
tragic  financial  panic,  but  we  no  longer  regard  this  as  an 
act  of  (Joel.  We  acknowledge  our  own  responsibility,  and 
that  is  the  necessary  prelude  to  a  serious  attempt  to  avert 
such  disasters  in  the  future. 

CHILD  LABOR  AN  ISSUE 

We  have  seen  child  labor  lifted  from  the  debates  of  the 
woman's  club  and  the  protest  of  the  posts  and  set  forth  as 
a  national  responsibility.  A  whole  people  recognizes  that 
the  system  injures,  not  so  much  the  children  involved,  aa  the 
nation  itself.  It  is  a  game  in  which  every  one  loses.  Efforts 
to  cure  the  evil  have  commanded  the  attention  of  our 
national  law-makers  and  two  abortive  efforts  have  been 
made  to  administer  a  national  treatment. 

Finally,  we  make  bold  to  declare  that,  in  spite  of  the 
reactionary  forces  which  still  bind  us  to  the  past  and  the 
self-interest  that  still  works  to  disintegrate,  we  are  headed 
forward,  and  we  shall  see.  or  at  least  pass  on  to  posterity 
the  possibility  of  seeing,  how  a  nation  can  actually  house 
and  feed  and  clothe  itself  without  making  it  the  chief  and 
consuming  occupation  of  life  and  without  destroying  any  of 
its  people  or  any  other  people  in  the  process. 

MR.  LOVEJOY  REPRESENTATIVE 

What  Mr.  Lovejoy  has  to  say  reflects  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent the  opinions  of  many  others  engaged  as  he  is  in  con- 
structive effort  at  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Indubitably, 
many  of  these  men  and  women  have  seen  in  the  events  of 
the  last  few  years  evils  of  incredible  proportions,  and  por- 
tents of  even  worse  evils.  And  yet  there  is  a  reviving  spirit 
of  hope  and  of  courageous  purpose  to  go  on.  Under  the 
surface  is  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  Secretary  Hughes 
hinted  at  in  an  article  in  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE — a  feeling  that  senses  a  new  era. 


PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE  OF 
ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE 

A  while  back  a  reader  living  in  Cleveland  communicated 
with  the  editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  respecting  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  France.  Correspondence  followed,  with 
the  result  that  the  editor  referred  certain  inquiries  to  better- 
informed  persons  in  France.  Out  of  all  this  emerged  items 
that  may  enliven  interest  and  thought  in  the  problem  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

There  follows  a  letter  from  the  editor  to  the  gentleman  in 
Cleveland,  under  date  of  June  1 : 

Some  time  ago  you  were  kind  enough  to  write  us  a  letter 
with  reference  to  our  editorial  entitled  "Our  Criticism  of 
France.''  We  gathered  the  impression  that  you  suspected 
that  our  utterances  were  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  facts,  in  consequence  of  which  you  asked  us — 

(1)  How  often  France  had  invaded  Germany  since 
1650? 

(2)  By  what  right  did  France  take  possession  of 
Alsace  and  parts  of  Lorraine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury? 

(3)  By  what  right  does  France  occupy  Alsace  now? 

(4)  Why  is  France  not  making  some  headway  in 
repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the  Germans? 

We  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  your  letter  to  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  persons  in  France  whom  we  know.  The  re- 
sult is  the  communication,  the  translation  of  which  we  are 
sending  to  you.  We  know  of  no  better  way  to  answer  your 
questions. 

You  will  understand  now  why  we  have  delayed  in  reply- 
ing to  your  letter. 

We  have  assumed  that  you  are  looking  for  information. 
Perhaps  it  is  your  desire  that  your  letter  and  the  reply 
should  be  printed  in  the  columns  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  comply  with  your  request  if  that  be  it. 

We  are  also  enclosing  the  translation  of  a  self-explanatory 
article  entitled  "In  French  Strasbourg." 

Below  Is  given  the  translation  of  the  article  "In  French 
Strasbourg,"  alluded  to  in  the  editor's  letter.  From  the 
French  standpoint  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of 
French  claims.  The  article  follows : 

IN  FRENCH  STRASBOURG 
By  A.  Jeze 

Lovely  Alsace!  Sister  country  ravished  by  a  cruel 
enemy.  Thou  appeared  more  beautiful  and  impressive  after 
a  half  century  of  suffering  and  captivity. 

Strasbourg  had  decked  herself  in  holiday  dress  to  do 
honor  to  the  chief  of  her  country.  From  top*  to  bottom  her 
houses  were  adorned  with  flags.  Her  narrow  streets  were 
marvelously  decorated  with  banners  of  all  the  Allied 
nations,  on  which  were  laudatory  inscriptions  of  Poincare 
and  Clemenceau.  Garlands  and  festoons  formed  triumphal 
arches.  How  impressive  were  those  antiquated  and  faded 
flags  on  which  one  read  the  sad  date  1S70 !  And  those,  too. 
in  which  the  blue  and  the  red  (rather  too  bright)  revealed 
in  unskilled  dyeing  the  affection  of  Alsace  for  France. 

Some  days  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  anticipat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Germans,  the  families  of  Strasbourg 
had  prepared  some  French  flags,  not  daring  to  purchase 
them  direct.  They  procured  some  stuffs,  running  the  risk 
of  awakening  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  shopkeepers,  who 
hated  to  sacrifice  their  stocks  of  bed-linens,  and  dyed  them 
in  the  sacred  colors.  Under  cover  of  night  and  very  secretly, 
in  order  not  to  be  denounced  by  servants  of  whose  loyalty 
they  were  none  too  sure,  or  neighboring  enemies,  they  as- 
sembled bit  by  bit  these  red.  white,  and  blue  pieces. 

That  is  why  on  Armistice  Day  the  Germans,  turning  to- 
wards the  windows  which  at  first  only  timidly  blossomed 
forth  in  French  decorations,  later  were  stupefied  by  daringly 
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displayed  French  flags.    The  Germans  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  their  careful  searchings  of  4S  years  they  had  con 
tiscated  all  seditious  insignia,  but  they  did  not  reckon  with 
the  filial  disdain  and  ingenuity  of  the  women  of  Alsace. 

In  the  streets  crowds  jostled  one  another.  Street  venders 
sold  songs  written  in  the  patois  of  Alsace.  One,  in  which 
can  be  seen  all  the  spirit  of  this  heroic  people,  their  humor 
and  their  faults,  translated  into  the  French,  runs  as  fol- 
lows. 

THEIR  RETURN 

(English  Version.) 

Look !     They  are  returning  from  the  Vosges. 
With  the  Tricolor  gaily  flying, 
With  their  Alpine  hats  on  one  side. 
Our  people  rejoice. 

The  maid  of  thirty-one 
Kansacks  her  wardrobe ; 
Papa  dons  his  luai-riage  suit 
And  sticks  his  hat  over  one  ear. 

Our  welcome  shall  be  a  feast 

To  God,  who  has  given  to  us  all, 

Who  has  willed  this  moment, 

When  they  come  back  to  their  vineyards. 

Behind  the  shutters  the  Bex-lies  i»eep, 
And  they  ask  only  for  water ; 
Hut  we  have  caught  more  than  one 
Who  has  expiated  his  crime  in  the  Rhine. 

Each  one  of  us  wears  three  colors.     Ixiok ! 
On  the  chest  of  drawers 

A  kneeding-pan,  and  (how  beautiful  they  are) 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Napoleon. 

The  band  plays  the  "Marseillaise" ; 

The  firemen  whistle  "la  Sainbre  et  Meuse" ; 

The  bugle  sounds  the  alarm, 

"Your  country's  free 

At  last  from  Sehobes" ! 

The  faces  of  the  Alsatians,  both  young  and  old,  who  cir- 
culated in  the  crowd  radiated  a  deep  inner  joy.  Wherever 
one  looked,  one  read  in  their  faces  all  the  sufferings  en- 
dured; one  divined  all  the  vexations  which  they  had  under- 
gone, all  the  moral  restrictions  of  which  they  had  lieeu  the 
victims  under  the  German  yoke.  One  felt  that  the  French 
victory  was  to  them  what  the  lifting  of  the  thumbscrew  nuts 
was  to  an  innocent  victim  who  had  undergone  unjustly  a 
long,  degrading  torture,  it  was  not  a  cheer  which  came 
from  their  lips.  It  was  a  sob  which  came  from  their  hearts 
"Long  live  France"! 

The  day  on  which  the  President  made  his  entry  into  Stras- 
bourg the  roads  were  black  with  people  long  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  his  arrival.  In  the  windows,  on  the  balconies,  even 
on  the  housetops,  people  crowded. 

In  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  mayoralty  a  place  was  re- 
served for  those  Alsatians  who  had  been  expelled  during  the 
war  from  their  villages  and  towns  under  the  flimsiest  pre- 
texts, because  of  their  loyalty  to  France.  Some  had  been 
deprived  of  liberty ;  others  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  their  property.  Woe  to  those  who  spoke  even 
one  word  of  French !  For  this  abominable  crime  they  atoned 
in  a  German  prison.  One  young  stenographer  had  copied  on 
her  machine  the  words  of  a  French  song.  Jail  for  three 
months  was  inflicted  upon  her  for  this.  Some  merchants  in 
a  little  town  of  Cernay,  well  known  for  their  French  sym- 
pathy and  by  whom  children  were  educated  at  Nancy,  were 
obliged  under  compulsion  to  close  their  shop  and  leave  on 
foot,  carrying  only  the  apparel  they  stood  in,  finding  refuge 
in  the  home  of  the  married  daughter  of  one  of  them  at 
Strasbourg.  One  might  recite  indefinitely  stories  of  this 
kind. 

The  President  received  as  many  of  the  patriots  as  IMIS- 
sible  on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  of  the  mayoralty,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  mother  country  to  her  new-found  chil- 
dren, he  greeted  the  people  of  Strasbourg  and  gave  them  wel- 


come.    So  eloquent  and  impressive  were  bis  words  that  the 
crowd  was  aroused  to  enthusiasm  and  fren/.ied  applause. 

"Le  plebiscite  cut  fait!" 

The  whole  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  had  chosen  for 
themselves,  unmistakably,  though  there  had  been  no  need  to 
have  recourse  to  a  more  or  less  misleading  ballot.  They 
were  content  to  let  their  hearts  speak  for  them,  and  a  great 
cry  of  affection  rose  from  every  breast,  "Long  live  France !" 
Echoing  far  into  the  future,  through  a  sacred  silence,  rang 
out  those  historic  words,  "Le  plebiscite  eat  fait!" 

The  spectators  were  shaken  with  emotion.  With  heads 
uncovered,  the  populace  listened  to  the  President  of  France 
as  he  expressed  his  affection  and  tenderness  for  them  and 
his  beloved  province,  at  last  returned  to  its  own  fold. 

As  the  President  was  leaving  to  enter  the  mayoralty,  the 
people  rushed  to  get  a  nearer  glimirse  of  him.  to  greet  and 
embrace  him.  Not  alone  the  Alsatians,  but  those  who  had 
adopted  the  country  as  their  own.  One  lady,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  her  village  during  hostilities,  approached  the 
President  and,  presenting  herself,  told  of  her  sufferings  and 
what  she  had  endured.  Much  touched,  the  President  em- 
braced her.  This  act  gave  to  this  woman  an  unutterable  joy 
and  pride. 

"That  will  bring  me  good  luck,"  she  cried. 

One  could  not  help  but  be  moved  with  such  fervor.  The 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  Alsace  for  France  is  a  religion. 
For  half  a  century  they  had  cherished  it  as  a  sacred  cult, 
and  persecution  had  but  exalted  their  faith. 

in  order  to  show  his  solicitude  for  the  whole  of  Alsace, 
without  distinction  of  party  or  creed,  the  President  made  u 
visit  to  the  churches  of  the  principal  cults — the  Cathedral, 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue — which 
were  all  magnificently  decorated.  With  great  ceremony  the 
priests  of  these  churches,  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  received 
the  presidential  escort. 

The  early  hours  of  the  morning  were  given  over  to  official 
ceremonies.  The  afternoon  became  a  glorious  hosanna,  a 
day  of  praise  for  the  French  i>eople  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Platforms  had  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Kepublique 
and  in  the  old  Kaiserplatz,  which  used  to  be  the  officers'  bar- 
racks of  the  Germans.  Here  were  situated  that  proud 
palace  of  the  German  Emperor,  hideously  Teutonic  in  its 
architecture;  the  new  library  of  the  University,  the  Land 
esanschuss*  palace,  and  also  the  equestrian  statue  of  Wil- 
liam I. 

When  the  news  of  the  armistice  came  to  Strasbourg  the 
people  rushed  to  this  monument  and  overturned  the  royal 
Horse  and  rider.  Then  students  beheaded  the  prince's  statue 
and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  an  ornate  etiigy  of  Kleber  which 
they  had  placed  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
A  few  days  later  they  carried  this  trophy  to  the  school  dor- 
mitories. In  order  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  accursed 
statue,  the  i>eople  of  Strasbourg!!  covered  the  pedestal  with 
fir  branches.  One  would  have  said  it  was  a  funeral  monu- 
ment. It  looked  like  a  funeral  monument. 

The  entrance  to  the  Place  de  la  Kepublique  was  teeming 
with  people,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  invited  guests  made  their  way  to  the  gallery 
which  had  been  reserved  for  officials,  Deputies,  and  Sena- 
tors, and  members  of  the  French  Government.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  good-natured  crowd,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue :  so  at  last 
a  clearance  was  made  and  the  guests  were  able  to  file  past. 
The  arrival  of  the  President  and  other  personages  of  note 
brought  forth  many  warm-hearted  exlamations.  Then,  when 
each  had  taken  his  place,  the  ceremony  unfolded,  while  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate  stood  with  their 
heads  uncovered. 

Two  regiments  of  French  troops,  through  whose  valiance 
and  heroism  Alsace-Lorraine  had  oeen  freed,  then  marched 
past.  With  "Eyes  right"  they  filed  by  the  presidential  en- 
closure, erect  and  frank,  splendid  i«>ilus.  Then  from  the 
whole  population  burst  forth  an  enthusiastic  cheer.  "I'/iv 
l'u ran'. '"  "Vive  hi  France!"  It  rang  out  on  every  side.  The 
French  officers,  saluting  with  a  magnificent  sweep  of  their 
gleaming  swords,  their  breasts  brilliant  with  decorations 
dearly  won,  became  the  idols  of  the  Alsatians. 


*Landesanschuss.  |>erhaps;  Landschloss  in  German;  not  in 
French  dictionary. 
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"I,<>ok  at  these  officers."  they  immediately  cried.  "Gaze 
into  their  eyes  and  see  there  love  ami  kindness  of  heart! 
Ah !  the  Germans  were  not  like  that !" 

Thus  they  compared  them,  as  the  soldiers  strode  by  to  the 
tune  of  an  inspiring  military  march.  Our  75-inch  guns  and 
little  Renault  tanks  also  took  part  in  this  parade. 
And  then  came  the  Alsatians  filing  by. 
From  every  corner  of  the  province,  several  days  ahead  of 
time,  they  had  come  to  take  their  place.  There  must  have 
been  easi'ly  50,000  of  them.  At  first  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary t»  continue  the  parade  for  several  days  and  nights,  so 
that  all  of  them  could  take  part  in  it.  but  the  number  was 
reduced  to  15,000  of  those  who  were  to  have  the  honor  of 
marching  before  the  members  of  the  French  Government. 

For  two  days  the  trains,  filled  to  the  limit,  had  chugged 
into  Strasbourg,  disgorging  crowds  of  privileged  guests — 
men.  women,  young  girls  and  children — all  in  national  cos- 
tume. 

And  oh :  what  beautiful  girls  they  were,  on  this  wonderful 
day :  Their  heads  were  adorned  with  bows  of  black  gros- 
grained  silk  flowered  ribbon.  Glistening  colored  silk  shawls 
were  draped  gracefully  over  their  bosoms  in  folds.  Short 
skirts  were  richly  trimmed  with  ribbons  of  black  velvet, 
caught  up,  revealing  muscular  limbs  hosed  in  white.  They 
were  shod  in  black  shoes  with  buckles  of  silver  and,  to  com- 
plete the  toilette,  an  apron  of  black  sjlk  richly  embroidered. 
These  Alsatians  seemed  delirious  with  merriment  and  joy. 
( 'lapsing  hands,  round  and  round  they  played,  stopping  for 
a  moment  before  the  presidential  enclosure,  their  petticoats 
of  red.  green,  and  violet  twirling  to  an  improvised  tune  of 
military  music.  People  of  all  religions  mingled  in  one  great 
fraternity.  Then,  laughing  and  running,  they  dispersed,  and 
others  took  their  places  in  the  ring,  changing  continually. 
The  Catholics  wore  red  skirts,  the  Protestants  green,  and  the 
Jews  violet. 

A  great  variety  of  different  costumes  passed  before  our 
dazzled  eyes.  Women,  coiffed  in  huge  scarlet  bows,  ac- 
companied' men  who  wore  toques  of  marten  fur,  short  black 
jackets,  and  white  pantaloons.  Others  by  their  ornaments 
plainly  belonged  to  our  own  Brittany.  They  wore  a  tiny 
bonnet  of  lace,  stiffly  starched  and  pinned,  perched  awk- 
wardly on  their  chignon.  They  wore  low-cut  bodices  with 
a  muslin  ruff  very  finely  pleated,  a  black  silk  shawl,  and  a 
petticoat  flounced  with  silk.  Still  others  wore  a  hand- 
somely embroidered  headdress  of  gold  and  palest  blue  lace  of 
exquisite  fineness  and  delicacy,  which,  flying  loosely,  formed 
an  aureole  round  the  face. 

We  gazed  on  these  with  eyes  of  admiration,  and  our  hearts 
swelled  with  intense  emotion  as  we  realized  that  all  these 
riches  had  been  exhumed  from  wardrobes  where  they  had 
lain  buried  for  half  a  century.  And  now,  today,  they  glit- 
tered with  a  radiance  unparalleled,  as  though  they,  too, 
radiated  some  Inner  joy. 

Kvery  Alsatian  society  had  the  honor  of  taking  part  in 
the  parade,  with  holiday  banners.  The  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, the  Athletic.  Cyclists,  and  other  societies.  Not  one 
was  omitted.  But  the  most  touching  feature  of  all,  which 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  hardened,  were  the 
veterans  of  '70.  Venerable,  aged,  bent  with  years  and  sor- 
rows, they  who  had  undergone  the  shame  of  defeat,  they 
who  had  lived  only  by  the  hope  of  revenge,  to  them  at  last 
had  come  the  day  of  glory.  Now  they  can  die  in  peace! 
France  is  avenged ! 

What  bent  figures !  How  their  eyes  glistened  under  the 
tears  which  they  could  not  hold  back.  At  this  moment  the 
crowd  lost  all  reserve.  Like  a  human  wave,  these  aged 
veterans  were  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  delirious  ovation 
which  they  received. 

To  describe  one  by  one  the  coryheus  of  this  sacred  baud 
would  be  impossible.  However,  one  characteristic  incident 
and  the  sentiment  it  provoked  will  be  related.  Two  charm- 
ing Alsatieuues.  in  their  national  costume,  had  walked  to  the 
presidential  enclosure  to  present  a  boquet  of  flowers,  one  to 
M.  Poincare,  the  other  to  M.  Clemenceau.  Profoundly 
touched,  they  leaned  over  to  accept  this  flowery  homage,  and 
to  shake  their  hands,  when  the  two  young  girls,  trembling 
with  patriotic  emotion,  sprang  forward  against  the  walls  of 
the  platform,  clinging  with  their  bauds  and  feet.  They  were 


lieiug  pushed  by  the  crowd  when  the  two  Presidents  drew 
them  up  to  the  precincts  of  the  enclosure. 

Thus  they  found  themselves  side  by  side  with  those  who 
had  bled  for  their  new-found  country.  With  great  tender- 
ness the  Presidents  pressed  paternal  kisses  upon  their  blush- 
ing cheeks !  All  the  beholders  of  this  little  scene  acclaimed 
the  heroes.  It  appeared  to  them  that  this  was  a  symbolic 
ceremony  specially  for  them.  It  seemed  like  some  symbolic 
ceremony  addressed  to  the  whole  of  Alsace.  It  was  to  these 
brave  people  as  though  they  had  been  reunited  with  a  mem- 
ber of  their  family  after  long  years  of  exile. 

"What  a  triumph !"  they  cried  to  one  another.  "How  won- 
derful !  How  beautiful !" 

Never  had  the  feasts  of  the  German  Emperor  attained 
such  splendor.  As  the  imperial  escort  had  passed  by,  the 
roads  were  deserted,  and  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that 
they  were  even  permitted  to  view  it.  Whenever  he  spoke  to 
the  crowd  it  was  from  the  balcony  of  his  imperial  palace. 
A  brutal  and  Inexorable  police  assured  order.  Few  flags 
decorated  the  houses.  We  Alsatians  closed  our  shutters  to 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  usurper. 

And  now  what  a  difference!  With  what  homelike  sim- 
plicity the  President  and  members  of  his  cabinet  and  the 
heroes  of  this  glorious  epic  received  the  Alsatian  jiopulace. 
mingling  with  them,  chatting  and  handshaking !  Cleiuenceau 
may  well  say,  in  contemplating  the  Alsatians  of  all  ages 
dancing  and  gamboling  in  their  joy  at  being  released  from 
bondage,  "People  demanded  an  end  of  war.  It  has  come ! 
There  it  is !" 

Night.  The  feasting  is  almost  over.  There  was  no  need 
for  severe  police  protection,  for  some  colonial  troops  now 
and  then  helped  to  maintain  order,  showing  their  gleaming 
teeth  in  their  dusky  faces  as  they  smilingly  cried  "You  can- 
not pass !"  Even  this  was  needless,  for  the  crowd  but  slowly 
melted,  and  without  any  disorder,  into  the  streets  of  Stras- 
bourg, brilliantly  illumined  for  this  occasion. 

There  reigned  a  great  joy,  a  great  brotherhood.  In  every 
family  that  night  there  was  a  family  gathering,  a  love  feast, 
with  sparkling  Moselle  and  Rhine  wine  flowing  freely.  And 
the  boys  of  Alsace,  in  horizon  blue,  and  the  girls,  with  arms 
entwined  around  one  another,  danced  and  whirled  frater- 
nally together,  while  the  orchestras  played — no :  not  a  dance, 
but  ...  La  Madelon! 

The  final  letter  of  the  Cleveland  correspondent,  after  not- 
ing the  various  items  in  the  communications,  follows,  under 
date  of  June  5 : 

Your  valued  letter  of  Just  1st  at  band,  and  I  assure  you  of 
my  full  appreciation  of  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  trying 
to  give  me  the  information  referred  to  in  our  correspondence. 

I  now  have  the  Gallic  answer  to  the  questions  propounded : 
but  inasmuch  as  there  is  such  an  elementary  difference  be- 
tween my  understanding  of  historical  facts  pertaining  to  the 
Gallic  acquisition  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine,  as  well  as 
of  real  conditions  existing  there  new.  and  as  outlined  in  Mr. 
Jeze's  description.  I  consider  it  useless  (as  a  descendant  of 
Allemanic-Suevic  ancestors,  yet  a  loyal  American  citizen, 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  population  inhabiting  these 
provinces)  to  enter  upon  or  continue  any  further  discussion. 
I  always  considered  (and  do  so  still)  the  acquisition  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France  a  xteal,  not  justified  by  any 
unbiased  historian,  and  my  observation  convinces  me  of  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  exuberance  with  which  the  French 
military  and  civil  authorities  were  received  in  Strasbourg 
and  elsewhere  in  November.  1918.  a  large  majority  of  the 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  would  this  day  prefer  to  become 
autonomous  aud  form  an  independent  State.  They  are  not 
and  never  will  be  full-fledged  French ;  on  the  other  hand, 
while  75  to  90  per  cent  of  its  people  use  the  German  lan- 
guage and  adhere  to  the  German  spirit,  as  to  religion,  litera- 
ture, etc.,  they  acquired  no  particular  love  for  Prussian 
militarism  or  bureaucracy  during  the  last  fifty  years.  What 
I  would  like  to  see  would  be  an  independent  republic  embrac- 
ing these  provinces,  after  the  Swiss  system,  as  a  buffer 
State,  and  separating  the  two  nations,  for  the  good  aud  last- 
ing peace  of  the  world,  now  and  forever. 
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RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  NAVIES 

We  now  know  the  facts  showing  the  relative  sea  power 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and 
Italy,  as  of  June  1,  1922.  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Navy  Department  has  just  published  tables 
dealing  with  ships  actually  to  be  retained  by  the  navies  of 
these  countries,  not  including  those  to  be  scrapped.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  drawn  by  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, Great  Britain  is  to  scrap  twenty  old  capital  ships; 
the  United  States  twenty-eight  ships,  of  which  fifteen  are 
old  and  thirteen  are  now  under  construction ;  Japan  ten  old 
capital  ships  and  six  under  construction,  while  France  and 
Italy  are  to  scrap  no  capital  ships. 

The  relative  showing  of  these  five  powers,  as  revealed  by 
the  tables,  is  as  follows : 

Great  Britain. — Capital  ships,  twenty-two  of  580,450  tons; 
first  line  cruisers,  six  of  77.200  tons;  second  line  cruisers, 
four  of  46,100  tons ;  first  line  light  cruisers,  forty-five  of  189,- 
415  tons ;  second  line  light  cruisers,  fifteen  of  S0.345  tons ; 
destroyer  leaders,  twenty  of  34,478  tons ;  first  line  destroyers, 
182  of  206,433  tons ;  second  line  destroyers,  six  of  4,200  tons ; 
first  line  submarines,  forty-seven  of  38,333  tons ;  second  line 
submarines,  thirty-four  of  14,608  tons,  first  line  fleet  sub- 
marines, six  of  11.280  tons;  second  line  fleet  submarines,  six 
of  7,200  tons ;  monitor  submarines,  three  of  4,800  tons ;  first 
line  aircraft  carriers,  four  of  62,590  tons;  second  line  air- 
craft carriers,  three  of  25,900  tons. 

United  States. — Capital  ships,  eighteen  of  500,650  tons; 
first  line  cruisers,  none;  second  line  cruisers,  eleven  of  l."9.- 
450  tons ;  first  line  light  cruisers,  none ;  second  line  light 
cruisers,  twelve  of  43,175  tons ;  destroyer  leaders,  none ;  first 
line  destroyers,  292  of  346,940  tons ;  second  line  destroyers, 
twenty-one  of  15,582  tons ;  first  line  submarines,  fifty-seven 
of  35,582  tons;  second  line  submarines,  twenty-eight  of  10,- 
975  tons ;  first  line  fleet  submarines,  three  of  3,318  tons ;  sec- 
ond line  fleet  submarines,  none ;  monitor  submarines,  nine ; 
first  line  aircraft  carriers,  none ;  second  line  aircraft  car- 
riers, one  of  12,700  tons. 

Japan. — Capital  ships,  ten  of  301,320  tons;  first  line  crui- 
sers, none ;  second  line  cruisers,  six  of  54,672  tons ;  first  line 
light  cruisers,  fourteen  of  71,365  tons ;  second  line  light  crui- 
sers, four  of  15,830  tons ;  destroyer  leaders,  none ;  first  line 
destroyers,  fifty-five  of  57,240  tons;  second  line  destroyers, 
twelve  of  7,850  tons ;  first  line  submarines,  twenty-three  of 
20,734  tons;  second  line  submarines,  ten  of  3.259  tons;  first 
line  fleet  submarines,  none;  second  line  fleet  submarines, 
none ;  monitor  submarines,  none ;  first  line  aircraft  carriers, 
none ;  second  line  aircraft  carriers,  two  of  15,735  tons. 

France. — Capital  ships,  ten  of  221,171  tons;  first  line 
cruisers,  ten  of  119,108  tons ;  first  line  light  cruisers,  four  of 
19,402  tons ;  second  line  light  cruisers,  one  of  3,444  tons ;  de- 
stroyer leaders,  one  of  2,485  tons ;  first  line  destroyers, 
twenty  of  19,122  tons ;  second  line  destroyers,  twenty-four  of 
16,379  tons ;  first  line  submarines,  twenty-four  of  18.403 
tons  ;  second  line  submarines,  twenty-four  of  9,160  tons  ;  first 
line  fleet  submarines,  none;  second  line  fleet  submarines,  two 
of  3,094  tons ;  monitor  submarines,  none ;  first  line  aircraft 
carriers,  one  of  24,830  tons;  second  line  aircraft  carriers, 
none. 

Italy. — Capital  ships,  ten  of  182,800  tons ;  first  line  crui- 
sers, none ;  second  line  cruisers,  five  of  46,500  tons ;  first  line 
cruisers,  five  of  21,000  tons ;  second  line  light  cruisers,  five 
of  17,300  tons;  destroyer  leaders,  six  of  10,300  tons;  first 
line  destroyers,  twenty-seven  of  21,649  tons ;  second  line  de- 
stroyers, sixteen  of  1,840  tons ;  first  line  submarines,  ten  of 
8,040  tons;  second  line  submarines,  thirty-three  of  9.160 
tons ;  first  line  fleet  submarines,  none ;  second  line  fleet  sub- 
marines, none ;  monitor  submarines,  none ;  first  line  air- 
craft carriers,  none ;  second  line  aircraft  carriers,  none. 

Analysis  of  the  table  shows  that  the  580,450  tons  of  capital 
ships  retained  by  England,  the  500,650  tons  of  capital  ships 
retained  by  the  United  States,  and  the  301 ,320  tons  of  capital 
ships  retained  by  Japan  on  June  1,  excluding  those  to  be 
scrapped,  are  virtually  in  the  ratio  of  5-5-3.  On  the  comple- 


tion of  two  new  capital  ships  to  be  constructed  under  the 
naval  treaty  Great  Britain  will  scrap  four  capital  ships 
which  she  is  now  retaining,  and  when  this  change  has  been 
made  the  total  capital  ship  tonnage  retained  by  Great  Brit- 
ain will  be  558,950.  On  the  completion  of  the  battleship 
West  Virginia  and  Colorado,  in  accordance  with  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  decision,  the  United  States  will  scrap  the 
battleships  North  Dakota  and  the  Delaware,  so  that  the 
total  tonnage  retained  by  the  United  States  after  that 
change  has  been  effected  will  be  525,850  tons. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  PEACE  MOVEMENT,"  non-sectarian 
in  its  spirit,  was  started  by  Henri  Huchet,  and  has  its 
headquarters  at  Courbevoie,  Department  of  the  Seine, 
France.  The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  in  receipt  of  lit- 
erature from  this  organization  setting  forth  its  aims 
and  methods.  The  society  is  organized  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  all  war  is  a  crime  which  can  and  ought  to 
be  avoided;  that  militarism,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the 
satanic  contradiction  of  Christianity;  that  the  law  of 
love  is  wholly  opposed  to  violence;  that  the  fundamental 
origin  of  wars  is  in  the  heart  of  individuals;  that  war 
is  a  social  malady,  and  that  peace  will  be  established 
by  those  who,  in  perfect  sincerity,  seek  the  truth,  prac- 
tice justice,  and  act  according  to  the  principle  of  un- 
selfish love.  Guided  by  these  principles,  Le  mouvement 
pacifique  Chretien  aims  to  establish  peace  between  in- 
dividuals and  peace  between  nations.  The  religious 
quality  of  this  effort  is  shown  further  by  the  statement 
that  it  aims  to  establish  universal  fraternity  by  the 
revelation  of  the  love  of  God. 

A  PAN-PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  ON  COMMERCE,  to  be 
held  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  been  announced  by  our 
Department  of  State.  The  conference  is  to  be  held  from 
October  25  to  November  8,  1922,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  Union.  The  program  of  the  conference 
will  include  such  matters  as  "Significant  Pan-Pacific 
commercial  problems  relating  to  communication  and 
transportation1";  "The  development  and  conservation 
of  natural  resources";  "Finance  and  investments,"  and 
other  international  relations  in  the  Pan-Pacific  area. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Union  that  each  of  the  States 
and  self-governing  colonies  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
should  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming  conference  by 
men  competent  to  speak  on  the  subjects  included  in  the 
agenda. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion Hawaii  falls,  has  requested  the  Department  of 
State  to  transmit,  on  behalf  of  the  union,  an  invitation 
to  the  governments  of  the  States  and  self-governing 
colonies  bordering  on  the  Pacific  to  appoint  delegates  of 
the  character  mentioned  to  the  conference. 

The  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States  accredited 
to  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa 
Uica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Japan,  China,  and  Siam  have  accordingly  been  in- 
structed to  transmit,  on  behalf  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
to  the  governments  to  which  they  are  respectively 
accredited,  invitations  in  the  sense  above  indicated,  but 
making  it  clear  that  the  conference  will  not  be  under 
the  auspices  or  patronage  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 
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Similar  invitations  have  been  extended,  through  the 
appropriate  British  channel,  to  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Xorth  Borneo;  through  the  appropriate 
French  channel,  to  the  government  of  French  Cochin- 
China;  and  through  the  appropriate  channel  of  the 
Xetherlands  Government  to  the  government  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

SOME  OF  GERMANY'S  MAXTFACTURERS  want  the  value 
of  the  mark  to  go  still  lower,  asserts  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  in  The  Xation  for  July  19. 

"If  one  looks  below  the  surface,  one  finds  unmistakable 
and  ominous  signs  that  the  industrial  boom  has  reached  its 
l>eak :  that  great  industrialists  like  Hugo  Stinues  favor  a 
further  depreciation  of  the  mark  in  order  to  prevent  the 
cost  of  production  from  wiping  out  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  depreciated  currency.  If  that  advantage  does 
disappear,  Germany's  plight  will  become  grave  overnight, 
for  immediately  there  will  be  unemployment,  great  suf- 
ering.'' 

Mr.  Yillard  has  just  returned  to  New  York  with 
reports  of  good  crops  through  Central  Europe,  hut 
unstable  financial  conditions  and  the  perilous  anti- 
Semitic  wave,  which  is  rising  rapidly.  The  article  in 
The  Xation.  written  in  Berlin  on  June  20,  when  he 
could  see  the  conditions  he  described  from  his  very 
window,  contains  some  interesting  predictions.  Antici- 
pating the  press  censorship  which  has  since  been  decreed. 
Mr.  Yillard  said: 

"The  government  must  also  soon  take  a  position  against 
the  press,  which  openly  advocates  assassination,  and  the 
men  like  LudendorfF,  who  openly  urge  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic.  I  do  not  know  of  any  harder  problem  than  this 
for  a  liberal  government.  Shall  it  follow  the  example  of 
the  old  monarchies  in  rigidly  suppressing  violent  criticism 
of  itself  .  .  .  or  of  our  own  perverse  government  under 
.  .  .  Wilson  .  .  .?  Or  shall  it  proceed  under  the  old- 
fashioned  American  theory  that  the  greatest  safety  lies  in 
permitting  complete  freedom  of  opposition?" 

It  is  essential  to  strengthen  the  present  government, 
he  feels,  for  the  reconstruction  not  of  Germany  alone. 
but  of  all  Europe.  He  sees  an  obstacle  to  its  stability 
in  the  domination  of  foreign  commissions,  who  con- 
stantly humiliate  the  government  by  asserting  their 
authority,  at  the  rate  of  almost  two  orders  a  day,  in 
such  petty  matters  as  uniforms  of  the  Berlin  police. 
This  weakens  the  government  before  its  own  citizens 
and  makes  order  increasingly  difficult  to  preserve. 

The  temper  of  the  people,  Mr.  Yillard  says,  is  not 
against  reasonable  reparations,  but  is  very  bitter  over 
being  required  to  pay  for  France's  heavy  new  armament. 

"TiiE  THIRD  INTERXATIOXAL  LABOR  CONFERENCE" 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  received  from  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  with  headquarters  at  Geneva. 
The  first  conference  took  place  at  Washington,  in  Octo- 
ber and  Xovember,  1919 ;  the  second  at  Genoa,  in  June 
and  July,  1920.  The  third  session  was  held  at  Geneva, 
from  October  25  to  Xovember  18.  1921.  In  the  "Fore- 
word," by  Yiscount  Burnham,  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, we  are  told  that  "the  vital  condition  of  parlia- 


mentary efficiency  is  common  good-will  and  good  intent, 
and  in  this  international  conference,  so  variously  con- 
stituted, there  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose." 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE  delivered  a  speech  before  the 
American  Peace  Society,  in  Huntington  Hall,  May  13, 
1896.  This  speech  has  been  appearing  serially  in  the 
"Lend  a  Hand"  leaflet  published  by  the  Lend 'a  Hand 
Society,  founded  by  Dr.  Hale  thirty-one  years  ago. 

REPORTS  COME  FROM  BUCHABEST  that  if  the  Russian 
parleys  at  The  Hague  fail,  Rumania  and  Poland  may 
enter  into  a  defensive  agreement  for  protection  against 
Russia.  Fear  is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that 
Russia,  should  she  not  succeed  in  getting  an  interna- 
tional loan,  will  attack  Bessarabia  or  eastern  Galicia. 
Her  need  for  food  and  supplies  may  be  given  as  a  pre- 
text, it  is  said,  or  the  attack  may  be  based  on  claims 
to  territory.  It  is  said  that  Rumanian  officials  art- 
keeping  five  divisions  on  the  Dneister  front  and  several 
thousand  unattached  officers  in  Bucharest. 

FROM  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  comes  a 
statement  declaring  that  the  Washington  Conference, 
with  its  treaties  for  naval  reduction  and  limitation  and 
for  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East,  gave  the  churches 
and  the  Christians  of  America  a  "day  of  grace"  in  which 
to  forward  the  work  for  a  warless  world.  The  Federal 
Council  proclaims  the  following  as  bases  for  the  neces- 
sary educational  program : 

1.  We  believe  that  nations  no  less  than  individuals  are 
subject  to  God's  immutable  moral  laws. 

2.  We  believe  that  nations  achieve  true  welfare,  great- 
ness,  and  honor  only  through  just  dealing  and   unselfish 
service. 

3.  We   believe   that   nations   that    regard    themselves   as 
Christian  have  special  international  obligations. 

4.  WTe  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherliness 
can  remove  every  unjust  barrier  of  trade,  color,  creed,  and 
race. 

5.  We    believe    that    Christian    patriotism    demands    the 
practice  of  good-will  between  nations. 

6.  We  believe   that  international   policies   should   secure 
equal  justice  for  all  races. 

7.  We  believe  that  all  nations  should  associate  themselves 
permanently  for  world  peace  and  good-will. 

8.  We  believe  in  international  law  and  in  the  universal 
use  of  international  courts  of  justice  and  boards  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

9.  We  believe  in  a  sweeping  reduction  of  armaments  by 
all  nations. 

10.  We  believe  in  a  warless  world,  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  its  achievement. 

AMERICA'S  INTERNATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS 

We  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  associate  itself  promptly  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  establish  permanent  institutions  for  the  formu- 
lation of  international  law,  for  the  effective  operation  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  and  of  boards  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  for  the  assurance  to  law-abiding  and  peace- 
loving  nations  of  security  from  attack  and  spoliation  by 
any  lawless  and  aggressive  nation,  and  for  the  provision  of 
fair  treatment  and  equal  economic  opportunity  to  all. 
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INFORMATION  COMES  from  i.lic  National  Council  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armaments  that  the  "No  More  War" 
demonstrations  planned  for  the  period  around  the 
Fourth  of  July  were  impressively  successful.  In  nu- 
merous big  cities  the  plans  for  the  demonstration  led  to 
great  processions  of  men  and  women.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  it  is  reported  that  the  poster  feature  of  the 
"No  More  War"  movement  is  making  progress  in  such 
widely  separated  States  as  Virginia,  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  In- 
diana, and  North  Dakota.  The  poster  feature  also  has 
made  progress  in  some  sections  of  Canada. 

"No  MOKE  WARV  demonstrations  began  in  three 
cities  of  Europe  in  1920.  They  were  carried  out  in 
two  hundred  cities  of  France  and  Germany  in  1921, 
and  this  year  ten  nations  are  participating,  including 
England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden.  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 
The  object  of  the  demonstration  is  "to  assert  the  simple, 
overwhelming  determination  of  the  people  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  war."  All  groups,  regardless  of  the 
methods  they  advocate  for  securing  world .  peace,  are 
participating:  all  religious  organizations  are  represented 
in  the  committees,  both  here  and  abroad;  business, 
labor,  and  farmers  are  represented ;  education,  arts,  and 
science  and  organized  women  are  all  taking  part. 

Special  co-operation  in  "No  More  War"  day  has  been 
asked  of  all  their  local  branches  and  representatives  by 
the  International  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Association, 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Women's  Committee  for 
World  Disarmament,  the  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  Fellowship  of  Keconciliation, 
the  Association  of  ex-Military  Keconstruction  Aides, 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  clubs. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  LONDON  TIMES,  in  a  recent  issue, 
the  disappearance  of  Lenin  from  any  participation  in 
the  administration  of  Eussia  is  now  confirmed,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  triumvirate — Kameneff,  Rykoff,  and 
Stalin — to  perform  the  functions  that  rested  with  him, 
as  President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  strategic  move  to  postpone  the 
struggle  for  supreme  authority.  Going  abroad  to  get 
the  news  at  home,  one  learns  from  the  Times  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  confidential  in- 
formation regarding  the  prospective  struggle  and  expects 
the  opposing  forces  to  be  led  by  the  extreme  Trotsky 
on  one  side  and  by  the  more  moderate  Krassin  and 
C'hitcherin  on  the  other. 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE  on  Ameri- 
can administration  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  has 
reported  that  American  military  forces  should  be  kept 
in  Haiti,  but  reduced  somewhat.  The  report  on  Santo 
Domingo  was  postponed  because  of  negotiations  under 
way  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Dominican 
Government  looking  to  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 
Respecting  Haiti,  the  Senate  committee  finds  that  the 
American  occupation  on  the  whole  has  been  beneficial, 
although  blunders  have  been  made  and  there  have  been 
some  acts  of  cruelty.  It  is  held  the  majority  .of  Haitians 
think  the  results  have  been  good.  To  withdraw  the 


American  troops  completely  at  this  time,  or  to  cut  the 
number  too  drastically,  would  lead  to  disorder  and  brig- 
andage, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee. 
The  report  added : 

"There  are  certain  elements  in  Haiti  which  can  balk 
and  perhaps  delay  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  They 
cannot  prevent  it.  The  obvious  duty  of  patriotic  Haitians 
is  to  uphold  their  own  government  in  effective  co-operation 
with  men  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  and  so 
hasten  the  day  when  Haiti  may  stand  alone.  The  alterna- 
tive is  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  American  support  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Haitian  people  to  chronic  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  barbarism,  and  ruin." 

THE  WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success  of  its 
summer  school  at  Salsburg  last  year,  which  brought 
together  more  than  300  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  notably  from  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
has  organized  similar  gatherings  for  this  year.  The 
British  section  held  one  at  Keswick  at  Easter;  the  Ger- 
man section  is  arranging  another,  to  be  held  at  Burg 
Lauenstein  in  the  first  part  of  August,  and  a  third  is  to 
be  held  at  Varese,  in  the  beautiful  Italian  lake  district. 
from  August  18  to  September  2. 

Of  the  latter  we  are  informed  : 

The  program  of  lectures  is  being  arranged  by  the  French 
Section  of  the  League,  through  Mademoiselle  Madaleine 
Holland,  the  sister  of  the  great  author.  Komain  Holland,  and 
Madame  Andree  Jouve.  The  local  arrangements  are  in  the 
hands  of  local  committees,  under  the  leadership  of  Signora 
Rosa  Genoni,  Secretary  of  the  Italian  Section.  The  8ci/rc- 
tariato  dclla  Coltura  of  Varese  is  giving  most  generous 
collaboration,  including  the  free  use  of  the  beautiful  audi- 
torium and  reception  rooms  of  the  Lyceum.  His  Honor 
the  Sindaco  of  Varese  and  other  officials  are  also  lending 
most  generous  assistance  and  allowing  the  school  the  use 
of  the  theater  and  of  the  assembly  room  in  the  Mnnicipio. 


LETTER  BOX 

THK  CHATEAU  THIERRY  APARTMENTS, 

20TH  AND  S  STREETS, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  29,  1922. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  THROUGH  JUSTICE, 

Waghinnton,  D.  C. 

SIR:  When,  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  I  said  a  few  words  on  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way  of  conducting  propaganda,  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  be  myself  accused  of  spreading  "false  information."  I 
was.  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  an  accusa- 
tion of  that  nature  apropos  of  an  article  I  contributed  to 
the  April  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  THROUGH 

As  the  writer,  who  takes  refuge  behind  the  somewhat 
vague  signature  of  "A  reader,"  challenges  what  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  matter  of  historical  knowledge,  viz.,  the  Turanian 
origin  of  the  Bulgarian  race,  and  gives  my  statement  a 
mere  "blanket  denial"  of  no  historical  value,  I  feel  myself 
constrained  to  reply  to  him,  quoting  what  I  regard  as  com- 
petent testimony  in  regard  to  this. 

I  beg  to  enclose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  the  letter 
in  question  and  the  reply  to  it  I  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Yours  very  sincerely.  <J.  CORDON-SMITH. 
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"PROPAGANDA"  ABOUT  SERBIA 

Misleading  Material  Circulated  About  Montenegro 

and  Macedonia 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  XEW  YORK  TIMES  : 

At  a  dinner  given  recently  by  the  American  Peace  Society 
to  celebrate  its  ninety-fourth  anniversary.  Captain  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith  "of  the  Kingdom  of  the  .Serbs.  Croats,  and 
Slovenes."  is  rei>orted  to  have  "suggested  that  one  of  the 
activities  of  the  Society  might  be  the  suppression  of  false 
information  regarding  foreign  countries  coming  here  as 
propaganda." 

According  to  Captain  Gordon-Smith,  then,  the  spreading 
of  false  information  is  propaganda.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  the  per- 
son who  gives  this  good  advice  fails  to  follow  it.  When  he 
declares  that  Serbia  deserves  to  be  the  predominant  power 
in  Jugoslavia  because  she  had  all  along  fouirht  the  Turk 
and  had  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  Turkish  invasion,  he 
says  something  which  history  disproves.  He  is  "juggling 
with  words"  and  spreads  "false  information"  when  he  says, 
as  he  does  in  an  article  on  "Balkan  Problems."  published 
in  the  ADVOCATE  OK  PEACE  for  April,  that  the  Bulgarians  of 
today  are  a  Turanian  race.  Serbian  writers  such  as  Raitch, 
Karadjitch.  Obradovitch.  Danitchirch.  and  others  refute 
him.  Nay.  he  goes  contrary  even  to  Serbian  official  docu- 
ments, which  before  the  second  Balkan  war  of  1013  in- 
variably speak  of  "our  brothers  the  Bulgarians."  His  asser- 
tion that  the  Croatian  movement  against  the  domineering 
attitude  of  Serbia  in  Jugoslavia  is  merely  a  peasant  move- 
ment is  disproved  by  documents  published  in  the  Times. 
He  is  equally  guilty  when  he  asserts  in  the  al*ove-mentioned 
article  on  "Balkan  Problems"  that  "the  imputation  of 
Macedonia  has  no  nationality."  The  harsh  treatment  to 
which  this  imputation  is  subjected  by  the  Serbian  authori- 
ties shows  that  it  is  not  recognized  as  Serbian. 

A  READER. 

WASHINGTON-.  D.  C..  June  9.  10_'i' 


THE  CHATEAU  THIERRY  APARTMENTS. 

20TH  AND  S  STREETS. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  -Finn    l'l.  W2. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  XEW  YORK  TIMES. 

-Yd/-   York. 

SIR  :  In  the  issue  of  the  Times  of  June  10  a  letter  ap- 
ix-arcd  in  which  some  remarks  I  made  on  the  subject  of 
propaganda  at  the  recent  annual  banquet  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  are  animadverted  upon.  The  writer  of  the 
letter,  who  prefers  to  conceal  his  identity  liehind  the  very 
general  signature  of  "A  Reader."  further  criticises  an 
article  of  mine  on  "Balkan  Problems  and  their  Solution." 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  beirins  by  making  the  extraordi- 
nary statement  that  the  assertion  that  "Serbia  has  all  along 
fought  the  Turk  and  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  Turkish 
invasion"  is  "something  which  history  disproves."  What 
is  Serbia's  history  but  one  long  story  of  resistance  to  the 
Turk:  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Serbia 
resisted  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Tsar  Dushan.  the  Tsar 
Lazare.  Kara  George,  and  Milosch  Obrenovitch  are  national 
heroes  because  of  their  resistance  to  Turkish  oppression. 

"A  Reader"  further  alleges  that  when  I  stated  that  Bul- 
garians are  of  the  Turanian  race  I  spread  "false  informa- 
tion." According  to  Professor  Roesler  (and  I  presume  "A 
Reader"  will  not  contest  his  authority  on  The  subject)  the 
Bulgarians  were  originally  a  people  of  the  Ugriau  or 
Finnish  (that  is  to  say.  the  Turanian)  race.  They  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  history  about  120  B.  C..  when  a  band. 
under  the  leadership  of  a  chieftain  called  Yound.  took 
refuse  in  Armenia  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes. 
They  are  next  mentioned  by  Bishop  Eunodius  as  marching 
towards  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  following 
century  became  known  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  as  a  hostile 
power.  At 'out  000  they  seem  to  have  broken  up  into  several 
divisions,  of  which  the  most  important  crossed  the  Danube 
under  Asparuch.  settled  in  Moesia  (the  modern  Serbia  and 


Bulgaria),   subjugated   the   Slavonic   population,   and   even 
extorted  tribute  from  the  Greek  Emperor. 

That  they  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Finnish  or 
Turanian  race  is  proved  by  the  name  Unuogonduri,  applied 
to  them  by  the  Byzantines.  They  were  so  far  Slavonicized 
by  the  ninth  century  that  the  church  services  were  held  in 
the  Slavonic  tongue.  Though  their  language  is  now  fun- 
damentally Slavonic  and  is  usually  placed  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Serbian,  yet  it  is  largely  mingled  with 
Turkish  and  Persian  and  has  even  a  considerable  element 
of  Italian  and  Greek.  The  Turkish  influence  appears  not 
only  in  the  vocabulary,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
especially  in  the  more  pretentious  forms  of  speech,  for 
Slavonic  verbs  to  be  conjugated  in  the  Turkish  mode.  In 
their  physical  appearance  the  Bulgars  still  retain  traces  of 
their  Turanian  origin,  having  the  high  cheek-bones,  the 
thin,  light  hair,  and  the  slit  eyes  of  the  race. 

A  few  years  ago.  when  Bulgaria  aspired  to  be  the 
dominant  race  in  the  Balkans,  the  Bulgars  themselves  laid 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to  a  different  (and 
in  their  opinion  superior.)  race  to  the  other  peoples  inhabit- 
ing the  peninsula.  They  referred  to  themselves  proudly 
as  "the  Prussians  of  the  Balkans,"  a  title  they  are  probably 
today  less  anxious  to  claim.  Xo  one,  of  course,  denies  that 
in  the  course  of  centuries  the  race  has  become  greatly 
Slavonicized.  but  enough  of  the  original  Turanian  blood 
remains  to  differentiate  the  Bulgars  from  the  pure  Slav 
peoples. 

Into  the  questions  of  internal  Jugoslav  politics  raised  by 
"A  Reader"  I  will  not  enter.  Such  is  not  my  province. 
The  only  remark  I  might  make  is  that  the  question  of  Serbia 
adopting  a  ••domineering  attitude"  is  purely  one  of  opinion. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  southern  Italy  in  the  sixties  there 
was  at  first  a  certain  feeling  against  the  "domineering  atti- 
tude" of  Piedmont,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  without  Pied- 
mont there  would  have  been  no  united  Italy.  In  the  same 
way  if  there  had  not  been  a  Serbian  "Piedmont'"  to  lead 
the  Jugoslav  "resorgemeuto,"  the  nation  would  never  have 
realized  its  present  proud  position  of  strength  and  unity. 
That  certain  sections  of  the  Croatian  people  fail  to  recog- 
nize this  and  show  a  certain  impatience  at  the  leading 
role  played  by  Serbia  in  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs.  Croats,  and  Slovenes  may  be  admitted.  But 
these  may  be  regarded  as  the  "birth-pangs"  of  all  new 
countries.  The  great  fact  remains  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  separatist  movement,  no  one  who  demands  that  Croatia 
should  secede  from  the  new  kingdom.  As  time  passes,  each 
section  of  the  country — Serbia.  Croatia.  Montenegro.  Dal- 
matia.  etc. — will  find  its  due  place  in  the  body  politic  as 
surely  as  water  always  finds  its  own  level. 

"A  Reader"  further  challenges  my  statement  that  "the 
population  of  Macedonia  has  no  nationality."'  He  has.  of 
course,  as  much  right  to  his  opinion  as  I  have  to  mine. 
But  I  still  maintain  that  Macedonia,  under  the  Turkish 
Government,  lost  all  "national"  feeling.  That  the  various 
inhabitants  of  Serbian.  Greek.  Bulgarian,  or  Roumanian 
speech  and  descent  had  certain  sympathies  and  preferences 
I  do  not  deny,  but  these  were  not  marked  enough  to  consti 
tute  a  strong  "national"  sentiment.  The  future,  as  I  de- 
clared in  my  article  in  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  lies  with  the 
schoolmaster.  Two  generations  from  now  the  inhabitants 
of  Monastir  and  Uskub  will  be  as  loyal  Jugoslavs  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Belsrade.  Zagreb,  or  Ljubljana  themselves. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

G.  GORDON-SMITH. 


PLEASANT  WORDS 


GENTLEMEN  : 


I  want  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  sent  to  my  residence  be- 
cause when  I  get  home  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  it 
of  evenings,  and  if  I  would  get  it  at  the  office  I  would 
start  in  to  read  it  and  become  so  interested  in  it  that  I 
would  neglect  my  business. 

With  very  best  wishes  for  your  future  success  and  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  peace.  I  remain. 

Yours  truly.  DAVID   DAVIS. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

TUB  UISING  TEMPER  OF  THE  EAST.  By  Frazicr  Hunt.  The 
Bobbs-Merril  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Pp.  1-248.  $2.50  net. 

To  read  this  book  is  to  get  clear-cut  pictures  of  Gandhi 
fiiul  his  India,  of  present-day  Japan,  of  Korea  and  tin1 
Philippines,  of  Australia,  and  incidentally  of  certain  phases 
of  our  own  behavior  in  Haiti  and  Mexico.  The  author  is  a 
reporter  of  a  high  order.  His  work  here  is  the  work  of  a 
reporter.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  voice  of 
millions  In  far-away  lands,  a  voice  that  is  increasing.  It 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  revelation  of  a  man  who  has 
thought  deeply  upon  the  woes  of  the  world,  a  man  who  has 
concluded  that  "the  white  man's  domination  of  the  billion 
men  of  the  East  by  force  must  cease."  He  has  come  to 
believe  that  the  West  must  "shift  its  course  now.  while 
there  is  still  time."  We  can  no  longer  speak  of  an  un- 
changing East,  for  we  are  confronted  with  a  changing  East. 
Thus  Mr.  Hunt's  book  does  more  than  illuminate  dark 
corners  of  the  world;  it  throws  light,  into  the  darkness  of 
our  minds.  His  work  is  simple,  but  arrestingly  vivid.  It  is 
a  human  thing.  To  read  it  is  to  sense  anew  "all  the  precious 
things  of  real  freedom."  The  author  has  made  it  easier  for 
his  readers  to  understand  better  the  massacres,  the  social 
upheavals;  but,  more  important,  we  are  made  to  sense  the 
duty  facing  Western  civilization. 

BKUIND  THE  MIRRORS.  By  the  author  of  The  Mirrorx  of 
Washington.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Pp.  I-IX, 
1-236.  Portraits  by  Cesare. 

The  gentlemen  who  followed  the  English  example  and 
used  a  duster  on  American  notables  of  politics  a  year  ago 
has  applied  himself  again  to  the  task  for  the  delectation  of 
the  multitude.  And  he  has  done  a  better  job.  "The  Mirrors 
of  Washington"  had  much  in  it  that  was  brilliant  and  much 
that  was  true,  but  it  was  marred  in  spots  by  an  obvious 
straining  for  effect,  by  a  fear  that  unless  the  dish  were 
highly  spiced  it  would  not  be  palatable  to  those  from  whom 
royalties  were  to  be  had. 

Examples  were  the  appraisal  of  Mr.  Wilson,  erected 
largely  on  the  foolish  hypothesis  that  he  was  afraid  of 
rough-and-tumble  combat,  and  the  excessively  hitter  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Lodge,  which  somehow  left  the  impression  that 
the  author  felt  that  having  damned  Mr.  Wilson  he  must 
prove  bis  impartiality  by  damning  the  man  who  had  led 
the  opposition  in  the  great  fight  over  the  League.  One  has 
little  of  such  suspicion  of  the  author  after  reading  his  new 
book. 

It  bears  the  marks  of  genuineness.  The  author  has  been 
concerned  not  merely  with  drawing  pictures  of  the  great 
and  near  great  in  Washington,  although  there  is  some  swift, 
skillful  work  along  that  line.  He  has  put  his  book  into  the 
form  of  a  running  discussion  of  events  and  political  phe- 
nomena in  the  past  few  decades.  Aud  that  discussion,  with 
its  filling  of  analysis  and  appraisal  of  leading  characters, 
quite  evidently  represents  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful 
observation  and  meditation. 

One  interesting  argument  of  the  author  is  that  the  Presi- 
dency is  destined  to  sink  in  importance.  That  will  come  into 
conflict  with  the  prevailing  opinion.  Much  of  the  criticism 
now  heard  of  Mr.  Harding  is  that  he  has  not  been  sufficiently 
vigorous  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  express  and  implied. 
That  argues  a  public  opinion  which  craves  positive  and  dcli- 
nite  leadership  of  Congress  from  the  White  House,  as  in  the 
Wilson  administration  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  And  most  people  think  that  what  pub- 
lie,  opinion  wants  it  usually  gets  in  this  country.  But  the 
gentleman  with  the  duster  maintains  with  marked  plausi- 
bility that  when  the  Senate  defeated  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
treaty  fight,  it  established  itself  permanently  as  the  real 
reservoir  of  power  in  this  government.  It  demonstrated  its 
pi  session  of  that  power  anew,  he  thinks,  when  the  treaties 
from  the  Washington  Conference  were  presented.  The  writer 
paints  President  Harding  ...s  bowing  lower  to  the  Senate,  in 
.-eeking  its  favor  and  the  two-thirds  votes  necessary  to  rati- 
fication of  the  treaties,  than  any  other  President  bad  done. 
And,  since  foreign  affairs  and  treaty  relations  promise  t<> 
occupy  an  increasing  large  space  in  the  governmental  arena. 


the  author  concludes  that  this  stern  and  masterful  attitude 
of  the  Senate  and  this  placating  attitude  of  the  President, 
will  continue.  From  that  fact,  he  reasons  on  to  the  time 
when  the  Presidency  will  be  reduced  to  something  like  the 
mere  formalism  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

True,  the  gentleman  who  dusts  the  mirrors  is  in  a  sad 
mood,  extraordinarily  sad  mood.  There  was  nobody  of  real 
caliber  in  the  White  House  between  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt  was  a  bluffing,  play-acting  figure  of  enormous 
vitality  and  force.  Taft  was  weak  and  unsure  of  himself, 
using  a  "past"  foot  and  a  "future"'  foot  and  standing  alter- 
nately on  them.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  great  will,  an  autocrat, 
with  small  hatreds.  Harding  is  feebler  than  Taft.  A  sad 
picture  indeed. 

And  a  worse  one  is  portrayed  when  Mr.  Harding's  Cabi- 
net, so  widely  praised,  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Hughes  and 
Hoover  are  the  big  men.  Hughes  has  a  legalistic  mind  and 
Hoover  a  scientific  mind,  and  both  are  short  and  abortive  in 
other  respects.  Daugherty  is  next  in  power,  and  his  life 
philosophy  has  been  merely  to  "stand  close"  to  power. 
Weeks  is  half  politician,  half  business  man.  and  without 
groat  qualities.  Denby  lias  more  heart  than  head.  Wallace 
is  a  good  technical  adviser.  Fall  is  of  the  breed  (hat  turns 
to  lynch  law.  Mellon  is  a  scared  multi-millionai.'e.  who  de- 
pends upon  young  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  1'nder  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Davis  is  painted  as  little  less  than  ridiculous. 

<>}tf>  becomes  suspicious  of  the  judgment  of  the  author. 
In  a  world  so  completely  gone  to  the  devil,  oil'-  suspects 
that  the  author's  judgment  may  have  gone  to  l!\e  devil  along 
with  everything  else.  And  there  are  occasional  and  sur- 
prising inaccuracies  in  incidental  statements  of  fact  that 
make  one  wonder  whether  the  author  is  as  careful  as  one 
of  his  great,  self-assumed  responsibilities  should  be.  But 
the  man  knows  bow  to  write,  he  has  thoughts  worth  an- 
other's, and  he  has  combined  the  two  excellently  and  pro- 
duced an  arresting  and  stimulating  book. 

THE  IxnrsTKiAi,  CODE.  By  ir.  Jett  Lmii-l,-  mill  I'linnlc  N. 
Wuttx.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York.  Pp.  l-2<>4  ; 
appendices,  pp.  :i»;7-;">71.  $4.00. 

Mr.  La uck  will  be  remembered  as  the  consulting  econo- 
mist of  several  of  the  powerful  labor  unions  and  a  source 
of  extreme  annoyance  to  numerous  powerful  heads  of  rail- 
roads and  other  great  industries.  Mr.  Watts  is  his  asso- 
ciate. They  have  here  written  a  book  that  reviews  the 
industrial  developments  of  the  war  and  the  varied  expres- 
sions of  industrial  unrest  and  conflict  the  period  between  the 
war  and  the  present.  Packed  into  the  book  is  a  really  valu- 
able mass  of  exact  information  about  the  theories,  claims, 
and  experiments  that  have  come  from  labor,  capital,  and  pub- 
lic in  the  recent  period  of  grappling  with  the  labor  question. 

The  authors  are  well  grounded  in  their  subjects,  and 
they  put  meat  and  information  into  their  treatment  of  them. 
The  reader  will  have  a  better  understanding  than  may  be 
got  from  almost  any  other  sources,  when  he  has  read  what 
Mr.  Lauck  and  Mr.  Watts  have  to  say  about  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court,  the  problem  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
living  wage,  and  so  on ;  also,  he  will  have  been  given  an 
authoritative  explanation  of  the  industrial  code  Mr.  Lauck 
champions,  which  has  been  given  serious  attention  by  the 
more  far-sighted  men  in  Congress.  The  appendices,  which 
fill  abont  half  the  book,  contain  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments that  will  be  valuable  for  reference. 

VKAI;  UoiiK  OF  THE  CHI-RCIIES.  for  1})21-1!)2'J.  Edited  by 
K.  O.  Watson.  Published  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Ilayworth  Publishing 
Co.,  Washington.  Pp.  l-42<>.  In  paper.  $1 :  in  cloth. 
$1.50. 

This  is  an  invaluable  compilation  of  the  data  of  religious 
organizations.  It  contains  a  highly  informative  directory 
of  religious  bodies  that  includes  much  valuable  historical 
matter.  There  also  is  a  mass  of  statistics  that  are  needed 
not  merely  in  the  religious  circles,  but  by  all  classes  that 
have  to  do  with  intellectual  effort  and  the  guidance  of 
public  opinion.  Every  editor  and  statesmen,  as  well  as 
every  minister,  should  have  a  copy  of  this  hook  on  his  table 
fur  reference. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

Tlie  American  1'eace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world  : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  In  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,   in   continuation   of   the  first  two  conferences   of 
The  Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law;   to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,    accepting,   and    applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common   interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes: 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods: 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members : 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  lime  to  time  prescribe:  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council: 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower   the   Administrative   Council    to   appoint 
other,  committees   for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever   feasible  and   practicable,   in   their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute,  to  which   commission   they  may   refer,  for   investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable   character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council : 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  (he  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment  to   the  contrary,    to   submit   them   to   the   Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be   referred  to  the  Permanent   Court  of  Arbitration   when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To    set    up   an    international    court    of    justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust   their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court   whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in   the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for    the   decision    of   all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to    apply    international    law    to    all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  I>aw  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish   their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,  as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective :  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  riews  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  Hie 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

THE  NlXETY-FOUItTH  AXXUAL  REPORT  of  the  Di- 
rectors  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  now  avail- 
able. Besides  the  list  of  officers,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  it  contains  the  revised  Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  Society:  also  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
annual  dinner,  in  Washington,  May  26,  1922. 


SECRETARY  HniiiKs  plans  to  sail  on  Thursday.  August 
24.  for  Brazil,  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Appropriately 
Mr.  Hughes  will  sail  on  the  steamer  Pan  American.  He 
is  expected  to  start  for  home  about  September  10,  on  the 
steamer  American  Legion.  His  visit  to  Brazil  undoubt- 
edly will  make  for  stronger  ties  between  that  country 
and  our  own. 


THE  EDITOR  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  expected 
to  return  from  Europe  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Twenty-second 
International  Peace  Congress  in  London,  July  25-29. 
and  of  the  Twentieth  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  Vienna.  August  2>.  V".  and  30. 


DEBTS,  REPARATIONS,  AND  THE 
AVERAGE  MAN 

IT  is  as  well  perhaps,  to  stop  at  this  time  and  consider 
the  responsibility  of  the  average  man,  the  average 
citizen,  in  these  matters  of  international  debts  and  of 
reparations  that  are  convulsing  the  world,  apparently 
without  beneficial  results.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Lloyd-George  as  inconsistent  or  even  as  in- 
sincere ;  or  to  condemn  M.  Poincare  as  a  blind  militarist. 
\\  ithout  undertaking  to  champion  or  defend  either  of 
these  statesmen,  or  any  other  of  the  officials  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  attempts  at  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  besetting  the  civilized  world,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  man  on  the  street  has  a  responsibility, 
and  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibility  very  materially  contributes 
t<>  the  complexity  and  perplexity  of  the  problem,  if,  in- 
deed, he  is  not  more  accountable  than  any  other  for  the 
failure  to  make  progress. 

Consider  the  American  man  on  the  street  He  has 
done  much  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion in  these  international  matters  of  economic  concern. 
Obviously,  the  debts,  amounting  to  some  eleven  billion 
dollars,  due  this  country  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
and  other  European  nations  associated  with  us  in  the 
war  are  a  part  of  the  whole  economic  problem.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  the  United  States  canceled  the  debts, 
that  act  would  lead  to  general  cancellation  of  war  debts ; 
in  fact,  Great  Britain,  the  principal  other  creditor  na- 
tion in  war  debts,  has  offered  to  cancel  the  debts  due  her 
if  the  United  States  will  cancel  the  British  obligation. 
And  general  cancellation,  in  addition  to  wiping  the  books 
of  confusing  accounts  and  clarifying  the  atmosphere  of 
world  trade,  would  go  far  toward  setting  the  stage  for 
such  revision  of  the  reparations  due  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  as  might  be  fairly  made.  But  the  Harding 
Administration  cannot  even  consider  cancellation  of  the 
debts. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  should  favor  cancellation  of  the 
debts.  We  think  that  under  any  circumstances  there 
should  be  compensation  for  these  debts ;  if  not  in  money 
or  goods,  then  in  such  courses  and  policies  by  Europe  as 
will  justify  the  American  Government  in  believing  that 
cancellation  of  the  debts  would  be  a  lift  for  peoples  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  trying  to  recover  a  sound  and  whole- 
some progress. 

But  the  point  is  that  even  if  the  international  situ- 
ation were  perfectly  fitting  for  such  generous  action  by 
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the  Harding  Administration,  even  if  it  were  transpar- 
ently clear  that  cancellation  would  be  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  welfare,  and,  because  we  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  world,  to  our  own  welfare,  the  Ad- 
ministration cannot  consider  it. 

The  average  man  on  the  street  in  the  United  States 
thinks  that  we  loaned  the  money  in  good  faith,  as  we  did, 
and  that  it  should  be  paid.  He  will  not  hear  anything 
else.  He  will  not  even  think  about  the  arguments  that 
boil  down  to  the  old  saying  that  one  cannot  get  blood 
out  of  a  turnip.  In  some  measure  his  attitude  is  due  to 
speeches  in  Congress  at  the  time  the  Administration 
measure  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Debt  Refund- 
ing  Commission  was  under  discussion.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  extreme  speeches  made  at  that  time  were 
due  to  the  understanding  of  the .  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  temper. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  finds  himself  under  pres- 
sure of  the  British  man  on  the  street.  Conceivably,  in 
the  passionate  desire  of  British  leaders  of  thought  for  a 
restoration  of  healthful  trade  and  commerce  leading  to 
economic  stability,  and  in  their  apparently  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  desired  conditions  cannot  be  realized  until 
Germany  is  given  some  relief,  Great  Britain  might  be 
willing  to  make  large  sacrifices.  She  might  be  willing 
to  do  things  that  on  a  pure  basis  of  justice  no  one  could 
fairly  ask.  She  might  be  willing  to  say  to  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  her  debt  that  if  given  time  she 
would  pay  it,  and  at  the  same  time  she  might  say  to 
France  that  she  would  forgive  the  French  debt  to  her  as 
a  means  of  relieving  the  French  pressure  on  Germany. 
She  might  figure,  and  with  reason,  that  in  the  long  run 
such  a  policy  would  pay  her.  She  might  be  able  to  say 
that  her  profits,  as  the  leading  commercial  and  indus- 
trial nation  of  Europe,  would  be  so  great  from  a  speedily 
restored  Europe  that  she  could  afford  to  stand  the  loss. 
But  Mr.  Lloyd-George  dare  not  do  so.  Public  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to  tolerate  that.  The 
British  are  taxed  enormously.  The  average  man  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  bearing  his  personal  load  of  taxes,  is 
not  willing  to  forgive  debts  unless  his  debts  are  forgiven ; 
and  so  the  Earl  of  Balfour  conditions  the  British  offer 
of  cancellation  on  the  cancellation  of  the  British  debt  to 
the  United  States. 

Take  France.  The  world  is  full  of  people  who  say 
that  the  French  policy  of  insisting  upon  full  payment  of 
Germany's  reparation  obligations  is  halting  the  world's 
recovery.  They  denounce  Premier  Poincare  and  point 
out  in  a  very  wise  way  that  even  while  he  insists  upon 
payments  they  are  not  being  made,  and  that  therefore 
he  insists  upon  a  futility,  while  the  world  suffers  by  rea- 
son of  his  insistence.  But  Poincare,  like  Lloyd-George 
and  Harding,  must  consider  that  man  on  the  street. 


The  average  Frenchman  is  burdened  with  taxes  as  is  the 
average  Englishman — burdened  in  a  measure  that  the 
average  American  cannot  visualize,  much  as  he  groans 
under  the  taxes  he  pays.  And,  thus  burdened,  the  aver- 
age Frenchman  recalls  that  part  of  his  burden  arises 
directly  from  the  war,  which  he  believes  was  forced  upon 
him,  and  part  arises  from  the  French  Government's  ex- 
penditures for  the  restoration  of  the  seven  devastated 
provinces,  and  he  asks,  Why  should  not  Germany  pay? 
Especially  does  he  ask  that  when  ho  is  told  and  believes 
that  Germany,  not  suffering  from  devastation  of  grout 
areas  of  her  territory,  not  suffering  from  destruction  of 
vast  amounts  of  her  industrial  equipment,  has  no  greater 
internal  debt  than  France  and  has  greater  natural  re- 
sources. Is  it  easy,  under  such  circumstances,  for  Poin- 
care to  adopt  the  milder,  more  generous  policy  urged  on 
him  so  constantly  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  attitude  of  the  average  man  in 
this  country  and  his  influence  upon  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
average  man  in  Groat  Britain  and  his  influence  upon 
Lloyd-George,  or  the  attitude  of  the  average  man  in 
France  and  his  influence  upon  Poincare.  We  may  say 
as  we  do,  and  pridefully,  that  we  got  less  out  of  the  war 
than  any  other  nation ;  that  we  sought  and  that  we  ob- 
tained no  territory,  no  indemnity,  no  special  advantage 
of  any  sort  whatsoever.  And  we  may  conclude  that  we 
are  justified,  our  tax  burdens  being  what  they  are,  in 
saying  that  we  will  make  no  further  financial  contribu- 
tion, and  that  we  should  not  be  expected  to  make  further 
financial  contribution.  But,  standing  as  we  do  upon 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  simple  justice,  how  can  we  fail  to 
understand  the  Frenchman,  his  mind  concentrated  on 
his  own  problems,  standing  on  what  seems  to  him  to  be 
justice;  or  the  Briton,  with  his  mind  likewise  concen- 
trated on  his  own  problems,  likewise  standing  on  what 
seems  to  him  to  be  justice  ?  And  so  long  as  each  stands 
upon  what  he  believes  to  be  justice  and  what,  in  truth, 
he  can  demonstrate  in  a  very  large  measure  to  be  justice, 
there  will  be  no  wise  solution  of  these  economic  problems. 

The  condition  of  the  world  calls  for  mutual  sacrifice. 
The  world  has  suffered  an  incalculable  loss  in  money  as 
in  men.  The  people  of  the  world,  irrespective  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  nations,  have  suffered  incalculable  in- 
justice. The  burden  of  that  must  be  borne.  It  can  be 
borne  only  by  division.  It  is  a  bitter  fact,  but  it  is  a 
fact;  and  the  sooner  it  is  realized  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  civilized  world,  the  sooner  the  burden 
will  have  been  borne  the  allotted  time  and  will  have  been 
discharged,  the  sooner  will  the  world  be  on  the  road  to 
order  and  prosperity.  It  is  not  a  time  to  think  only  of 
rights.  It  is  a  time  to  think  of  co-operation  and  the 
duties  and  sacrifices  of  co-operation. 
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And  we  doubt  that  the  responsible  statesmen  of  this 
country,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Germany,  of  all 
the  other  nations  involved,  will  find  a  royal  road  out  of 
the  morass  until  the  average  man,  the  man  on  the  street, 
in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in 
Germany,  pulls  himself  up  short  and  thinks:  "What 
can  I  do  ?"  instead  of :  "How  can  I  get  what  is  due  me  ?" 


THE  ACCUMULATING  TRAGEDIES  OF 
IRELAND 

W\~  THKKK  ever  a  people  who  paid  so  high  a  price 
for  freedom  as  the  Irish?  Not  alone  in  the 
record  of  seven  hundred  years  of  intermittent  fighting 
against  a  superior  power,  but  in  the  record  of  the  last 
twelve  months ''. 

It  was  in  July  of  last  year,  following  many  months 
of  atrocious  guerrilla  warfare  between  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican forces  and  the  English  forces  in  Ireland,  marked 
by  innumerable  assassinations  and  by  such  gripping 
tragedies  as  MacSwiney's  death  by  starvation,  that  King 
George  made  his  move  for  peace.  By  this  time  one  year 
ago  steps  to  effectuate  that  move  were  under  way  and 
the  heart  of  mankind  was  gladdened  by  the  prospect  of 
early  success.  There  seems  now  to  be  practical  assurance 
of  the  early  realization  of  those  ambitions;  but  through 
what  sorrows  has  Ireland  passed  in  moving  to  the 
present  condition! 

In  the  course  of  months,  after  many  threatened  rup- 
tures, negotiations  between  British  and  Irish  delegates 
were  consummated  in  a  treaty  that  gave  Ireland  sub- 
stantially the  status  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  self- 
governing  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time 
caring  for  the  peculiar  problems  of  Ulster.  Almost 
immediately  there  was  recurrence  of  the  old  horrors. 
The  world  said  that  Ireland  had  been  given  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  It  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
extremists  who  demanded  outright,  absolute  independ- 
ence. It  felt  that  Ireland  had  too  much  in  hand  under 
the  treaty  to  pay  the  price  of  further  blood-letting  to 
add  a  formal  freedom  to  the  substance.  Moreover, 
practical-minded  men  inclined  to  the  beb'ef  that  there 
would  be  greater  security  for  the  world  in  a  self-govern- 
ing Ireland  within  the  British  Empire  than  in  a  self- 
governing  Ireland  playing  a  lone  hand  at  the  very  hem 
of  the  empire  and  a  natural  objective  of  all  the  inter- 
national trouble-makers  of  the  future.  The  best 
thought  in  Ireland  held  the  same  general  views,  as  was 
revealed  some  months  ago  when  an  election  was  held. 
But  Mr.  de  Valera  and  a  band  of  irreconcilable  abso- 
lutists could  see  only  complete  severance  from  Great 


Britain  and  complete  independence  as  a  fit  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

Thus  for  virtually  half  a  year  Ireland  has  been  in 
turmoil  because  of  dissensions  within  the  ranks  or  its 
patriot  leaders.  The  dissensions  began  with  bitter  debate 
in  the  Dail  Eireann.  They  continued  until  there  was 
outright  war,  in  which  Irishmen  of  the  South  killed 
Irishmen  of  the  South;  in  which  the  late  sharers  of 
common  dangers  from  the  English  imposed  like  dangers 
on  each  other.  Ultimately  Dublin  itself  was  the  scene 
of  bloodshed  and  destruction  on  a  staggering  scale.  And 
while  the  end  was  fairly  certain  to  be  supremacy  of  the 
treaty  forces,  led  by  Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins, 
it  is  only  lately  that  supremacy  has  been  secured. 

Xow  that  it  is  secure,  come  crowning  tragedies. 
Griffith  dies  suddenly,  a  victim  of  overwork  and,  prob- 
ably, heartbreak.  Behind  him  is  a  record  of  service  to 
Ireland  in  which  patriotism  and  reason  merged  in 
equally  high  degree.  And  in  his  dying  breath,  if  the 
accounts  from  across  the  water  are  correct,  he  did  what 
he  could  to  perform  a  large  service  in  reconstructing 
Ireland  by  appealing  to  Irishmen  to  stand  firmly  for  the 
treaty.  Almost  simultaneously  the  dispatches  brought 
news  that  de  Valera,  comrade  of  Griffith  in  the  days 
when  Ireland  confronted  Great  Britain,  but  an  enemy 
latterly  because  of  lack  of  the  practical  statesmanship 
that  guided  Griffith's  patriotism,  lay  ill  and  almost  for- 
saken in  a  little  farmhouse  among  the  hills  of  southern 
Ireland.  His  absolutist  troops  are  described  as  little 
more  than  a  handful  of  boys.  Disheartened  and  broken, 
he  had  said  to  them  that  they  might  go  on  or  might 
cease  fighting,  as  they  wished.  He  would  continue. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  is  the  sadder  picture, 
the  patriot  plus  statesman  dying  of  overwork  and  heart- 
break in  the  hour  when  his  guiding  hand  was  needed 
l>y  a  new  nation,  or  he  who  had  patriotism  minus  states- 
manship lying  alone  and  forlorn  in  a  far-off  cot,  virtually 
repudiated  by  those  whom  he  loved  and  served  with  a 
zeal  that  swept  beyond  control. 

And  now,  as  we  go  to  press,  the  cables  bring  word  that 
Michael  Collins,  co-leader  with  Griffith  of  the  forces  of 
sanity  that  negotiated  the  treaty  with  England,  has  been 
shot  down.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  killed  in  ambush. 
A  representative  of  Mr.  de  Valera  in  this  country  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  was  not  killed  in  ambush,  but 
in  battle  between  the  regulars  and  the  irregulars.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  an  attack  on  the  merest  handful  of  men 
as  legitimate  battle.  It  is  especially  hard  to  believe  there 
was  legitimate  battle,  in  view  of  the  reports  for  days 
previous  to  his  death  that  he  was  a  marked  man.  But 
no  matter.  There  stands  the  fact.  A  sincere  and  de- 
voted Irish  patriot  is  dead  at  the  hands  of  Irishmen. 
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LIGHT  AND  MORE  LIGHT  FROM  MR. 
LLOYD-GEORGE  AND  ALL  OTHERS 

UNDER  DATK  of  August  12  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  from  London  states  that  "the  London 
press  and  public  are  greatly  exercised  over  current 
rumors  relative  to  the  publication  of  a  war  book  by 
Prime  Minister  Lloyd-George";  and,  further,  that 
"there  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  point  whether 
Lloyd-George  should  write  a  book  on  the  war  while  still 
holding  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  One  weekly,  The. 
On  I  look,  devotes  two  columns  to  the  apparently  con- 
genial task  of  castigating  Lloyd-George  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  disregarding  'the  old  English  tradition.' '; 

This  is  a  case  in  which  sensibilities  and  traditions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  less  important  than  facts. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  book  will  have  facts.  They  may 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  covered  by  a  personal  and 
national  viewpoint  and  by  ambition  and  vanity.  Still 
there  will  be  facts.  And  the  more  facts  the  world  can 
get  about  the  war  and  the  events  following  the  war,  the 
more  opportunities  there  are  to  look  behind  the  scenes, 
the  greater  hope  there  will  be  for  the  world  today  and 
the  world  tomorrow.  And  the  sooner  facts  and  more 
facts  are  seen  the  more  useful  they  will  be. 

The  experiences  through  which  the  world  went  from 
1914  to  1918,  while  war  covered  the  earth,  and  through 
which  it  has  gone  from  1918  to  1922,  while  it  has  sought 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  consequences  of  the  war, 
have  been  so  incredibly  perplexing  that  there  cannot  be 
too  much  light  cast  by  those  best  able  to  cast  light  on  all 
that  has  transpired.  If  ever  the  "pitiless  publicity"  so 
much  talked  about  a  few  years  ago  was  needed,  it  is 
needed  now. 

It  will  help  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  a  just  appraise- 
ment of  what  has  been  done  and,  with  the  arguments 
offered  back  and  forth,  as  to  what  should  be  done.  More 
than  that,  it  will  help  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation  to  see  this  war  and  its  consequences  as  they 
are;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  race  than  anything  else.  Somehow  the 
world  will  stagger  on  to  a  better  day.  What  is  im- 
portant beyond  human  statement  is  that  when  it  reaches 
that  better  day  those  who  then  guide  the  destinies  of 
nations  shall  see  the  degradation  and  the  horrors  ex- 
perienced by  our  generation  in  their  true  proportions, 
and  thus  be  warned. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  potent  forces  against  peace 
throughout  the  world's  history  has  been  the  tendency 
to  romanticize  over  past  wars.  The  far-sighted  and  the 
clear-sighted,  devoted  to  the  work  of  making  the  last 
war  the  last  great  war  at  least,  have  feared  that  in  time 


a  romantic  veil  will  be  cast  over  the  supreme  convulsion 
civilization  has  been  suffering.  Unless  we  arc  mistaken, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson,  dean  of  British  war  corre- 
spondents, who  represented  the  Manchester  Guardian 
at  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament,  gloomily  shook  his  head  in  talking  to  a 
group  of  peace  advocates  and  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
virile  and  adventurous  young  men  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, if  living  in  an  era  of  peace,  will  look  back  on  our 
day  longingly  as  the  day  of  heroic  things,  and  then 
unconsciously  will  the  return  of  a  similar  day. 

Mr.  Nevinson,  whose  years  of  service  with  armies  al 
the  front  in  many  wars  are  matched  by  the  ardor  of  his 
longing  for  permanent  peace,  feared  that  the  youth  of 
another  day  will  not  see  war  as  he  had  seen  it  and  as  our 
youth  has  seen  it,  in  all  its  filth  and  bestiality.  He 
feared,  for  example,  that  they  will  see  in  the  British 
campaign  at  Gallipoli,  which  he  saw  through,  not  a  vile 
and  putrid  slaughter-house  as  well  as  a  scene  of  heroic- 
devotion.  He  feared  they  will  see  only  the  devotion. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  truth  be  told  about  tin- 
actualities  of  war.  Included  in  those  actualities  are  not 
only  the  filth  of  the  front,  but  the  sordid  double-deal- 
ing, misrepresentation,  lying,  and  selfishness  of  capitals. 
The  world  should  know  of  low  bargaining,  of  secret 
treaties  parceling  out  millions  of  human  beings  and 
their  labor  and  other  possessions.  It  should  see  as  they 
are  the  motives  and  the  compromises  of  statesmen.  So 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  book  should  be  welcomed,  without 
extreme  squeamishness  as  to  when  and  where  it  is  pub- 
lished, or  lifting  of  the  eyebrows  at  the  price  of  $400,000, 
said  to  have  been  paid  for  the  publishing  rights  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  welcomed  for  the  opportunity  it  will 
give  to  see  behind  the  scenes  in  the  chancelleries,  just  as 
Dos  Passes'  "Three  Soldiers"  should  have  been  wel- 
comed as  a  picture  of  the  front.  In  one  way  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  book  may  be  out  of  plumb  as  Dos  Passos'  book 
was  in  another  way.  The  personal  bias  of  a  statesman 
may  color  his  narrative  as  the  personal  bias  of  Dos 
Passos  pictured  not  all  of  the  men  in  the  armies,  but 
only  a  part  of  them.  But  something  of  truth,  the  ugly 
arresting  truth,  may  be  had  from  both  books. 

And  therefore  we  gladly  accept  Mr.  Lloyd-George's 
offering,  just  as  we  have  Ray  Stannard  Baker  with  his 
account  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  Paris,  Mr.  Tumulty  with  his 
eulogistic  biography  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  White  House, 
the  former  Crown  Prince,  Ludendorf,  and  all  others  in 
high  place  who  have  taken  pen  in  hand  for  revelation  of 
the  inner  events  of  the  war  and  the  period  following  the 
war.  The  chaff  in  it  all  will  be  separated  from  the  wheat, 
and  the  masses  of  mankind  will  benefit. 
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MR.  HUGHES  RIGHT;  MR.  UNDERWOOD 
WRONG 

Discrssiox  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  of 
s.-nator  Underwood's  bill  to  create  an  all-Amer- 
ican commission  to  pass  on  claims  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  American  citizens  against  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  probably  will  be  a  moot  affair;  for 
Secretary  Hughes  lias  announced,  since  the  introduction 
oi'  Senator  Underwood's  bill,  consummation  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  Germany  for  a  mixed  commission.  The 
agreement  provides  one  commissioner  to  represent  the 
United  States  and  one  to  represent  Germany,  and  an 
umpire,  (iermany  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  the 
umpire  by  President  Harding,  and  the  President 
promptly  chose  Associate  Justice  William  R.  Day,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  who  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  later  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
MeKinley  Cabinet. 

But,  although  the  discussion  of  the  Underwood  bill 
will  be  academic,  there  should  be  clear  understanding  of 
what  the  bill  seeks  to  do  and  emphatic  condemnation  of 
it.  Mr.  Underwood  would  have  the  United  States  set  up 
it>  own  agency  to  pass  on  the  claims  of  its  own  govern- 
ment and  its  own  citizens,  and  would  have  the  American 
claims,  thus  passed  upon  by  a  solely  American  agency, 
satisfied  from  the  funds  or  property  in  the  control  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian.  Of  course.  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
vanquished,  entitled  to  be  heard  only  if  and  when  the 
victor  were  pleased  to  grant  a  hearing.  Nothing  more 
obnoxious  could  be  imagined  to  the  American  idea  of 
fair  play  and  what  should  be  the  American  ideal  of  jus- 
tice, and  more  than  justice,  to  the  helple>s. 

Parenthetically,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  so  strange  a 
proposal  from  Senator  Underwood,  regarded  by  so  great 
a  number  of  those  who  know  him  as  approaching  the 
apotheosis  of  fairness  based  on  sanity.  Whatever  the 
accuracy  of  Senator  Underwood's  argument  that  unless 
something  be  done  speedily  to  secure  the  claims  of  Amer- 
icans the  funds  held  by  the  Alien  Custodian  will  be  dis- 
sipated, his  plan  is  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

Secretary  Hughes,  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  the 
Underwood  bill  was  referred,  properly  and  truthfully 
spoke  of  the  measure  as  one  of  confiscation.  There  is  no 
escape  from  that  conclusion.  Not  only  does  Senator 
Underwood  seek  to  set  up  a  one-sided  agency  to  pass 
upon  claims,  but  he  specifies  in  the  bill  so  great  a  sched- 
ule of  allowable  claims  that  it  is  certain  every  dollar  of 
alien  property  held  would  be  seized  without  nearly  meet- 
ing the  total  in  claims.  In  addition  to  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  for  losses  -ustained  by  such  German 
acts  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lu*itania,  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  would  be  permitted  to  recover  enor- 
mous sums,  paid  or  to  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

And  Secretary  Hughes  is  entirely  right  when,  after 
indicating  his  opposition  to  such  a  policy  of  confiscation, 
he  makes  the  point  that  all  the  facts  in  the  situation  are 
such  that  the  United  States  is  under  stronger  moral 
compulsion  than  ever  before  to  adhere  to  its  policy  of 
mixed  commissions. 

It  is  evident  that,  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  has  completed  negotiations 
with  Germany  for  a  mixed  commission,  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Hughes  are  the  sentiments  of  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  like  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and 
Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana.  And  that  is  a  cause  for 
genuine  gratification.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Borah  and 
.Mr.  Walsh,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Underwood  bill, 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people,  rather 
than  did  Senator  Underwood. 


15  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  BLAME? 

IT  is  charged  in  certain  European  quarters  that  the 
United  States  is  favoring  powerful  private  interests 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms :  that  these  interests 
are  fostering  a  spirit  of  war  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  and  that  the  United  States  authorities  are  at 
least  partially  controlled  by  these  interests.  The  argu- 
ment is  substantially  as  follows: 

A  convention  was  concluded  at  St.  Germain  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1911),  relative  to  the  control  of  the  trade  in 
arms  and  munitions.  In  this  convention  it  is  set  forth 
that  following  the  war  huge  stocks  of  arms  remained 
in  various  belligerent  countries,  constituting  a  danger  to 
pence  and  public  order.  In  the  document  it  is  set  forth 
that  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  governments  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  trade  in  and  the  possession 
of  these  munitions  of  war.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  instrument,  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
the  arms  of  war  without  a  license  from  the  government 
of  the  exporting  country.  In  case  munitions  are  ex- 
ported according  to  license,  all  such  licenses  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  an  annual  report  setting  forth  the  quantities 
exported,  together  with  their  destination ;  which  report 
shall  be  sent  to  a  central  office  under  the  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  the  case  of  certain  "prohibited 
areas''  in  Africa  and  in  parfc  of  Asia,  commonly  termed 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  there  shall  be  no  importation 
of  arms.  The  principle  involved  is  that  traffic  in  arms, 
like  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs, 
should  be  subject  to  strict  supervision  and  to  the  control 
of  public  opinion. 

It  appears  that  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  is  not  in 
force;  that,  indeed,  only  Greece  and  Siam,  among  the 
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score  of  signatories,  have  ratified  it.  Sir  Cecil  Hurst 
explains  in  a  report  to  the  Armaments  Commission  of 
the  League  of  Nations  the  reason  why  the  treaty  remains 
a  dead  letter.  The  substance  of  his  explanation  is  that 
the  American  Government  is  not  in  position  to  control 
the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  by  private  firms  ex- 
cept to  a  limited  number  of  countries,  such  as  Mexico, 
Turkey,  and  Soviet  Russia.  Since  the  United  States  has 
not  ratified  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  other  signatory 
powers  do  not  feel  justified  in  inflicting  severe  losses 
upon  their  manufacturing  industries  when  the  effect  of 
such  action  would  not  terminate  the  trade  in  arms,  but 
would  simply  divert  it  into  other  hands.  In  short,  it  is 
charged  that  the  United  States  is  to  blame  for  the  failure 
to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  and  to  remedy  the 
distressing  situation  as  to  the  manufacture  and  trade  in 
the  munitions  of  war. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  this  charge  is  unjust.  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  accept  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  is  not  in  position,  therefore,  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain  or  any  other  instrument  tied  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  trouble  in  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  that  our  European  friends  treated  with  a  self- 
appointed  group  of  unrepresentative  Americans.  They 
have  not  yet  sensed  the  fact,  namely,  the  United  States 
cannot,  and,  in  no  appreciable  time  will,  conduct  its 
foreign  policy,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  conjunction  with 
the  organization  set  up  under  part  1  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  United  States  does  not  abstain  from 
ratifying  the  convention  for  the  control  of  the  trade  in 
arms  and  ammunition  because  of  its  subservience  to  the 
manufacturers  of  arms.  It  refuses  that  convention  be- 
cause under  chapter  5,  article  23,  it  is  provided  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  would  agree  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  secure  the  accession  to  the  present  conven- 
tion of  other  States,  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Under  article  24  the  signatories  would  agree  to  submit 
disputes  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  in  conformity  with  the 
provision  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Thus  the  blame  for  the  present  deplorable  situation  rela- 
tive to  the  traffic  in  arms  is  due,  not  to  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  ratify  the  convention  of  September 
10,  1919,  but  to  the  inability  of  European  statesmen  to 
realize  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
such  traffic  will  have  to  be  controlled  by  some  adjust- 
ment wholly  unrelated  to  an  organization  repeatedly 
repudiated  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  overwhelm- 
ingly condemned  by  the  American  electorate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  taking  the  lead  in  dis- 
charging the  important  duty  of  removing  this  danger  to 
peace  and  order  will  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  finding 
a  way  to  do  it  that  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  funda- 
mental policies  of  the  United  States.  There  must  be 
some  workable  method. 


MR.  HOLT'S  SERVICE 

EVERY  ONE  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Democracy,  for  his 
letters  to  Secretary  Hughes  criticizing  the  latter's  atti- 
tude toward  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  since  those  letters  evoked 
from  Mr.  Hughes  replies  of  customary  clarity  which  tell 
us  something  we  are  glad  to  know. 

Thus  we  have  Mr.  Hughes'  statement,  made  in  his 
usual  convincing  way,  that  he  has  not  treated  the  League 
of  Nations  discourteously,  in  reply  to  various  communi- 
cations sent  to  this  government.  It  is  good  to  know 
that.  The  United  States  exercised  its  choice  and  stayed 
out  of  the  League,  but  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  think 
that  our  officials  pettishly  disregard  the  ordinary  ameni- 
ties of  gentlemen  in  occasional  dealings  with  agents  (if 
the  League. 

We  also  learn,  in  an  authoritative  way,  why  we  made 
formal  peace  with  Germany  through  the  separate  Treaty 
of  Berlin  instead  of  by  using  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
with  reservations.  When  Mr.  Harding  went  to  Congress, 
shortly  after  assuming  office,  he  gave  the  impression  that 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  would  be  resubmitted.  It  is 
gathered  from  Mr.  Hughes'  reply  to  Mr.  Holt  that  the 
situation  in  the  Senate  was  canvassed,  and  that  it  was 
found  advisable  to  use  the  separate  treaty. 

Again  we  are  given  reliable  insight  into  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Hughes  with  respect  to  the  League  of  Nations  itself. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-one  emi- 
nent Republicans  who  issued  a  manifesto  in  the  1020 
campaign,  Secretary  Hoover  and  Chief  Justice  Taft  be- 
ing among  the  others,  in  which  support  of  Mr.  Harding 
was  urged  as  a  means  of  entering  the  League.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  manifesto  was  that  in  no  event  could  the 
United  States  enter  the  League  without  reservations  be- 
ing made  to  the  covenant,  and  the  argument  was  that 
there  would  be  better  chance  of  entering  the  League  on 
a  sound  basis,  under  those  circumstances,  with  Mr.  Hard- 
ing in  the  White  House  than  with  Mr.  Cox. 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Holt's  not  altogether  friendly  refer- 
ences to  Mr.  Hughes'  partial  responsibility  for  that  mani- 
festo, Mr.  Hughes  states  in  one  of  his  replies  that  the 
Administration  was  compelled  to  deal  with  the  situation 
as  it  found  it.  This  plainly  means  that  when  the  Admin- 
istration came  into  office  it  looked  at  the  temper  of  the 
people  as  revealed  in  the  1920  election  on  the  one  hand, 
and  at  the  temper  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  on  the  other  hand,  and  concluded  that  any  effort 
to  enter  the  League  would  be  unavailing.  Perhaps  re- 
flection had  convinced  Mr.  Harding  that  the  country 
should  not  enter  the  League.  But  Mr.  Hughes'  letter 
indicates  that  the  survey  of  the  popular  and  senatorial 
situations  also  was  made.  It  is  well  to  have  this  under- 
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standing  of  what  transpired  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Harding  Administration  in  its  relation  to  foreign  affairs. 

Of  more  concrete  value  than  these  revelations  as  to 
past  events  is  Mr.  Hughes'  discussion  of  the  attitude  of 
this  government  toward  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  Unquestionably  there  is  a  profound 
sentiment  among  thoughtful  men  in  this  country. 
whether  or  not  they  favor  entrance  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  the  United  States  should  avail  itself  of  the 
court  and  should  lend  its  strength  toward  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  as  a  bulwark  of  peace  and 
order. 

Very  likely  it  is  true-  that  among  the  ablest  minds  op- 
posed to  entrance  into  the  League  itself  are  as  many 
favorable  to  participation  by  this  country  in  the  work  of 
the  court  as  there  are  among  the  advocates  of  the  League. 
The  opinion  in  this  country  favorable  to  such  a  court 
lias  bct'ii  strong  and  widespread  for  many  years.  Secre- 
tary Hughes,  in  many  respects  typical  of  American 
thought,  says  of  himself  that  he  has  "too  long  advocated 
judicial  settlement  of  justiciable  controversies"  to  feel 
that  he  needs  to  make  any  personal  defense  against 
charges  of  unfriendliness  to  the  court. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Hughes'  letters  to  Mr.  Holt  what  amounts  to  a 
certain  open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  this  government 
toward  participation  in  the  work  of  the  court.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Hughes  virtually  says.  "Find  a  way  to  get 
us  into  it.5'  The  court  is  an  institution  of  the  League. 
We  are  not  a  member  of  the  League,  there  is  no  present 
•Mgn  that  we  will  be  a  member,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  judges.  Mr.  Hughes 
says  there  is  no  chance  of  our  participating  in  the  court 
until  provision  is  made  by  which  we  could  have  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  judges  of  the  court  without  joining 
the  League.  The  problem  consequently  seems  to  be  to 
effect  some  change  that  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  court  on  an  equality  with 
all  the  other  nations  participating,  which  certainly  seems 
to  be  the  way  in  which  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  could  be  of  most  service  to  the  court,  irre- 
spective of  what  service  the  court  might  be  to  the  United 
States  in  a  given  contingency. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether,  with  the  one  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  in  the  League  and  not  likely  to 
be  in  the  League,  and  the  other  fact  that  it  is  very  de- 
sirable to  have  the  United  States  in  the  court,  this  prob- 
lem of  effecting  some  adequate  change  is  not  one  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

During  the  campaign  of  1920  some  publicists  thought 
that  following  the  election  of  Mr.  Harding  there  would 
be  a  gradual  movement  in  international  affairs  toward 
such  a  reconstruction  of  the  League  as  would  leave  the 


Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  the  outstand- 
ing and  dominant  feature.  Those  who  held  this  view 
expected  a  progressive  accretion  of  strength  for  the  court 
and  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the  other  agencies  of 
the  League.  Possibly  over  a  span  of  years  this  expecta- 
tion may  be  realized. 

If  it  should  be,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  American 
entrance  into  the  work  of  the  court  would  be  very  greatly 
minimized,  if  not  removed.  But  at  present  there  appears 
to  be  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  European 
nations  to  accede  to  any  movement  looking  to  diminu- 
tion of  the  agencies  of  the  League  other  than  the  court. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  in  these  circumstances  it 
should  be  thought  impossible  so  to  order  affairs  that  the 
United  States  could  find  its  way  into  the  court.  There 
ought  to  be  a  method  of  achieving  co-operation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  in  this  institu- 
tion for  the  service  of  the  world  through  the  instrumen- 
talitv  of  international  law. 


THE  ITALIAN  UPHEAVAL 

THE  RECENT  troubles  in  Italy  illustrate  anew  the 
dangers  to  which  the  nations  have  been  brought  in 
consequence  of  the   enormous  destruction  of   life  and 
property  in  the  war.     They  give  a  hint,  a  very  broad 
hint,  of  how  lasting  are  the  war's  evils. 

We  do  not  think  of  Italy  as  we  think  of  France,  de- 
vastated and  now  confronted  by  a  Germany  of  tremen- 
dous latent  resources;  nor  do  we  think  of  her  as  of  Great 
Britain,  to  a  large  extent  the  heart  of  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  Europe,  and  therefore  affected  by  all  of  the 
poison  that  has  been  injected  into  the  various  members 
of  the  industrial  body.  Italy  we  commonly  think  of  as 
a  second-rate  nation  living  somehow,  in  a  second-rate 
way,  on  the  edge  of  things.  However,  Italv  suffers  ter- 
ribly in  the  paralysis  of  Europe  due  to  the  war.  She 
suffers  in  herself  and  in  her  neighbors'  suffering. 

In  that  fact,  we  think,  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  recent  outbreaks  between  the  Communists  and  the 
Fascisti.  Italy's  manpower  was  badly  weakened  in  the 
war.  Under  the  best  of  economic  conditions,  a  nation 
which  must  work  as  hard  as  she  for  its  living  would  be 
handicapped,  but  in  addition  to  that  she  has  a  public 
debt  of  incredible  proportions.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  her  debt  is  as  large  as  her  wealth — an  unthinkable 
condition  to  the  American  people.  Now,  with  that 
handicap  due  to  loss  of  manpower  and  with  that  crush- 
ing public  debt,  Italy  must  find  a  way  to  make  her  living 
in  industry  and  trade ;  and  in  making  her  living  in  that 
way,  be  it  remembered,  she  is  also  under  the  enormous 
handicap  of  having  to  import  a  very  great  proportion  of 
her  raw  material,  for  her  natural  resources  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  food  and  commodities  to  her  workmen. 
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But  a  moment's  thought  is  necessary  to  show  her  plight 
when  a  glance  is  given  at  the  condition  outlined  and  then 
another  glance  is  given  at  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  countries  to  which  she  must  sell  her  products.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  in  a  nutshell,  she  can  only  produce 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  when  she  produces  she 
can  only  sell  in  stagnant  markets,  taking  them  as  a  whole. 

Her  statesmen  are  alive  to  all  of  this.  None  surpassed 
them  in  the  Washington  Conference  in  seeking  peace  and 
the  assurances  of  order  and  stability  throughout  the 
world.  They  begged  for  it  and  prayed  for  it.  They, 
frankly  said  that,  disregarding  idealism  and  thought  <>!' 
humanity,  they  must  have  peace  and  an  ordered  world 
if  they  were  to  live.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  them- 
selves should  have  peace,  or  that  their  immediate  neigh- 
bors should  have  peace.  So  dependent  is  Italy  upon  a 
healthful  trade  with  the  world  that  her  spokesmen  feared 
the  effects  of  war,  even  in  the  most  far-off  corners  of  the 
earth.  And  since  the  Washington  Conference  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  attitude  of  her  official  representatives  has 
been  virtually  the  same  in  other  conferences.  Signor 
Schanzer  became  the  well-nigh  constant  harmony  emis- 
sary in  the  ill-fated  Genoa  Conference.  The  dispatches 
from  London  a  few  days  ago  have  him  in  the  same  role 
in  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  M. 
Poincare. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  we  read  in  dispatches  from 
Rome,  following  the  collapse  of  the  de  Facta  govern- 
ment, that  King  Victor  Immanuel  received  in  grave 
audience  a  group  of  former  premiers,  that  Signor  Or- 
lando, Italy's  great  man  at  Paris,  and  other  Italian  lead- 
ers were  unable  to  form  cabinets,  and  that  finally  de 
Facta  again  was  summoned  to  make  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  government. 


THE  CLOSE  of  the  British  Parliamentary  session  early 
in  August  directed  attention  to  some  of  the  changes 
in  ministerial  attitude  during  the  preceding  few  months. 
The  exigencies  of  British  politics  were  compelling.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  pressed  hard  by  die-hard  opponents  among 
the  Unionists  and  by  aggressive  liberals  like  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  at  one  time  threatened  to  resign  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter. He  did  not  do  so.  Instead  he  returned  to  his  old 
walk  as  a  fighting,  resourceful  politician  and  made  com- 
paratively frequent  speeches  from  the  Treasury  bench. 
His  enemy,  the  London  Times,  observes  that  a  year  ago 
he  was  an  Olympian,  descending  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons only  on  great  and  rare  occasions.  The  same  exi- 
gencies of  politics  led  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  assert 
himself  more  vigorously  as  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
the  Coalition  government,  and  brought  increased  influ- 
ence in  the  government  from  the  Unionist  wing,  for 
•vhich  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  principal  spokesman. 


THE  STUDENT  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

By  JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL 

(In  a  notable  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity several  months  ago,  Mr.  Shotwell  revealed  sources 
of  strength  in  the  movement  for  law  and  order  and  progress 
throughout  the  world  that  should  be  encouraging  to  the 
thoughtful  readers  of  the  ADVOCATE.  The  prepared  address 
is  given  below. — THE  EDITOR.) 

SINCE  COLLEGES  and  universities  were  begun,  I  suppose 
that  no  year  has  passed  without  some  such  function 
as  this — a  sort  of  farewell  appraisal  of  the  student's 
world  and  an  initial  glance  at  the  great  adventure  just 
beyond — and  I  doubt,  as  well,  if  those  who  mysteriously 
direct  that  student's  world  have  ever  let  the  occasion  slip 
by  without  some  drowsy  address  upon  the  value  of  the 
disciplines  which  have  been  inflicted  and  endured  and 
the  great  theme  of  education  as  a  whole.  Although  your 
organization  lias  been  in  existence  only  for  a  little  over 
a  century,  the  ceremony  which  has  brought  us  here  has, 
therefore,  its  antecedents  in  some  seven  centuries  of  Eu- 
ropean history.  Now,  there  is  one  advantage  which  a 
historic  occasion  offers  us;  if  the  event  itself  be  too 
much — or  too  long — with  us,  as  we  drowse,  our  minds 
can  find  release  and  sometimes  inspiration  in  the  long 
perspectives  of  the  past  which  this  suggestion  opens  up, 
no  matter  what  the  present  offers  it. 

One  can  imagine  an  event  like  this  in  the  days  when 
the  students  of  Abelard  gathered  with  him  by  the  walls 
of  medieval  Paris  and  looked  down  from  Mont  Sainte 
Genevieve  at  the  rising  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  dreaming  of  the  world  of  affairs,  whose  noise  they 
could  faintly  hear,  whose  growing  power  they  could  see 
symbolized  in  the  new  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  kings 
of  France.  Year  after  year,  as  journeymen  of  the  guild 
of  learning,  out  they  passed  into  the  great  world.  And 
year  by  year  the  grave  doctors — masters  in  the  guild — 
assembled  to  see  them  go.  Or  in  old  Bologna,  turbulent 
Bologna,  where  the  students  were  supposed  to  rule — it 
must  have  been  an  awful  place — one  can  imagine  those 
earliest  students  of  the  law  turning  their  faces  to  the 
Alps,  eager  to  carry  to  the  Germanic  north  the  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  the  ancient  Roman  jurists  and  so 
win  their  way  in  the  councils  of  princes  or  the  Empire, 
yet  pausing  for  a  last  academic  function  on  some  after- 
noon like  this,  when  March  brings  the  fruit-tree  blossoms 
to  Romagna.  It  lias  been  the  same  in  the  gay  cloisters 
of  old  Oxford,  ever  since  those  cloisters  were  begun.  So, 
if  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen  as  befitting  the  occa- 
sion is  old  and  threadbare,  you  can  at  least  take  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  the  affliction  is  and  always  has  been  a 
last  discipline  of  the  spirit  for  those  who  are  soon  to 
escape  this  kind  of  discipline — or  rather  to  exchange  it 
for  other  ills  they  know  not  of. 

This  is  not  meant  as  an  apology,  for  there  is  no  apol- 
ogy due  the  inevitable. 

Our  subject  is  "The  Student  and  the  Citizen."  Let 
me  begin  with  the  student.  There  is  a  medieval  student 
song,  written  by  some  vagabond  student,  some  unknown 
goliard  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

"Gaudeamus  igitur 
Juvenes  clum  sumus"     .    .     . 
"Let  us  rejoice,  while  we  are  still  young." 
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They  sing  it  still  at  old  Heidelberg,  when  twilight  fills 
the  forests  by  the  Neckar:  you  may  hear  it  in  Paris  on 
the  Rue  des  ificoles.  and  we  sing  it  by  the  Hudson.  It  is 
the  national,  or  international,  song  of  student  life.  I 
expect  it  will  be  sung  by  students  until  that  distant  day 
approaches  when  Latin  ceases  to  be  a  ready  means  of 
intercourse  among  students,  and  then  it  will  continue 
like  those  unintelligible  chants  of  the  Arval  brotherhood 
in  ancient  Borne,  and  in  sonorous  if  meaningless  jargon 
still  carry  along  for  centuries  the  message  of  student  life. 
Whatever  universal  tongue  succeeds  it,  Gaudeam  us  igitur 
will  be  the  theme  and  content  of  student  song. 

The  college  life  is  the  same  the  world  over.  It  is 
youth  at  its  best :  at  it*  richest  years,  awake  to  the  keen- 
est impressions,  with  high  heart  and  imagination  brim- 
ming over.  The  highways  of  the  world  lie  before  it,  in- 
viting, alluring,  their  hardships  untried,  their  far  hori- 
y.oas  beautiful.  You  who  today  look  forward  from  the 
open  gateway  along  the  vista  that  seems — but  is  not, 
alas! — illimitable  know  well  the  charm  of  that  life  you 
are  bidding  farewell.  They  are  idyllic  years  behind  you. 
filled  with  companionship,  a  little  work,  a  great  deal  of 
hope,  and  the  certainty  of  life's  realities  just  beyond.  It 
is  an  interval  of  poetry  in  the  prose  of  life.  But  prose. 
too.  may  have  its  compensations.  While  some  of  it  is  of 
that  dullness  which  lulls  one  to  old  age  without  worthy 
accomplishment — the  mean  monotony  of  useless  living — 
yet  some  of  it  again  may  be  of  the  very  fire  of  moral 
combat,  and  some  of  the  somber  stuff  of  tragedy.  From 
this  world  of  prose  I  wish  first  to  turn  in  judgment  upon 
these  years  just  completed,  and  then  to  look  around  us 
at  what  is  to  come. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  STUDENT 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  get  straight  is  that  student  life 
and  the  life  of  the  student  are  by  no  means  identical. 
Instances  have  been  known,  even,  where  they  had  noth- 
ing in  common.  So  it  may  be  worth  while  to  delay  a 
moment  here  to  see  just  what  the  life  of  the  student  im- 
plies. It  need  not  keep  us  long,  however,  for  we  have 
more  real  problems  ahead. 

Emerson's  Essay  on  History — a  fitting  subject  for 
such  a  theme — furnishes  the  text: 

"There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men.  Every 
man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the  same.  He  that 
is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  freeman 
of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato  has  thought  he  may  think : 
what  a  saint  has  felt  he  may  feel:  what  at  any  time  has 
befallen  any  man  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  t<> 
this  universal  mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be 
done."  .  .  . 

The  student's  life  shares  the  heritage  of  the  world's 
culture.  When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  what  a  won- 
derful process  it  is.  Take  the  different  disciplines  as  we 
have  them  and  examine  them  for  what  they  are.  Liter- 
ature, for  example,  in  which  the  race  maintains  the  im- 
mortality of  thought.  It  puts  one  into  contact  with  the 
best  that  has  found  utterance.  One  moment  we  are 
using  Homer's  or  Dante's  words,  another  Shakespeare's; 
we  learn  the  medium  of  their  speech,  and  their  minds 
(as  Emerson  says)  think  inside  of  ours.  The  winged 
words  fly  forever.  A  single  phrase,  "the  wine-dark  sea," 


brings  up  the  whole  Homeric  legend.  We  look  with 
Homer's  heroes  over  the  blue  JSgean  to  the  high  walls 
of  Troy.  So  the  old  masters  have  touched  the  whole 
world  of  experience  with  the  magic  of  creative  art  and 
worked  the  casual  and  incidental  over  into  things  of 
beauty,  monumental  and  enduring.  But  literature  is 
more  than  formal  expression.  It  includes  as  well  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  less  articulate  ages,  which,  gath- 
ered up  by  the  thoughtful  student  and  pieced  together, 
may  also  be  keyed  to  the  symphony  of  the  whole.  So  up 
and  down  the  literatures  of  the  world  the  student  may 
go,  living  over  the  moods  they  reflect,  the  experiences 
they  describe.  This  contact  is  more  vital  than  we  sus- 
pect. Men  make  pilgrimages  to  Weimar,  but  Goethe's 
thought  and  life  is  as  spaceless  now  as  it  is  timeless. 
Stratford  is  not  Shakespeare's  home,  but  every  brain  that 
treasures  Hamlet,  This  is  commonplace  enough ;  but  we 
keep  forgetting. 

Take  philosophy.  What  suggestiveness  the  student 
mav  get,  not  simply  from  perusing  learned  pages  of 
speculations  about  speculations  or  from  the  disciplines 
of  logic,  but  simply  from  becoming  aware  of  the  mind  at 
play  upon  itself.  What  an  epoch-making  event  it  was  in 
the  evolution  of  our  race  when  the  brain  began  to  think 
back  upon  itself,  catching  faint  glimpses  of  its  own 
reality,  as  through  some  broken  mirror.  So,  as  we  face 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  we  live  over  again  that  long 
and  obscure  struggle  which  developed  organs  of  the  in- 
stincts into  instruments  of  reason.  Psychology  opens 
the  gateway  for  our  understanding,  and  philosophy,  at 
play  within,  ranges  all  experience,  until  it  stands  mute 
before  its  last  unsolved  problem. 

But  of  all  the  widening  vistas  there  is  none  so  alluring 
as  that  which  science  offers.  We  are  so  close  to  its  results 
that  we  fail  to  realize  how  they  have  remade  our  concep- 
tion of  the  world.  What  would  Aristotle  have  said  had 
he  been  able  to  attend  your  courses  in  chemistry,  and  see 
air  and  water  divided  into  separate  gases!  With  what 
amazement  he  would  have  seen  the  solid  earth  disinte- 
grate before  the  physicist's  analysis!  Even  Newton's 
universe  is  no  longer  true.  Instead  of  dead  weights  of 
matter  hung  in  a  void  of  space  by  forces  which  he  first 
began  to  measure,  we  know  now  that  the  universe  is  filled 
with  moving  forces,  quivering  with  energy;  that  the 
space  between  the  stars — no  longer  immeasurable — is  a 
theater  of  motion  which  makes  the  universe  one.  Out 
of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  we  follow  a  develop- 
ment which  ends  in  radio-activity.  The  atom  ceases  to 
be  a  stable  basis  for  matter,  but  becomes  the  arena  for 
incalculable  forces;  and  there  are  those  who  go  so  far  as 
to  imagine  that  the  one  reality  back  of  all  our  changing 
phenomena  is  nothing  but  motion  itself — energy  before 
whose  everlasting  power  the  rocks  dissolve,  the  earth 
itself  melts  away  like  a  phantom.  Such  is  but  one  of  the 
reconstructions  of  our  new  knowledge,  which  we  owe  to 
the  scientists  as  we  appropriate  their  wealth  of  experi- 
ment, their  long  researches  and  investigation  in  the  few 
hours  of  a  single  college  course. 

Or  take  history.  How  the  centuries  spread  out  before 
one !  How  the  unreal  past  takes  on  reality,  its  activity 
touching  our  own  energies  with  the  vital  spark  from 
Rome  or  Greece  or  France  or  England.  The  past  be- 
comes not  merely  a  haunted  palace  for  the  imagination. 
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It  exists  in  the  present,  We  lime  nil  the  rich  heritage 
of  thousands  of  years  of  striving — our  liberties,  our  laws, 
our  arts — the  stuff  into  which  life  incessantly  transmutes 
itself.  The  true  study  of  history  make-;  no  museum  of 
the  past;  it  vivifies  the  present  and  gives  it  meaning. 
Even  religion,  as  we  study  it,  becomes  a  vast  complex  of 
survivals.  We  use  a  Babylonian  week,  a  Christmas  of 
the  sun-god  Mithras,  a  Teutonic  Woden's  day.  We  use 
altars  or  imitations  of  them,  like  the  sacred  stones  piled 
over  an  Arab  corpse.  Our  prayer  is  the  idealization  of 
sacrifice. 

There  is  no  subject  in  all  the  wide  range  of  knowledge 
which  does  not  become  transformed  when  investigation 
is  wedded  to  reflection,  and  even  a  little  learning  is 
robbed  of  its  danger  by  the  philosophic  mind. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Now,  that  is  a  glimpse  of  what  the  student's  life  is  or 
may  be.  But  I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  afternoon 
rather  what  it  is  not.  .There  is  a  great  danger  that  those 
who  have  had  these  opportunities  might  overestimate 
them,  and  imagine  that  they  cover  a  larger  part  of  life 
than  they  really  do.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause one  has  absorbed  these  interesting  experiences, 
responded  to  the  stimulus  of  college  associations,  with 
their  widening  outlook  and  lengthening  perspectives, 
that  he  has  achieved  something  really  notable.  In 
reality,  he  has  only  just  begun.  If  there  be  any  subject 
in  which  his  investigations  bring  him  to  the  confines  of 
knowledge,  that  subject  must  itself  be  in  its  infancy. 

Bun  once  more  over  those  subjects  we  have  just  passed 
in  review.  Literature  has  by  no  means  unlocked  its  full 
significance  in  the  first  reading  in  a  class-room.  The 
text  itself  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  message  of  the  old 
masters.  Take  Dante,  for  example.  Who  can  under- 
stand the  Divina  Commedia  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Italy  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  cosmology  of  Ptolemy?  Otherwise  a 
thousand  allusions  escape  one :  the  poem  remains  dumb 
on  many  themes  which  open  when  one  has  the  key.  Even 
Milton  cannot  be  properly  understood  unless  one  knows 
the  Ptolemaic  universe  he  depicted.  When  Satan  escapes 
from  the  gates  of  hell  and  spreads  his  "sail-broad  vans" 
for  flight  up  through  the  mists  of  chaos,  and  sees 

.    .     .     "the  world  in  bigness  as  a  star 

Hung  by  the  crescent  moon"     .    .    . 

it  is  not  our  earth,  but  the  whole  universe,  sphere  within 
sphere,  glimmering  like  a  spark  across  the  waste.  One 
needs  to  know  much  more  than  texts. 

But  literature  itself  is  at  its  best  inadequate.  What  a 
small  and  insignificant  fraction  of  life  it  portrays! 
What  experiences  eternally  elude  it,  what  imaginative 
dreams,  what  records  of  achievement  and  outlook  !  Com- 
pared with  reality,  it  is  a  feeble  medium  imperfectly 
conveying  its  message.  And  yet  it.  is  the  greatest  of  the 
arts,  the  most  versatile  expression  of  which  mankind  }• 
capable. 

The  same  is  true  of  philosophy.  The  great  problems 
elude  it.  We  come  with  animal  equipment  to  play  with 
phenomena.  And  we  imagine  we  find  reality  when  we 
put  a  capital  letter  on  Truth.  Really,  in  spite  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy,  life  faces  the  mystery,  aware  of 


itself,  but  aware,  as  well,  of  the  futility  of  much  of  its 
own  insistent  questioning. 

As  for  science,  we  are  like  the  cave  men,  just  emerging 
from  prehistoric  caves,  our  animal  minds  attempting  to 
solve  by  experiment  where  experience  fools  us.  What  is 
this  world  we  are  in?  We  do  not  know.  It  is  as  much 
a  mvstery  as  ourselves.  We  weigh  and  name  and  classify, 
and  we  get  some  feeble  grip  upon  reality  by  our  ability 
to  manipulate  matter  and  energy.  We  have  the  electric 
forces  of  the  world  somewhat  in  our  control,  and  we  con- 
nect time  and  space  with  the  few  things  we  can  handle, 
and  call  it  our  world.  But,  as  science  moves  forward 
and  extends  the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  the  horizon  of 
mystery  enlarges  as  well  with  each  new  extension  of  the 
known ;  for  the  more  one  widens  a  circle  the  greater  the 
stretch  of  it.s  contact  with  what  lies  outside.  Once  man- 
kind believed  it  was  the  center  of  the  universe.  We  have 
given  up  that  idea  :  but  if  we  cannot  be  at  the  center  we 
move  over  to  the  edge,  and  the  expectant,  eager  move- 
ment of  science,  as  it  steadily  pushes  forward,  inspires 
and  enheartens  us.  But,  after  all,  it  gets  but  a  very 
little  way. 

History  is.  if  anything,  still  more  inadequate:  for 
while  science  grapples  with  laws,  and  so  partly  masters 
its  phenomena,  history  deals  with  events,  which  are 
themselves  the  results  of  experiments  outside  its  field. 
Cause  and  effect  have  here  to  be  measured  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  personality.  Forces  which  are 
often  impersonal  in  origin  move  the  mass  along,  as  gravi- 
tation carries  a  stream  to  the  sea :  but  the  current,  vast 
and  unified  as  it  seems  to  the  eye,  is  a  turbulent  complex 
of  eddying  lives.  To  detect  reality  here  one  must  add  to 
science  art.  It  is  not  enough  to  gather  up  a  few  asso- 
ciated facts  which  happen  together  and  adhere  to  an 
event  as  mud  sticks  to  a  boot,  and  label  them  cause  and 
effect.  Yet  much  of  what  passes  for  history  is  of  this 
kind,  the  record  of  what  the  documentary  sources  pre- 
serve, without  any  sense  of  their  inherent  inadequacy. 
History  needs  all  the  associated  social  sciences,  and 
more:  the  psychologist,  to  emphasize  the  human  media 
that  react  to  stimuli :  the  economist,  to  analyze  the  ma- 
terial forces :  the  scientist  and  the  engineer,  who  grow- 
ingly  enlarge  the  scope  of  intelligence  and  the  capacity 
for  adjustment.  Sociologists  have  been  trying  to  make 
the  connection  here  ;  but  since  the  problem  is  one  in  time, 
in  dynamics  rather  than  in  statics,  it  is  really  the  prob- 
lem of  history. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  theme  further. 
Literature,  science,  philosophy,  or  history  are  as  yet  but 
feeble  guesses  at  the  merest  externals  of  things.  Hu- 
manity is  only  just  beginning  to  be  intelligent.  With 
millions  of  years  of  gibbering  unintelligence  still  haunt- 
ing our  brains,  we  look  out  at  the  world  and  life  like 
little  children.  Much  of  our  heritage,  beautiful  as  it 
often  is,  is  only  make-believe.  Under  these  conditions 
the  first  duty  of  the  student  is  humility. 

EDUCATION  AS  SOMETHING  MORE 
THAN  LEARNING 

If  education  were  merely  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
it  would  be  relatively  futile.  It  is  of  little  value  to  mas- 
ter facts  for  facts'  sake.  Education  means  a  discipline 
of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  face  new  problems  with 
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confidence,  no  matter  in  what  shape  they  present  them- 
selves. It  does  not  mean  that  a  man  should  carry  knowl- 
edge around  with  him  for  the  mere  pedantic  pleasure  of 
being  better  off  than  other  men.  However  rich  the  her- 
itage we  make  our  own,  it  is  still  more  important  to  be 
masters  of  ourselves.  It  is  our  capacity  for  future  devel- 
opment which  is  the  real  measure  of  education.  If  every 
one  of  us  were  to  stop  now  with  the  contacts  we  have  es- 
tablished with  literature,  art,  or  science,  if  we  were  to 
stop  now  and  discard  our  implements  of  study  as  the 
undergraduates  sometimes  burn  their  text-book  bridges 
at.  the  end  of  the  year,  just  how  helpless  would  that  leave 
us  as  we  meet  new  problems  and  the  need  for  adjusting 
ourselves  to  new  stimuli? 

There  is  one  thing  more  important  even  than  learning 
itself — it  is  the  development  of  initiative.  I  believe  the 
student's  life  which  sacrifices  this  for  knowledge  may  be 
largely  written  down  as  failure.  To  string  dead  facts  on 
ever  so  beautiful  a  necklace  i.s  hardly  a  task  for  a  grown 
man.  Repetition  is  a  second-rate  process  at  best ;  initia- 
tive involves  creation. 

Who  knows  what  changing  front  the  future  will  pre- 
sent? One  thing  is  sure:  it  will  not  reproduce  the  past. 
And  you  who  face  it  will  stand  dumb  and  powerless  in 
the  path  of  each  new  imperious  problem  unless  education 
lias  taught  more  than  learning.  He  leads  who  has  initia- 
tive. He  follows  who  has  not. 

Yet  there  is  much  in  our  college  work  which  seems 
designed  to  stifle  this  very  vital  element.  The  student 
submits  to  the  authority  of  text-book  or  teacher  with  as 
patient  a  submission  as  ever  shone  among  monastic  vir- 
tues. The  Middle  Ages  are  still  with  us  most  of  the  time. 
My  own  students  used  to  be  quite  content  when  I  as- 
signed the  limits  of  the  next  day's  lesson  from  line  9.  on 
page  7,  to  line  10,  on  pagu  IT :  they  were  mostly  bewil- 
dered and  nonplussed  when  I  refused  to  make  an  exact 
assignment.  The  day  has  now  come  for  those  of  you 
who  have  finished  your  work  here,  when  no  one  will  be 
;issigning  line  !),  on  page  T  :  or.  if  there  is.  he  will  likely 
keep  you  forever  to  that  page. 

Initiative  does  not  mean  merely  doing  things  that 
others  leave  undone.  There  are  too  many  busybodies  in 
the  world  already  at  just  such  jobs.  Initiative  implies 
discrimination,  sorting  out  on  the  basis  of  past  experience 
the  things  worth  doing  and  discovering  the  way  to  do 
them.  Discrimination  is  essential :  it  is  the  first  requisite 
of  the  intelligent  mind.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  student. 
Without  it,  no  matter  what  energy  we  bring  to  our  work, 
we  shall  just  be  adding  commonplace  to  commonplace, 
life  through. 

But  the  thoughtfulness  which  discriminates  brings 
something  besides  discretion.  It  is  most  worth  while 
just  for  itself.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  our  failings 
as  a  nation  is  our  eternal  search  for  amusement.  We 
lack  the  resources  of  the  thoughtful.  There  are  not 
many  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  can  enjoy  thinking  at 
the  close  of  a  busy  day.  We  need  no  society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  thought ;  those  who  think  we  do  would  suffer 
least.  Thought  is  not  dangerous,  provided  there  is 
enough  of  it,  and  the  cure  for  too  little  is  more.  But 
I  shall  deal  with  its  social  uses  later.  What  I  want  to 
emphasize  here  is  the  personal  side  of  it,  the  value  of  it 
to  the  user.  It  is  the  high  privilege  of  the  student  that 


he  can  stimulate  thought  by  thought,  and  the  mind  re- 
sponds with  a  sense  of  play  as  it  grapples  with  the  prob- 
lems which  life  presents. 

THE  CITIZEN 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  half  of  our  subject. 
For  you,  who  are  leaving  the  formal  discipline  of  stu- 
dentship to  become  the  members  of  a  great  workaday 
democracy — an  economic  democracy  in  any  case — it  is 
really  as  a  citizen  that  the  chief  problems  now  present 
themselves.  Citizenship  is  a  recent  acquisition.  It  is 
very  hard  for  us  to  realize  how  recently  the  privilege  has 
become  ours.  Democracy  is  one  of  the  last,  creations  of 
civilization.  It  is,  by  a  paradox  which  few  appreciate, 
the  product  of  capital,  rather  than  of  labor.  We  had 
labor  in  the  world  for  untold  centuries  without  democ- 
racy. But  when  its  product  became  fluid  and  the  rela- 
tions of  society  became  impersonal  and  dynamic,  democ- 
racy was  at  last  possible. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  wonderful  foretaste  of  it  once 
in  the  ancient  world.  I  sometimes  wonder  what  it  would 
have  been  like  to  wander  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  to  join  the  throng  in  the 
agora,  to  meet  the  men  of  creative  genius  whom  that 
time  and  city  called  out — those  with  the  vision  immortal. 
And  yet  I  am  sure  that  if  the  best  of  the  Greeks  of 
Periclean  Athens  were  to  be  present  here  now  they  would 
admit  that  the  democracy  of  which  they  were  so  proud 
members  offered  no  such  challenge  to  their  minds  as  this 
our  own  :  that  the  city  of  New  York  was  itself  more  won- 
derful, even  as  an  art  creation,  than  the  city  of  the 
Parthenon.  Our  city  is  not  monumental,  but  dynamic — 
the  embodiment  of  the  forces  of  change,  learning  to  ex- 
press itself  in  that  architecture  of  engineering  which 
combines  power  with  beauty.  Its  society,  despite  the 
crudeness  of  its  outer  forms — often  so  crude  as  to  be 
grotesque — is  a  wonderfully  adjusted  mechanism  which 
somehow  goes.  Do  not  imagine  that  this  city — or  any 
city — is  governed  solely  or  even  chiefly  from  a  city  hall. 
It  is  governed  by  the  forces  which  hold  society  together, 
which  have  come  out  more  or  less  into  our  consciousness 
in  the  struggle  of  man  with  man,  of  society  with  society, 
and  of  both  with  the  forces  of  nature,  through  all  the 
long  centuries.  There  is  something  of  the  ancient  city- 
state  in  our  municipal  freedom,  something  of  Roman  law 
in  our  treatment  of  rights  and  obligations,  something  of 
British  representative  government  and  of  French  logic 
and  criticism  in  the  form  and  structure  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  Slav  and  the  Semite,  the  German  and  the 
Italian  who  appropriate  this  heritage  add  to  it  from 
their  own. 

The  mysteries  of  philosophy  can  be  matched  by  those 
of  politics ;  but  the  citizen  seldom  bothers  over  the  riddles 
it  presents.  As  a  result,  the  Sphinx  often  exacts  its  pen- 
alty, the  penalty  for  all  maladjustments,  which  is  de- 
struction. The  best  security  for  the  state  is  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  its  citizens. 

As  the  city  is  the  epitome  of  civilization,  we  come  back 
to  the  point  with  which  we  began — that  it  is  mostly  the 
creation  of  recent  times.  The  long,  slow  progress  of  the 
past  was  nothing  to  what  has  been  done  since  science 
remade  production.  The  Industrial  Revolution  is  the 
largest  single  element  in  history,  conditioning  our  entire 
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social  life,  and  with  it  our  political  structure.  That 
being  so,  the  great  enterprise  of  democracy  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stage;  and  our  whole  civilization,  marvel- 
ously  articulated  and  delicately  adjusted  as  it  is,  may 
easily  face  catastrophe.  Eussia  has  shown  that.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  civilization  should  not  move  ahead, 
growingly  aware  of  its  own  shortcomings.  But  progress 
does  not  come  by  a  rejection  of  our  cultural  heritage. 
In  short,  the  citizen  needs  just  that  discrimination  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  futile  which  is  the  chief  qualifica- 
tion of  the  student. 

THE  WAR 

But  all  our  citizenship  of  this  generation    is  condi- 
tioned by  the  war.     It  is  useless  for  us  to  pretend,  as 
most  of  us  have  tried  to  do,  that  we  can  get  rid  of  it  by 
forgetting  it.    It  has  been  my  business  since  the  war  to 
visit  those  countries  in  western  Europe  which  have  suf- 
fered most,  and  to  study  what  the  war  cost  them ;  and  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  go  without  reminding  you  of 
what  it  has  meant.    It  was  not  merely  that  it  sent  to  the 
shambles  ten  millions  of  young  men,  dreaming  dreams 
such  as  we  contemplate  here,  of  high  hope,  eager  to  enter 
in  the  great  arena  of  peaceful  life :  it  was  not  merely 
the  shocking  tragedy  of  their  death ;  but,  in  addition,  it 
was  the  criminal  disturbance  of  ordered  social  life.     1 
wonder  if  we  realize  what  happened  in   Europe  when 
those  marching  armies  broke  the  spell  of  peace.    It  meant 
that  the  structure  of  society,  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, was  broken  down;  that  in  every  home,  in   every 
peaceful  hamlet,  the  processes  of  production  gave  place 
to  those  of  destruction.    We  forget  how  slight  has  been 
the  yearly  addition  to  the  wealth  or  comfort  of  the  work- 
ing classes.    The  vast  masses  of  mankind  have  been  able 
to  wring  little  more  from  fate  than  the  pittance  that 
keeps  soul  and  body  together.    But  by  thrift  and  energy 
they  slowly  accumulate  the  little  objects  which  form  the 
family's  balance  of  comfort — the  rugs  on  the  floor,  the 
china  in  their  closets,  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  their 
Sunday  clothes  and  ornaments.     The  little  store,  hard 
won  in  the  long,  grim  battle  with  poverty,  is  the  symbol 
of  their  most  intimate  aspiration.     Since  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  exploitation   of  the  whole   world's 
resources,  this  hoard  has  been  growing  most  hopefully, 
drawn  from  the  distant  seas  and  the  scarcely  less  beau- 
tiful products  of  the  factory.     And  with  the  increase  in 
possession  came  a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  afford- 
ing some  slight  interval,  in  the  drudgery  of  work,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life. 

It  was  this  fabric  of  hope  that  the  war  tore  apart. 
Destruction  reached  far  beyond  the  range  of  guns.  Dis- 
guised for  a  time  under  the  form  of  spurious  prosperity, 
it  diverted  the  world's  production,  so  that,  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least,  we  shall  all  be  poorer  for  it — poorer  in 
mind  as  well ;  for  the  "post-war  slump"  is  more  than  a 
temporary  weakness.  It  harbors  other  ills  as  well ;  there 
is  a  rigidity  of  temper  which  makes  international  adjust- 
ments difficult  just  when  they  are  most  needed.  The 
sense  of  insecurity  breeds  militarism.  Patriotism  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  folly  may  subside  in  time,  but 
even  as  late  as  last  summer  the  barbed  wire  was  across 
the  bridges  on  the  Danube  along  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary, and  the  armies  of  southeastern  Europe  were  only 
half  demobilized. 


But  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  the  war-stricken  coun- 
tries of  Europe  which  are  most  in  danger.  No  other  na- 
tion confronts  a  graver  crisis  than  our  own.  We  have 
acquired  power,  and  power  brings  with  it  responsibility. 
There  is  no  way  to  separate  them ;  they  come  together 
and  they  go  together.  We  have  so  far  shown  that  we  can. 
upon  occasion,  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  our  interna- 
tional responsibility;  but  recently  we  have  been  shirking, 
shirking  with  all  kinds  of  plausible  excuses.  I  am  not 
dealing  with  party  politics,  but  with  a  nation's  duty. 
\Vhile  we  pass  judgment  upon  the  mistaken  policies  of 
the  countries  of  the  old  world,  our  own  is  at  the  bar  of 
history,  and  I  fear  the  verdict.  Perhaps  we  hardly  real- 
ize our  opportunities,  what  we  might  do  without  entan- 
glement, by  the  mere  force  of  our  unique  wealth,  in  an 
impoverished  world,  by  the  mere  example  of  disinterest- 
edness. I  found  as  I  traveled  in  part  of  Europe — the 
part  that  needs  rehabilitation  most — that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  ask,  plaintively  but  insistently,  for  advice 
and  guidance,  informal  but  just  "American,"  in  affairs 
of  state  as  well  as  in  business.  It  is  almost  incredible 
what  America  might  do  to  establish  the  liberties  it 
helped  to  save. 

I  do  not  mean  that  America  can  offer  Europe  a  higher 
idealism  than  Europe  is  capable  of.  That  is  one  of  the 
crudest  of  our  mistakes.  We  were  under  the  impres- 
sion— most  of  us — and  we  tried  to  impress  other  nations 
with  our  impression,  that  we  were  bringing  back  ideals 
to  a  bankrupt  world  which  had  lost  its  soul  in  the  midst 
of  conflict.  But  three  years  of  peace  have  left  us  as  little 
of  our  idealism  as  four  years  of  war  in  Europe.  More- 
over, much  of  our  idealism  was  useless  from  the  first, 
because  so  far  removed  from  reality.  Unless  it  can  be 
applied  and  made  to  work  in  a  real  world,  it  becomes 
atrophied  and  dies.  It  takes  a  sense  of  the  dull  earth 
and  the  groping  of  purblind  but  passionate  men  to  make 
the  dream  a  moving  force  in  history.  We  misjudged 
events  because  our  standards  were  not  tested  by  experi- 
ence; but  our  disillusionment  was  no  reason  for  quitting. 
It  is,  instead,  the  reason  for  beginning  again. 

LIBERTY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  word — responsibility.  I 
find,  looking  down  the  history  of  political  theory,  every 
slogan  but  that.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  repre- 
sentation in  government,  everything  but  responsibility. 
Yet  if  there  is  one  thing  that  should  be  clear  to  any  one 
analyzing  the  implication  of  these  demands  of  the  body 
politic,  it  is  that  the  complement  of  liberty  is  responsi- 
bility— or  anarchy.  When  we  take  over  the  power  of 
kings,  we  do  not  leave  sovereignty  in  a  vacuum.  We 
take  it  for  our  own  and  exercise  its  prerogatives ;  other- 
wise society  dissolves. 

One  day  last  December  I  saw  a  historic  spectacle.  It 
was  the  meeting  of  the  British  Parliament,  which  had 
been  specially  summoned  to  learn  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  Ireland.  By  good  fortune  and  the  kindness  of  a 
Cabinet  secretary,  I  secured  a  ticket  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  Dense  crowds  had  assembled  along  the  route 
from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Parliament  Square  to  watch 
the  King  and  Queen  go  by,  and  the  medieval  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  procession.  It  was  a  spectacle  which 
no  other  country  can  now  produce,  a  page  of  romance — 
a  richly  illuminated  page — drawn  from  the  still  intact, 
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>till  unbound  volume  of  British  history.  Lords  and 
ladies  of  the  household,  peer.*  and  high  dignitaries  in 
their  robes,  state  carriages  and  powdered  footmen,  they 
seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  a  past  century,  like  the 
figures  in  a  Lord  Mayor's  show.  And  then  came  Roy- 
alty, the  King-Emperor  and  Queen,  riding  inside  a  glass 
and  gold-crowned  coach  drawn  by  its  eight  black  horses, 
with  their  gilded  harness  and  trappings,  accompanied 
by  the  stately  horseguards  in  armor  and  pipeclay  leather, 
as  from  the  days  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Tudor  beef- 
caters  from  the  Tower.  Xo  wonder  all  London  was 
looking  on.  France  has  seen  nothing  like  it  since  1789: 
tin-  Hohenzollern  and  the  Hapsburg  are  gone:  this  was 
the  only  great  empire  left  in  the  heart  of  its  traditions. 

But  a  still  more  striking  scene  awaited  me  inside  St. 
Stephen*.  Some  minutes  later,  looking  down  the  gang- 
way which  reaches  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  I 
saw.  through  the  open  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Roy- 
alty enthroned  !  It  was  just  a  passing  glimpse :  but  there 
they  *at.  draped  figures  in  silent  but  colorful  dignity, 
waiting  to  play  their  little  part  in  the  ceremony.  Then 
down  this  gangway  came  their  messenger,  the  Gentleman 
I'sher  of  the  Black  Rod,  with  his  attendants,  to  summon 
the  Commoners  to  hear  the  King's  speech.  As  he  came 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  great  oak 
doors  swung  to,  closing  in  his  face.  Then  he  knocked 
with  his  rod  for  admittance,  and  from  the  other  side, 
after  asking  him  his  business  and  receiving  the  answer 
that  he  came  to  ask  them  to  listen  to  the  King's  speech, 
they  opened  the  door  again  and  the  members  flocked 
past,  following  the  Speaker,  and  the  Premier  and  those 
of  his  Cabinet  who  had  helped  write  the  speech  they 
were  to  hear ! 

A  few  hours  later  Lloyd-George  laid  before  the  House 
the  treaty  which  was  to  end  the  union  with  Ireland. 
The  most  significant  part  of  his  speech  was  where,  an- 
ticipating the  challenge  that  he  was  endangering  the 
country  by  dealing  with  rebels,  he  reminded  the  Com- 
mons that  it  was  hardly  fitting  that  it  should  object  to 
recognizing  the  right  of  rebellion.  The  liberties  of  Brit- 
ain, of  the  House  itself,  had  been  won  in  rebellion:  the 
constitution  rested  on  rebellion  and  had  consecrated  its 
results.  It  was  a  notable  and  elevated  passage:  and.  as 
I  listened  to  it.  the  significance  of  the  little  incident  in 
the  morning,  when  the  door  had  been  shut  in  the  face 
of  the  King's  messenger,  became  clear.  It  wa<  some- 
thing more  than  the  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  as  represented  in  the  Commons.  It  was  a  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  the  responsibilities  of  liberty  had 
been  assumed  with  liberty  itself:  for  when  the  House  of 
Common*  excluded  the  monarch,  it  took  for  itself,  as  the 
chief  of  its  prerogatives,  those  very  attributes  of  royalty 
which  had  led  to  rebellion,  namely,  the  taxing  power, 
the  right  to  exact  money  from  the  citizen.  Thus  the 
English  learned,  long  ago,  to  identify  responsibility  with 
liberty  and  themselves  with  the  government.  It  wa* 
their  great  contribution  to. the  political  experience  of 
the  world;  more  than  anything  else,  it  is  this  which  dis- 
tinguishes British  from  continental  politics.  It  would 
be  a  sad  future  for  this  country,  nourished  in  these  tra- 
ditions, if  it  were  to  revert  to  the  continental  outlook, 
which  tends  to  regard  government  as  a  thing  apart,  a 
dens  ex  machine,  a  providence  or  an  improvidence  re- 


lated to  citizenship  only  by  externals  at  elections.  The 
fundamental  test  of  political  maturity  is  a  nation's  atti- 
tude toward  the  tax-collector.  What  we  need  above  all 
is  a  sense  of  the  intimate  connection  of  government  with 
ourselves.  We  have  talked  too  much  of  patriotism  in  the 
abstract  and  not  enough  about  public  spirit  in  the  con- 
crete— the  responsibilities  which  freedom  brings. 

Finally,  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  makes  double 
demands  upon  the  student.  It  demands,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  rid  himself  of  the  academic  mind  and  turn 
from  books  to  life  itself.  He  can  do  this  if  he  has  de- 
veloped initiative  and  alertness  of  intelligence.  If  he 
succeeds,  it  will  be  because  of  the  saving  grace  of  humil- 
ity, of  which  I  spoke  above,  by  which  he  divests  himself 
of  the  pedantry  of  mere  learning.  But,  along  with  the 
adjustable  mind,  there  must  be  as  well  that  moral  fiber 
which  strengthens  in  adversity,  true  to  its  ideals. 
Equipped  with  these,  the  student  who  goes  out  today 
through  the  open  doors  of  his  college  may  contribute 
definitely  toward  the  solution  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  this  tragic  time.  Beyond  the  aftermath  of  war. 
with  its  lingering  national  hatreds  arid  maladjustments, 
its  physical  and  moral  suffering,  he  may  point  the  way 
to  policies  of  peace. 


THE 


DUTY  OF  HEART-SEARCHING  BY 
THOSE  WHO  WARRED 


By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  INGE,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 

(Below  is  printed  a  notable  sermon  delivered  from  the 
text.  "Sirs,  ye  are  brethren:  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  an- 
other?" by  Dean  Inge,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  London,  in 
July,  before  delegates  of  the  Peace  Congr. 

Ix  THK  early  part  of  the  war  a  young  English  officer, 
who  was  killed  on  the  following  day,  wrote  his  last 
letter  to  his  father : 

"Having  been  about  all  night  digging.  I  was  shifted  to 
make  room  for  some  other  company.  I  advanced  to  a  ceme- 
tery to  defend  it  and  stayed  there  most  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
(•easily  thing  to  have  to  do.  digging  trenches  among  graves 
and  pulling  down  crosses  and  ornamental  wreaths  to  make 
room.  One  feels  that  something  is  wrong  when  a  man  lies 
down  behind  a  child's  grave  to  shoot  at  a  bearded  German 
who  has  probably  got  a  family  anxiously  awaiting  his  return 
at  home.  It  was  a  miserable  day,  wet,  and  spent  in  a  ceme- 
tery under  those  conditions.  There  was  a  large  crucifix  at 
one  end.  The  sight  of  the  bullets  chipping  Christ's  image 
about,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  He  has  done  for  us  and 
the  Germans,  and  what  we  were  doing  to  His  consecrated 
ground  .and  each  other,  made  one  feel  sick  of  the  whole  war. 
or  sicker  than  before." 

THE  INNER  QUESTION 

The  men  at  the  front  "felt  that  something  was  wrong," 
and  sometimes  said  so  in  plain  words,  like  this  poor  boy. 
I  think  most  of  us  feel  it  now.  We  all  learnt  in  our 
childhood  Southey's  poem  about  the  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
with  the  child's  unanswered  and  unanswerable  question, 
"And  what  good  came  out  at  last?"  said  little  Wilhel- 
mine.  "The  wrath  of  men  maketh  not  to  righteousness 
of  God."  We  knew  it,  of  course,  and  I  never  met  any 
one  who  wished  for  war,  with  Germany  or  any  other 
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country ;  but  we  were  told,  perhaps  rightly — it  is  not  for 
me  to  say— that  the  country  must  fight,  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  people  of  the  other  belligerent  coun- 
tries were  told  the  same:  and  so  millions  of  men,  who  a 
week  before  were  absorbed  in  their  peaceful  work  and 
play  in  their  quiet  homes,  with  their  families  round 
them,  were  hurled  against  each  other  for  four  years  of 
scientific  butchery.  We  need  not  now  apportion  the 
guilt.  It  is  as  Europeans,  as  Christians,  as  civilized 
men,  that  we  are  all  called  to  penitence,  a  penitence  in 
which  we  may  find  the  path  to  reconciliation. 

The  young  officer's  words  recall  that   unforgettable 
paragraph  in  Sartor  Resartus : 

"There  dwell  and  live  in  the  British  village  of  Dumdrudge 
some  500  souls.  From  these,  by  certain  natural  enemies  of 
the  French,  there  are  selected  during  the  French  war,  say. 
:>,0  able-bodied  men.  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  has 
suckled  and  nursed  them ;  she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and 
sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  and  even  trained  them  to 
crafts, 'so  that  one  can  weave  and  another  build,  another 
hammer.  Nevertheless,  among  much  weeping  and  swearing, 
they  are  selected,  all  dressed  in  red,  and  shipped  away  at 
the  public  charges,  say  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  kept  there 
till  they  are  wanted.  And  now  to  that  same  spot  in  the 
south  of  Spain  are  30  similar  French  artisans,  from  a  French 
Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner  winding;  till  at  length  the  two 
parties  come  into  actual  juxtaposition,  and  30  stand  front- 
ing 30,  each  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word 
'Fire'  is  given,  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one  another; 
and  in  place  of  60  brisk,  useful  craftsmen  the  world  has  60 
dead  carcasses,  which  it  must  bury  and  shed  tears  for.  Had 
these  men  any  quarrel?  Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  small- 
est. They  lived  far  enough  apart;  were  the  entirest 
strangers;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  universe,  there  was  even  un- 
consciously, by  commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between 
them." 

FOOLISH  CONCEPTION  OF  AN  ABSTRACT  DEMON 
The  war,  while  it  lasted,  seemed  to  us  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  deliberate  wickedness  of  an  abstract  demon 
called  Germany.  The  Germans  were  more  or  less  hon- 
estly persuaded  that  similar  abstractions  called  Russia, 
France,  and  England  were  the  criminals.  Now  it  seems 
to  most  of  us  that  we  were  all  stark  mad  together.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  penitence  is,  indeed,  the  suspicion  that 
none  of  the  parties  concerned  were  responsible  for  their 
actions. 

The  utter  futility  and  folly  of  modern  war  had  often 
been  demonstrated.  Wars  are  waged,  I  suppose,  for  ter- 
ritory, or  for  plunder,  or  for  trade.  As  for  the  first, 
nothing  weakens  a  country  more  than  unwilling  subjects. 
As  for  indemnities,  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  Bis- 
marck declared  that  if  he  made  another  successful  war, 
one  of  the  terms  of  peace  would  be  that  Germany  should 
pay  a  large  indemnity  to  the  losers.  As  for  trade,  if  our 
most  energetic  competitor  and  our  best  customer  happen 
to  own  the  same  head,  it  is  not  good  business  to  cut  that 
head  off.  And  let  any  one  estimate  the  value  to  us  of 
the  tropics  and  all  the  blacks  who  inhabit  them  and  com- 
pare the  total  with  what  the  war  has  cost  us.  A  sane 
man  does  not  pay  $10,000  a  year  in  fire  insurance  for  a 
haystack. 


ECONOMIC   LUNACY   OF  WAR 

I  cannot  admit  that  to  demonstrate  the  economic 
lunacv  of  war  is  to  appeal  to  "low  motives."  That  is 
sheer  cant.  National  bankruptcy  means  widespread  un- 
employment, having  children  with  pinched  faces  and 
legs  like  broomsticks;  it  means  civil  war  and  revolution: 
it  means  the  relapse  of  civilization  into  barbarism;  since 
it  is  the  most  highly  educated  classes,  as  we  see  every- 
where in  Europe,  who  are  first  ruined. 

Well,  perhaps  the  business  community  will  not  again 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  war  can  ever  be  good 
business.  Even  the  press,  I  am  told,  has  found  that  it 
is  very  had  business,  from  its  point  of  view.  But  the 
liability  to  attacks  of  war  fever  is  so  great  and  the  irra- 
tionality of  human  beings  so  intractable  that  we  cannot 
rely  on  appeals  to  common  sense.  The  moral  appeal 
must  come  first,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  war 
spirit  makes  a  successful  appeal  to  the  idealist  as  well  as 
to  the  self-regarding.  As  Canon  Grane  says,  it  was  the 
moral  effect  of  an  obscure  monk's  self-sacrifice  which 
brought  the  bloody  games  of  the  Coliseum  to  an  end. 
And  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  won,  not  by 
proving  that  free  labor  would  produce  more  sugar  and 
more  cotton  than  the  cowhide  lash,  but  by  persuading 
public  opinion  that  slavery  as  an  institution  involved 
horrors  which  were  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  an  in- 
sult to  God. 

THE   MORAL  APPEAL 

The  moral  appeal  just  now  must  mainly  take  the  form 
of  penitence  and  the  spirit  of  reconciliation.  Europe 
has  deep  cause  for  penitence.  Do  we  realize  these  two 
tilings:  first,  that  the  relations  of  civilized  mankind  had 
become  so  close  that  this  war  was  at  best  as  much  a  civil 
war  as  the  chronic  wars  between  the  various  cantons  of 
ancient  Greece?  And,  secondly,  that  after  a  century  of 
growing  humanity,  a  century  which  prided  itself  on  hav- 
ing banished  cruelty  from  the  statute  books,  and  which 
even  concerned  itself  in  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
lower  animals  to  decent  treatment,  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  no  sooner  locked  in  the  death-grapple  than  horrors 
and  atrocities  were  committed  which  ten,  or  a  hundred, 
or  even  two  thousand  years  ago,  would  have  been  thought 
incredible  except  in 'savage  warfare?  If  this  seems  to 
you  too  strong,  let  me  quote  to  you  a  few  sentences  from 
the  Republic  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates  lays  down  what 
seem  to  him  to  be  reasonable  and  practicable  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  war  between  Greek  States.  I  have  just 
said  that  the  civilized  world  is  quite  as  much  bound  to- 
gether by  common  traditions  and  habits  and  convictions 
as  were  the  Greek  States,  so  that  the  comparison  is  a 
fair  one. 

"Do  you  think  it  right,"  asks  Socrates,  "that  Greeks 
should  enslave  Greeks,  considering  the  danger  that  all 
Greece  is  in  of  barbarian  conquest?  Clearly,  no  Greek 
should  make  a  slave  of  another  Greek.  Then  we  must 
abstain  from  spoiling  the  dead  or  hindering  their  burial. 
Neither  shall  we  offer  up  trophies  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  fearing  that  the  offering  of  trophies  taken  from 
kinsmen  may  be  a  pollution.  Again,  we  shall  not  devas- 
tate the  land  of  Greek  enemies,  nor  burn  their  houses; 
it  is  only  lawful  to  reap  standing  corn  and  take  it  for 
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ourselves,  without  injuring  the  next  harvest."  This  is 
pagan  war  morality  2,300  years!  ago.  Think  of  this,  you 
who  have  seen  northeastern  France.  And  now  it  is 
widely  assumed  that  if  there  is  another  war  each  side 
will  try  to  exterminate  the  women  and  children  of  the 
other  by  poison  \  I  cannot  altogether  account  for  this 
outbreak  of  diabolism.  But  while  such  tilings  are  done 
and  justified,  the  less  we  talk  about  progress  the  better. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  HATE  PROPAGANDA 

This  reversion  to  savagery  is  not  mainly  the  result  of 
the  new  inventions.  It  is  as  easy  to  murder  a  child  with 
a  spear  or  club  as  with  a  bomb.  But  till  eight  years  ago 
such  things  were  not  done. 

In  part,  no  doubt,  these  horrors  are  the  result  of  the 
elaborately  engineered  propaganda  of  hatred  which  all 
the  belligerents  employed,  knowing  that  the  average  man 
needs  some  incitement  to  kill  his  fellow-man.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  devilish  parts  of  the  whole  business. 
The  soldiers  were  told  untrue  stories  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  other  side.  Furious  hatred  and  indig- 
nation were  artificially  stimulated.  Even  religion  was 
freely  dragged  in.  One  side  appealed  to  their  "good  old 
ally,  God'':  the  other  represented  the  war  as  "a  struggle 
between  Corsica  and  Calvary."  Alas,  the  spirit  of  the 
Corsican  was  not  hovering  over  one  army  only!  80  the 
minds  of  the  belligerents  were  systematically  poisoned 
by  their  own  governments,  and  the  deadly  spirit  of 
hatred  thus  generated  has  been  slow  to  subside.  To 
quote  ( 'anon  Grane  again :  "Long  after  Nature  has  hid- 
den with  her  kindly  cloak  the  ghastly  evidence  of  in- 
human strife,  the  unseen  spirit  of  war-engendered  hate 
continues  to  embitter  the  national  heart,  exciting  rancor 
in  the  defeated  and  arrogance  in  the  victorious,  poison- 
ing in  both  the  natural  wells  of  fraternity  and  pVac.-." 

THE  CHOICE  AFTER  WAR 

And  then  we  think  of  the  peace.  The  victors  had  to 
consider  whether  they  wished  to  make  an  end  of  war, 
knowing,  as  we  all  know,  that  another  war  in  our  time 
would  destroy  our  civilixation  utterly:  or  whether  they 
wished  to  make  a  vindictive  peace,  which  the  losers 
would  think  themselves  more  than  justified  in  tearing  up 
at  the  first  opportunity.  If  we  wished  the  former,  we 
ought  to  have  offered  the  Germans  terms  which  they 
themselves  would  have  thought  unexpectedly  generous, 
and  then  to  have  said  to  them,  "Now  we  have  given  you 
no  excuse  for  plotting  revenge;  join  us  in  establishing  a 
League  of  Nations  and  universal  disarmament,  and  let 
us  all  help  each  other  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
remain.''  We  say  that  the  Germans  showed  no  sign  of 
repentance.  Did  we  make  it  easy  for  them  to  repent? 
The  human  heart  is  like  water:  it  freezes  at  a  certain 
temperature,  and  melts  under  the  influence  of  warmth. 
The  Christian  method  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  It 
does  not  always  succeed;  but  the  opposite  method,  of 
driving  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  invariably  fails. 

So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  those  who  have  latelv 
traveled  in  Germany,  the  Germans  are  rather  less  bitter 
and  tierce  than  we  should  be  if  we  had  met  with  the 
same  treatment.  But  I  should  not  like  to  build  upon 
this.  I  have  no  wish  to  talk  politics;  I  merely  point  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  if  one  of  a  pair  of  gamblers  has 


won  and  exacted  full  payment  of  a  heavy  stake,  and  then 
.-ays,  "Now  we  will  play  for  love  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing," his  proposal  is  not  likely  to  find  favor  with  the 
loser. 

THE  APPALLING  PRESENT  TIME 

It  -is  an  appalling  state  of  thjngs;  and  what  should 
our  feelings  be  when  we  turn  to  our  Bibles,  to  the  visions 
of  the  prophets  anil  the  promise  of  the  Incarnation.  "0 
that  thou  haclst  hearkened  to  my  law!  Then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea."  The  crowning  title  of  the  coming  deliverer 
in  Isaiah's  prophecy  was  the  Prince  of  Peace.  "Of  the 
increase  of  his  government,  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no 
end."  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  The  happy 
vision  seemed  to  be  near  its  fulfillment  in  the  angels' 
song,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  toward  men."  Alas!  another  passage  in  the 
Gospels  comes  to  our  minds:  "If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  to  thy 
peace ;  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 

But,  if  it  please  God,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  The  gate 
of  repentance  is  not  yet  shut.  We  have  all  sinned  and 
suffered  together;  we  may  all  repent  together.  We  may 
help  to  bear  one  another's  burdens;  not  only  by  relieving 
the  necessities  of  those  who  are  suffering  "most,  but  by 
bearing  one  another's  moral  burdens.  But  here  a  cau- 
tion is  needed.  We  English  are  a  sentimental  people: 
and  some  of  us,  in  our  reaction  from  the  hatred  fostered 
during  the  war,  and  our  shame  at  having  given  way  to 
the  absurd  idea  that  every  one  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  IM-  born  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula  has  a 
double  dose  of  original  sin,  have  rushed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  speak  as  if  the  Germans  were  amiable  and 
injured  innocents.  That  will  not  do  at  all.  They  have 
at  least  as  much  to  repent  of  as  we  have — indeed,' I  still 
think  more;  but  we  must  help  them  to  show  their  best 
selves  by  showing  them  our  best  selves. 

Justice,  common  sense,  and  good-will  are  the  qualities 
which  are  needed,  not  sentimentality.  The  spjrit  of 
civilixation  would  say  to  us  all,  "Sirs',  ye  are  brethren: 
why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another:"''  We  are  brethren,  we 
Europeans ;  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it.  We  have  discovered  this  to  our  great  cost  in  the 
economic  sphere;  we  must  learn  it  also  in  the  moral 
sphere.  We  cannot  afford  a  humiliated,  embittered  and 
degenerate  Germany  any  more  than  a  triumphant  mili- 
tarist Germany.  The  harmony  of  the  European  svm- 
phony  needs  the  best  notes  of  all  its  members.  And  who 
after  all  are  the  typical  Germans — Goethe,  Schiller, 
Kant,  Beethoven,  or  the  Slavs  Nietzsche  and  Treitschke 
and  the  Englishman  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain? 

"If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will 
your  Father  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespas- 

"Repent  ye  therefore  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshment  shall 
come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 


And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

Arnnlit. 
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IS  WILLIAM  II  PUNISHABLE? 

The   International   Responsibility  of 
Sovereigns  in  Case  of  War 

By  Dr.  HEINRICH  KANNER 

THE  FORMER  German  Emperor  lives  undisturbed  in 
Holland.  No  one  any  longer  thinks  of  demanding 
his  extradition  and  of  indicting  him  before  a  tribunal. 
The  question  of  his  criminal  responsibility  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  for  the  crimes  committed  by 
his  subordinates  in  the  war  has  lost  its  actuality,  but  not 
its  fundamental  importance.  Even  though  the  past  may 
be  covered  with  the  veil  of  oblivion,  yet  care  for  the 
future  must  not  be  neglected.  Although  we  may  re- 
signedly close  the  reports  on  his  participation  in  the 
World  War  with  the  thought,  "what  has  happened  has 
happened,"  we  must  take  care  that  what  happened  in 
the  World  War  may  not  be  repeated. 

If  the  question  of  the  personal  responsibility  of 
William  II  and  his  counsellors  for  the  World  War  has 
remained  controvertible,  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  international  responsibility  of  sovereigns  and  their 
counsellors  and  instruments,  for  international  crimes, 
must  be  solved,  in  order  that  a  later  war  may  not  reopen 
this  controversy;  indeed,  in  order  that  later  wars  may 
be  prevented  or  at  least  be  rendered  more  difficult  by 
previous  establishment  of  responsibilities. 

THE  PRESENT  DUTY 

The  moment  for  the  solution  of  this  question  has 
come,  since  the  Emperor  and  his  people  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  discussion.  Its  affirmation  or  denial 
carries  no  longer  a  personal  animosity  against  this  or 
that  culprit,  against  this  or  that  nation.  Now  it  can 
be  discussed  objectively,  because  all  nations  are  equally 
interested  in  it  as  the  German.  But  no  other  country 
is  as  well  adapted  and  destined  to  condiict  this  dis- 
cussion as  the  United  States  of  America,  because  their 
representatives  to  the  Peace  Conference  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint  in  this  question  from  the  other  vic- 
torious nations  and,  in  a  sense,  prevented  the  solution 
of  this  question. 

On  January  25,  1919,  the  Pre-Peace  Conference  con- 
cluded to  entrust  to  a  commission  of  fifteen,  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  victorious  States,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 
The  United  States  were  represented  in  this  commission 
by  Mr.  Pujbert  Lansing  and  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
Thirteen  members  of  the  commission  decided  that  those 
guilty  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  of  the  violation  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  "including  the  members 
of  general  staffs  and  other  persons,  however  exalted  they 
may  be,"  could  be  prosecuted  legally,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  special  "high  court  of  international  character" 
should  be  established.  This  was  principally  aimed  at 
the  German  Emperor. 

Only  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  objected, 
and  made  a  minority  report,  in  which  they  contested 
the  international  culpability  of  the  German  Emperor, 
as  well  as  of  sovereigns  in  general,  and  the  competency 
of  an  international  court  especially  to  be  created  for 


this  purpose.  In  doing  this,  they  distinguished  between 
two  different  kinds  of  guilt — a  guilt  violating  "the  law" 
and  a  guilt  violating  morals.  The  former  is  subject 
to  punishment  by  competent  courts;  the  latter  cannot 
incur  a  legal,  but  only  a  moral,  punishment.  Since 
sovereigns  cannot  be  held  responsible  legally,  they  can- 
not be  brought  into  court  and  judged;  neither  can 
William  II. 

CHARGES  OF  CONFUSION  OF  LAW 

This  whole  opinion  is  based  upon  an  inadmissible 
medley  and  confusion  of  national  and  international  law. 
The  administration  of  national  justice  is  a  cultural 
property  thousands  of  years  old,  and  has  been  highly 
developed  among  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  laws; 
often  suffers  from  an  excess  of  laws.  It  has  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  different  kinds  of  punishable  actions;  it 
has  judges;  it  has  courts  in  great  number  and  of  various 
kind  and  power.  The  doctrine  of  the  two  kinds  of 
guilt  which  the  American  minority  report  proposes  has 
been  taken  from  the  ideas  of  the  administration  of  na- 
tional criminal  law  and  transplanted,  in  an  unwarrant- 
able manner,  into  the  administration  of  international 
criminal  law.  The  administration  of  international 
criminal  justice  is  in  its  infancy;  indeed,  accurately 
speaking,  it  does  not  even  exist  yet. 

The  Versailles  Commission  has  made  the  first  attempt 
to  create  one.  Therefore  the  international  criminal  law 
knows  no  laws,  no  lawsuits,  no  judges,  no  courts,  no 
jurisdictions.  It  is  completely  undeveloped — so  un- 
developed that  in  it  the  culpability  has  not  yet  been 
divided  into  the  two  kinds  of  guilt,  the  legal  guilt,  that 
can  be  prosecuted  in  court,  and  the  moral  guilt,  that 
cannot  be  so  prosecuted.  Even  this  very  first,  most 
primitive  differentiation  of  ideas  is  still  lacking  in  inter- 
national criminal  law,  where,  indeed,  everything  is  still 
lacking.  Here  there  exists  only  one  kind  of  guilt,  a 
guilt  that  has  not  been  defined  legally,  and  against  which 
punishment  has  been  stipulated  in  law  codes;  thus,  only 
a  moral  guilt.  International  law,  which  regulates  the 
relations  of  nations  to  each  other,  is  only  a  collection 
of  precedents  and  more  or  less  recognized  theories.  It 
has  not  been  adopted  legally  by  any  country.  Concern- 
ing the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  individuals  for 
the  war,  it  contains  no  rule  of  conduct  at  all,  since  this 
question  has  never  been  raised  in  international  life  and 
a  solution  never  been  tried. 

Thus  precedents  are  lacking  which  might  have  .caused 
people  to  ponder  theoretically  over  this  problem.  Here 
we  have  legal  virgin  earth.  As  little  as  it  is  permitted 
to  expect  the  same  mental  and  physical  accomplishments 
of  an  infant  as  of  an  adult,  just  as  little  may  we  apply 
the  principles  of  a  well  developed  legal  system  to  a 
primitive  one.  Primitive  matter  cannot  be  compared 
with  developed  matter;  primitive  things  can  only  be 
compared  with  primitive  things.  The  highly  developed 
national  law  of  today  has  not  always  been  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  it  is  today.  It,  too,  began  with  a  primitive 
stage.  This  primitive  stage  of  national  law  must  be 
quoted  as  object  of  comparison,  as  analogy,  if  we  wish 
to  understand  and  to  start  the  administration  of  inter- 
national law  correctly.  Not  the  practice  of  national 
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law  of  today,  but  only  of  a  far-distant  past,  can  lead  us 
to  the  solution  of  our  problem.  Not  the  legal  dogmatics 
of  today,  familiar  to  every  lawyer,  but  the  history  of  the 
law  of  the  old  and  even  the  oldest  times  furnishes  us  the 
correct  information. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  JUDGE 

The  fundamental  principle  in  a  highly  developed  dif- 
ferentiated law  code  is :  First  the  law  and  then  the 
judge.  The  administration  of  justice  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  necessities  of  organized  social  life  of 
men,  and  stands  at  the  beginning  of  every  civilization. 
"Jnflitia  exf  fwndamentum"  (Law  is  the  basis)  ;  one 
might  say,  "origo  regnorum"  (the  origin  of  kingdoms). 
Administration  of  justice,  not  legislation,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  national  order.  The  laws  are  a  comparatively 
late  product  of  civilization  and  legal  life.  The  primitive 
administration  of  justice  was  in  existence  a  long  time 
l>efore  justice  was  codified  and  made  statute  law ;  before 
laws  were  given.  It  existed  long  before  there  were 
legally  appointed  judges.  This  we  are  taught  by  the 
history  of  the  law  of  all  primitive  peoples.  The  first 
judge  was  the  autocrat,  the  sovereign,  the  king.  He 
usurped  this  function.  He  pronounced  judgment  ac- 
cording to  his  own  unwritten  conviction  of  justice  or 
that  of  his  tribesmen  or  fellow-countrymen,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  justice,  the  law  of  nature,  undistinguished 
in  all  cases,  no  matter  whether  it  was  a  question  of  civil 
or  criminal  law,  and  no  matter  whether  the  affairs  of 
his  tribe's  people  among  each  other  were  to  be  acted 
upon,  or  his  own  conflicts  with  members  of  his  tribe. 
He  was  judge  as  well  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  He  was 
judge  as  well  as  legislator,  and  whenever  there  were  no 
recognized  precedents,  he  created,  by  giving  judgment, 
the  law  which  he  applied  to  the  case  put  before  him  for 
judgment.  Thus  it  became  at  once  retroactive.  Only 
after  a  practice  lasting  for  centuries  was  justice  carried 
on  by  instinct  codified,  laws  created,  special  judges  ap- 
pointed, who  pronounced  judgment  in  the  name  of  the 
autocrat,  of  the  king.  The  latter  did  not  have  the  legis- 
lative power.  Their  competencies  were  limited,  and  the 
law  became  valid,  of  course,  only  ex  post  facto. 

RIGHT  AND  LAW 

Then  there  took  place  the  important  differentiation 
between  right  and  law,  morals  and  law,  civil  and  crim- 
inal law,  judge  and  legislator.  Jurisprudence  started, 
the  learned  judges  came  and  gradually  developed  the 
"written  justice,"  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  statute 
law,  which  is  the  legal  system  of  our  day.  and  which 
has  often  been  a  curse.  But  in  this  high  stage  of 
development  of  justice  a  last  remainder  of  efficacy  is 
conceded  to  primitive  justice,  to  the  "dominion  of  the 
king-judge."  even  in  the  countries  of  Germanic  and 
Romance  civilization  in  which  the  dominion  of  statute 
law  has  been  farthest  developed.  The  judge  fills  the 
break  in  the  law,  the  "law  vacuum/'  just  like  the  king- 
judge,  according  to  his  legal  conviction,  and  in  a  con- 
crete case  creates  a  law  by  pronouncing  judgment. 

The  position  of  the  judge  as  supplementary  legislator 
is  defined  in  the  new  Swiss  Civil  Law  Code,  Article  I, 
as  follows : 


''If  no  precept  can  be  gained  from  the  law,  then  the  judge 
shall  decide  the  case  according  to  prescriptive  law,  and 
where  even  this  is  lacking,  according  to  the  rule  which 
he  would  establish  as  legislator." 

In  England  the  laws,  on  account  of  their  freer  diction, 
give  more  power  to  the  judge  than  in  the  Romance  and 
the  German  countries,  and  legal  tradition  concedes  to 
him  a  greater  measure  of  freedom  as  concerns  the 
statute  law. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

The  same  process  of  development  as  in  the  national 
administration  of  justice  must  be  experienced,  although 
probably  in  an  abbreviated  form,  in  the  super-national, 
the  international,  administration  of  justice,  as  soon  as 
the  necessity  for  a  well  regulated  social  intercourse  of 
the  nations,  as  opposed  to  the  present  anarchy,  with  its 
habitually  recurring  wars,  has  definitely  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  in  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  that  we 
recognize  the  distinct  symptoms  of  a  primitive  adminis- 
tration of  justice  internationally  applied,  an  adminis- 
tration of  international  law.  The  victors  in  the  World 
War  have  placed  special  importance  upon  distinguishing 
the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  from  all  former  peace 
treaties.  Till  now  the  peace  pacts  or  peace  treaties 
expressed  the  relative  power  of  the  combatants  as  demon- 
strated in  the  war,  either  by  a  dictation  from  the  all- 
powerful  victor  to  the  powerless  conquered  or,  as  was 
the  rule,  by  a  settlement,  a  compromise  between  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker.  The  victors  in  the  World 
War,  however,  thought  that  they  ought  to  take  into 
account  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  especially  of  the 
Western  democracies,  by  formulating  this  peace  pact 
as  a  peace  of  right — a  judgment.  For  this  purpose  the 
Pre-Peace  Conference  created  the  commission  on  in- 
vestigation to  examine  the  question  of  guilt — to  act,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  jury.  After  this  commission  had  given 
its  collective  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  Central 
Powers,  then  the  High  Council  of  the  victorious  powers 
passed  the  judgment,  the  punishment  of  the  Central 
Powers  as  countries  and  as  nations,  that  was  the  peace 
treaty,  which  derived  only  its  form  and  its  name  from 
former  peace  treaties. 

TIME  OF  PUNISHMENT 

The  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  individual 
war  culprits  of  the  Central  Powers  was  to  take  place 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  primitive  justice,  without  law,  without 
competent  judge,  by  a  court  to  be  created  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  victorious  powers,  and  under  a  law  to  be 
created  by  this  court  for  this  purpose,  with  retroactive 
power. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  is  indeed  an  act  of  primitive 
justice  internationally  applied.  As  in  national  juris- 
diction the  king,  so  here  the  victorious  nations  are  at 
the  same  time  autocrats  as  well  as  judges,  plaintiffs  as 
well  as  judges.  They  pass  judgment  in  a  litigation 
arising  between  themselves  and  the  Central  Powers. 
They  pass  judgment  not  according  to  a  statute  law,  not 
even  according  to  a  prescriptive  right,  but  according 
to  their  own  sovereign  decision,  according  to  the  legal 
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intellect  of  themselves  and  their  nations.  They  are 
their  own  legislators  in  and  for  the  concrete  case.  The 
law  they  created  with  the  peace  treaty  is  immediately 
retroactive — that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  World 
War,  and  that  without  having  been  promulgated,  with- 
out previously  having  threatened  the  culprit  with  the 
punishment  in  a  legal  form.  The  victorious  powers,  in 
virtue  of  their  strength,  usurp  the  dominion  of  judge 
and  of  legislator.  They  function  exactly  like  the  judge- 
king  does  in  the  primitive  national  justice. 

Therefore,  the  vote  of  the  thirteen  non-American 
members  of  the  Entente  commission  concerning  the 
international  criminal  responsibility  of  the  German 
Emperor,  and  the  creation  of  a  special  international 
court  to  render  a  final  decision  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  primitive  justice. 

JUSTICE  IN  THE  TREATY 

The  written  justice,  which  has  lost  touch  witli  the 
basis  of  all  justice — i.  e.,  with  primitive  justice — could 
not  comprehend  the  decision  of  Versailles.  This  is 
especially  so  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  conquered  and 
now  condemned  Central  Powers.  The  Central  Powers 
criticized  the  treaty  according  to  the  principles  of  de- 
veloped jurisprudence  and  readied  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  justice  at  all,  but  only  dissimulation  of 
justice.  Therefore  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  pea<v 
treaty  as  a  peace  of  right,  but  looked  upon  it  as  a  peace 
of  might,  not  different  in  any  way  from  the  peace  trea- 
ties of  former  times,  and  they  objected  to  the  collective 
judgment  against  them  on  account  of  these  formal 
reasons.  When,  finally,  the  question  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  individual  war  culprits  of  the  Central 
Powers,  especially  of  the  German  Emperor,  was  publicly 
discussed,  fundamental  reasoning  led  only  to  "the  logical 
conclusion." 

THE  AMERICANS'  INCONSISTENCE 

However,  the  two  American  members  of  the  Versailles 
commission  on  investigation  acted  quite  inconsistently. 
They  formed  part  of  this  commission ;  they  approved 
of  the  judgment  cast  against  the  Central  Powers  as 
States  and  nations,  thus  participating  in  this  piece  of 
primitive  justice,  but  on  the  question  of  punishing  the 
German  Emperor  they  separated  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  by  adopting  in  their  separate 
vote  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolved  national  jurispru- 
dence, which,  it  is  true,  does  not  recognize  any  criminal 
nor  any  other  responsibility  at  all  of  sovereigns. 

Thus  the  two  American  delegates,  on  this  point  of 
individual  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
betrayed  those  ideas  of  primitive  justice  of  which  they 
enthusiastically  had  approved,  in  accord  with  the  other 
members  of  the  commission,  when  passing  upon  the  col- 
lective responsibility  of  the  Central  Powers.  Concern- 
ing- the  responsibility  of  the  other  individual  war 
culprits,  the  secretaries  and  the  generals  of  the  Central 
Powers,  the  American  delegates  have  prepared  a  mixed 
system,  half  primitive,  half  statute,  half  international, 
half  national  law — an  unbearable  mixtum  compositum 
of  disparate  elements  of  law,  which  cannot  stand  the 
criticism  from  either  of  the  two  possible  points  of  view. 


neither  from  that  of  the  national  nor  from  that  of  the 
international  law. 

After  this  short  suggestion  we  may  consider  ourselves 
exempt  from  a  separate  discussion  of  this  question, 
which  falls  outside  the  field  of  this  monograph.  It  suf- 
fices to  state  that  the  American  delegates  handed  over 
the  least  guilty  ones — i.  e.,  the  people  of  the  Central 
Powers — to  the  penal  power  of  the  Entente  without  any 
restriction,  without  any  reserve,  without  any  mitigation, 
while  they  let  the  main  culprits,  the  sovereigns,  go 
entirely  unpunished.  This  double  injustice  which  they 
arrived  at  proves  best  the  fallacy  of  their  basic  con- 
tentions. 

LEGALITY  AND  LEGITIMACY 

It  is  peculiar  to  see  Americans  champion  legality  and 
legitimacy.  Americans  least  of  all,  in  the  case  of 
William  II,  ought  to  have  referred  to  the  laws  and  the 
irresponsibility  of  sovereigns,  which  is  established  by 
law  in  all  nations.  These  laws  exist,  to  he  sure;  but, 
in  case  of  necessity,  nations  disregard  these  laws  and, 
with  regard  to  their  own  guilty  sovereigns,  practice  a 
sort  of  primitive  justice,  legally  not  constituted,  by 
deposing  them  or  even  punishing  them  with  death.  The 
whole  right  of  insurrection  or  revolution  has  for  cen- 
turies been  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature — i.  c.,  the 
legal  conscience  and  conviction  of  nations.  The  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence,  of  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  be  mindful  in  this  connection,  in  its  famous 
introduction,  refers  to  "the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God,"  to  the  "unalienable  rights"  with  which 
men  "are  endowed  by  their  Creator,"  among  which 
are  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  and 
then,  in  a  series  of  paragraphs,  in  the  manner  of  a 
legal  judgment,  enumerates  all  injustices  committed  by 
George  III,  the  then  reigning  King  of  England,  against 
the  thirteen  North  American  colonies.  None  of  these 
actions  of  George  III  violated  the  then  valid  laws  and 
the  English  Constitution.  Wherever  the  latter  ordered 
it,  he,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does  not  fail 
to  mention,  acted  with  the  express  consent  of  the  legal!  v 
competent  English  Parliament,  or  whenever  he  vetoed 
the  resolutions  of  the  colonies  he  merely  practiced  his 
prerogative — i.  e.,  his  right. 

He,  then,  did  not  violate  the  existing  laws,  and 
although  constitutionally  he  would  not  have  been  per- 
sonally responsible  for  any  violation  of  laws,  but  perhaps 
only  his  secretaries,  the  thirteen  colonies  presumed  to 
consider  themselves  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  on  account  of  those  official  acts,  which 
were  correct  according  to  the  statute  law,  and  to  declare 
that  they  were  "of  right"  "free  and  independent  States." 
If  the  thirteen  colonies  could  have  arrested  George  Til 
in  person,  they  certainly  would  have  begun  a  formal 
lawsuit  against  him,  as  the  English  had  done  before 
them  with  Charles  I,  and  the  French  shortly  after  them, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  their  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  with  Louis  XVI.  The  Americans 
did  not  have  the  king  in  their  power,  and  therefore 
proceeded  against  him  like  a  legally  constituted  court 
against  an  absent  criminal.  They  condemned  him  in 
contumacy — that  is,  legally  spoken,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  classical  historian 
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of  the  Americans,  Bancroft,  justly  says  of  it :  "The  rights 
which  it  proclaims  are  older  than  all  human  institutions 
and  descend  from  eternal  justice,  which  existed  prior  to 
the  stat«" — and  the  laws,  we  add  in  explanation. 

WILLIAM  II  AND  GEORGE  III 

If  the  American  delegates  of  the  Entente  commission 
were  right  in  their  decision,  then  the  American  nation, 
for  the  same  and  still  stranger  reasons  than  William  II, 
ought  to  acquit  George  III  of  England  subsequently  of 
all  responsibility,  ought  to  revoke  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  to  restore  the 
dominion  over  the  former  thirteen  colonies  in  North 
America  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 

For  the  case  of  William  II  (and  his  fellow-culprits) 
is  much  simpler  than  the  case  of  George  III.  William 
11  was  not  to  be  judged,  like  George  III,  by  his  own 
subjects  in  his  country,  the  laws  of  which,  just  like 
those  of  England,  are  opposed  to  such  a  procedure,  but 
by  a  society  of  foreign  nations  that  were  still  living  to- 
gether in  a  ^'legal  vacuum."  Xo  law  whatsoever  stood 
in  the  way  of  an  international  judgment  against  William 
II.  It  could  have  been  passed  without  further  ado, 
according  to  primitive  justice,  which  has  been  the  be- 
ginning of  any  arrangement  of  national  intercourse  of 
men  and  also  is  the  indispensable  beginning  of  any 
order  of  the  supernational  intercourse  of  nations,  quite 
in  tlie  sense  of  those  human  rights  which  have  been 
violated  by  the  authors  of  the  World  War  a  thousandfold 
more  grievously  than  by  the  injustices  of  George  III 
against  the  thirteen  American  colonies. 

An  improvised  international  law  court,  an  improvised 
responsibility  law,  if  created  in  accordance  with  the 
present  human  >en>e  of  justice,  would  have  been  com- 
petent and  adapted  to  judge  William  II.  Xo  one  could 
have  seen  an  injustice  JUT  .*r  in  this  lawless  and  illegal 
procedure,  least  of  all  the  subjects  of  William  II,  who 
deprived  him,  his  house,  and  twenty-one  other  German 
sovereign  and  princely  houses,  of  all  their  sovereign 
rights  and  titles  in  open  contradiction  to  their  solemnly 
sworn  constitutions  and  merely  upon  the  basis  of  primi- 
tive justice,  by  legally,  not  competent — nay,  by  legally 
not  even  existing — courts,  i.  e.,  the  revolutionary  na- 
tional assemblies. 

This  would  have  been  a  great  step  forward  to  the 
lawful  organization  of  the  world,  the  international  union  : 
perhaps  too  great  a  one.  The  unrest  which  seized  the 
world  when  the  powers  of  the  Entente  began  to  attack 
William  II.  the  pacification  which  has  taken  place  since 
they  silently  have  given  up  'his  prosecution  (and  that 
of  his  fellow-culprits)  prove  that  the  human  sense  of 
justice,  which  is  the  source  of  primitive  justice,  demands 
that  these  war  criminals,  just  like  those  who  preceded 
them  in  ages  past,  should  remain  unpunished.  It  does 
not  prove  anything  against  their  fundamental  responsi- 
bility :  for  even  primitive  justice — i.  e.,  the  sense  of 
justice — just  like  the  positive  criminal  law,  whose  ultima 
ratio  the  former  indeed  is,  knows  an  abolition :  and  if 
today  William  II  and  his  accomplices,  after  all,  remain 
unpunished,  then  this  must  not  be  interpreted  as  any- 
thing else  but  an  abolition  of  the  imminent  international 
legal  proceedings.  It  must,  however,  not  be  considered 
a  license  for  future  war-instigators.  Even  the  allusion 
to  international  legal  proceedings  means  a  progress :  it 


is  a  sign  of  the  new  spirit,  hostile  to  war,  of  the  nations, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
conceived  the  idea  that  instigators  of  war  deserve  to 
be  judged,  like  criminals,  by  international  courts,  even 
•though  they  decided  to  show  mercy  in  the  first  case, 
since  the  idea  had  been  conceived  ex  post  facto. 

METHODS  OF  THE  PAST 

The  nations,  including  the  United  States,  owe  their 
national  liberty,  peace,  and  order  to  the  illegal  national 
proceedings  against  kings  which  have  been  conducted 
on  account  of  far  less  serious  political — i.  e.,  national — 
crimes,  on  the  basis  of  primitive  justice.  Constitutional 
monarchies  and  republics  have  resulted  from  these  pro- 
ceedings against  kings.  Similarly,  international  pro- 
ceedings against  kings,  or,  rather,  against  sovereigns, 
will  introduce  the  birth  of  an  international  legal  arrange- 
ment which  shall  safeguard  the  nations  against  the 
violation  of  their  human  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  by  the  universal  murder  and  the  universal 
misery  of  a  war. 

Yet  it  must  not  come  to  any  such  proceedings ;  it  must 
not  come  to  any  more  wars,  after  this  terrible  disaster 
of  the  World  War.  They  must  be  prevented.  It  is 
not  the  question  now  to  bring  the  former  emperor  and 
his  accomplices  into  a  law  court,  else  we  should  have 
begun  to  speak  pendent  e  Hte;  but  to  protect  humanity 
from  a  repetition  of  such  a  crime,  as  far  as  can  be  done 
by  legal  means.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary, 
as  has  been  tried  here,  to  explain  the  legal  side  of  the 
case  and  to  assert  that  even  though  William  II  be  spared, 
he  has  no  right  to  be ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary that  forever  after  the  conviction  of  civilized 
humanity  be  expressed  clearly  and  impressively,  so 
that  in  the  future  every  sovereign  who  begins  a  war 
and  every  one  who  helps  him  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  all  the 
liberties  granted  him  by  his  national  legislature  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  will  come  under  international  juris- 
diction and  will  be  judged  a  criminal,  as  in  former  times 
the  sovereigns  who  in  their  national  governments  had 
violated  the  unwritten  rights  of  their  subjects. 

PUNISHMENT  IN  FUTURE 

This  legal  opinion,  which  surely  is  shared  today  by 
the  vast  majority  of  civilized  men.  should  be  spread 
loudly  and  distinctly  throughout  the  whole  world  for 
the  future  guidance  of  all  sovereigns  and  their  assist- 
ants. All  friends  of  peace,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
known  under  this  name  or  any  other,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  great  or  little,  no  matter  whether  they  belong 
to  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  former  parties  of  the 
World  War,  should  raise  their  voices,  in  order  to  exalt 
this  tenet  to  a  dogma  of  international  law,  of  the  un- 
written primitive  justice,  so  that  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national justice,  the  rudiments  of  which  have  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  World  War,  may  not  be  nipped  in 
the  bud,  but  cultivated  and  developed,  so  that  some 
day  it  may  be  carried  out  in  such  perfect  forms  and 
with  such  reliable  guarantees  as  national  justice  is  today. 

Wars,  perhaps,  will  not  stop  on  account  of  it,  just  as 
crimes  have  not  stopped  since  and  because  there  has 
been  a  penal  code;  but  thev  will  become  rarer  and 
smaller;  and  that  will  be  a  great  blessing. 
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BENEFICENT  RESULTS  IN  JAPAN  OF 
THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

By  ISAMU  KAWAKAMI 

(Mr.  Kawakami  is  General  Secretary  of  the  International 
Service  Bureau  of  Japan,  which  embraces  a  number  of 
important  peace  movements. — THE  EDITOR.) 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  has  been  a  step  in 
the  regeneration  of  Japan.  No  other  country  has 
experienced  so  complete  and  rapid  a  change  in  popular 
opinion  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  since  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  I  had  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
deeper  thought  of  the  Japanese  people  before  the  con- 
ference, and  upon  my  return  from  Washington  I  could 
not  help  noticing  the  change.  Now  I  hear  clearly  the 
voice  of  the  new  Japan. 

The  new  Japan  is  a  Japan  of  truer  culture,  more 
nearly  emancipated  from  the  chains  of  militarism.  The 
change  already  wrought  by  the  conference  is  indeed 
marvelous.  It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Japan  has 
begun  to  realize  that  there  is  a  way  to  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  and  to  support  the  nation's 
aspirations  in  peace.  She  has  learned  that  competition 
in  armaments  is  meaningless,  that  a  sincere  seeking  for 
justice  among  nations  is  a  far  better  safeguard  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  the  old  militaristic  Uermany  is 
not  a  good  model  for  her  to  follow.  Japan  lias  dis- 
covered a  better  way  than  she  had  known.  The  Wash- 
ington Conference  has  shown  the  Japanese  people  that, 
however  difficult  a  problem  may  be,  and  however  incap- 
able may  seem  the  mind  of  man  of  solving  it,  a  thorough 
discussion  on  a  basis  of  reason  and  justice  will  surely 
discover  light;  and  when  the  delegates  of  the  world  meet 
together  in  sincerity  to  learn  the  right  and  wrong  of  a 
thing,  the  insoluble  difficulty  will  at  last  find  a  solution. 
Japan  has  discovered  the  secret  of  true  safety  and  will 
not  repeat  the  old  error  of  piling  up  armaments.  In 
her  sphere  she  will  do  everything  possible  to  co-operate 
with  other  nations  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world.  Such  is  the  awakening  spirit  of  the  new  Japan. 
For  this  new  spirit  we  thank  the  Japanese  delegates, 
who  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  conference 
and  brought  back  so  glad  a  message. 

TREATMENT  OF  JAPANESE  DELEGATES 

To  be  sure,  the  returning  delegates  were  not  received 
in  Japan  with  the  praise  and  gratitude  which  they 
deserved.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  Japan  to  receive  dele- 
gates warmly.  The  delegates  who  helped  to  make  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Portsmouth  were  received  with  marks 
of  grief  and  disappointment.  We  must,  moreover, 
admit  that  the  delegates  to  the  Washington  Conference 
were  not  above  criticism  in  every  detail  and  did  not 
succeed  in  everything.  There  is  a  class  of  people  to 
whom  disappointment  as  to  little  things  seems  more 
important  than  the  comparative  good  of  the  whole. 
These  agitators  expressed  their  feelings  in  tears  of 
indignation  and  in  inflammatory  writings  which  easily 
aroused  the  mob.  In  seeking  to  heap  odium  upon  the 
government,  these  writers  overreached  themselves  and 
became  involved  in  criticisms  of  other  countries.  The 
same  thing  happened  after  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  and 


after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  with  bad  results.  But  this 
time  the  criticisms  of  foreign  countries  made  by  the 
extremists  had  little  effect  on  the  thought  of  the  people. 
No  response  has  come  from  the  people.  This  shows  a 
great  advance  in  breadth  of  outlook  and  in  soundness  of 
judgment  and  in  understanding  of  international  prob- 
lems on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  people.  They  have 
become  emancipated  from  their  old  stubborn,  narrow 
nationalism.  Without  being  led  astray  by  the  criticisms 
aimed  at  the  delegates,  they  have  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
actual  achievements  of  the  Washington  Conference  and 
are  waiting  for  the  seed  there  planted  to  come  to  flower. 
Of  the  changes  in  Japan  resulting  from  the  Washington 
Conference,  this  new  international  outlook  is  the  first 
and  most  important. 

RELIEF  FROM   MILITARISM 

The  emancipation  of  the  new  Japan  from  the  old 
militarism  is  evidenced  first  by  the  movement  this  spring 
for  reducing  the  Japanese  army  without  waiting  for  an 
agreement  with  any  power.  All  political  parties,  realix- 
ing  that  the  people  were  behind  them,  co-operated  in 
this  move  for  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  motives 
of  fhe  various  parties  were  different,  but  all  alike  wished 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  army  and  to  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age.  Only  one  year  ago  Mr.  Ozaki's 
proposal  for  the  reduction  of  the  navy  was  defeated  in 
the  same  House  of  Parliament  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  A  year  ago  no  one  dared  to  even  propose 
reduction  of  the  army.  The  whole  nation  was  so  under 
the  control  of  the  military  party  and  the  military  idea 
that  they  could  not  get  away  from  the  military  policy. 

The  national  mind  before  the  Washington  Conference 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  another  age  than  this.  When 
the  news  of  America's  proposal  for  bringing  about  re- 
duction of  armaments,  thus  reducing  the  causes  of  inter- 
national friction,  was  first  made  known,  there  was  a 
feeling  that  it  meant  national  disaster  for  Japan.  From 
a  sense  of  national  insecurity,  and  from  suspicion,  igno- 
rance, misunderstanding,  and  selfishness  came  confusion 
in  the  thinking  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  they  were 
unable  to  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  proposal. 
The  first  thoughts  were:  "What  will  Japan  do  without 
armaments?  How  can  she  compete  with  America  and 
Europe  ?  And  how  can  she  further  her  national  aspira- 
tions, as  she  has  done  in  the  past?  Japan  won  the 
respect  of  the  world  through  her  military  achievements 
in  the  Chino-Japanese  and  the  Kusso-Japanese  wars, 
and  but  for  her  armies  she  would  not  have  secured  the 
abolition  of  extra-territoriality  and  tariff  autonomy. 
Japan  disarmed  is  Japan  ruined.  Force  alone,  not  rea- 
son, is  of  real  value  in  settling  international  difficulties." 

This  was  the  militaristic  idea  of  narrow-minded 
people,  who,  being  satisfied  with  Japan  as  she  was — 
that  is,  military  Japan — could  see  nothing  but  evil  in 
any  change.  They  could  not  believe  that  there  was  not 
some  ulterior  motive  in  the  American  proposal.  They 
suspected  America  of  trying  to  trick  Japan  into  disarm- 
ing, so  that  America  might  have  her  own  way  with  her 
defenseless  neighbor.  Thus  the  anti-American  spirit 
increased.  Seventy  years  ago  the  proposal  to  open  Japan 
to  the  world  was  met  with  a  counter-movement  for 
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isolation  and  anti-Americanism.  And  so  the  proposal 
for  disarmament  was  met  with  a  spirit  of  selfish 
nationalism.  The  cry  that  disarmament  meant  ruin 
had  about  it  the  odor  of  militarism.  Japan's  policy  of 
national  isolation  dependent  on  military  strength  was 
like  Germany's,  and  Bismarck  and  Moltke  were  almost 
worshipped  by  certain  elements  in  Japan. 

CAUSES  OF  ISOLATION  AND  SUSPICION 

There  were  a  number  of  causes  for  this  almost  super- 
stitious attitude  of  isolation  and  suspicion  of  other 
countries.  One  cause  was  military  propaganda.  The 
militarists  were  quick  to  trace  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  to  the  victories  in  the  Chino-Japanese  and  Russo- 
Japanese  wars.  They  do  not  see  Japan's  faults, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  Americo-Japanese  relations, 
where  the  whole  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be  America's 
injustice  and  unreasonableness.  And  then  the  news- 
papers, with  sensational  headlines  on  international  rela- 
tions, inflamed  the  people.  Certain  groups  have  learned 
in  the  past  to  seek  only  the  advantage  of  their  own 
nation  in  international  affairs.  They  see  only  the  dark 
side  of  the  other  nation  and  nothing  of  its  goodness. 
They  do  not  see  their  own  mistakes.  Many  think  that 
Japan  has  been  forced  into  national  isolation;  only  a 
few  believe  that  Japan's  isolation  has  been  her  own  fault. 
Another  cause  of  misunderstanding  was  the  example  of 
other  nations,  which  have  often  sought  their  own  ad- 
vantage by  force  and  military  power.  Thus  internal 
and  external  causes  worked  together  to  cultivate  these 
opinions  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  Japan  to  change  her  policy  of 
force  and  aggression  to  one  of  co-operation.  I  am  sure 
that  Japan  now  sees  that  the  powers  of  the  world  are 
awakening  from  blind  trust  in  the  old  policy,  which  has 
destroyed  the  very  foundations  of  civilization ;  and  I 
am  sure  Japan  sees  that  the  powers  of  the  world  are 
really  trying  to  establish  permanent  peace  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  world  international  state.  A  new  understand- 
ing of  the  international  dealings  of  other  nations  was 
gained  at  the  Washington  Conference. 

THE  PRE-CONFERENCE  IDEA  OF  AMERICA 

Before  the  conference  many  Japanese  thought  that 
America  was  purely  selfish  and  unreasonable  in  all  she 
did  and  said  that  was  not  favorable  to  Japan.  It  was 
thought  that  even  her  proposal  to  limit  armaments  was 
a  trick  to  weaken  Japan  for  her  own  advantage.  Her 
friendship  for  China  was  thought  to  be  wholly  unjust, 
and  possible  only  because  America  was  unreasonable  and 
did  not  understand  China's  actual  condition  and  the 
necessity  of  Japan's  aggressive  policy  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  China  in  order  and  thereby  making  secure  her 
own  national  existence.  America's  refusal  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations,  according  to  the  wish  of  ex-President 
Wilson,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Japanese  suspicion 
of  America.  It  was  believed  that  America  was  insincere 
in  her  professed  desire  for  peace,  for  she  appeared  to  be 
following  her  own  selfish  interests  in  not  entering  the 
League  of  Nations. 

While  many  Japanese  were  harboring  such  thoughts 
America  proposed  the  big  reduction  of  -armament  at  the 


Washington  Conference,  and  it  was  the  American  people 
who  in  a  great  peace  movement  compelled  their  govern- 
ment to  make  such  a  proposal.  This  has  been  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  Japanese.  They  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  mind  of  the  American  people  and  their  rea- 
sons for  not  joining  the  League  of  Nations.  They  are 
beginning  to  think  of  America  as  their  big  elder  brother 
in  the  peace  movement.  They  are  coming  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  lack  of  desire  for  peace  which  made 
America  refuse  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations  did  not  appeal  to  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  because  it  seemed  too  much  of 
a  military  alliance.  It  is  now  generally  understood  in 
Japan  that  the  American  people  do  want  some  kind  of 
League  of  Nations.  Thus  a  better  understanding  of 
America  by  the  Japanese  is  one  of  the  good  results  of 
the  Washington  Conference. 

Certainly  the  national  sentiment  in  Japan  has 
changed,  and  this  change  has  crystallized  in  the  proposal 
in  the  Japanese  Parliament  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army.  In  this  respect  Parliament  has  represented 
boldly  and  clearly  the  national  sentiment.  It  has 
promised  the  people  some  reduction  in  the  army.  This 
is  evidently  a  national  movement.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  the  times.  "That  all  parties  in  Parliament  joined 
in  support  of  the  measure  is  a  sign  of  the  strength  of 
public  opinion.  Any  party  which  refused  to  support 
the  measure  would  not  have  been  in  line  with  the  na- 
tional tendency."  This  is  the  united  opinion  of  the 
newspaper  editorials  in  Tokyo.  Unfortunately,  no 
definite  action  was  taken,  because  the  proposal  was  made 
late  in  the  session  of  Parliament,  when  there  were  many 
other  important  measures  to  decide.  However,  it  is 
I'iisy  to  foretell  the  success  of  the  measure  in  the  extra- 
ordinary session  of  Parliament.  The  evidence  of  strong 
public  opinion  in  support  of  such  a  measure  gives  much 
hope  for  the  future. 

MOVEMENT   FOR   LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

The  movement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  was 
started  last  year  by  Mr.  Ozaki,  when  he  proposed  naval 
limitation  in  Parliament.  He  followed  this  up  with  a 
nation-wide  appeal  to  the  people,  and  later  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  was  formed. 
The  Association  was  very  active  during  the  Washington 
Conference,  combining  all  peace  organizations  in  a  co- 
operative movement  for  the  success  of  the  Washington 
Conference  as  a  step  toward  permanent  peace  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world.  They  have  won  the  sup- 
port of  many  business  men,  and  of  religious  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  women's  societies,  and  working 
people.  Since  the  Washington  Conference,  with  the 
resultant  change  in  national  sentiment,  the  Association 
for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  has  gained  much  in 
strength  and  influence.  Its  ideals  are  higher  than  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Washington  Conference,  and  it 
is  now  working  for  national  sentiment  that  will  demand 
a  second  disarmament  conference  for  the  advancement 
of  world  peace  and  the  benefit  of  world  civilization.  The 
Association's  present  slogan,  as  expressed  in  the  general 
meeting  held  May  23,  is  the  scrapping  of  all  capital 
ships  and  the  reduction  of  the  Japanese  army  by  one-half. 
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It  thinks  that  for  Japan  army  reduction  is  more  impor- 
tant than  navy  reduction,  because  of  the  great  loss  to 
industry  resulting  from  250,000  able-bodied  men  serv- 
ing uselessly  as  soldiers  in  times  of  peace.  Moreover, 
the  economic  development  of  Japan  suffers  from  the  ill 
feeling  of  other  nations  created  by  suspicion  of  her  large 
army. 

FUTURE  OF  JAPAN  DISARMED 

What  is  the  future  development  of  Japan  disarmed? 
By  her  armaments  Japan  has  preserved  peace  and  order 
in  the  Orient,  and  through  the  Chino- Japanese  and 
Russo-Japanese  wars  she  gained  the  respect  of  the  other 
nations  and  secured  recognition  as  one  of  the  great 
powers.  What  can  Japan  do,  what  can  Japan  con- 
tribute to  the  world,  without  armaments?  These  ques- 
tions are  asked  by  those  who  have  only  half  awakened 
to  the  light  of  the  new  age.  They  are  afraid  of  the  dark 
because  they  have  not  opened  their  eyes  to  see  the  dawn. 
These  people  who  do  not  understand  the  whole  truth 
are  utilized  by  the  militarists.  But  in  truth  the  ques- 
tion will  be  solved  as  soon  as  Japan  disarms.  When  the 
army  goes,  with  it  go  the  chief  reason  for  hatred  of 
Japan,  the  unrest  of  the  country,  and  the  hindrances  to 
national  economic  development.  Japan's  best  internal 
development  demands  a  change  in  her  external  policy. 
Her  real  needs  are  industrial  and  educational  progress, 
social  reform,  and  the  development  of  social  service,  all 
of  which  can  be  much  aided  by  the  saving  of  money 
now  expended  for  armaments.  And  especially  Japan 
needs  the  reconstruction  of  her  government,  so  that  mili- 
tarism will  not  be  favored  by  putting  the  ministers  of 
the  army  and  navy  on  a  different  basis  from  the  other 
ministers. 

As  for  foreign  policy,  Japan  should  co-operate  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  seeking  to  establish 
permanent  peace,  so  that  all  people  in  the  world  can  live 
as  friendly  neighbors  with  good  economic  relations. 
Such  are  the  opinions  now  expressed  by  all  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  Japan.  The  spirit  which  Japan 
showed  in  the  agreement  with  China  regarding  Shan- 
tung at  the  Washington  Conference  must  be  continued 
in  Japan's  relations  with  China.  In  that  agreement 
Japan  showed  by  her  compromises  and  sacrifices  a  sincere 
desire  to  act  toward  China  in  a  friendly  way  and  to 
remove  all  causes  of  suspicion  and  hatred.  This  same 
spirit  should  be  shown  in  Japan's  dealings  with  other 
peoples,  especially  those  within  her  own  borders,  in 
Korea  and  Formosa.  She  should  respect  these  peoples, 
and  administer  their  governments  in  a  way  to  prove  her 
justice  and  her  recognition  of  the  people's  rights. 

One  of  the  first  necessities  is  further  restriction  of 
the  opium  traffic  in  these  provinces.  Japan,  which 
prohibits  the  tise  of  opium  by  her  own  people,  should 
not  permit  the  colonial  governments  to  receive  income 
from  opium.  Such  items  on  the  budgets  of  Japanese 
colonial  governments  should  be  absolutely  done  away 
with.  Another  important  step  in  promoting  better 
international  relations  is  the  speedy  evacuation  of 
Siberia  by  the  Japanese  army.  This  is  the  voice  of 
young  Japan.  If  Japan  will  go  in  this  spirit  to  other 
countries,  she  will  find  a  welcome,  and  will  be  able  to 
develop  her  own  economic  life  far  better  than  with  the 


backing  of  armies,  which  mean  distrust  and  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  other  nations.  I  could  quote  from  in- 
numerable newspapers  and  magazine  articles  to  show 
the  growth  of  this  feeling,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  "l 
will  quote  but  one  Japanese  authority,  one  well  qualified 
to  speak  for  Japan — Count  Uchida,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Speaking  before  the  Council  of  Prefectural  Governors 
on  May  29,  on  the  international  situation  and  the  atti- 
tude of  Japan,  he  said  : 

"The  Washington  Conference  helped  to  make  Japan's 
attitude  clear  and  especially  the  relation  of  Japan  to  Amer- 
ica. This  was  the  work  not  only  of  the  officials,  but  of  the 
people  who  were  lovers  of  peace.  The  Washington  Con- 
ference is  a  crystallization  of  the  feeling,  Inspired  every- 
where by  the  World  War,  of  desire  for  permanent  and 
lasting  peace.  Jupan  should  remember  the  spirit  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  should  stand  for  justice  and 
the  keeping  of  international  agreements,  and  thus  contribute 
her  share  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  So  she  will  help  her- 
self best.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a  nation's  seeking  her  own 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  other  nations  is  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  international  justice.  We  must  deal  with  China 
in  a  spirit  of  international  justice,  if  we  are  to  live  together 
peaceably.  Better  agreement  and  belter  understanding 
between  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  now  our  jiolicy.  This 
involves  allowing  China  perfect  freedom  commercially. 
Any  one  who  acts  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  international 
justice  is  to  be  relinked." 

The  Tokyo  Jiji  of  May  ,'50  commended  Count  Uchida's 
address,  especially  his  statement  that  the  work  of  the 
Washington  Conference  was  not  accomplished  by  the 
officials  of  the  government  alone,  but  by  the  people  of 
the  nations  who  love  peace.  The  paper  also  agreed  that 
Japan  must  contribute  an  important  share  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  through  the  spirit  of  international  agree- 
ment. Count  Uchida  urged  the  people  of  Japan  to 
know  more  of  international  relations,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  contribute  to  world  peace  and  jus- 
tice. The  writer  in  the  Jiji  followed  this  vip  by  an 
appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation  for  a  movement  to 
promote  a  thorough  understanding  of  international  re- 
lations and  of  the  spirit  expressed  by  Count  Uchida. 

EDUCATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

This  more  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  is 
indeed  very  important  in  Japan,  if  the  Washington  Con- 
ference is  to  be  really  effective  and  if  Japan  is  to  get 
away  from  its  old,  narrow  foreign  policy.  To  work  for 
this  end,  there  are  many  organizations  in  Japan,  such 
as  the  Japan  Peace  Society,  the  League  of  Nations  Asso- 
ciation, the  Japan  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  for  the 
Promotion  of  International  Friendship  through  the 
Churches,  and  the  Women's  Peace  Society  of  Japan. 
These  organizations  are  doing  much  to  lead  the  people 
to  an  understanding  of  the  new  ideas  as  to  international 
relations.  The  leaders  of  the  different  groups  have  dif- 
ferent motives,  but  all  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  There  is  now  an  effort  to  unite  all  these  organi- 
zations into  a  national  federation  similar  to  the  National 
Council  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  in  America. 
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ARBITRATION  IN  THE  TACNA-ARICA 
DISPUTE 

After  more  than  two  months  of  negotiations  lietween  dele- 
gates from  Chile  and  Peru  to  the  Tacna-Arica  Conference, 
during  which  it  often  appeared  that  the  ancient  sore  pre- 
sented an  insoluble  problem,  an  agreement  was  formally 
reached  on  July  21  under  wlii.-h  President  Harding  becomes 
arbitrator  and  the  guiding  font  in  the  steps  yet  to  be  taken 
iji  future  dealings  between  the  two  republics  of  the  south 
over  the  territory. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  been 
invoked  with  such  success  to  pave  the  way  to  the  end  of  a 
quarrel  that  for  many  years  has  constituted  a  grave  danger 
tn  the  peace  of  South  America — now  making  rapid  progress 
toward  stability.  Moreover,  to  those  interested  in  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
World,  there  is  cause  for  extreme  gratification  that  Chile 
and  Peru  have  been  able  to  find  a  helpful  friend  in  the 
United  States. 

In  outline,  the  work  of  President  Harding  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: (I)  to  decide  whether  there  shall  IK-  a  plebiscite  in 
the  disputed  area:  (2)  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the 
plebiscite,  if  one  is  held:  i::i  to  send  the  issue  to  further 
conference  of  representatives  of  Chile  and  Peru,  if  there  is 
no  plebiscite:  and  (4)  to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States,  should  such  a  conference  fail. 

In  the  closing  session  of  the  conference,  which  was  held 
in  the  Pan  American  Building,  but  lately  the  scene  of  the 
portentous  negotiations  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armament  and  Far  Eastern  Questions.  Secretary 
Hughes,  who  had  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  was  credited  generally  with 
having  rendered  great  aid.  made  a  s]>eech  in  which  he  said, 
in  part : 

This  is  a  day  of  extraordinary  achievement  and  promise. 
When  at  the  opening  of  the  conference  1  ventured  to  express 
the  firm  conviction  that  your  zealous  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts would  be  successful,  none  of  us  had  any  illusion  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  t>efore  you.  The  controversy  was 
one  of  long'  standing,  and  deep-seated  convii-tions  with  re- 
s]iect  to  its  merits  had  been  formed  in  each  country.  The 
patriotic  sentiment  to  which  we  look  for  the  motive  power 
of  national  progress  had  been  evoked  among  both  peoples  in 
support  of  what  were  believed  to  be  their  just  contentions. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  situation  more  fraught 
with  danger  or  one  with  less  promise  of  amicable  adjust- 
ment. The  conviction  that,  despite  these  serious  obstacles, 
an  agreement  would  be  reached  at  this  conference  was  based 
on  the  noble  purpose  and  conciliatory  disposition  which  had 
been  evinced  by  both  governments  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  conference  and  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  the  delegates 
to  reach  a  sound  basis  of  accord.  We  now  witness  the  frui- 
tion of  our  hopes  and  the  vindication  of  our  confidence. 

To  you.  Excellencies,  members  of  the  Chilean  and  Peru- 
vian delegations,  i>ermit  me  to  express  not  only  my  felicita- 
tions upon  this  happy  result,  but  my  deep  appreciation  of 
your  able  and  earnest  efforts  which  have  made  it  possible. 
In  your  intimate  contacts  and  candid  and  forcible  repre- 
sentations of  your  respective  positions,  conscious  of  your 
weighty  responsibility,  you  have  maintained  the  best  stand- 
ards of  diplomatic  endeavor  in  a  grave  exigency.  You  may 
return  to  your  respective  countries  with  the  gratifying  as- 
surance that  you  have  most  ably  and  faithfully  discharged 
your  onerous  duties,  and  that  this  agreement  represents  no 
unreasonable  sacrifice  or  disregard  of  any  interest  of  your 
peoples,  but  a  plan  of  settlement  fair  to  both  and  which  both 
have  accepted  with  honorable  regard  for  the  interests  of 
justice.  You  return  with  the  assurance  of  the  high  esteem 


in  which  you  are  held  by  all  who  have  observed  your  con- 
duct of  this  difficult  negotiation. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  desirability  of  this  agree- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  peoples  of  Chile  and  Peru.  It 
points  to  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity,  in  which  friend- 
ship may  be  cultivated  and  mutual  interest  and  opportuni- 
ties for  co-operation  will  be  safeguarded.  But  the  advan- 
tage to  the  peoples  of  Chile  and  Peru,  inestimable  as  it  IR. 
forms  but  a  part  of  the  l»enefit.s  which  will  accrue  from  this 
conference. 

I  believe  this  to  l»e  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  Ijitin  Amer- 
ica. This  long-standing  controversy  has  been  a  sore  spot 
and  this  ami-able  adjustment  is  the  healing  which  gives 
promise  of  the  development  of  better  relations  throughout 
I>atin  America  and  of  the  promotion  of  the  growth  of  sound 
opinion.  It  is  a  vindication  of  the  processes  of  peace.  It  Is 
easy  to  talk  of  the  prevention  of  war.  but  inevitably  there 
will  be  differences,  and  serious  controversies,  and  If  these 
are  not  to  be  settled  by  force,  there  must  be  peaceful  solu- 
tions, which  can  be  had  only  through  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ments which  determinedly  seek  peace  and  make  it  possible 
by  providing  for  the  contacts  of  honorable  and  reasonable 
men  whose  ability,  ingenuity,  and  wisdom  will  he  utilized 
not  to  devise  grounds  for  continuing  differences,  but  prac- 
tical bases  of  agreement. 

The  Chilean  Ambassador,  Seiior  Don  Beltran  Mathieu. 
voiced  much  the  same  thought  in  his  dosing  address,  part 
of  which  follows: 

I  am  certain  that  among  the  principals  and  witnesses  as- 
sembled in  this  building  to  participate  at  this  happy  cere- 
mony there  is  one  dominating  thought,  namely,  that  Pan 
Americanism  is  no  vain  and  empty  word. 

The  concept  of  Pan  Americanism  announced  by  Bolivar 
and  formulated  by  Monroe  is  today  being  given"  practical 
realization  by  1  'resident  Harding.  He  is  making  it  a  realitv 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this  free  people,  who  while 
eeply  appreciating  and  enjoying  their  own  libertv  and  in- 
dependence, is  fully  capable,  at  the  same  time,  of  appreciat- 
ing and  resisting  the  rights  and  inde]tendence  of  other 


The  fonfereiii-e  now  brought  to  a  dose  marks  a  distinct 
epoch  in  the  development  of  Pan  Americanism,  offering  a 
great  example  and  jointing  the  direction  to  future  progress 

The  Chilean-Peruvian  Conference  at  Washington  was  held 
in  the  most  favorable  surroundings,  enjoying  ample  official 
and  social  hospitality.  Its  work  was  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  far  removed  from  outside  pressure  of  am 
kind  whatsoever. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  and  inevitable  difficul- 
ties which  arise  in  negotiations  of  this  character.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  ask  for  advice,  such  counsel  —  wise,  discreet  and 
opiM.itune—  was  cheerfully  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  whose 
personality  in  the  sphere  of  international  relations  has  he- 
come  the  symbol  of  peace  and  good-will. 

On  behalf  of  Peru.  Dr.  Melitou  F.  Porras  delivered  a  clos- 
ing speech,  in  which  appeared  thoughts  at  one  with  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chilean  Ambassador.  Dr. 
Porras  said  : 

This  is  both  a  solemn  and  happy  moment.  l>ecause  the 
first  decisive  step  toward  peace  and  harmony  in  South 
America,  where,  for  many  years  Inith  were  uncertain  or 
weakened  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  continent,  has  at 
last  l»een  taken.  The  Peruvian  delegation  declares  that  it 
feels  honored  and  satisfied  to  have  contributed  its  share  to 
this  auspicious  issue  and  to  have  interpreted,  in  furthering 
this  end.  the  ardent  desire  of  its  country. 

But  U  is  not  we.  or  our  distinguished  colleagues  represent- 
ing Chile,  who  are  the  chief  authors  of  this  wholesome  and 
beneficent  achievement.  The  real  author,  as  has  already 
been  given  to  understand,  is  that  dominant  desire  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  direct  the  destinies 
of  this  great  Republic:  it  is  that  love  of  peace  and  of  justice 
which  has  thus  prompted  them  to  institute  this  diplomatic 
meeting:  to  foster  its  development  within  the  peaceful  sur- 
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rounding*  in  which  it  h;is  progressed,  and  to  bring  it  to 
fruition  with  such  positive  advantage  to  the  contending 
parties. 

And  why,  we  ask,  should  not  this  example  be  the  begin- 
ning on  this  continent  of  that  dreamed-of  golden  age  of  in- 
ternational justice,  an  ideal  which  so  many  famous  states- 
men have  pursued  during  these  last  few  years? 


AN  IDEA  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  ADVOCATE  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  communica- 
tion from  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Victorian 
Council  of  the  Australian  Peace  Alliance,  which  comprises  a 
group  of  peace,  labor,  religious,  and  political  organizations 
in  the  far-away  new  commonwealth.  With  the  courage  and 
faith  of  a  pioneer  people,  the  Australians  propose  to  reach 
a  warless  world  by  the  route  of  complete  disarmament  of 
the  nations,  and  they  propose  to  reach  complete  disarm- 
ament by  a  world-wide  system  of  referenda,  believing  the 
people  of  the  civilized  nations  will  give  a  demonstration  of 
hatred  of  war  that  the  statesmen  of  the  world  must  heed. 

The  letter  to  the  ADVOCATE,  one  of  more  than  1.000  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  follows : 

In  this  letter  we  bring  forward  for  your  consideration  a 
suggestion  concerning  this  most  vital  matter  and  all  that  it 
involves  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  pay  the  price 
of  armaments  and  war  in  many  ways,  and  that  the  price  is 
a  heavy  one,  even  in  time  of  "peace,"  when  the  next  war  is 
in  preparation.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  peoples  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  definitely  whether  they  wish  to 
retain  this  ancient  system,  and  that  the  question  should  be 
put  to  them  apart  from  any  other  political  issue. 

Let  simultaneous  referenda  be  held,  after  negotiations  by 
•international  conference  or  otherwise,  putting  lie/are  tlir 
men  and  women  of  each  State  this  or  a  aimilarli/  worried 
question: 

Arc  you  willing  that  thin  (republic,  kingdom,  ducliit.  do- 
minion, commonwealth,  federation,  or  as  the  CIIKC  nun/  be) 

of should  disarm  completely,  on  condition  that  the  other 

States  specified  below  do  the  samef 

Here  would  follow  the  names  of  the  other  States,  with  a 
memorandum  to  the  effect  that  each  of  them  was  putting 
the  same  question  before  its  people  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  event  of  a  universal  reply  in  the  affirmative,  gov- 
ernments could  at  once  abolish  all  preparations  for  war. 
Should  there  be  any  negative  answers,  friendly  persuasion 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  peoples  so  voting,  with  the 
object  of  inducing  them  to  fall  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Certain  objections  must  be  considered : 

The  Cost  of  Such  Referenda. — If  each  State  paid  for  its 
own  referendum,  the  cost  would  be  fairly  distributed,  while, 
if  the  result  were  complete  disarmament,  the  cost  would  very 
quickly  be  saved. 

Peoples  Undeveloped  Politically  and  Turbulent  Border 
Tribes. — If  a  people  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  un- 
derstand a  referendum,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a 
serious  menace;  it  might  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  have 
some  kind  of  local  police,  under  international  control,  to 
keep  order. 

We  believe  that  the  suggestion  made  in  this  letter  is  sound 
in  principle  and  should  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  in  the  hope  of  thus  ending  the  awful  scourge  of  the 
war  system  by  a  decisive  act  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  impossible  for  a  time,  but,  if  it  be 
eventually  adopted,  much  preliminary  thought  and  discus- 
sion will  be  necessary  and  cannot  begin  too  soon.  We  there- 
fore bring  it  under  your  notice  now,  and  if  your  considera- 
tion be  favorable  we  would  ask  your  advocacy  of  such 
referenda. 


THE  HUGHES-HOLT  CORRESPONDENCE 
CLEARS  THE  AIR 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  president  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Democracy,  to  Secretary  Hughes  regarding  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
Secretary's  replies  are  much  more  important  than  the  rather 
scant  attention  they  received  in  the  daily  press  would  indi- 
cate. 

Careful  reading  of  Mr.  Hughes'  two  letters  will  yield  a 
very  clear  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  Administration  when 
it  decided  to  negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  instead  of 
resubmitting  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  President  Harding 
at  first  evidently  wished  to  do.  It  also  will  yield  a  picture 
of  what  is  in  the  Administration's  mind  as  to  the  problem 
of  American  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Permanent 
Court,  and  as  to  the  need  for  recognition  of  the  Senate's 
power  and  purposes. 

Lack  of  space  will  not  permit  printing  the  complete  cor- 
respondence. Moreover,  the  correspondence  is  not  important 
because  of  its  controversial  features,  but  because  of  the 
revelation,  in  Mr.  Hughes'  clear  and  lucid  style,  of  what  is 
in  the  Administration  mind.  Therefore  only  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Hughes  are  given  below.  The  general  tenor  of  Mr. 
Holt's  letters  will  appear,  of  course,  from  Mr.  Hughes' 
replies. 

The  first  Hughes  letter,  dated  July  1.'!  and  replying  to 
Mr.  Holt's  letter  of  July  7,  follows : 

MY  DEAK  MR.  HOLT  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  7th. 

You  are  good  enough  to  refer  to  my  speech  at  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  in  March.  1015),  reviewing  the 
preliminary  draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  my  suggestions  were 
met  was  quite  fully  discussed  in  the  campaign  of  1020,  and 
I  then  stated  my  views,  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  revised 
draft,  in  public  speeches  which  were  fully  reported.  I  see 
no  useful  purpose  in  going  over  that  matter  at  this  time, 
and  1  may  simply  point  out  that  I  did  not  regard  any  of 
my  suggestions  as  adequately  met  in  the  revision  of  the 
Covenant  save  the  first,  as  to  the  requirement  of  unanimity 
in  decision. 

As  to  the  other  matters  you  bring  up,  permit  me  to  say: 

In  connection  with  Colonel  Harvey's  statement  as  to  the 
commissions  or  committees  appointed  by  the  League,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
assenting  to  the  Treaty  with  Germany,  providing  that  the 
United  States  "shall  not  be  represented  or  participate  in  any 
body,  agency,  or  commission,"  unless  Congress  "shall  provide 
for  such  representation  or  participation." 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  LEAGUE 

There  has  been  much  fruitless  talk  about  answering  com 
munications  from  the  League.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
a  large  number  of  these  are  of  a  purely  formal  nature,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information.  I  have  endeavored  to 
deal  with  all  communications  courteously  and  appropriately, 
and  reports  to  the  contrary  are  evidently  based  on  inade- 
quate information.  Of  course,  whatever  your  wishes  may 
be.  the  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
the  League  and  I  have  no  authority  to  act  as  if  it  were. 

We  have  had  appropriate  representation  at  health  con- 
ferences. I  am  advised  of  the  work  of  the  International 
Office  of  Public  Health  in  Paris,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  interests  of  international  health  have  been  injured  by 
the  fact  that  that  office  has  remained  intact. 
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COURSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HAGUE  JUDGES 

You  are  in  error  in  your  statement  that  I  have  prevented 
"the  American  Hague  judges  from  sending  in  nominations 
for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  the 
League."  The  American  Hague  judges  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  own  views  of  propriety.  So  far  as  the  court 
itself  is  concerned.  I  have  too  long  advocated  the  judicial 
settlement  of  justiciable  controversies  between  nations  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  my  general  attitude.  I 
may  point  out.  however,  that  under  the  present  constitution 
of  the  International  Court,  this  government  has  no  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  as  the  judges  are 
elected  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  see  no  prospect  for  any  treaty  or  convention  by 
which  we  should  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  court 
until  some  provision  is  made  by  which,  without  membership 
in  the  League,  this  government  would  be  able  to  have  an 
appropriate  voice  in  the  election  of  judges. 

WORK  OF  THE  RECENT  CONFERENCE 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  comment  that  the  results  of  the 
recent  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  could  have 
lieen  accomplished  or  the  work  "have  been  done  letter  and 
long  ago"  had  the  I'nitcd  States  been  a  memlM-r  of  the 
League.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  matters  which  are  ob- 
viously subjects  of  conjecture,  but  my  own  view  is  that  the 
important  results  of  the  conference  were  made  possible 
because  it  was  a  limited  conference,  held  in  Washington. 
by  the  nations  immediately  concerned,  and  was  not  a--" 
dated  with  other  enter]  irises. 

I  may  add  that  I  regret  that  you  should  permit  yourself. 
in  your  zeal  for  the  cause  you  have  esiioused.  to  say  that  I 
had  abandoned  our  late  allies  in  making  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  Such  observations  will  do  your  cause  no 
good.  The  separate  Treaty  with  Germany  was  concluded 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  became  perfectly  clear,  after 
the  most  careful  consideration,  that  the  resubmission  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  with  suggested  reservations  would 
have  no  other  result  than  the  renewal  of  the  former  con- 
troversy and  its  continuance  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  allies,  as  well  as  of  ourselves,  and  it 
was  essential  to  the  cause  of  peace,  that  we  should  dispose 
of  the  matter  by  a  separate  treaty,  and  this  was  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  confirming  our  own  rights  and  not 
derogating  from  those  of  the  allies.  It  is  necessary,  when 
we  deal  with  concrete  situations,  to  understand  what  courses 
are  practicable. 

I  must  decline  to  comply  with  your  request  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  governmental  jxilicies  in  this  corrcsjiondcnce.  as 
these  will-  be  the  subject  of  official  announcements  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  lie  found  to  be  advisable.  The  Admin- 
istration has  been  endeavoring  and  will  continue  to  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  in  every  practicable 
way.  and  I  think  there  has  been  a  degree  of  success  in  this 
effort  which  is  even  greater  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated  eighteen  months  ago. 

I   remain,  very  sincerely   yours. 

i  Signed  i  CHAKLKS  E. 


Secretary  Hughes'  second  letter,  replying  to  one  from 
Mr.  Holt  dated  July  is.  was  sent  on  July  lit.  as  follows: 

MY  DKAR  MR.  HOLT: 

Your  letter  of  July  18th  has  been  received. 

Having  made  my  statement  in  my  answer,  under  date  of 
July  13th.  to  your  previous  letter.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  repeat  it.  You  will  find  in  that  letter  my  reply  to 
your  observations  on  the  various  matters  you  had  brought 
up.  and  I  must  decline  to  follow  you  in  further  discussion. 

I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  nominations  for  the  International 
Court  are  concerned,  I  was  not  responsible  for  the  delay  to 
which  you  refer,  and  I  so  informed  the  American  judges  at 
the  time  of  transmitting  the  invitations  to  them.  This  delay 
did  not  preclude  the  nominations  being  made.  The  point 
was  that  the  American  judges  had  been  appointed  under 
The  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  and  they  were  asked  to 


take  action  under  another  treaty,  to  which  the  United  States 
was  not  a  party.  In  these  circumstances  the  American 
judges  acted,  as  I  understand  it.  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views  of  propriety. 

"MANIFESTO  OF  THE  THIRTY-ONE" 

There  is  one  point  which  you  say  I  have  ignored,  and  that 
is  your  reference,  to  what  you  call  the  "manifesto  of  the 
thirty-one''  in  October.  1920.  I  had  supposed  that  I  had 
dealt  with  that  when  I  told  you  in  my  recent  letter  that  the 
separate  Treaty  with  Germany  was  negotiated  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  it  became  perfectly  clear,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  that  the  resubmission  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  with  suggested  reservations  would  have 
no  other  result  than  the  renewal  of  the  former  controversy 
and  its  continuance  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  short,  ihe 
separate  treaty  was  the  only  practicable  way  of  dealing 
with  the  question. 

The  statement  of  the  thirty-one,  of  course,  expressed 
sincerely  the  point  of  view  I  entertained  in  common  with 
the  others  at  the  time  the  statement  was  signed,  but  the 
Administration  was  compelled  to  deal  with  the  situation  as 
it  found  it  on  coming  into  power. 

QUESTION  OF  ENTERING  THE  LEAGUE 

In  your  observations  you  seem  to  imply  that  I  have  been 
invested  with  some  authority  to  make  this  government  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  such  reservations  as 
I  might  proixtse.  If  you  have  any  such  notion  I  must  ask 
you  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  it.  Entrance  into  the  league 
of  Nations  on  any  conditions  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  treaty,  and  treaties  cannot  be  made  except  in  the  con- 
stitutional manner.  It  is  idle  to  propose  what  it  is  found 
cannot  be  effected.  That  is  not  the  way  to  make  progress, 
internationally  or  otherwise.  What  I  said  with  respect  to 
the  Treaty  with  Germany  is  applicable. 

Keally.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  you  should  address 
me  in  the  manner  you  have  chosen,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  upon  this  subject  was 
frankly  and  definitively  stated  in  President  Harding's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  April.  1921.  The  President  then  said: 

WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  SAID 

"In  the  existing  League  of  Nations,  world-governing  with 
its  superpowers,  this  Republic  will  have  no  part.  There  can 
lie  no  misinterpretation,  and  there  will  be  no  betrayal  of  the 
deliberate  expression  of  the  American  ]>eople  in  the  recent 
election :  and,  settled  in  our  decision  for  ourselves,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  our  associates  in 
>var  in  particular,  that  the  League  Covenant  can  have  no 
sanction  by  us. 

"The  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  war.  preserve 
peace,  and  promote  civilization  our  i>eople  most  cordially 
applauded.  We  yearned  for  this  new  instrument  of  justice, 
but  we  can  have  no  part  in  a  committal  to  an  agency  of  force 
in  unknown  contingencies:  we  can  recognize  no  snper- 
amhority. 

"Manifestly,  the  highest  punxise  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  defeated  in  linking  it  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
making  it  the  enforcing  agency  of  the  victors  of  the  war. 
International  association  for  permanent  peace  must  be  con- 
ceived solely  as  an  instrumentality  of  justice,  unassociated 
with  the  passions  of  yesterday,  and  not  so  constituted  as  to 
attempt  the  dual  functions  of  a  political  instrument  instru- 
ment of  the  conquerors  and  of  an  agency  of  peace.  There 
can  be  no  prosperity  for  the  fundamental  purposes  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  any  snch  association,  so  long  as  it  is  an 
organ  of  any  particular  treaty,  or  committed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  special  aims  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

"The  American  aspiration — indeed,  the  world  aspiration — 
was  an  association  of  nations,  based  upon  the  application 
of  justice  and  right,  binding  us  in  conference  and  co- 
operation for  the  prevention  of  war  and  pointing  the  way 
to  a  higher  civilization  and  international  fraternity  in  which 
all  the  world  might  share.  In  rejecting  the  League  Covenant 
and  uttering  that  rejection  to  our  own  people  and  to  the 
world,  we  make  no  surrender  of  our  hope  and  aim  for  an 
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association  to  promote  peace,  in  which  wo  would  most 
heartily  join.  We  wish  it  to  be  conceived  in  peace  and 
dedicated  to  ]>eace.  and  will  relinquish  no  effort  to  Urine 
the  nations  of  the  world  into  such  fellowship,  not  in  the 
surrender  of  national  sovereignty,  but  rejoicing  in  a  nobler 
exercise  of  it  in  the  advancement  of  human  activities,  amid 
the  coini>cnsations  of  peaceful  achievement." 

As  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  the  Administration  has  been 
endeavoring  in  every  practicable  way  to  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  and  has  been  measurably  successful  in  this  great 

work. 

As  I  have  already  advised  you.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
discuss  in  this  correspondence  the  future  action  of  this  gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  announced  in  official  statements 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  this 
correspondence  closed. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  CHARLKS  E.  Hr<;ni-:s. 


GERMAN    PROPERTY  AND  THE  UNDER- 
WOOD BILL 

When  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers  conflict  will  probably  he  under  way.  in  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  over  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Underwood  to  create  an  American 
commission  to  pass  on  the  claims  of  American  citizens  and 
claims  of  the  American  Government  against  the  former 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  governments  or  their  au- 
thorities with  the  view  of  satisfying  those  claims  out  of  the 
properties  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  That, 
despite  the  fact  that  on  August  10  Secretary  Hughes  an- 
nounced that  agreement  had  been  reached  with  Germany  for 
a  mixed  commission.  The  State  Department  is  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  measure,  regarding  it  as  simply  an  instru- 
ment of  confiscation.  Hearings  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
shortly  before  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Cummins, 
in  which  the  State  Department's  representatives  will  present 
their  views. 

DRASTIC  FEATURES 

The  drastic  nature  of  the  bill  will  appear  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  the  provision  for  claims  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  embraces  "all  its  pensions  or  compen- 
sation in  the  nature  of  jK-nsions  to  its  naval  and  military 
victims  of  war  (including  members  of  its  air  force),  whether 
mutilated,  wounded,  sick  or  invalided,  and  to  the  dependents 
of  such  victims"  ;  also  "the  cost  of  assistance''  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  "to  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
their  families  and  dei>ondents'' :  and  also  "allowances"  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  "to  the  families  and  de- 
pendents of  mobilized  jiersons  or  persons  serving  with  its 
forces."  Provision  is  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
claims  out  of  the  property  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, in  accordance  with  a  stated  order  of  priority,  the 
government  coming  last. 

Senator  Underwood,  who  points  out  that  the  commission 
to  be  created  under  his  bill  would  be  appointed  by  President 
Harding,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  argues  that 
it  is  time  that  something  be  done  to  reimburse  American 
citizens  for  their  just  claims  against  the  German  govern- 
ment. Further,  he  argues  that,  at  the  rate  claims  have  been 
allowed  against  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  will  be  enough  left  to 
secure  American  claims  unless  action  is  taken  swiftly.  He 


also  makes  the  point  that  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
returning  German  property  to  its  owners,  but  little  effective 
work  to  protect  American  interests — even  the  claims  of  the 
relatives  of  persons  "who  were  murdered  in  the  sinking  _of 
the  LtiHitunia"  having  not  been  settled. 

OPPOSITION  IN  SENATE  AND  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Immediate  opposition  was  manifested  in  the  Senate  to  Mr. 
Underwood's  plan  from  both  sides  of  the  chamber,  Senator 
Borah,  Republican,  and  Senator  Walsh,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, opposing  the  principle  of  confiscation,  and  Senator 
King,  Democrat,  saying  the  Underwood  measure  is  "immoral 
and  violative  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
government."  And  the  State  Department  went  into  action 
about  10  days  later,  when,  on  July  2!>,  Secretary  Hughes  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  the  bill  had  been  referred, 
in  which  he  said  : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  most 
anxious  that  a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
should  be  promptly  effected.  You  undoubtedly  appreciate 
that  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which,  as  a  result  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  conditions,  have  confronted  the  nations 
with  which  the  United  States  was  associated  in  the  war  in 
effecting  settlement  of  claims  against  former  enemy  coun- 
tries, the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
deal  witli  conditions  incident  to  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary  to  re-establish  friendly 
relations  with  those  nations. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  GERMANY 

Following  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties,  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  Germany  looking  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  pursuant  to  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  recognized  under  the  treaty  concluded  August 
lT>.  1921,  with  that  country.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  mixed 
commission  on  which  Germany  will  have  representation  will 
be  established  to  determine  the  amounts  of  these  claims  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  usually  governing  matters  of 
this  kind. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  despite  the  recent  difficulties  in 
Germany,  which  apparently  have  delayed  the  completion  of 
the  arrangement,  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  and  I 
believe  that  a  satisfactory  convention  will  shortly  bo  signed. 
The  negotiations  with  the  Gorman  Government  indicate  a 
desire  on  its  part  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  witli 
a  view  to  the  consummation  of  the  plans  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  manifest  that  legislation  such  as  that  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  in  question  would  be  embarrassing  to  the 
Executive  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  these  claims,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law  would  make  it  necessary 
to  abandon  present  plans. 

PRACTICE  OF   MIXED  COMMISSIONS 

Apart  from  this  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  may  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  entirely  appropriate  that  the  usual  prac- 
tice should  be  followed  in  the  determination  of  international 
claims,  and  that  Germany  should  have  appropriate  repre- 
sentation upon  a  mixed  claims  commission  by  which  the 
amount  of  these  claims  shall  be  assessed.  The  bill  seems  to 
deal  with  the  settlement  of  claims  as  if  it  were  purely  a 
domestic  affair.  But  the  claims  are  those  of  American  citi- 
zens against  Germany.  Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  it  has 
hitherto  been  contemplated,  as  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  192-1,  makes  clear,  that  these  govern- 
ments shall  make  suitable  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  claims. 

But  if  these  governments  are  to  make  such  provision,  I 
should  regard  it  as  proper  that  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  represented  on  the  claims  commission  by 
which  the  amount  of  the  claims  is  to  be  fixed.  I  do  not.  see 
that  any  different  principle  should  be  applied  because  we 
hold  the  private  property  of  former  enemies  in  pledge ;  but 
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this  situation.  I  should  suppose,  would  rather  make  the 
course  to  which  I  have  referred,  if  jiossihle.  still  more  im- 
iwrtaut  before  resort  were  had  to  such  property  for  satis- 
faction.  To  undertake  to  exclude  n  nation  in  a  case  like  the 
present  from  any  participation  or  voice  in  matters  thus 
vitally  affecting  its  interests,  and  to  deal  with  such  matters 
liy  >j--pnrti  action,  would  be.  in  my  judgment,  at  variance 
with  the  ]>rinci]iles  and  practice  generally  oliserved  liy  na- 
tions in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  I  should  think 
it  unfortunate  if  such  a  course  were  initiated  liy  this  gov- 
ernment. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  FUTURE 

I  do  not  s|K-ak  of  the  situation  which  would  be  disclosed 
if  Germany  refused  to  make  an  arrangement  for  a  commis- 
sion to  act  in  the  assessment  of  claims  in  a  manner  which 
would  l«e  reasonable  and  satisfactory  to  our  government.  I 
am.  however,  speaking  of  the  present  situation,  in  which 
negotiations  are  (tending  and  where  there  is  every  reason  to 
Ix-lieve  that  they  will  shortly  Ue  concluded. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  plan  which  the  bill  sets  forth,  of 
confiscating  the  proi>erty  in  the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  by  providing  for  its  application  not  only  to  the 
payment  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens,  but  also  to  the 
claims  of  this  government  for  pensions  and  allowances,  as 
described  in  the  bill.  While  the  latter  class  of  claims  is  to 
IK-  [Missioned  in  payment  to  the  former,  all  are  to  IK-  satisfied 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
entire  private  pmiierty  of  former  enemy  nationals  in  the 
hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  will  not  lie  sufficient 
for  the  punxises  stated. 

CONGRESSIONAL  ATTITUDE  ON  CONFISCATION 

Up  to  this  time  Congress  has  not  committed  itself  to  a 
confiscatory  i>olicy.  In  the  joint  resolution  of  July  2.  1921. 
Congress  provided  that  the  property  should  be  retained  by 
the  United  States,  and  no  disposition  thereof  should  be  made 
except  as  had  been  or  might  be  provided  by  law.  until  such 
time  as  Germany  and  Austria  and  Hungary  "shall  have  re- 
sjiectively  made  suitable  provision  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  against  said  governments  resijectively"  of  American 
citizens  who  have  been  damaged  through  the  action  of  these 
governments,  as  stated,  and  until  compliance  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  resolution.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  are  concerned,  the  properties  in 
the  hands  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  or  their  proceeds 
if  liquidated,  are  to  be  held  virtually  in  pledge  until  Ger- 
many. Austria,  and  Hungary  respectively  make  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  satisfaction  of  these  claims. 

THE  AGREEMENT  WITH  GERMANY 

The  text  of  the  agreement  reached  with  Germany  by  the 
State  Department,  subsequent  to  Secretary  Hughes'  letter  to 
Senator  Nelson,  follows  : 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Germany,  being  desir- 
ous of  determining  the  amount  to  U-  paid  by  Germany  in 
satisfaction  of  Germany's  financial  obligations  under  the 
treaty  concluded  by  the  two  governments  on  August  2-"i.  1021. 
which  secures  to  the  United  States  and  its  nationals  rights 
specified  under  a  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  July  2.  1021.  including  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  have  resolved  to  submit  the  question  for  decision 
to  a  mixed  commission  and  have  appointed  as  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  following  agree- 
ment the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
and  the  President  of  the  German  Kmpire.  .  .  .  who.  hav- 
ing communicated  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I 

The  commission  shall  pass  upon  the  following  categories 
of  claims,  which  are  more  particularly  defined  in  the  treaty 
of  August  25,  1921.  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles : 

1.  Claims  of  American  citizens,  arising  since  July  31.  1!»14, 
in  respect  of  damage  to.  or  seizure  of.  their  property,  rights 
and  interests,  including  any  company  or  association  in  which 


they  are  interested,  within  German  territory  as  it  existed  on 
August  1,  1914: 

2.  Other  claims  for  loss  or  damage  to  which  the  United 
States  or  its  nationals  have  l>eeu  subjected  with  resjiect  to 
injuries  to  persons,  or  to  proi»ert.v.  rights  and  interests,  in- 
cluding any  company  or  association  in  which  American  na- 
tionals are  interested,  since  July  31.  1014.  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war; 

'•'.  Debts  owing  to  American  citizens  liy  the  German  Gov- 
ernment or  by  German  nationals. 

ARTICLE  II 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Germany  shall  each  apitoint  one  commissioner.  The  two 
governments  shall,  by  agreement,  select  an  umpire  to  decide 
UJHJII  any  <-ases  concerning  which  the  commissioners  may 
disagree,  or  UIKJII  any  jioints  of  differeiuv  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  their  proceedings.  Should  the  umpire  or  any 
of  the  commissioners  die  or  retire,  or  be  unable  for  any  rea- 
son to  discharge  his  functions,  the  same  procedure  shall  be 
followed  for  filling  the  vacancy  as  was  followed  in  appoint- 
ing him. 

ARTICLE  III 

The  commissioners  shall  meet  at  Washington  within  two 
months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  agreement. 
They  may  fix  the  time  and  the  place  of  their  subsequent 
meetings  according  to  convenience. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  commissioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
questions  and  <-ases  submitted  and  correct  minutes  of  their 
proceedings.  To  this  end  each  of  the  governments  may  ap- 
point a  secretary,  and  these  secretaries  shall  act  together  as 
joint  secretaries  of  the  commission  and  shall  be  subject  to 
its  decision. 

The  commission  may  also  appoint  and  employ  any  other 
necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assist  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  The  compensation  to  be  paid  to  any  such  officer 
or  officers  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments. 

A  RTICLE    V 

Kach  government  shall  pay  its  own  expenses,  including 
compensation  of  its  own  commissioner,  agent  or  counsel.  All 
other  expenses  which  by  their  nature  are  a  charge  on  both 
governments,  including  the  honorarium  of  the  umpire,  shall 
be  borne  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  two  governments  may  designate  agents  and  counsel 
who  may  present  oral  or  written  arguments  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  commission  shall  receive  and  consider  all  written 
statements  or  documents  which  may  lie  presented  to  it  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  respective  governments  in  support  of  or  in 
answer  to  any  claim. 

The  decisions  of  the  commission  and  those  of  the  umpire 
(in  case  there  may  be  any)  shall  be  accepted  as  final  and 
binding  ui»ou  the  two  governments. 

ABTICLE  VII 

The  present  agreement  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date 
of  its  signature. 

President  Harding  named  Associate  Justice  William  R. 
Hay.  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  the  umpire- 
provided  in  the  agreement. 

It  is  understood  that  the  State  Department  holds  that  no 
action  by  the  Senate,  in  the  form  of  ratification,  is  necessary 
to  put  the  agreement  with  Germany  for  the  mixed  commis- 
sion into  operation.  If  there  were  the  ratification  doubtless 
would  be  forthcoming  without  delay,  judging  by  the  opinions 
expressed  when  the  Underwood  bill  was  discussed  in  the 
Senate. 
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THE  DEBT  AND  REPARATION 
LABYRINTH 

For  the  past  month  foremost  statesmen  of  the  world  have 
been  concentrated  again  on  the  economic  problems  growing 
out  of  the  relations  between  the  Allies  and  the  United 
.States  during  the  war  and  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  public  can  see,  the  statesmen  are  no 
nearer  an  affirmative  answer,  complete  or  partial,  than  they 
were  six  months  ago  or  twelve  months  ago. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  M.  Jean  V.  Parmentier,  repre- 
senting the  French  Government,  concluded  his  negotiations 
with  Secretary  Mellon,  acting  for  the  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission, and  prepared  to  return  and  make  report  to  1'remier 
Poincare.  No  definite  conclusion  had  been  reached.  Secre- 
tary Mellon  was  compelled  to  say  to  M.  Parinentier  what 
the  law  of  this  country  had  provided,  namely,  that  the  Debt 
Commission  may  refund  the  obligations  owed  this  country 
by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  nations  asso- 
ciated with  us  In  the  World  War,  but  it  cannot  cancel  the 
debts.  And  that  evidently  reduced  the  conversation  between 
M.  Parinentier  and  Mr.  Mellon  almost  to  the  level  of  techni- 
cal discussion  of  accounting,  since  cancellation  is  the  only 
way  France  sees  out  of  the  situation.  Possible  reduction 
of  French  military  forces  may  have  figured,  but  that  could 
have  been  no  more  than  a  detail  in  comparison  with  the 
major  question. 

This  flat  position  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  debts  rendered  futile  an  offer  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  on  August  1, 
to  cancel  the  debts  due  Great  Britain  by  other  European 
nations  if  the  United  States  would  cancel  the  debt  due  it 
by  Great  Britain.  The  Balfour  argument  was  that  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  for  one  partner  in  a  common  enter- 
prise— the  late  war — to  bear  the  great  burden  of  canceling 
debts  due  it  by  certain  of  the  partners,  while  being  compelled 
by  another  partner  to  meet  the  debt  it  owed  that  partner. 
Of  course,  the  Earl  of  Balfour  knew  when  he  made  the  offer 
that  there  was  a  law  in  this  country  preventing  its  accept- 
ance. He  probably  thought  to  test  the  possibility  of  a  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  that  would  change  the  law.  If 
so,  the  result  has  not  been  favorable. 

And  while  M.  Parmentier  and  Mr.  Mellon  were  negotiating 
in  this  country,  and  just  after  the  Earl  of  Balfour  sub- 
mitted the  British  offer  of  general  cancellation — all  resulting 
in  nothing — the  prime  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  other  nations  concerned  with  German  repara- 
tions were  preparing  to  meet  in  London  in  "the  thirteenth 
allied"  conference.  They  met  in  due  course.  For  days  they 
debated  various  proposals  and  theories.  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
upholding  the  British  theory,  wanted  to  grant  Germany  a 
moratorium  in  the  payment  of  her  reparation  obligations, 
and  also  wanted  to  reduce  the  total  reparation  obligation 
heavily.  The  British  at  one  time  or  another  lately  have 
talked  about  reducing  the  total  obligation  of  Germany  from 
132,000,000,000  gold  marks  to  r>0.000,000,000.  M.  Poincare, 
insisting  upon  France  being  paid  what  Germany  is  obli- 
gated to  pay,  urged  such  steps  of  coercion  and  extraction 
as  Allied  control  of  German  mines  and  forests.  The  upshot 
was,  on  August  14,  an  agreement  to  disagree,  and  the  con- 
ference was  dissolved. 

The  net  result  of  it  all  today,  so  far  as  observers  can  see, 
is  a  policy  of  do  nothing  about  the  actual  payment  of  the 
several  sets  of  debts,  running  high  into  the  billions,  while 


the  question  of  German  reparations,  underlaid  as  it  is  with 
political  and  economic  dynamite,  is  left  for  the  time  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Reparations  Commission.  That  body 
will  pass  on  such  matters  as  temporary  relief  to  Germany 
and  supervision  of  her  finances,  while  the  heads  of  the  big 
European  powers  take  time  to  think  again  what  they  shall 
attempt  to  do  in  formulating  fundamental  policies.  In  the 
question  of  reparations  the  United  States,  of  course,  has 
no  part,  other  than  to  collect  what  is  due  it  for  the  costs 
of  its  army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine,  and  other  than  to 
indicate  semi-oflicially  and  very  guardedly,  from  time  to 
time,  a  belief  that  reparations  should  be  cut  somewhat. 

With  the  debt  cancellation  question  thrust  aside  for  the 
time  being,  in  any  event,  and  the  reparations  questions 
thrown  back  on  the  minds  of  the  European  statesmen,  and 
with  France  occupying  the  pivotal  position  in  future  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  as  in  past  negotiations,  two  articles 
that  recently  appeared  in  the  American  press  are  important. 
One  is  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  in  the  New  York  World. 
Reluctantly,  it  seems,  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  France's  position  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  other 
article  is  by  Frank  R.  Kent,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  being 
mainly  an  interview  with  M.  Parmentier  shortly  after  he 
reached  this  country,  and  therefore  a  defense  of  France. 
Comparison  of  the  two  articles  will  give  an  idea  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem  faced  by  the  statesmen  of  Europe, 
and  in  lesser  degree  by  those  of  this  country,  since  the  world 
is  too  small  for  good  or  ill  results  in  Europe  not  to  be  felt 
in  the  United  States. 

In  Mr.  Vanderlip's  article,  written  before  the  London 
meeting,  in  the  World  this  appears : 

The  world  of  Europe  awaits  the  outcome  of  a  conversation 
between  two  men,  and  the  lives  of  440,000,000  of  peoples 
will  be  vitally  affected  by  the  result  of  that  conversation. 

History  is  not  made  by  the  masses :  events  are  shaped, 
history  is  written,  by  comparatively  few  hands.  It  is  not 
peoples,  but  people,  who  make  history,  and  the  making  not 
only  of  the  immediate  history  of  Europe,  but  the  shaping  of 
endless  consequences,  lie  not  in  the  hands  of  Premiers 
Poincare  and  Lloyd-George. 

What  are  the  elemental  facts  with  which  these  two  men 
have  to  deal?  With  Increasing  clearness,  these  fundamental 
facts  are  coming  into  view.  An  imposed  peace  was  made  at 
Paris.  There  was  left  out  every  clement  of  that  vision  of 
justice  and  hope  for  brotherhood  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
had.  There  was  no  magnanimity  in  the  peace  ;  there  was 
almost  a  total  absence  of  justice.  "Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord."  but  the  Allies  thought  vengeance  was  theirs,  and 
so  shaped  a  peace  of  vengeance.  The  fruits  are  bitter. 

VENGEANCE  WAS  BLIND 

Vengeance  is  blind,  and  in  this  case  the  blindness  took, 
particularly,  the  form  of  economic  blindness.  Economic 
illusions  of  far-reaching  consequence  were  engendered. 
France  was  a  pitiful  victim  of  the  war.  but  she  is  now  a 
more  pitiful  victim  of  illusions  created  by  peace.  Acting 
under  the  illusion  that  as  the  desperately  injured  but  vic- 
torious nation  she  could  collect  from  Germany  material 
recompense  for  her  injuries,  she  has  expended  90,000,000,000 
francs  in  partially  healing  her  wounds.  Some  of  this  ex- 
penditure was  wise,  some  was  not  honestly  handled — but  it 
was  spent.  Against  it  she  wrote  in  deficient  budgets  "recov- 
erable expenditures."  It  was  not  recoverable,  and  to  pro- 
vide funds  she  created  a  short-term  floating  debt  of  90.000,- 
000,000  francs. 

Now,  to  face  the  realities  of  her  cast-off  illusions  leaves 
her  in  a  card-house  of  finance. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Premier  Poincare  cannot  come  in 
conference  with  Premier  Lloyd-George  seeing  realities  clean- 
eyed.  But  there  is  another  reason.  France  lives  in  terror 
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of  a  reconstructed  Germany.  If  there  had  been  a  just  peace, 
Germany  might  have  accepted  It  in  good  part  and  her 
war  spirit,  dragged  in  the  dust,  might  never  have  recovered. 
Instead  of  that,  an  unjust  peace  has  been  administered  un- 
wisely. German  sensibilities — Germans  have  sensibilities, 
although  propaganda  has  led  us  to  doubt  it — have  l>een  out- 
raged by  African  troops  and  by  thousands  of  provocative 
actions.  The  Germans  would  not  be  human  if  they  had  not 
developed  the  .-pirit  of  resentment  found  here  today  and 
which  offers  a  sound  basis  for  the  fears  of  France.  A  re- 
constructed Germany,  left  uncontrolled  by  a  jxnverful  as- 
sociation of  nations  and  held  in  check  by  no  op|>osing 
alliances  or  guarantees,  is  a  danger  to  France. 

ENGLAND  SEES  REALITIES 

Kngland,  seeing  that  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  economic  impossibilities  demanded  were  an  attempt  to 
undo  the  peace,  is  prepared  to  wipe  out  at  least  some  of 
the  errors  and  to  permit  Europe  to  have  a  fresh  start.  But 
France  cannot  awake  from  her  illusion  to  face  bankruptcy 
nor  face  with  equanimity  a  reconstructed  Germany  that 
would  be  a  reconstructed  enemy.  Therefore  France  cannot 
be  expected  to  send  M.  Poincare  to  the  conference  seeing 
and  accepting  the  realities. 

FEARS  RED  REVOLUTION 

At  the  moment  there  is  less  idleness  in  Germany  than 
most  other  countries,  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  inexorable 
factors  at  work  which  soon  will  produce  large  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  likely  to  come  at  the  same  moment  that  there 
are  sharply  advancing  price  levels.  That  is  what  I  believe 
Germany  is  facing,  unless  there  be  relief  within  the  next 
few  months. 

This  promises  a  revolution  from  the  Left.  It  might  be 
sternly  repressed  and  so  open  the  way  for  a  swing  of 
political  control  to  the  Right,  placing,  for  the  time  being, 
political  control  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  monarchical 
party.  But  whether  the  government  is  administered  by  the 
Center,  Left,  or  Right,  no  government  can  remove  the 
economic  disabilities  that  are  gripping  Germany. 

SCOUTS  BAVARIAN  DANGER 

I  attach  no  great  importance  to  the  present  internal  con- 
troversy between  Bavaria  and  the  federal  government.  That 
movement  is  but  repeating  American  history;  it  is  a  struggle 
between  the  ideas  of  State  sovereignty  and  centralized 
government.  There  is  a  background  of  monarchical  senti- 
ment in  Bavaria,  but  its  supporters  are  too  wise  to  wish  to 
press  that  movement  in  the  time  when  they  know  a  newly 
constituted  monarchy  would  face  such  economic  troubles  as 
would  insure  its  early  downfall.  I  have  talked  with  Chan- 
cellor Wirth  and  with  the  Bavarian  Prime  Minister.  Count 
Lercheufeld.  I  believe  the  attitude  of  both  governments  is 
too  sane  and  moderate  and  their  recognition  of  the  dangers 
with  which  Germany  is  confronted  too  clear  to  permit  this 
domestic  political  difference  to  drift  into  an  active  break. 

A  failure  by  these  two  statesmen  to  reach  a  practical 
agreement  which  will  permit  the  revival  of  the  economic 
life  of  Europe  will  mean.  I  believe,  terrible  consequences. 
I  could  tell  of  Austria ;  of  the  inescapable  grip  of  economic- 
facts  on  the  throat  of  Hungary;  of  the  political  chaos  in 
Poland  or  of  the  complete  economic  decay  of  Russia,  and 
any  one  of  these  factors  ordinarily  would  be  enough  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  gravity  of  the  European  situation.  But  for 
some  weeks  I  have  been  studying  conditions  in  Germany, 
and  that  leads  me  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  com- 
ing crisis  in  Germany  if  no  relief  is  afforded  her. 

ECONOMIC  CRISIS  APPROACHING 

The  casual  observer  would  see  the  industries  of  Germany 
almost  fully  employed,  a  fairly  orderly  state  of  society, 
splendid  cities  kept  in  irreproachable  neatness,  a  fairly- 
satisfactory  harvest,  tempting  shop  windows  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  hotel  tables.  From  all  this  it  might  be 
argued  that  a  German  crisis  is  the  illusion  of  a  pessimistic 
economic  mind.  In  the  face  of  present  facts,  however.  I 


believe  the  deeper  observer  cannot  fail  to  see  inevitably  the 
approach  of  an  economic  crisis  of  the  gravest  order.  In 
about  a  month's  time  we  have  seen  the  mark  depreciate 
from  200  to  the  dollar  to  600  to  the  dollar.  All  the  forces 
that  led  to  the  depreciation  are  still  at  work,  some  with  re- 
doubled strength. 

Economic  forces,  dynamic  economic  events,  do  not  stand 
still  waiting  the  outcome  of  political  discussions.  Germany 
at  present  is  raising  but  three-fifths  of  her  food  supply  and 
only  two-thirds  of  her  fodder  requirements.  She  must  im- 
I>ort  raw  material,  her  manufactures  and  her  manufacturers 
must  produce  for  export  enough  to  pa.v  for  these  essential 
requirements,  and  the  world  must  be  prepared  to  buy  these 
goods  or  Germany  will  go  hungry. 

IN  GRIP  OF  ECONOMIC  VISE 

German  industry  today  is  in  the  grip  of  economic  pincers. 
and  inevitable  disaster  can  be  precipitated  from  a  movement 
by  either  jaw  of  the  pincers.  If  the  decline  of  the  mark  is 
stopped,  manufacturers  for  export  would  find  their  cost  of 
production  speedily  brought  up  to  the  world  level  and  their 
export  movement  stopped.  That  was  beginning  before  the 
recent  decline  in  the  mark. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mark  continues  to  decline,  which 
now  seems  more  probable,  it  inevitably  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  credit  crisis,  of  which  signs  are  now  plainly  visible  and 
the  result  of  which  is  the  extreme  embarrassment  of  all 
production  for  domestic  consumption. 

If  the  consequences  of  the  unaltered  peace  terms  are  really 
likely  to  be  so  disastrous,  one  may  well  wonder  why  those 
consequences  were  not  more  clearly  seen.  I  believe  they 
are  seen  with  great  clarity  by  the  English  statesmen.  Why, 
then,  does  not  England,  so  strong  in  common  sense,  so  ex- 
perienced in  settling  difficulties  in  a  practical  way — even 
when  practical  solutions  violate  theoretical  principles— why 
should  not  such  an  England  insist  that  France  now  come  to 
take  recognition  of  realities?  Why  does  not  England  devise 
and  enforce  a  program  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe?  What  I  believe  is  the  true  reason  for  the  seini- 
paralysis  of  British  action  has  come  to  me  as  a  greater 
shock  than  anything  I  have  learned  in  Europe. 

Bulldog  England,  with  a  history  full  of  such  courage  that 
she  has  seemed  afraid  of  nothing,  today  is  afraid  of  a 
break  with  France.  She  fears  the  2.700  French  airplanes, 
manned  by  the  most  daring  and  skilled  airmen  in  the  world. 
She  has  800,000  reasons  for  fearing  French  military  force, 
for  France  has  the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world.  She 
fears  the  undersea  fleet  that  France  has  been  steadily  con- 
structing in  the  face  of  a  world  demand  for  disarmament. 
It  is  this  fear  that  prevents  England  from  taking  a  course 
so  strong  that  it  might  result  in  a  break  with  France,  and 
unless  she  takes  such  a  course,  France,  dominated  by  her 
financial  difficulties  and  her  fears  of  reconstructed  Germany, 
hardly  can  be  expected  to  give  way  in  her  ideas  of  her 
rights  under  the  various  treaties  of  Paris,  so  far  as  will 
permit  the  inauguration  of  a  program  that  will  avert  the 
economic  disaster  with  which  the  continent  is  threatened. 

AMERICA  MIGHT  SAVE  EUROPE 

Must  America  stand  by,  either  ignoring  the  facts  or.  if 
alive  to  them,  helpless?  If  America's  moral  forces  "were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  situation  and  American  financial 
strength  brought  to  contribute  to  its  solution.  America  might 
be  the  salvation  of  Europe.  Here,  again,  history  is  not 
made  by  the  masses,  but  by  the  acts  of  a  few  people.  If 
there  were  combined  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  the 
moral  vision  of  a  Wilson,  but  with  none  of  the  disabilities 
of  temperament  which  caused  that  moral  vision  to  go  down 
in  utter  wreck:  the  popular  vigor  and  daring  of  a  Roosevelt, 
and  the  shrewdness  of  a  Elihu  Root  in  his  prime,  there 
might  be  written  some  different  page  of  history  from  those 
that  are  likely  to  be  engrossed.  It  would  need  a  govern- 
ment, with  all  those  characteristics  to  grapple  effectively 
with  this  problem,  and  back  of  such  an  administration  there 
need  would  be  a  wise  Congress,  that  would  trust  and  follow 
the  Executive. 

There  is  about  as  much  chance  of  such  an  outcome  as 
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there  is  that  the  conference  between  Premiers  Lloyd-George 
and  Poincare  will  speedily  reach  an  agreement  which  will 
save  the  situation. 

In  Mr.  Kent's  article  in  the  (tun  this  appears: 

"All  I  can  do  is  to  lay  the  financial  facts  about  France 
l>efore  the  American  Treasury  officials  and  let  them  see 
exactly  the  fix  she  is  in.  I  can  suggest  no  plan  by  which 
France  can  now  pay  either  interest  or  principal  of  her  war 
debts.  I  have  not  come  over  for  that  purpose.  I  have  come 
to  lay  all  the  data  on  the  table,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  France's  position." 

This  is  the  way  his  mission  to  this  country  was  summed 
up  today  by  Jean  V.  Parmentier,  Director  of  Finance  of  the 
French  Treasury,  who  will  appear  before  the  American 
Foreign  Debt  Commission  Thursday  to  discuss  the  funding 
of  the  French  debt  to  this  country.  M.  Parmentier  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  and  earnest  young  Frenchman  of 
marked  ability  and  charm.  He  presents  his  case  with  both 
force  and  logic. 

HAS  NO  PLAN  AT  PRESENT 

"France,"  he  says,  "has  no  plan  for  paying  the  debt.  How 
can  she  have?  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  she  is  un- 
able at  this  time  to  shoulder  any  additional  burden  without 
disaster.  Faced  this  year  with  a  heart-breaking  deficit  in 
her  budget  of  more  than  four  billions  of  francs,  there  seems 
no  possible  road  to  closing  this  gap  except  through  the 
medium  of  further  internal  loans,  which  increase  the  na- 
tional debt,  increase  the  annual  interest  thereon,  and  enlarge 
the  annual  deficit.  It  is  a  method  that  ultimately  means 
instead  of  requiring  53  per  cent  of  all  revenue  from  all 
sources  to  meet  this  interest.  100  per  cent  will  be  required, 
and  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  expenses  of  running 
the  French  Government. 

"The  only  way  back  to  balanced  budgets  and  financial 
safety  lies  along  the  reparation  route.  Unless  France, 
which  has  been  brought  to  this  point  by  the  war,  can  secure 
reimbursement  from  Germany  for  the  frightful  damage 
wrought  to  the  richest  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  country, 
she  cannot  meet  her  obligations  nor  maintain  her  equi- 
librium. If  France  is  to  pay,  she  must  be  paid." 

COMPARES  1913  AND  1922  BUDGETS 

Concerning  the  suggestion  that  France  might  better  her 
financial  situation  by  the  cutting  down  of  her  military 
forces,  the  institution  of  rigid  economy  in  governmental  ex- 
penses, and  the  increase  of  her  taxes,  M.  Parmentier  has  a 
very  convincing  and  forceful  answer.  • 

"Look  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  "at  these  figures  of  the 
proportion  of  revenue  absorved  by  the  national  debt,  the 
military  forces,  and  the  civil  service,  respectively : 

1913.  1922. 

National   debt 26.8%  52.5% 

Military  35.6%  19.5% 

Civil   service 37.6%  28% 

"This  shows,"  M.  Parmentier  continued,  "that  since  the 
war  began  the  interest  on  our  national  debt,  not  including 
foreign  debts  nor  war  debts,  has  doubled  in  its  percentage 
of  revenue  absorbed,  whereas  the  percentage  of  revenue 
devoted  to  keeping  up  our  army  has  shrunk  1C  per  cent, 
and  that  devoted  to  all  other  governmental  activities  has 
dropped  nearly  10  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me  these  figures 
and  facts  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  suggest  that 
it  is  the  expenses  of  our  military  forces  or  our  governmental 
extravagance  that  prevent  our  finances  from  attaining 
stability. 

90  BULLION  GOLD  MARKS  ADVANCE 

"The  thing  that  hangs  like  a  weight  around  the  financial 
neck  of  France  is  the  fact  that  she  has  advanced  more  than 
90.000,000.000  of  gold  marks  for  the  restoration  of  the 
devastated  area  in  anticipation  of  receiving  this  sum  from 
Germany  in  reparations  due — and  has  not  received  it.  Under 


these  circumstances  does  it  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask 
France  to  scale  down  her  reparation  claims  against  Germany 
unless  some  adjustment  of  France's  foreign  debts  can  be 
made?  Would  France,  for  instance,  have  the  right  to  reduce 
her  claim  against  Germany  when  she  is  unable  to  pay  the 
claims  of  America  and  England  against  France?" 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  the  income  tax  In  France,  M. 
Parmentier  gave  some  interesting  figures. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "that  there  are  only  32  people  in 
the  whole  of  France  who  have  incomes  exceeeding  1,000,000 
francs  a  year?  One  million  francs  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  is  less  than  $100,000.  Do  you  know  that  there  are 
under  200  people  in  the  whole  of  France  who  have  annual 
incomes  exceeding  500,000  francs,  which  would  be  about 
$50,000  at  the  present  rate?  In  France  there  is  a  far  more 
even  distribution  of  wealth  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  There  are  practically  no  great  fortunes  in  France 
comparable  to  those  in  England  and  in  America.  A  supertax 
on  incomes  in  France  would  yield  practically  nothing." 


REDUCING  THE  ARMY'S  OFFICER 
PERSONNEL 

Recently  the  War  Department  issued  a  statement  which 
is,  in  a  way.  it  milestone  in  the  path  toward  reduction  of 
militarism.  The  statement  had  to  do  with  plans  for  elimi- 
nating from  the  service  officers  for  whom  there  no  longer  is 
work,  in  consequence  of  the  winning  of  the  fight  in  Congress 
for  a  smaller  army. 

Part  of  the  statement  follows  : 

The  army  appropriation  bill,  which  became  a  law  on  June 
30,  1922,  requires  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  commissioned 
personnel  of  the  army.  Readjustment  to  the  new  strength 
authorized  in  the  law  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  retire- 
ment and  discharge  before  January  1,  1923.  of  several  hun- 
dred officers,  and  by  recommissioning  other  officers  in  lower 
grades. 

The  difficult  and  highly  important  duty  of  selecting  officers 
to  be  retired  and  discharged  and  of  determining  the  numbers 
to  be  recoinmissioned  in  lower  grades  is.  by  the  terms  of  the 
law.  entrusted  to  a  board  of  five  general  officers,  including 
some  from  the  retired  list,  to  be  convened  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  of  this 
board  have  caused  the  utmost  care  to  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  its  members.  As  the  work  must  begin  at  once, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  select  the  members  of  the  board 
from  among  the  general  officers  immediately  available,  who 
can  be  spared  for  this  duty  without  interference  with  other 
important  duties.  In  the  cases  of  retired  officers,  selections 
have  been  limited  to  those  who  consent  to  being  placed  on 
active  duty. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  War  Department  to  pro- 
vide a  board  that  would  be  thoroughly  just  and  impartial 
and  whose  membership  would  represent  the  various  classes 
of  officers  whose  records  must  be  weighed  by  the  board. 
Officers  now.  or  recently,  closely  identified  with  the  present 
War  Department  administration  have,  in  general,  been  ex- 
cluded from  membership,  as  have  also  officers  who  have  been 
members  of  the  annual  classification  boards  to  select  the 
inefficient  Class  B  officers.  The  membership  of  the  board 
includes  officers  who  are  and  others  who  are  not  graduates 
of  West  Point.  It  also  includes  an  officer  who  did  not  serve 
abroad  during  the  war.  Among  its  members  are  officers  who 
have  served  in  the  three  major  branches  of  the  army — the 
infantry,  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry — and  also  officers 
whose  service  has  been  confined  largely  to  staff  departments. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  as  follows :  Major-General 
Joseph  T.  Dickman,  retired,  president;  Major-General  Mar- 
ritte  W.  Ireland,  Major-General  Henry  P.  McCain,  retired; 
Brigadier-General  Andre  W.  Brewster,  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Ernest  Hinds. 
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THE  WAR  OVER  THE  "NO  MORE  WAR" 
MOVEMENT 

The  "No  More  War"  movement,  engineered  by  women  of 
numerous  organizations  and  actively  sponsored  in  late 
months  by  the  National  Council  for  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments, started  a  lively  fight  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  early  part  of  August.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
movement  had  its  birth  in  Europe  two  years  ago,  spread  to 
this  country  largely  through  the  influence  of  women  pacifists 
in  Europe,  and  began  to  attract  attention  here  when  demon- 
strations were  arranged  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Now  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  those  taking  part  in  the  move- 
ment have  been  put  under  attack  by  The  Woman  Patriot, 
the  ruling  spirit  of  which  is  understood  to  be  Mrs.  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  wife  of  the  New  York  Senator  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee:  also  various  daily 
newspapers  have  openly  or  quietly  attacked  the  movement, 
especially  because  of  what  some  critics  term  the  "slacker 
oath." 

THE  OATH 

This  oath,  it  appears,  as  as  follows,  and,  according  to  the 
literature  of  the  Women's  Peace  Union  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  the  "membership  affirmation" : 

I  affirm  it  is  my  intention  never  to  aid  in  or  sanction  war. 
offensive  or  defensive,  international,  or  civil,  in  any  way, 
whether  by  making  or  handling  munitions,  subscribing  to 
war  loans,  using  my  labor  for  the  purpose  of  setting  others 
free  for  war  service,  helping  by  money  or  work  any  relief 
organization  which  supports  or  condones  war. 

THE  CAMPAIGN 

Following  the  Fourth  of  July  demonstrations,  plans  were 
made  for  "No  More  War"  demonstrations  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe  on  July  29.  They  were  to  mark  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  World  War,  and  the 
object,  as  described  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  National 
Council  for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments,  was  "to  assert  the 
simple  and  overwhelming  determination  of  the  people  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  war."  The  statement  also  set  forth 
that  taking  part  in  the  demonstrations  were  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
the  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  Ex-Military  Reconstruction  Aides. 

AGGRESSIVE   PACIFISM 

Shortly  before  this  statement  appeared  from  the  National 
Council  for  the  Reduction  of  Armaments,  there  came  from 
the  United  States  Section  of  the  Women's  Peace  Union  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  the  following  aggressive  appeal 
for  absolute  pacifism,  the  appeal  being  headed  by  the  oath 
or  affirmation  referred  to  above: 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday.  July  29th  and  30th.  as  men- 
tioned in  our  previous  letter.  "No  More  War"  Demonstra- 
tions will  be  held  in  France,  Germany,  England,  Switzer- 
land. Holland,  Sweden,  Czecho-Slovakia.  Portugal,  and  other 
countries. 

In  New  York  City  all  absolutist  peace  societies  are  co- 
operating in  this  work.  The  Women's  Peace  Society  is 
organizing  a  procession  in  which  all  men  and  women  opposed 
to  war  are  urged  to  march,  and  the  Women's  Peace  Union 
is  arranging  for  open-air  mass  meetings  at  Times  Square 
and  Columbus  Circle,  where  non-resistance  as  a  means  of 
ending  war  will  be  discussed. 


A  demonstration  in  New  York  City,  however,  is  not 
sufficient.  The  whole  country  should  join  in  this  effort  for 
peace.  Indeed,  there  is  no  village  in  America  so  small  that 
it  cannot  have  its  anti-war  demonstrations. 

If  you  are  near  the  city,  come  In  for  the  procession,  but 
before  you  come,  wherever  you  man  be,  seize  this  opportunity 
to  spread  the  non-resistant  beliefs  that — 

1.  Violence   begets   violence;   therefore   education    should 
develop  a  will  opposed  to  violence. 

2.  All  means  of  violence  should  be  scrapped. 

3.  Halfway  measures  are  futile. 

4.  We  refuse  to  fight,  and  welcome  in  our  organization  all 
signing  the  affirmation  blank  attached  to  the  leaflet. 

If  there  are  many  of  you.  parade  with  appropriate  slogans. 
If  there  are  few  of  you,  arrange  an  open-air  meeting,  or  an 
automobile  parade,  or  a  poster  parade,  or  a  peace  pageant. 

If  there  Is  one  of  you,  go  to  every  meeting  or  picnic  or 
club  in  your  vicinity,  get  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  speak 
or  distribute  literature. 

The  Press. — Get  articles  about  this  demonstration  and 
non-resistance  in  the  local  papers  as  many  times  as  possible 
before  the  29th,  but  especially  that  day. 

Motion  Picture*. — Ask  the  theaters  to  display  a  slide 
at  every  performance  on  Saturday.  Give  out  leaflets  to  the 
dispersing  audience. 

The  Church. — Ask  all  clergymen  and  priests  to  preach  on 
the  non-resistant  principles  embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  all  rabbis  on  Isaiah  2,  2  and  4.  Be  there  your- 
self to  give  out  leaflets  to  the  dispersing  congregation. 

In  other  words,  try  to  think  of  every  activity  in  your 
town  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  peace  and  use  it. 

Write  immediately.     The  time  it  short! 

As  soon  as  we  hear  from  you  we  will.  If  you  do  not  know 
them  already,  put  you  in  touch  with  other  non-resistants  in 
your  vicinity. 

Let  no  one  lay  this  letter  down  with  the  feeling  that  there 
is  nothing  one  can  do.  You  undoubtedly  know  many  who 
<//•(•  giving  their  best  energies  to  prepare  for  another  tear. 
Make  your  realizing  sense  of  what  another  trar  trould  mean 
*l>ur  you  on  to  some  definite  piece  of  work  on  these  significant 
tlays. 

tfo  village  or  side  street  was  too  remote  to  feel  the  war; 
let  us  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  that  does  not 
lixti'H  to  us  note. 

Faithfully  yours, 

HENRIETTE  M.  HEIJJZEN, 
Executive  Secretary,  Women't  Peace  Society. 

PAUL  JONES, 
Secretary,  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

CAROLINE  LEXOW  BABCOCK, 
Executive  Committee,  Women's  Peace  Union. 

THE  PATRIOT'S  BROADSIDE 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  some  of  the  women 
demonstrating  in  Washington  hung  "No  More  War"  placards 
on  the  statues  of  war  heroes,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
match  that  started  a  blaze  of  opposition.  The  references  to 
the  "slacker  oath"  began  to  appear  in  the  columns  of  some 
of  the  big  newspapers  in  connection  with  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  officials  of  the  War  Department  were  called  on, 
and  seml-officially  they  duly  expressed  their  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  such  movements.  Then  came  the  broadside 
from  The  Woman  Patriot,  which  was  attributed  generally 
to  Mrs.  Wadsworth.  In  the  August  1  issue  of  the  Patriot 
was  the  following: 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  National  Council  for  Reduction 
of  Armaments  (No.  13,  Vol.  I,  February  11,  1922,  page  3) 
declares : 

"Soviet  Russia  has  found  an  advocate  in  our  bulletin." 
This  answers  the  question  that  this  publication  has  been 
asking  the  organized  pacifists  for  months,  as  a  test  of  their 
xiiK-criti/:  "Why  has  not  a  single  pacifist  protested  against 
Trotsky's  army  of  l.~>00.000  in  Soviet  Russia?" 
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Kither  they  will  tint  condemn  militarism  in  Soviet  Russi:i. 
or  else  "the  advocates  of  .Soviet  Russia,"  who  are  running 
the  "No  More  War"  campaign  in  other  eojintriea,  have  been 
forbidden  to  criticise  the  Communist  army. 

Nicolai  Lenine,  at  the  Third  Congress  of  Soviets,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when  the  other 
members  accused  the  Bolshevik!  of  using  force,  declared : 

"We  are  accused  of  using  force.  We  admit  it.  All  gov- 
ernment is  merely  organized  force  in  the  hands  of  one  class 
against  another;  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  this 
organized  force  is  being  used  by  the  working  class  against 
the  capitalist  class."  (Bolshevik  propaganda.  United  States 
Document,  p.  23.) 

The  Soviet  Republic  Constitution  delares : 

"The  principle  of  arming  the  toilers,  of  forming  a  Socialist 
red  army  of  workers  and  peasants,  and  of  completely  din- 
arming  the  property-holding  classes  is  hereby  decreed" 
(Bolshevik  propaganda.  United  States  Document,  p.  60.) 

Thus  Soviet  Russia,  both  in  official  declaration  and  in  the 
fact  of  its  red  army  of  1,500,000,  is  committed  to  the  use  of 
force  itself  and  the  complete  disarmament  of  all  others. 

"Friends  of  Russia"  who  are  trying  to  disarm  all  other 
nation*,  while  never  uttering  a  word  against  the  great  red 
army,  cannot  claim  any  consideration  as  sincere  pacifists, 
but  must  be  looked  upon  as  agents  ami  advocates  of  the 
Soviet  program  to  disarm  everything  but  the  Comm miixt 
army,  so  that  there  may  be  no  other  force  to  resist  the  force 
of  Communism. 

How  many  ministers,  school  teachers,  organizations,  etc.. 
who  were  caught  like  flies  with  the  sugar-coated  slogan,  "No 
More  War,"  and  herded,  into  carrying  and  pasting  up  "No 
More  War"  banners  and  stickers  on  July  29.  know  anything 
whatever  about  the  motives  and  manipulators  of  this  foreign- 
born  propaganda? 

The  National  Council  for  Reduction  of  Armaments  is  the 
present  "front"  of  the  organized  pacifists  in  America,  just 
as  Frau  Schwimmer's  Women's  Peace  Party  was  the  "front" 
of  the  German  pacifist  agitation  conducted  from  September. 
1914,  up  until  the  day  that  Congress  declared  war.  with 
"white  wing"  pacifists  surrounding  the  Capitol. 

The  National  Council  for  Reduction  of  Armaments  (which 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  by  initials)  is  the  fruition  of 
the  herding  scheme  outlined  by  the  "Women's  Peace  Party." 
which  changed  its  name  to  "Section  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom" after  the  "International  Congress  of  Women"  at 
Zurich,  May  12-17,  1919. 

Evidently  the  "No  More  War"  propagandists  have  not 
been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  Patriot's  attacks.  Some  of 
their  people  have  expressed  regret  that  placards  were  hung 
on  the  statues  of  war  heroes.  About  the  charges  that  the 
leaders  take  orders  from  Soviet  Russia,  they  seem  little 
worried. 

A  brief  history  of  the  movement  shows  that  "beginning  in 
three  cities  on  the  Continent  in  1920,  the  anniversary  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  has  been  made  the  occasion  in 
Europe  of  a  'No  More  War'  demonstration,  to  express  'the 
will  of  the  people  to  end  war  forever.'  Last  year  demon- 
strations were  held  in  200  cities  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  This  year  ten  nations  of  Europe  have  already 
agreed  to  participate — England,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Portugal,  and 
Switzerland. 

"In  England  committees  have  been  formed  in  all  commu- 
nities and  the  demonstration  take  the  form  of  local  proces- 
sions and  mass  meetings.  The  central  committee  in  London 
includes  such  names  as  Brig.-Gen.  Birdwood  Thomson,  Major 
C.  R.  Attlee,  Bishop  Charles  Gore,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Lau- 
rence Housman,  A.  G.  Gardiner,  Margaret  Wintringham. 
M.  P.,  Margaret  Bondfield,  Robert  Smillie,  Charles  Trevell- 
yan,  J.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  Arthur  Henderson,  M.  P.,  Neil 
Maclean,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell." 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

ON  AUGUST  10  DISPATCHES  FROM  LONDON  stated  that 
formal  ratification  by  Great  Britain  of  the  armament 
treaties  growing  out  of  the  Washington  Conference  had 
been  completed.  On  that  day  copies  were  signed  by 
King  George  and  prepared  for  shipment  to  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  by  the 
next  steamship.  It  was  explained  that  there  had  been 
delay  in  completing  ratifications,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Dominion  governments, 
which  included  approval  by  the  Dominion  parliaments. 

Five  days  earlier  Japan  ratified  the  treaties,  and  on 
the  day  on  which  Great  Britain  completed  ratification  it 
was  stated  in  Tokyo  that  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of 
the  arms  treaties  were  exchanged  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  the  latter  would  put  into  effect 
the  plans  for  scrapping  tonnage  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Naval  Treaty.  She  would  not  wait,  it 
was  stated,  on  ratification  by  Italy  and  France,  the  other 
two  parties  to  the  Naval  Treaty. 

At  the  State  Department  it  was  said  that  China  also 
lias  ratified  those  of  the  treaties  framed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  that  affected  her.  That  leaves  to  be 
heard  from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Por- 
tugal. Italy  and  Belgium  are  waiting  on  France,  whose 
statesmen,  it  is  said,  have  been  so  occupied  with  repara- 
tions that  they  have  not  been  able  to  act  on  the  treaties 
definitely.  No  doubt  is  had  that  France  will  ratify  in 
due  course,  and  complete  ratification  by  all  the  powers 
participating  in  the  conference  is  regarded  at  the  State 
Department  as  assured. 

THE     BULLETIN'     OK     THK     WOMEN'S     INTERNATIONAL 

League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  gives  the  following  pro- 
gram for  the  Vares  summer  school,  running  from  Au- 
gust 18  to  September  1,  inclusive: 

Friday,  August  18: 

Opening  meeting.  8  p.  in. 

Address  by   the  Honorable   Carlo   Schanzer,    Minister   of 

Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy. 
Greetings  from  Emily  G.  Raich.  Secretary  of  the  W.  I.  L. 

P.  F. 
Speech  by  Rosa  Genoni,  Secretary  of  the  Italian  Section 

of  the  W.  I.  L.  P.  F. 

Saturday,  August  19: 
A.M. — Georges   Duhamel,   France:   Individualisme  et   In- 

ternationalisme. 

P.M. — Guglielmo    Lucidi,    Italy    (Direttore    di    Rassegna 
Internazionale)  :  La  Storia  non  Scritta. 

Monday,  August  21: 

A.  M. — John  Haynes   Holmes,  New   York  :  America's  Con- 
tribution to  the  Spirit  of  Internationalism. 
P.  M. — Count    Harry    Kessler,    Germany :    La    Societe    des 
Nations  telle  qu'elle  devait  etre. 

Tuesday,  August  22: 
A.  M. — Professor   G.    Salvemini,    Florence :    Mazzini   et   la 

Societ6  des  Nations. 

P.  M. — John  Haynes  Holmes :  Second  lecture. 
Evening. — Maestro   Orefice,   Milan:   L'Internazionale  dell' 
Arte  Musicale  (lecture  with  musical  illustra- 
tion). 
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Wednesday.  August  23: 
A.M.— Dr.   Frederic   Van    Keden.   Holland:    Conseils  a    la 

jeunesse. 

P.M.— Alfred  Meebold.  Austria:   I    Rapitorti   Economiche 
Internazionale    seeondo   la    "Tripartizione    dell' 
Organismo  Soeiale." 
Thursday.  August  24: 

Excursions. 
Friday.  August  25: 

A.M.— Alfred  Meebold:  Second  lecture. 

P.M. — A'ilma  Gliicklich.  Hungary:   I/Aiuto  couie  base  re- 

ciprooo  di  Educazione  morale. 
f-'aturdny.  August  26: 

A.  M. — Andree  Jouve.   France :   Le  role  des  Femmes  dans 

le  developpement  de  1'Idee  Inteniationale. 
P.  M.— Pierre  Ceresole.  Switzerland :  Ix-  Service  Civil. 
Mnndny.  August  28: 

A.  M. — Bertram!  Russell.  England  :  Modern  China. 
P.M. — Kalidas  Nap.  India:  The  Internationalism  of  India. 
Tuesday.  August  2fl : 
A.  M. — I.    Ayusawa.    Japan :    The    International    Idea    in 

Japan. 

P.M. — Bertrand  Russell:  Modern  China    (continued). 
Evening. — Felicien  Challaye.  France:  Les  mines  d'Angkor 
Wednesday,  .\ugust  30: 

A.M. — Kalidas  Nag:  Tlie  Teaching  of  History. 
P.M. — Klinkim  -  Werner.    Austria:     L'lndijiendeiiza     della 

Seuola  dallo  Stato. 
Thursday.  August  31: 

Excursions. 
Friday.  $•  ptrmltrr  1: 

A.M. — Olivia  Rossetti-Agresri.  Rome:  I.a  Formiizione  del  la 

I'oscienza  Internazionale. 

P.  M. — Dr.  Ettore  I>evi.  Italy :  Azione  Internazionale  per 
la  Difesa  della  Salute. 

CUBA  APPEARS  TO  HAVE  HAD  a  spasm  of  financial  diffi- 
culties rather  more  acute  than  usual.  It  caused  Major- 
General  Enoch  H.  Crowder.  special  representative  of  the 
American  Government  in  Cuba,  to  present  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Cuban  Government  that,  according  to  Ha- 
vana dispatches,  was  very  pointed.  General  Crowder  was 
concerned  to  have  assurance  that  interest  on  loans  would 
be  met  and  adequate  steps  taken  for  the  amortization  of 
loans  and  proposed  new  loans.  He  hinted  at  American 
intervention  unless  sound  measures  were  followed  to  pro- 
tect obligations. 

Previously.  Representative  Barolome  Sagaro  had 
charged  that  something  more  than  $9,000.000.  represent- 
ing 27  special  finuls.  had  disappeared  from  the  Cuban 
national  treasury.  He  also  made  the  charge  that  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  treasury  records  showed  orders  for 
payments  amounting  to  $68.500,000  and  receipts  for  ex- 
penditures of  $77.000,000.  The  difference  is  substan- 
tially the  amount  Representative  Sagaro  charges  has  dis- 
appeared. The  sums  alleged  to  be  missing  were  in  the 
form  of  securities  deposited  in  the  federal  treasury  by 
the  Banco  Xacional  as  guarantees  for  federal  funds 
placed  in  the  bank. 

Government  employees  will  collect  their  July  salaries 
from  the  eight  member  banks  of  the  Havana  Clearing 
House,  under  a  plan  announced  by  President  Zayas. 
Inability  of  the  government,  because  of  administrative 


disorganization  resulting  from  demand  for  economy 
under  the  reduced  budget,  which  became  effective  July  1, 
made  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  pay  ite  workers 
with  ordinary  dispatch.  The  funds  paid  out  will  later 
be  returned  to  the  banks  by  the  treasury. 

IX    AX    ADDRESS    IN    THE    HofSE   OF   COMMOXS   On    Au- 

gust  4,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  voiced  sentiments  that  were 
regarded  as  strongly  pro-Greek.  Turkey,  he  argued,  had 
done  the  world  great  disservice  during  the  war.  bringing 
about  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  Rumania  and  prolong- 
ing the  war  two  years.  The  responsibility  for  the  sub- 
sequent defeat  of  Turkey  was  with  the  British,  and 
therefore  the  supreme  responsibility  for  the  peace.  And 
they  had  the  right  to  say.  he  continued,  that  they  would 
make  no  peace  that  would  place  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  and  helpless  persons  at  the  mercy  of  people  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  outrages  and  deportations  of 
Pontus. 

THE  CLOSING  or  THE  LAST  CH.MTEI;  in  the  career  of 
Horatio  Bottomley,  arch-enemy  of  America  in  the  public- 
life  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  who  was  convicted 
<»f  frauds  in  the  management  of  war-bond  clubs,  canv 
early  in  August,  when  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Austen  Chamberlain.  Government  leader 
in  the  House,  made  the  motion  that  Bottomley  IK-  ex- 
pelled. Previously  there  was  read  the  letter  written  to 
the  Speaker  by  Air.  Justice  Salter,  and  also  a  letter  by 
Bottomley.  The  latter  letter  was  an  emotional  appeal, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  if  the  truth  were  known  the 
House  not  only  would  grant  forgiveness,  but  sympathy, 
and  that  he  had  never  made  a  penny  out  of  the  war-lwnd 
clubs  and  never  attempted  to  do  so. 

Although  the  expulsion  proceedings  were  carried  out 
with  the  usual  British  thoroughness  in  such  matters,  the 
spectacle  of  the  talented  man.  broken  and  beaten  and 
probably  destined  to  end  his  days  in  prison,  made  such 
an  appeal  that  Colonel  John  Ward,  who  said  he  had 
never  exchanged  two  words  with  Bottomley  in  his  life, 
arose  and  said  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  be  expelled 
without  expressing  his  personal  regret  at  the  necessity. 

NEWS  COMES  FROM  C'HiXA  indicating  that  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen.  the  leader  of  the  South  China  Republic,  with 
headquarters  at  Canton,  who  recently  was  overthrown, 
is  approaching  common  ground  with  General  Wu  Pei  Fu, 
dominant  military  chieftain  of  China  since  he  defeated 
General  Chang  Tso  Lin.  It  is  regarded  as  the  logical 
thing. 

Both  Sun  and  Wu  are  looked  upon  as  liberals  and  sin- 
cere patriots.  There  was  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
Sun,  from  the  South,  supported  General  Chang  when 
that  ex-bandit  was  about  to  be  engaged  in  battle  by  (lei!- 
eral  Wu.  Apparently,  some  of  Sun's  own  associates  had 
a>  much  difficulty,  for  his  overthrow  in  Canton  by  Gen- 
eral Chen  Chung  Ming,  the  Canton  military  leader, 
seems  to  have  been  due  largely  to  the  liaison  of  Sun  with 
Chang. 

The  prospective  agreement  now  between  Sun  and  *Vu 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  a  telegram  from  Wu  approv- 
ing a  stand  taken  by  Sun  for  convocation  of  an  all-China 
parliament  free  from  outside  influences :  self -govern- 
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incut  for  the  provinces  instead  of  the  military  governor- 
ship, or  tuchun  system;  and  disbanding  of  the  provincial 
armies  that  have  been  marching  and  warring  up  and 
down  China. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GUARANTEES  OF  SAFETY  believed  to 
inhere  in  the  treaties  framed  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence, Australia  is  planning  material  cuts  in  her  budget 
for  national  defense,  according  to  late  dispatches.  Aus- 
tralia's fear  has  been  Japan,  and  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
and  the  Naval  Treaty  are  looked  upon  as  promising  se- 
curity for  at  least  a  decade.  The  press  of  Australia  is 
said  to  be  generally  supporting  the  government's  curtail- 
ment plans. 

JAPAN,  WHICH  HAS  SUFFERED  more  grievously  in  the 
hard  times  following  the  war  than  has  been  understood 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  reports  that  economic 
conditions  are  improving.  Apparently,  the  improvement 
is  due  mainly  to  economy  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  In  July  Japan  exported  to  the  amount  of 
144,000,000  yen,  and  kept  the  imports  more  than  2,000,- 
000  yen  below  the  export  figure.  That  is  the  first  month 
since  November,  1920,  that  the  people  of  Japan  have 
bought  less  than  they  have  sold,  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations. 

THE  NATION,  EVER  ALERT  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Latin-American  nations,  and  usually  quite  piquant,  if 
not  passionate  about  it,  contributed  in  its  issue  of  Au- 
gust 9  the  following  characteristic  account  of  a  recent 
real-estate  transaction  of  some  magnitude  in  Mexico: 

Luis  Terrazas  is,  or  was,  the  largest  landholder  in  the 
world  ;  his  estates  in  Mexico  covered  an  area  greater  than 
the  whole  of  any  other  Central  American  country,  some 
six  and  a  half  million  acres.  On  July  12  The  Nation 
published  the  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government  expro- 
priating the  lands  of  Luis  Terrazas.  On  its  face  the 
decree  told  little,  but  since  its  publication  articles  have 
appeared  in  various  Mexican  papers  indicating  that 
something  more  than  a  pious  desire  to  provide  land  for 
the  peasants  lay  behind  the  government's  action.  The 
land  which  belonged  to  Luis  Terrazas  is  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  and  most  of  it  borders  on  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  American  interests  have  had  their  eyes 
on  it,  and  recently  Senor  Terrazas  visited  New  York, 
where  a  contract  was  signed  turning  over  large  sections 
of  the  Mexican  borderland  to  various  American  business 
men.  But  down  in  Mexico  City  the  statute  books  show 
a  law  providing  that  no  lands  bordering  on  the  United 
States  shall  be  held  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  signers  of  the  contract  were  informed  of  this  fact, 
but  the  polite  representations  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  only  their  usual  negative  value.  And  so,  after 
a  further  exchange  of  courtesies,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment expropriated  the  lands  of  Senor  Terrazas ;  and  for 
the  moment  the  border  is  safe.  The  Heraldo  de  Mexico 
states  that  the  claims  of  the  American  interests  involved 
are  being  steadily  pressed.  The  incident  is  small,  but  it 
casts  light  on  the  rigid  principles  of  Secretary  Hughes 
in  regard  to  property  rights  in  a  neighboring  sovereign 
State. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  CITIZENSHIP  LEAGUE — Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary — is  furnishing  speak- 
ers and  literature  to  schools  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  meaning  of  American  citizenship.  The  League  is 
preparing  material  for  the  use  of  teaching  staffs.  It 
stands  for  an  international  bureau  of  education,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  was  the  primary  aim  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Education  called  by  the  Nether- 
lands Government  for  September,  1912.  The  secretary 
pointed  out,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association  early  in  July,  that  international  co-opera- 
tion in  education  has  long  been  known  as  an  important 
element  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  that  it  should 
be  more  fully  recognized  as  an  agency  to  promote  the 
complete  development  of  the  ideas  of  co-operation  and 
of  law.  She  went  on  to  say  that  a  durable  peace  depends 
ultimately  upon  an  education  which  creates  an  inspira- 
tion for  democratic  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

A  PLAN  TO  "FEDERATE  the  numerous  educational  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world,"  which  will  include  a 
permanent  bureau  of  international  research,  was  pro- 
posed at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, meeting  in  Boston  early  in  July.  The  proposal 
carries  with  it  an  invitation  to  forty-five  countries  to 
join  in  a  world  conference  on  education  in  1923.  The 
committee  submitting  these  proposals  urged  that  such 
a  convention  next  year  might  well  take  the  lead  in  or- 
ganizing a  World  Peace  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  1930, 
at  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  come  together  on 
common  ground,  bringing  the  fruits  of  peace.  The 
program  committee  aimed  to  provide  for  school  leader- 
ship in  international  understanding  through  the  follow- 
ing means : 

(1)  The  teaching  of  international  civics,  which  will  ac- 
quaint the  rising  generation  with  the  various  points  of  con- 
tact made  necessary  and  facilitated  by  the  modern  means  of 
communication  and  trade. 

(2)  By  the  organization  of  text-book  material  used  in  the 
schools,  such  as  will  give  a  more  accurate  visualization  of 
the  dominant  traits  and  ideals  of  the  nations. 

(3)  Through  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  through  schol- 
arships to  students  of  foreign  countries. 

(4)  By  a  program  looking  to  universal  education  and  to 
character  education,  conduct,  and  behavior. 

(5)  Through  an  exchange  of  articles  on  education  setting 
forth  programs  and  methods  used  in  the  various  countries, 
and  through  an  exchange  of  educational  periodicals. 

(6)  The  designation  of  a  day  to  be  observed  by  all,  which 
may  be  known  as  "World  Good-Will  Day,"'  upon  which  pro- 
grams may   be  given,   such   as   will   promote   international 
friendship. 

Thus  the  main  objects  of  the  proposed  conference  will 
be  to  promote  peace  and  good-will  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth;  to  bring  about  a  wider  respect  and 
tolerance  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  nations ;  to 
inculcate  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  youth  the  spiritual 
values  necessary  to  further  the  aims  expressed  at  the 
Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament ; 
to  secure  more  accurate  information  and  more  adequate 
statements  in  the  text-books  used  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  in  brief,  to  bring  home  to  all  man- 
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kind  the  absolute  necessity  for  universal  peace.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  movement  mav  result  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  securing  for 
everybody  more  equal  opportunity  and  the  removal  of 
any  unjust  discrimination  against  any  people  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  fortune. 

THE  CARXEGIE  ENDOWMENT  for  International  Peace 
lias  issued  in  pamphlet  form  three  preliminary  reports, 
as  follows :  "Report  of  the  Director  of  Intercourse  and 
Education";  "Report  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and 
History'';  and  the  "Report  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Law."  These  preliminary  documents,  later  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  endown- 
inent,  are  of  importance  to  any  one  concerned  to  know 
of  the  broad  superstructures  being  laid  for  the  better 
world  that  is  to  be.  The  income  from  the  $10,000,000 
left  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  been  used  during  the 
last  year  for  reconstruction  in  Belgium,  France,  Serbia, 
and  Russia;  for  the  promotion  of  friendship  between 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  for  the  compilation  of  an 
economic  and  social  history  of  the  World  War,  and 
for  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  Justice  in  terms  of 
international  law.  The  Endownment  lias  been  able  to 
be  of  service  to  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armament  and  will  be  to  other  international 
conferences  yet  to  be  held. 


Peace  and  Freedom,  and  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent  Teacher  Associations. 

Three  organizations  of  women  are  making  card  cat- 
alogs of  all  members  of  Congress  with  reference  to  their 
positions  on  world  peace  and  further  disarmament.  The 
Xational  League  of  Women  Voters  is  sending  out  this 
question  to  Congressmen : 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  having  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  international  co-operation  to  prevent  war?" 

The  following  questions  are  being  put  to  candidates 
for  Congress  by  the  Xational  Council  for  Reduction  of 
Armaments: 

"What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  next  step  in  this 
movement?  Do  you  believe  this  government  should  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  another  international  conference? 
.Should  it  be  along  economic  lines  for  the  further  reduction 
of  armaments  or  for  the  outlawry  of  war?  Or  have  you  in 
mind  some  different  method  of  attacking  the  problem?" 
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Limited  numbers  of  the  following  pamphlets  are  available 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  the 
price  quoted  being  for  the  cost  of  printing  and  postage"  only : 

Title.  Author. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  CHURCHES  of  all  denominations  to  join 
the  Quakers  in  an  effort  to  abolish  war  and  all  prepa- 
ration for  war  is  being  sent  out  to  20,000  ministers 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
embracing  Pennsylvania.  Xew  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  The  Society  decided  on  the  widest  possible 

circulation  of  their  appeal  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  America  and  the  League  of  Nations,  14 

Philadelphia.  AnPgio-F™n<^German '  Alliance;  'Thi;  'l2  °             ******"* 

"Christianity  seems  to  us  to  face  a  grave  crisis  and  a  Belong  oV  ihe  End,'  The/  iV  *.'!<*:  \ 

divine  duty,      the  appeal  savs  in  part.  Century  of  Anglo-American  Peace,  12  p., 

5(f   James  L.  Trvon 

"As  Christiana  we  are  striving:  for  a  'warless  world.'     We  Christ  of  the  Andes.  The.  8  p.,  5* 

are  firmly  convinced  that  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  re-  Srcte  V^g^^  *           ! 

fusing  to  participate  in  war.     The  fundamental  peace  prill-  Conditions   of  Peace  Between   the   East 

and  the  West.  The,  16  p.,   10* J.  U.  De  Forest 

ciple  of  Christianity   demands  the  utter  rejection   of   war.  Conscientious  Objector,  The,  10  p.,  10<     Julia  Grace  Wales 

unequivocally  and  without  compromise."  D^^t^U^T^Ar^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

rp .                    iii                               j    j    i  37  p.,  25* James  Brown  Scott. 

1  he  appeal  has  been  commended  to  the  churches  by  Divided  states  of  Europe  and  the  United 

the    Church    Peace    1'nion    of    Xew    York     and    i«    hoinir  States  of  America,  14  p.,  10* Theodore  Stanfleld. 

)rK>    a                     ln£  Economic  Facts  for  Practical  People,  8 

mailed  from  the  headquarters  of  that  organization,  at  P-.  5*  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

9K  TTJftK    A,  Eighteenth  of  May— History   of   Its   Ob- 

(O  Xltlil  AVenne.  servance  as  Peace  Day,  12  p.,  5* Lyra  D.  Trueblood 

Estimate  of  the  Situation,  17  p.,  10*...    Arthur   Deerin  Call 

i                                                              •      a.       w          •*!•     i  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  80  p.,  25*. .    Arthur   Deerin   Call 

ACCORDING    TO    A    SPECIAL    in    the    A  ew    I  Ork    Time*  Forces  That  Failed,  The,  and  The  Burden 

certain  organizations  of  American  women  will  join  forces  Governed  SSSTxVj.'S:: ''''      ' 

to  bring  about   world   peace  mainly   through   political  Governed  World-  A-  Three  Documents,  15 

action.     Six  women  who  have  been  nominated  for  Con-  "Great   War"  "and"  YnYernatfonai' 'Law,  3 

gross  or  are  candidates  for  nomination  for  Congress  in  H™£  &£  ™fa;  ',„•  b^ttonY  The  EHhu  Root 

the  primaries  of  the  two  major  political  parties  are  all  24  P-  10* James  L.  Tryon. 

out.  for  another  general  peace  move  under  the  initiation  £8£ttS£l*Art&.tES  Sftfc  o&W  Charles  B"  ^ 

of  the  United  States.  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  23  p.,  10r.    Benj.  F.  Trueblood. 

T,.    ,  ,                 .      ,.              ,                                               ,.  International    Legislation    and    Adminis- 

.hignt  organizations  of  women  are  demanding  Amer-  tration,  51  p..  15* Aipheus  Henry  snow 

ican  action  against  war      They  are  the  Xational  League  fSSSSS  R^Sfcall  Pi2  £/  io< '.  IgSS  £%$£! 

of   \\Omen    Voters,  the    lOUng  Women  S   Christian  AsSO-  Interparliamentary  Union  and  Its  Work, 

ciation,  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  m vioiabf Hty  "o^Huin'an '  Life"  The"  4"  P'  James  U  Tryon' 

American     Association     of     University     Women,     the  r>B*a  —  -^^0  '^  v/ ^ {^ p;  Mrs'  F'  ™hick-Lawrence 

\N  omen's  Trade  Union  League,  the  N  ational  League  of  5c  j.  H.  De  Forest 

Girls'    Clubs,   the    Women's   International    League    for  ^%r.".^.  ™e.  .Ap°sHe.°£  .Pea<*V.4  John '  n«nmenw.v. 
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Title.  Author. 

League    of     Nations    According     to     the 

American  Idea,  The,  12  p.,  100 Alpheus  Henry  Snow. 

League  of  Peace,  A,  15  p.,  10^ Andrew  Carnegie. 

Letter   on    the    Kusso-Japanese    War,    46 

p.,    10#    Leon  Tolstoi. 

Military  Drill  in  Schools,  8  p.,  5tf W.  Evans  Darby. 

Military    Training    for    School    Boys;    a 

Symposium,    40    p.,   5^ 

Monroe    Doctrine   and   the    International 

Court,    The,    16   p.,   5<t William  I.  Hull. 

'  Moral    Damage    of    War    to    the    School 

Child,  The,  8   p.,  5tf Rev.  Walter  Walsh. 

New  England  as  a   Factor  in   the  Peace 

Movement,  4  p.,  5# James  L.  Tryon. 

On  War  and  Peace,  20  p.,  lOtf Benjamin    Franklin. 

Organization     of     International     Justice, 

The,   40   p.,   10# James  Brown   Scott. 

Organized  Insanity  or  The  Hague,  12  p., 

54   George   W.    Nasmyth. 

Pacifist  Program  for  Preparedness,  8  p., 

5<f   Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague,  8  p.,  5# . . 

Pan  American   Union,  The,  4  p.,  5tf....    John  Barrett. 

Patriotic  Duty   Facing  the  Americas,   11 

p.,    Sif    Arthur   Deerin  (  all. 

Peace  of  Europe,  21   p.,  lOtf William  Penn. 
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LETTER  BOX 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  : 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  patriotism  as  "love  of  one's 
country,"  and  a  patriot  as  "one  who  loves  and  is  devoted  to 
his  native  country  and  its  welfare."  Are  these  definitions 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  designated?  A  patriot,  to  most  persons,  has 
the  limited  significance  of  a  man  who  is  ready,  or  even 
eager,  to  join  the  army  or  navy  in  time  of  war  and,  if 
necessary,  sacrifice  his  life  (or  become  a  more  or  less  help- 
less cripple)  in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  idea  that 
one  could  do  as  efficient  work  and  serve  his  country  as  well 
by  living  and  working  for  it  as  by  dying  or  becoming  a  help- 
less public  charge  would  appear  to  be  recognized  by  only  an 
insignificant  minority.  Why  are  these  words  not  more  often 
used  in  reference  to  other  activities  than  war?  Who  is  to 
blame  for  the  restricted  meaning  in  such  general  acceptance'.' 

The  best  patriot  is  one  who  strives  to  promote  his 
country's  interests  and  save  it  from  disaster ;  and  what 
disaster  is  greater  than  war  or  has  more  far-reaching  and 
sorrowful  consequences,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
to  individuals  and  economically  to  the  nation  as  a  whole? 
Is  it  not  time  that  tho  general  public  was  awakened  to  the 
understanding  that  the  highest  patriotism  consists  in 
endeavoring  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  one's  native 
land  or  chosen  abode,  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  by 
preventing  the  curse  of  war  from  blighting  it? 

General  John  F.  O'Ryan  goes  so  far  MS  to  say,  "I  would  be 
a  traitor  to  my  country  if  I  did  not  do  all  in  my  power  to 
abolish  war."  Has  not  the  time  come  now — today — for  the 
public  to  be  told  and  taught  that  the  generally  accepted  idea 
of  patriotism  must  give  way  to  a  different  one,  the  right 
one.  a  far  higher  and  more  inspiring  ideal,  one  that  will 
lead  away  from  the  horrors  and  destruction  of  warfare  and 
its  subsequent  distress  and  anguish  to  peace  and  prosperity 
for  every  one? 

To  prevent  the  curse  of  war  from  fastening  itself  again 
on  the  country  we  love,  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  work 
against  it  till  it  is  banished  from  the  earth.  All  are  needed 
in  this  great  work.  Youth  and  age  alike  can  share  in  it 
and  help  to  hasten  the  day  when  peace  and  good-will  shall 
reign ;  for  that  time  is  sure  and  inevitable ;  and,  whether 
the  force  that  will  bring  it  be  a  moral  or  an  economic  one, 
the  world  is  headed  for  universal  peace.  In  spite  of  its 
long,  sad  war  history,  the  change  is  coming,  the  end  of  war- 
fare is  at  hand,  and  the  era  of  peace  is  ahead.  In  the 
natural  process  of  events,  peace  is  bound  to  come — as  were 
public  schools  and  equal  suffrage.  It  may  be  retarded  by 
ignorance  and  stupidity ;  it  cannot  be  prevented.  Let  us. 
then,  each  and  every  one,  prove  ourselves  to  be  patriots  of 
the  highest  order  by  doing  what  we  can  in  the  joyful  task 
of  establishing  peace  upon  the  earth.  Let  us  help  to  hasten 
the  day  of  its  coming. 

LYDIA  G.  WENTWOBTH. 

BROOKLINE,  MASS..  ./«/?/,  1922. 


We  are  glad  to  print  this  self-explanatory  correspondence 
from  Mrs.  Mead. — THE  EDITOR. 

532  17th  St.  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  December  8,  1921. 
Hon.  ARTHUR  BALFOUR, 

DEAR  SIR:  I  write  to  ask  whether  Great  Britain  in  any 
way  invalidated  her  pledge  in  Article  12  of  the  Covenant 
when  the  World  Court  was  established  and  your  delegates 
at  Geneva  in  September  declared  that  they  would  not.  be 
under  any  obligations  to  send  justiciable  cases  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court. 

I  am  lecturing  on  foreign  relations  and  find  my  state- 
ments questioned,  as  I  have  held  that  all  the  fifty-one 
nations  in  the  League  are  still  bound  to  submit  all  differ- 
ences to  some  judicial  or  arbitral  body  or  to  the  Council 
before  going  to  war,  as  specified  in  Article  12. 

If  Great  Britain  abrogates  Article  12.  does  not  that  re- 
lease fifty  other  nations  in  the  League  from  the  same  obli- 
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ion  unless  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  use  the  new 
court? 

Yours  sincerely. 

I..  A.  MEAD. 

Vii-r-l'liiiiriiitiii  of  tin  \iitioniil  Council 
for  Limitation  of  .\nnnmi-ntx  mi>l 
i'liiiirini/ii  of  tin  I'i'iii-i-  Di'iinrtmcnt 
of  tin-  \iitioiinl  Cimnril  of  Wnincn. 


<Coj,y.| 


I'.iiiiisii   EMPIRE  DELEGATION.  FHANKI.IX  SIJTARE  HOTEL. 

WASIIIXUTO.V,  UW/i  Dei-ember,  1921. 

I  IKM:  MADAM  : 

I  ;ini  directed  liy  Mr.  Balfour  to  tliank  you  for  your  letter 
of  December  !>th  and  to  state  in  reply  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  snidest  ion  that  Great  Britain's  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  a  c<inipulsory  jurisdiction  for  the  Perma- 
nent  Court  of  International  Justice  was  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent with  her  undertakings  in  virtue  of  Article  lli  of  the 
Covenant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Covenant  which  in  any 
way  hinds  the  parties  thereto  to  accept  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  the  terms  of  Article  13  are 
inconsistent  with  any  such  idea.  It  has  always  been  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  jurisdiction, 
that  the  provision  for  such  jurisdiction  in  the  original 
draft  constitution  of  the  court  went  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  Covenant,  and  the  fact  that  many  powers  have  not 
accepted  a  compulsory  jurisdiction  for  the  court  leaves  the 
position  under  the  Covenant  precisely  as  it  was.  There  is. 
tnerefore.  no  question  of  any  "abrogation"  by  Great  Britain 
of  Article  11'. 

Yours  sincerely. 

XAIMCE   PETERSON. 

Mrs.  I.ucia  A.  Mead. 

DISARMAMENT 

The  hornns  of  the  great  war.  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  the  misery  and  disorder  that  have  followed 
in  its  wake  the  world  over,  are  fast  changing,  in  universal 
public  opinion,  the  old  thesis  that  warfare  is  a  necessary 
part  of  human  civilization:  anil  nations  are  getting  to 
realixe  that  mutual  understanding  and  good-will,  if  the 
world  is  to  be  saved  from  anarchy  and  chaos  and  another 
drenching  of  blood,  must  soon  supplant  the  brutal  force  of 
arms. 

When  one  tries  to  realixe  the  complexity  of  mankind  and 
its  multiple  forms  of  civilization,  with  its  millions  of  in- 
dividuals all  living  in  as  many  worlds,  as  it  were,  as  there 
are  people  in  it — that  is.  according  to  each  one's  ]>ersonal 
conceptions  and  ideals,  though  all  existing  on  the  selfsame 
planet  and  all  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  and 
with  each  group  or  nation  making  this  or  that  claim  in 
their  behalf-  where  can  one  start,  in  the  resultant  psycho- 
logic labyrinth,  to  make  premises  and  deductions? 

There  stand,  however,  amidst  this  bewildering  accumula- 
tion of  human  activities,  knowledge,  and  learning,  some 
plain,  palpable  truths,  whose  shape  and  form  no  school  of 
philosophy  ran  alter  or  destroy:  and  we  shall  confine  our 
efforts  in  this  brief  article  to  the  simple  and  all-important 
question.  "Who  wants  war?" 

Is  it  the  mother  who.  with  tearful  eyes  ami  soul  unmoved 
by  the  martial  strains  of  trumi>et  and  drum,  bids  her  son 
good-bye,  her  heart  overflowing  with  anxiety  and  forebod- 
ing for  his  welfare?  Is  it  the  mother  who  reads  her  son's 
name  in  the  casualty  list,  and  thereafter  recalls  him  always 
with  a  halo  about  his  head,  suddenly  finding  herself  forever 
grief-stricken  and  beyond  the  pale  of  all  human  consola- 
tion'.- Is  it  the  wife  and  family  who  are  forced  to  go 
through  the  same  bitter  experiences,  only  in  a  more  inten- 
sified way.  if  that  be  possible,  on  account  of  their  more  inti- 
mate relationship?  Or  is  it  those  who.  during  the  war 
and  after  it.  have  to  go  through  unspeakable  misery  and 
want,  and  whose  suffering  often  exceeds  that  of  the  men 
at  the  tiring  line?  Finally,  is  it  the  heroes — all  honor  to 
them — brave  sons  and  fathers,  who  die  on  the  battlefield 


with  a  last  sad  mental  glimpse  of  home  and  their  clear 
ones?  To  say  nothing  of  the  horrible  fate  of  all  the  maimed 
and  wounded. 

<)  no!  you  will  say:  it  could  never  be  any  of  these! 

Who  is  it.  then,  that  want  war?  Don't  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  families  constitute  the  entirety  of  any  nation, 
whether  French,  German,  or  English?  And  were  not  prac- 
tically all  the  families  of  those  foremost  nations  involved 
In  the  World  War?  Surely,  then,  it  must  be  people  in  this 
category  of  relationship  that  want  war — and  that  contrive 
to  make  war  on  other  nations. 

Kind  reader,  the  world  knows  well  who  plots  wars;  that 
has  been  demonstrated  too  often.  And  this  sort  of  ques- 
tioning is  just  to  show  in  what  small  minority  they  must 
l>e  that  want  the  maintenance  of  the  instruments  of  war- 
fare! 


WEST  POINT.  XEBR. 


ARNOLD   S.   MISKREX. 


18  Kl.AKASTHASSE.  ESSEX,  GERMANY.   April   S.    lil^l'. 

EDITOR  OF  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

DKAR  SIR  :  At  length  I  find  some  leisure  time  to  thank 
you  heartily  for  your  announcing  to  me  a  few  months  ago 
that  you  have  placed  me.  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Mary  X. 
Chase,  on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  complimentary  copies 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
your  magazine  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  subscribe  for 
it.  being  obliged  to  live  with  150  pounds  (1  pound  equals 
:;IHI  marks)  of  annual  salary,  and  that  with  fourteen  years 
of  service  and  with  a  university  degree.  But  this  is  our 
very  state  of  living  in  Germany  now.  Our  enemies — i.  r., 
chiefly  France- -continue  commanding  new  taxes,  but  where 
take  them?  Our  country  is  getting  poorer  and  poorer, 
though  it  might  not  seem  so  to  foreigners.  It  is  really  a 
pity  that  all  the  money  which  was  already  paid  to  France 
is  not  used  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  wasted  territories, 
but  for  the  ambitious  plans  of  France  for  a  hegemony  over 
Kin-ope.  How  can  England  and  America  give  their  aid  to 
such  a  policy?  That  is  what  we  are  obliged  to  ask  our- 
selves. How  can  such  horrible  sums  of  money,  drawn  from 
the  industry  of  our  workmen  and  the  small  revenue  of  our 
officials,  only  serve  to  allow  France  to  keep  up  the  strongest 
army  in  the  world,  where  there  is  no  need  whatever,  and 
to  subdue  a  people  of  high  qualities,  with  nearly  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants?  Every  common  soldier  of  France 
costs  our  empire  more  than  a  minister's  salary!  And  all 
this  army  and  the  great  number  of  commissioners  absorb  all 
the  billions  are  extremely  unproductive,  as  they  serve  only 
political  aims,  and  prevent  the  economical  reconstruction  of 
the  world. 

I  dare  say  Germany  would  be  one  of  the  most  pacific 
countries,  if  there  was  a  real  will  of  pacification  from  the 
side  of  our  former  enemies.  How  gladly  did  Germany 
accept  the  message  of  Wilson,  the  fourteen  points!  Let 
them  take  away  their  armies  and  reduce  them  as  we  did, 
and  let  all  the  world  work  together  to  bring  back  real  peace 
and  economic  reconstruction  and  social  understanding,  and 
you  will  see  Germany  in  the  first  rank.  The  ideas  of  an 
"eternal  peace"  have  been  known  in  Germany  these  hundred 
years,  our  well-known  philosopher,  Kant,  having  published 
a  small  book  about  it.  but  they  were  darkened  by  the  big 
armaments  of  the  last  half  century.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
they  seemed  to  have  won  ground  again  on  the  basis  of 
Wilson's  message,  but  they  disappeared  in  the  same  degree 
as  Wilson  was  pushed  back  by  the  subtle  and  artful  Euro- 
pean advocates.  And  now  the  pacifists  in  Germany  have  no 
easy  standpoint,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  behavior  of 
France.  Great  masses  of  the  people,  however,  among  them 
nearly  all  the  workers,  are  absolute  pacifists.  But  all  our 
people,  |  think,  would  work  for  the  new  ideals  if  there 
should  arise.-  one  day  signs  of  real  good  will  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

And  now  let  me  thank  you  once  more  for  your  kindly 
sending  me  your  magazine. 
Very  truly  yours. 

3.  LUDWIG  ROHRSHEIM,  PH.  D. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

MY  MEMORIES  OF  EIGHTY  YEARS.     By   r/i«H/icc.//    I/.  />r/«-ir. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Pp.  1-409.  $4.00. 
Few  Americans  are  in  position,  because  of  the  richness  and 
breadth  of  their  experience  in  public  life,  to  present  a  more 
adequate  panoramic  view  of  events  and  personalities  in 
American  history  since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  than  Mr. 
Depew. 

He  has  known  personally  the  c'lief  leaders  in  finance, 
politics,  and  statesmanship,  from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  War- 
ren G.  Harding.  He  has  here  related  many  interesting  mem- 
ories of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Greeley,  Hayes.  Garlield.  Cleveland. 
McKinley.  Roosevelt,  and  others.  His  has  been  an  unusual 
life  in  it's  contact  with  men  who  have  molded  the  nation,  and 
he  has  revealed  in  an  engaging  style  the  impress  made  upon 
his  active  mind  by  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  period  in 
which  he  himself  took  so  large  a  part. 

Moreover,  he  has  brought  to  his  task  a  rare  combination 
of  the  seasoned  judgment  of  an  elder  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  youth:  for  it  is  true,  as  his  platform  performances  in  late 
national  conventions  of  the  Republican  Party  have  demon- 
strated, that  Mr.  Depew's  heart  has  never  grown  old.  Run- 
ning through  the  pages  of  this  book  is  no  tired  philosophy 
on  the  vanities  of  life;  no  unpleasant  cynicism;  not  even  the 
tendency  to  preachments  common  to  the  elders.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  zest,  and  hope,  and  faith  in  men  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  land. 

His  comments  on  the  great  men  and  great  events  of  the 
long  period  in  which  he  was  active  in  politics  are,  therefore, 
replete  with  enjoyment.  They  are  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  growing  literature  of  personal  experience  that  seems 
likely  to  add  so  greatly  to  the  fund  of  information  from 
which  the  historian  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  current 
reader  of  the  present,  will  measure  the  events  of  the  last 
generation  or  so — a  measurement,  by  the  way,  that  is  likely 
to  be  far  more  accurate  than  those  which  perforce  have  been 
made  in  other  times  from  more  rigid  and  formal  documents. 
Of  course,  there  is  in  Mr.  Depew's  work,  as  in  many  an- 
other such  work— notably  that  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat.  now 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Eveninti  / W— a  very  discernible 
disposition  to  see  himself  as  a  central  figure. 

Thus,  one  gathers  that  he  said  the  final  word  to  Senator 
Platt  that  led  to  the  nomination  of  Roosevelt  for  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  convinced  Senator  Platt,  who  did  not  like 
Roosevelt,  that  he  should  be  nominated.  Again,  one  gathers 
that  it  was  due  largely  to  the  long-headedness  and  adroit- 
ness of  Mr.  Depew  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  at  the  Philadelphia  convention.  And  one 
easily  sees  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  been  nominated  and 
elected  governor,  he  would  not  have  been  nominated  and 
elected  Vice-President;  and  if  he  had  not  been  put  in  the 
Vice-President's  chair,  to  pass  into  the  White  House  after 
the  assassination  of  McKinley,  he  might  well  have  never 
reached  the  White  House — and  there  you  are! 

But  these  little  self-appreciations  should  not  prejudice  one 
against  the  book.  Quien  sabcf  Maybe  Mr.  Depew  had  as 
much  to  do  with  those  pregnant  happenings  as  he  thinks  he- 
had.  And  anyway  it  is  a  most  readable  book.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  his  chapter  on  that  brilliant  and  towering  "turkey- 
cock,"  Roscoe  Conkling.  Seldom  will  we  find  a  more  hu- 
manly interesting  set  of  pages.  Mr.  Depew  and  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  became  enemies.  Mr.  Conkling  was  the  active  force  in 
the  enmity.  Mr.  Depew  pretends  he  does  not  know  what 
caused  Mr.  Conkling  to  turn  on  him.  It  is  evident  that  he 
thinks  it  was  because  on  one  occasion  he.  Depew.  the  story- 
telling, humorous  platform  performer,  held  a  crowd  away 
from  Conkling,  the  great  and  dignified  orator.  But,  for  all 
that,  there  is  an  essential  fairness  and  kindness  as  well  as 
a  sure  understanding  in  the  Conkling  chapter  that  makes  it 
worth  while.  And  it  is  but  typical  of  the  pages  that  deal 
with  Grant  and  Roosevelt,  with  McKinley  and  Platt.  and 
with  all  the  other  notables  of  yesterday. 

PEACEMAKERS.  BLESSED  AND  OTHERWISE.    By  Ida  M.  Turin-It. 
The  Macmillaii  Co.,  New  York.     Pp.  1-227.     $1.60. 

This  is  a  charming  and  stimulating  little  collection  of 
what  Miss  Tarbell  calls  her  "observations,  reflections,  and 


irritations"  at  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament.  She  says  they  do  not  pretend  to  lie  an  ade- 
quate review  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  but  just  what 
she  states  them  to  be.  and  she  explains  that  they  were  set 
down  each  week  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  conference 
and  published  by  a  syndicate  practically  as  they  appear  in 
the  book. 

In  all  the  large  number  of  publicists  of  high  and  low  de- 
cree who  "covered"  the  Washington  Conference,  there  wen- 
few  more  faithful  in  work  and  more  independent  in  thought, 
and  few  Shrewder  in  a  gentle,  rather  whimsical  way  than 
Miss  Tarbell;  so  it  follows  that  when  she  puts  on  paper  the 
thoughts  that  came  to  her.  in  careful  moments  and  in  light 
moments,  the  result  is  valuable.  Many  will  differ  from  her 
conclusions  on  this  or  that.  Her  background  was  one  of 
approval  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  of  The  Hague 

, ventions.    and    she    thinks    "the    present    conference    has 

boldly  and  nobly  attempted  to  do  in  a  limited  field  something 
of  what  the  Paris  Conference  attempted  to  do  for  the  whole 
world."  There  will  be  those  who  will  not  agree  with  reason- 
ings having  that  background:  but  let  them  not  thrust  aside 
this  little  volume  on  that  account. 

For  Miss  Tarbell,  friend  of  France,  writes  such  things  as 
this  in  describing  the  Briand  speech  before  the  conference: 
"All  his  powerful  oratory,  his  wealth  of  emotional  gesture, 
upraised  arms,  tossed  black  locks,  rolling  head,  tortured  fea- 
tures— all  these  M.  Briand  brought  into  play  in  his  efforts  to 
arouse  the  conference  to  share  the  fears  of  France.  He 
could  not  do  it.  He  was  talking  to  people  as  well  informed 
as  himself  on  the  actual  facts  in  Europe,  but  people  who  are 
not  interpreting  those  facts  in  the  way  that  the  French  do." 
And  again:  "It  was  always  a  joy  to  see  Mr.  Hughes  when 
he  was  righteously  indignant,  and  he  certainly  was  so  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  2f>.  He  lunged  at  once  at  the  report 
of  the  break  between  himself  and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  state- 
ment had  no  basis  but  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  It 
was  unjust  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  had  been  co-operative  from 
the  start.  .  .  .  There  had  been  no  clashes  in  committee. 
no  quarrels.  ...  It  was  a  fine,  generous,  convincing 
answer  to  the  ugly  rumors,  and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that 
you  believed  Mr.  Hughes.  You  knew  that  he  was  not  lying 
to  you." 

Still  again,  hearing  in  mind  that  Miss  Tarbell  is  a  League 
of  Nations  advocate,  enjoy  this  little  sidelight  on  Senator 
Lodge,  making  the  famous  speech  in  presenting  the  Four- 
Power  Pact  in  which  he  waxed  poetical  about  the  Islands  of 
the  South  Seas:  "Article  X  read  by  Henry  Cabot  Lod:_'o : 
Was  the  dramatist  for  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  also  a  great  satirist?  Surely  you  must  search 
far  in  American  history  to  find  another  scene  so  full  of 
irony;  .  .  .  but  I  was  incapacitated  for  appreciating  his 
eloquence,  for  all  I  could  see  was  the  United  States  climbing 
into  the  League  of  Nations  through  the  pantry  window  while 
Senator  Lodge  held  up  the  sash." 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  WORLD  PEACE.  By  the  Ilan.  \cir- 
ton  W.  Roiccll,  K.  C.,  LL.D.  Oxford  University  Press. 
American  Branch.  Pp.  i-xxiii.  1-307.  Preface,  table  of 
contents,  and  appendices.  $.'!..~>U 

A  series  of  able  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Uowell  in  last 
November  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  under  the  Burwash 
Lectureship,  Victoria  College,  has  been  put  into  an  attrac- 
tively printed  and  bound  volume,  substantially  as  they  wen- 
delivered.  They  are  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  current 
discussion  of  international  affairs.  Mr.  Uowell  has  been 
conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  has 
attracted  general  attention  among  those  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  work  of  the  League.  He  is  a  believer  in  the 
League  without  being  led  to  discount  other  efforts  for  peace 
and  law  in  the  world,  such  as  the  Washington  Conference. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  deals 
with  international  co-operation  and  world  peace,  with  chap- 
ters on  the  League  in  history  and  the  achievements  of  the 
League.  The  second  part  has  to  do  with  the  British  Empire 
and  world  peace,  and  is  divided  into  four  interesting  chap- 
ters. The  other  two  parts  deal  respectively  with  Canada  and 
world  peace  and  with  the  church  and  world  peace.  Included 
in  the  appendices  are  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Naval  Treaty,  and  the  Four-Power  Treaty. 
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TWBNTY  CENTl 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world  : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  In  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  In  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,  in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague ;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying  international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes ;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council : 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stated  periods. 

V.  To  empower   the  Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees  for  the  performance  of  such  duties  as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position  wherever   feasible  and   practicable,   in   their  own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of  Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add  to  its  members,  to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of   a    non-justiciable   character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,   to  submit  them  to  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up  an   international   court   of   justice   with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct  access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law  for   the  decision   of  all  questions  involving  its  prin- 
ciples,  and   outwardly   to   apply    international   law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international  obligations  and  duties,  as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives ; 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective:  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
ilircrgent  riews  of  the  thoiisands  of  members  of  the 
.1  merican  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  (lie  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

THIS  SOCIETY 

T  \  THEM!  income  tax  returns,  suliscrik'rs  in  the  work 
•*-  of  the  American  Peace  Society  are  entitled  to  deduct 
from  their  gross  incomes  the  amounts  of  their  gifts  to' 
this  Society.  This  will  interest  not  only  those  who  are 
planning  to  give  at  some  future  time,  it  applies  to  all 
who  have  given  at  any  time  since  1917.  Details  are  set 
forth  in  the  editorial,  "Of  Importance  to  Our  Donors." 


T?VEI;Y  subscriber  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  in- 
•*-'  vited  to  criticise  this  magazine  and  its  policies.  Of 
course,  it  gets  us  nowhere  simply  to  call  us  ''old  fash- 
ioned." "lacking  in  the  newer  thought  and  the  brighter 
courage."  It  illuminates  little  darkness  to  accuse  us  of 
"evading  the  crucial  economic  issues  which  are  the  real 
causes  of  war.  the  insolence  of  mammon,  the  lusts  of 
big  business."  "I  withdraw  my  subscription  because  of 
your  attitude  toward  the  League  of  Nations,''  that 
grieves  us  in  two  particulars — a  perfectly  good  subscrip- 
tion has  been  lost,  and  we  have  not  been  shown  the  con- 
tent of  our  fault.  Reasoned  criticisms  based  upon 
facts — our  columns  are  open  to  all  such,  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  For  such  criticisms,  if  they  are 
worth  it.  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  will  be  glad  to  pay  in 
real  money;  not  much,  but  some.  No  sensitiveness-  to 
criticism  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  job  of 
promoting  peace  between  nations. 


E 


CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HELP 
EUROPE? 

UROPE  needs  help.  Conditions  there  are  going  rap- 
idly from  bad  to  worse.  Whether  or  not  the  war- 
time Premier  of  France,  M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  was 
quoted  correctly  in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  sentiments  are  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth  in  that  dispatch  of  September  14. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  his  speeches  in  America 
he  purposes  to  be  friendly,  but  frank.  But  he  will  stick 
to  one  main  fact,  "namely,  that  America  has  not  stood 
by  her  allies  in  the  peace  as  she  did  during  the  war,  and 
that  she  was  wrong  in  quitting  them.  If  America 
doesn't  wake  up,  she  will  soon  be  in  the  same  mess  as 
Europe,  and  very  shortly  at  that.  We  had  to  do  all 
sorts  of  things  to  please  people  in  fashioning  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  and  it  is  time  that  some  of  the  ignorance 
concerning  the  treaty  were  removed."  Every  one  in 
Europe  seems  to  be  looking  to  America  for  help.  Fre- 
quently the  question  is  asked.  Why  has  America  for- 
saken u-  :- 

Of  course,  America  has  helped  Europe.  We  do  not 
refer  to  our  participation  in  the  war,  involving  our  loan 
of  eleven  billion  dollars.  We  have  given  over  $700.- 
000,000  worth  of  supplies,  $50,000,000  worth  of  flour 
to  Poland  and  other  peoples,  $20,000,000  in  food  to 
Russia,  notwithstanding  our  loan  of  $187,000,000  to 
the  Kereusky  Government,  neither  the  principal  nor  the 
interest  upon  which  arouses  any  hope  in  America.  Over 
four  billion  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  have  been  given 
by  private  agencies  for  the  relief  of  Europe,  and  the 
relief  is  going  on  increasingly.  True,  Great  Britain  has 
just  made  a  payment  of  $50,000,000  interest  on  a  debt 
of  $4,16(5,300,000 ;  but  France  owes  America  more  than 
$400,000,000  interest  on  her  debt  of  $2,950,800,000; 
Italy  over  $200,000,000  in  interest  upon  her  debt  to  us 
of  $1,648,000,000,  and  Belgium  owes  us  in  interest  over 
*42. 700,000  upon  her  debt  of  $347,700,000.  Evidently, 
we  have  been  doing  things  for  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  little  .sign  that  Europeans 
are  doing  anything  for  Europe.  Pursuit  of  selfish  in- 
terests is  there  a  plenty.  Every  nation,  old  and  new, 
lias  its  policy  for  its  own  aggrandizement.  It  is  no  Eu- 
ropean policy.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is  there  any  vision 
of  Europe's  permanent  interests.  Most  of  the  European 
nations  are  bankrupt  not  only  financially,  but  in  policy. 
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Seeds  of  future  wars  have  been  sown  broadcast.  The 
political  and  economic  troubles  are  too  much  for  the 
brains  of  Europe.  Prejudice  and  fear  dominate  the 
situations  generally.  Greed  broods  over  it  all. 

One  factor  in  the  situation  is  illustrative;  that  is  oil. 
Western  European  interests  in  the  Near  East  are  largely 
oil.  When  the  Russians  discovered  oil  in  Baku,  trouble 
between  Armenians  and  Turks  began.  When  the  oil 
fields  were  opened  up  in  Adana,  the  trouble  between  the 
Turks  and  Armenians  increased.  England's  prime  in- 
terest in  Mesopotamia  and  Macedonia,  France's  interest 
in  Syria,  is  oil.  If  the  western  European  powers  had 
interfered  in  no  way  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  in  our 
humble  judgment  there  would  have  been  no  war  be- 
tween these  peoples.  The  commercial  activities  of  the 
promoter,  especially  the  oil  promoter,  have  stirred  up  a 
mare's  nest  in  the  Levant.  Even  America  is  getting  her 
fingers  into  the  oil  possibilities  of  Persia  and  Baku. 
Oil,  greed,  concessions,  followed  by  politics  and  propa- 
ganda, have  ended  in  a  Greek  ambition  encouraged  by 
England's  promises,  and  a  Turkish  new  nationalism 
backed  by  Italian  and  French  interests,  with  the  result 
that  Smyrna  is  destroyed,  the  Turk  is  back  in  Europe, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Continent  burns.  Oil  is  being 
added  to  the  flames. 

Out  of  all  this,  there  is  a  real  danger  arising  in  Eu- 
rope. This  danger  is  the  additional  strain  upon  the 
bonds  uniting  France  and  England.  With  the  British 
fleet  off  the  ^Egean,  and  the  French  fleet,  such  as  it  is, 
off  Toulon,  there  is  within  the  growing  bitterness  be- 
tween these  two  allies  the  ominous  possibilities  of  an- 
other Trafalgar.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  the  re- 
lations between  England  and  France  are  grievous.  The 
conditions  elsewhere  in  Europe  are  disquieting ;  the  feel- 
ing between  Italy  and  the  Little  Entente,  between  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  between  Jugoslavia  and  Bulgaria, 
between  Germany  and  France,  between  Eussia  and  Po- 
land— all  have  the  makings  of  war.  But  France  and 
England !  Who  three  years  ago  could  have  foreseen  the 
possibilities  of  war  between  these  co-operating  powers? 

In  such  a  situation  the  United  States  is  asked  to 
help.  One  suggestion  is  that  we  cancel  the  debts  owed 
by  European  governments  to  us.  In  our  judgment,  such 
a  step  would  be  unwise.  In  the  first  place,  England 
would  not  consent  to  such  a  cancellation.  England 
proudly  proposes  to  pay  up.  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  no  evidence  that,  being  released  from  these  obli- 
gations, the  preparations  for  war  in  Europe  would  not 
increase.  But,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  be  of  no 
service  to  the  self-respect  of  European  nations. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  United  States  might  well 
call  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  economic 


difficulties  in  Europe.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
such  conferences — at  Brussels,  at  Genoa,  and  at  The 
Hague.  These  have  failed.  Practically  all  of  the  Eu- 
ropean States  are  represented  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
Evidently  the  job  is  too  big  for  that  body.  But  there 
is  one  sufficient  reason  why  the  United  States  is  not  in 
position  to  call  a  conference  of  nations.  It  called  a  con- 
ference a  year  ago.  The  conference  met  in  Washington. 
Certain  treaties  were  agreed  upon.  These  treaties  have 
been  returned  to  the  various  nations  for  ratification. 
Neither  France  nor  Italy  has  ratified  those  treaties. 
Manifestly,  the  United  States  is  in  no  position  to  call 
another  conference  of  the  nations  at  this  time. 

Can  the  United  States  help  Europe?  There  is  no 
Europe.  On  the  Continent  of  what  was  Europe  there 
are  many  States  primarily  concerned  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
"right  of  self-determination."  That  is  Europe.  No 
one  can  treat  with  Europe.  So  far  as  any  plan  to  treat 
with  Europe  is  concerned,  Europe  simply  does  not  exist. 
The  United  States  can  deal  with  one  of  the  European 
powers;  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  deal  with  a 
group  unless  it  be  with  the  Little  Entente.  Realities 
are  often  embarrassing;  they  are  especially  so  just  now 
to  the  United  States. 

The  bankruptcy  of  European  statesmen,  illustrated 
by  the  breakdown  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  has 
ended  in  nothing  but  uncertainty.  The  various  treaties 
following  the  war  have  been  found  to  be  unworkable. 
No  one  rises  to  point  the  way.  The  treaties  will  have  to 
be  revised.  They  are  undergoing  a  process  of  revision. 
But  before  the  United  States  can  be  of  any  service  to 
Europe,  there  must  be  a  revision  in  another  field — that 
is,  in  the  realm  of  the  European  spirit.  If  the  Euro- 
pean nations  can  agree  long  enough  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  arbitrator,  then  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  distance  from  European  fields  and  its  de- 
tachment for  the  most  part  from  selfish  interests,  may 
be  able  to  serve  in  an  effort  to  bring  Europe  into  some 
form  of  order. 

A  world  conference  there  must  be;  but  the  United 
States  cannot  call  it  now.  Economic  relief  is  an  imme- 
diate demand.  The  United  States  cannot  cancel  the 
debts.  The  reconstruction  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of 
policy.  The  United  States  cannot  dictate  the  policy. 
The  United  States  might  act  as  a  referee.  We  wonder 
if  Europe  would  welcome  us  in  that  capacity. 

There  is  much  unthinking  talk  of  our  duty  to  Eu- 
rope. There  are  most  unjust  charges  hurled  against  us. 
The  United  States  has  helped  Europe,  and  is  helping 
Europeans,  and  will  continue  to  help  them.  But  just 
now  only  our  dollars  seem  available.  American  ideals 
are  as  a  closed  book  to  them  who  walk  in  Europe. 
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AS  TO  THE  EUROPEANiJHATREDSKOF 
AMERICANS 

"t?  UKOPE  bates  America."    That  is  the  familiar  say- 
M-J    ing.     "Every  European  hotel-keeper,  tradesman, 
custom  official,  cab-driver  is  out  to  skin  the  American." 
That  seems  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  much  common  talk. 
The  Editor  of  this  paper  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Europe.    He  has  spent  considerable  time  in  England, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Jugo- 
slavia, Italy,  and  France.    He  has  seen  nothing  to  war- 
rant  any  of  these   characterizations   of   the   European 
attitude  toward  Americans.     Quite  the  contrary.     He 
lived  at  an  excellent,  quiet  hotel,  purely  English  in  its 
quality,    within    five    minutes    of    Westminster    Abbey, 
where  his  room  and  three  meals,  including  all  service, 
cost  him  less  than  $4.00  a  day.     In  Holland,  where  the 
exchange  is  normal,  he  received  the  same  service  in  a 
similar  hotel  at  The  Hague  for  just  $4.00  a  day.     This 
included  a  tax  of  15  per  cent  to  cover  what  we  ordinarily 
call  "tips,"  this  amount  being  a  part  of  the  bill.     The 
rates  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  Brussels,  are  fixed,  the  price 
of  the  room  being  conspicuously  posted.    The  rate  was 
reasonable.     At  a  first-class  hotel  in  Cologne,  with  a 
room  under  the  shadows  of  the  spires  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  rate  was  much  cheaper.     All  traveling  in  Germany, 
including  the  trip  on  the  Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Mainz, 
is  unbelievably  cheap.     In  Munich  there  is  a  tax  of  45 
per  cent  on  one's  hotel  bill ;  but  even  with  this  the  rates 
are  about  half  what  they  would  be  in  an  American  city. 
An   experience   in   Munich   tells   its   own    story.     The 
Editor  had  telegraphed  to  one  of  the  well-known  hotels 
of  that  city  for  a  room.    When  he  arrived,  late  at  night, 
he  found  that  they  had  received  his  telegram,  but  that 
the  crowd  bound  for  Oberammergau  had  been  so  great 
that  no  room  could  be  reserved.     The  manager,  how- 
ever, had  waiting  a  young  man  who  had  one  or  two 
rooms  which  he,  the  manager,  thought  would  be  satis- 
factory.    The  young  man  took  charge  of  the  Editor's 
luggage,  escorted  him  to  his  home,  and  received  him  as 
a  member  of  his  own  family.     No  guest  in  a  private 
family  was  ever  more  carefully  looked  out  for.     When 
the  Editor  wished  to  leave  for  Oberammergau  the  young 
man  insisted  upon  carrying  his  luggage  to  the  station 
in  advance,  looked  out  for  his  reservations,  and  attended 
to  his  every  need.     It  was  the  Editor's  plan  upon  re- 
turning from   Oberammergau  to  Munich   to  leave  for 
Vienna.     He  wished,  therefore,  to  have  reservations  en- 
gaged in  advance.     He  left  with  his  young  Bavarian 
friend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase the  tickets  and  engage  the  reservations.    When  he 
arrived  again  in  Munich  the  young  man  had  left  no 


stone  unturned  to  attend  to  his  every  want.  Every  cent 
of  the  money  was  most  punctiliously  accounted  for. 
The  Editor's  train  for  Vienna  was  due  to  leave  early 
the  next  morning.  The  young  man  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing the  luggage  ready,  so  that  he  could  take  it  at  a  very 
early  hour,  sufficiently  in  advance,  to  the  station  that 
he  might  engage  a  seat,  the  trains  at  that  season  being 
unusually  crowded.  When  the  Editor  arrived  at  the 
station,  there  was  the  young  man,  smiling  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  said  that  he  had  placed  the  grips  in  such  a 
way  that  the  reservations  would  be  unquestioned.  When, 
however,  they  arrived  at  the  train  a  rather  large  German 
had  taken  the  seat.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of 
the  young  man  the  heavy  German  persisted,  the  Editor 
meanwhile  sitting  on  his  satchel  in  the  corridor.  The 
young  man's  disappointment  took  on  the  form  of  rage, 
which  expressed  itself  with  great  definiteness  to  the 
squatter,  but  without  avail.  The  Editor  never  will  for- 
get the  agony  of  that  young  man.  After  the  train  had 
started,  the  large  German  who  had  insisted  upon  his 
right  arose  gracefully  and  explained  that  he  wished  the 
Editor  to  take  his  seat;  that  he,  the  German,  had  in- 
sisted upon  teaching  the  young  man  that  he  had  not 
gone  about  the  business  in  exactly  the  right  way;  that 
he  was  sure  he  could  find  a  seat  elsewhere,  and  no  ex- 
postulation on  the  part  of  the  Editor  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  retain  his  seat. 

The  rate  for  two  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Bristol,  in 
Vienna,  was  unbelievable.  It  was  200,000  kronen  a  day. 
Before  the  war  men  often  retired  on  100,000  kronen,  at 
that  time  equivalent  to  about  $20,000.  Here  were  two 
rooms  the  price  of  which  was  200,000  kronen  a  day, 
$50,000  before  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the  Editor's 
visit,  late  in  August,  it  amounted  in  American  money 
to  nearly  $3.00  a  day. 

It  may  not  be  just  to  take  the  experiences  in  Vienna, 
Budapest,  and  Belgrade  as  typical,  for  the  Editor's 
party  was  made  up  largely  of  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  Naturally  unusual  deference  might 
be  expected  to  be  paid  to  such  official  persons.  But  the 
rates  and  treatment  of  the  Editor  in  his  private  capacity 
in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Paris  left  nothing  but  pleas- 
antest  memories.  In  short,  the  Editor  saw  nothing  of 
anything  like  hatred  for  Americans  nor  ariv  evidences 
of  unjust  overcharges.  He  heard  of  some  Americans 
who  had  unpleasant  experiences  in  certain  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  he  gathered  the  impression  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  probably  largely  themselves  to  blame.  There 
are  certain  Americans,  unfamiliar  with  any  language 
other  than  their  own,  who  seem  to  consider  it  a  personal 
grievance  if  some  Frenchman,  German,  or  Italian  fails 
to  understand  them;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such 
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Frenchman,  German,  or  Italian  talks  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  cannot  understand.  Sometimes  such 
Americans  are  angered  to  the  point  of  forceful  and 
blustery  talk.  The  Editor  learned  of  one  crowd  of 
rather  loud  Americans  who  flatly  made  it  known  in 
Oberammergau  that  they  hated  everything  German.  He 
did  hear  one  German  remark  that  he  thought  such 
Americans  might  better  stay  at  homo.  With  this  the 
Editor  was  inclined  to  agree. 


OF  IMPORTANCE  TO  OUR  DONORS 
A  GOVERNMENT  RULING 

ANTMBKK  of  donors  to  the  American  Peace  Society 
have  notified  us  that  their  contributions  to  our 
work  have  not  been  deducted  from  their  gross  income. 
as  set  forth  in  their  income-tax  returns.  We  therefore 
employed  the  National  Tax  Service  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington to  present  our  case  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  to  ask  for  a  reversal  of  the  ruling  in  such  cases. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  government  holds  that 
the  American  Peace  Society  is  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  for  that 
reason  it  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  therefore 
contributions  by  individuals  to  the  American  Peace 
Society  are  deductible  from  the  gross  income  of  such 
donors,  and  that  this  applies  to  all  gifts  which  have  been 
made  to  this  Society  subsequent  to  1917. 

We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  our  donors  will 
wish  to  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  the  rebates  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  self-explanatory  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
relating  to  this  matter  follows : 

OCTOBER  10.  1922. 

National   'I'n.r  Service  Bureau,  328-336  Woodward  linilding. 
Washington,  D.  G. 

SIRS:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  July  6.  1922. 
with  articles  of  incorporation  and  other  documents,  in  sup- 
port of  the  claim  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  Suite  612- 
614.  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  exemption 
from  taxation  under  the  provisions  of  section  231  (6)  of 
the  revenue  acts  of  1918  and  1921,  and  particularly  as  to 
whether  contributions  to  said  Society  are  deductible  in  the 
individual  returns  of  donors  in  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  section  214  ( a  )  ( 11 )  of  the  same  acts. 

An  examination  of  the  evidence  referred  to  shows  that 
the  Society  in  question  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  February  24,  1848.  The 
Society  is  authorized  (Revised  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
1902)  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.00  with- 
out any  change  in  its  charter.  The  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  under  the  management  and  control  of  a  board  of 
directors. 

Article  1 1  of  the  constitution  provides  that  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  shall  be: 


"To  promote  permanent  international  peace,  to  educate 
and  organize  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  differences,  and  t<i  advance  in  every 
proper  way  the  general  use  of  conciliation,  arbitration,  judi- 
cial methods,  and  other  peaceful  means  of  avoiding  and  ad- 
justing such  differences." 

Article  III  provides  that  this  Society  shall  include  all 
persons,  societies,  and  organizations  in  the  United  States 
interested  in  promoting  the  cause  of  international  peace 
that  may  associate  themselves  with  it  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Membership  is  denned 
as  of  six  classes,  viz:  annual,  sustaining,  contributing,  life, 
institutional,  and  honorary. 

In  the  request  for  ruling  there  appears  a  statement  as 
follows : 

"The  American  Peace  Society  was  incorporated  in  1848, 
with  the  sole  object  of  promoting  universal  peace.  Its 
activities  and  organization  are  further  explained  in  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws,  adopted  May  2C,  1922.  Though  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  have  changed  from  time  to  time, 
no  change  has  been  made  in  its  fundamental  purpose  and 
provisions.  Its  revenue  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
voluntary  contributions  and  from  investments  in  securities 
purchased  with  contributions.  The  income  is  spent  in  carry- 
ing out.  the  purpose  of  the  Society,  which  is  the  spread  of 
the  peace  sentiment  among  the  general  public,  and  is  done 
through  the  medium  of  a  monthly  publication  known  as  the 
i  AIIVOCATE  OF  PEACE)  and  through  organizations  in  every 
State.  The  only  ones  receiving  salaries  are  the  Secretary, 
who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  business  of  the  Society 
and  edits  the  official  organ,  and  his  office  help." 

Section  214  (a)  of  the  revenue  act  of  1921  provides  that 
in  computing  net  income  there  shall  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions : 

"(11)  Contributions  or  gifts  made  within  the  taxable 
year  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  corporation,  or  community 
chest,  fund  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  .  .  .  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  indi- 
vidual." .  .  . 

Section  231  of  the  revenue  act  of  1921  provides  that  the 
following  organizations  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation: 

"(6)  Corporations,  and  any  community  chest,  fund,  or 
foundation,  organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  relig- 
ions, charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educational  purposes. 
.  .  .  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual." 

Based  upon  the  facts  presented,  this  office  holds  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  educational  purposes,  and  comes  properly  within 
the  provisions  of  section  231  (6)  of  the  revenue  act  of  1921. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  be  required  to  file  returns  of 
income. 

Since  the  corporation  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  231  (6)  of  the  revenue  act  of  1918, 
above  specified,  it  follows  that  contributions  to  it  by  indi- 
viduals are  deductible  from  the  gross  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual donors  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  provided  by 
section  214  (a)  (11)  of  the  same  act. 

The  exemption  granted  in  this  letter  does  not  apply  to 
taxes  levied  under  other  titles  or  provisions  of  the  revenue 
act  of  1921,  except  in  so  far  as  the  exemption  is  granted 
expressly  under  those  provisions  to  corporations  enumer- 
ated in  section  231. 

This  ruling  also  applies  under  revenue  act  of  1918. 
Respectfully,  C.  P.  SMITH, 

A  cting  Commissioner. 
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WHAT  GERMANY  HAS  PAID 

x  OUR  consideration  of  the  problem  of  reparations  it 
is  pertinent  for  us  to  study  the  facts.  The  question 
is  frequently  asked,  What,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
has  Germany  actually  paid?  It  is  generally  known  that 
<  ;crmany  has  paid  on  reparations  something  "in  kind," 
M  niK'thing  in  cash,  and  certain  indirect  payments  due 
to  tin-  costs  of  the  armies  of  occupation,  to  damage  to 
(id-man  property  in  foreign  countries  and  in  her  former 
colonies,  to  the  relinquishing  of  Germany's  claims  on 
her  allies,  and  to  German  property  liquidated  abroad. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  indirect  losses  which  the  Ger- 
mans naturally  feel  should  be  classed  as  payments,  such 
as  the  loss  of  her  colonies  and  other  territory. 

The  following  constitutes  a  brief  summary  of  facts  : 

Direct 


1.  Settlement  of  pre-war  claims — 

To  December  31,  1920 162,000,000 

To  December  31,  1921 304,000,000 

To  June  1,  1922 120,000,000 

After  June  1.   1922 110,000,000 


598,000,000 

2,193,470,000 
III.  Cost    of   occupation:    14    billion    paper 

marks 

IV.  Damage  to  German  property  in  foreign 

countries:  815  billion  paper  marks.. 

V.  Damage    to    German    property    in    the 

colonies :  260  billion  paper  marks .... 
VI.  Ix>ss  due  to  relinquishing  of  Germany's 

claims  on   her  allies 7,000,000,000 

VII.  German  property  liquidated  abroad 11,700,000,000 


y  1,036,500,000 


Total 38,242,970,000 

VIII. — Indirect  Payments 


I.  --  I'll  inil<  lit.  •<    in    Kiltd 


1.  Payments  in  terms  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial 

<;<>ld  marks  productive  power  of  German  colonies,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 

1.  Property  of  the  Reich  and  the  States   in  Saur  District'  Schleswig,  the  part  of  Upper  Silesia  awarded 
the  ceded  territories  5  400  000  000  to  Polan(1-  West  Prussia.  Posen,  Danzig,  and  the  Memel  Dis- 
'1.  Merchant    marine,    exclusive    of   ships    in- 
terned in  American  harbors 4.400.000,000  -•  ^a.vments  in  terms  of •  these  districts  which  no  longer 

3.  Property    left    in    the    territory    evacuated  furnish  duty-free  markets  for  German  goods. 

after   the  armistice 1.800,000.000  3.  Payments  in  terms  of  losses  in  German  wealth  caused 

4.  Rolling   stock   and    reserve   parts   of   rail-  by   the  compulsory   destruction  of  German   war  materials, 

roads  in  the  ceded  territories 1.501,000,000  navy,    airships,    and    flying-machines,    arms    and    munition. 

.">.   Saar    mines 1.000,000,000  radio  stations,  etc. 

0.  Industrial  machinery  for  reconstruction..  871,000,000  4.  Payments  in  terms  of  losses  due  to  the  purchase  by 

7.  Coal.  coke,  and  by-products 692,000.000  foreigners  of  German   stocks  and  bonds,   real   estate,   and 

299.000,000  movable  property.    The  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  this 

9.   Ships   of   inland    waterways,   harbor   prop-  property  remains  in  Germany,  it  is  true;  but  in  the  case  of 

erty.    five    railroad    bridges    across    the  the  stocks,  for  instance,  large  dividends  must  continuously 

Rhine,    ma  ritime   cables 218,000,000  be  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

.  Mines,  dyes,  scrap  iron,  agricultural  fanple-  5.  Payments    in    terms    of   losses    due   to    the   systematic 

meiits  i  •}•>  nno  nnn 

"auction  sale  of  Germany"  to  foreigners,  who  buy  all  kinds 

of  goods  in  Germany,  who  consume  food,  and  who,  by  hav- 
16.313,000,000      ing  to  pav  out  yery  ]ittle  of  their  OWQ  money  for  tne  cojjj. 

II.— -Cash  /'iii/nients  modities  purchased  in   Germany,  appropriate  that  part  of 

the  reparations  which  should  go  to  their  own  countries. 

6.  Payments  in  terms  of  losses  caused  bv  the  diminution 
change  1 50  ()OO  ooo 

of  Germany's  consumptive  and  productive  power,  due  to  the 
from  the  Re.chsbank ^68,000,000  heavy  burden  of  taxatlonj  wnich  in  ,arge  ^  mugt  be  raised 

for  unproductive  purposes  and  deliveries  in  kind. 

2.  To  August  31.  1921:  Gold  15000000  7'  PaJ"ments  in  terms  of  losses  due  to  the  hindrance  to 
Silver                                                    5800o'oOO                              free  comPetition-  imposition  of  special  dues,  requisition  .of 
Rills   of   exchange                           439  OOo'oOO                              dwellings,  offices,  and  business  places,  as  well  as  material 
Miscellaneous    ..-.'.'.'". '. '. '. '.'.'.'. '.     sV.OOo'.OOO                              f°r  the  foreign  armies  °f  ^P"*1™- 

599  000  000         ^'  Payments  in  terms  of  losses  which  the  Germans  having 

3.  Kight   instalments  of  31   millions  of  marks  flxed  incomes    (in  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.)    suffer  in 

each   248  000  000     conse<luence  °*  the  continuing  depreciation  of  capital  and 

4.  Three  instalments  of  50  millions  of  marks  diminution  of  interest  returns  due  to  the  continuing  depre- 

each    150  QQO  000      ciation  of 'the  mark. 

5.  One  instalment   of  33  millions  of  marks..  33000000  m 

6.  26  per  cent  paid  under  the  recovery  act  to  T°  ^  ChargG  that  Ge™y  JS  not  taxlng  her  people 

December  31,  1921 36,100000     enough>  figures  are  available  tending  to  show  that  her 

26  per  cent  paid  under  the  recovery  act  to  people  are  more  heavily  taxed  than  are  the  French  or 

June   1,   1922 41,300,000      English. 
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FRENCH  INSISTENCE 

OUT  OF  the  European  welter  there  is  one  nation  with 
a  definite  policy;  that  nation  is  France.  Since 
the  Armistice,  the  French  policy  has  been  lucidly  clear. 
The  French  wish  their  destroyed  property  replaced,  and 
they  want  security.  The  French  mine-owner  or  manu- 
facturer who  lost  his  property  because  of  the  destruc- 
tions of  war  has  received  nothing  from  Germany.  The 
moneys  paid  by  Germany  have  been  spent  upon  armies 
of  occupation,  salaries  of  officials,  and  the  like.  The 
hard-headed  Frenchman,  and  most  Frenchmen  are  hard- 
headed,  grants  that  Europe  is  in  a  sad  mess.  He  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  possibility  that  European  States 
may  never  be  able  to  pay  their  debts.  He  realizes  that 
there  are  man-made  trade  barriers  all  over  Europe ;  that 
there  are  divergencies  of  policy,  fears  and  hates.  He 
realizes  that  all  the  people  of  Europe  are  war-weary, 
and  that  the  great  need  is  for  peace  and  opportunity. 
But  France  realizes  that,  while  England's  budget  is  bal- 
anced, she,  the  worst  sufferer  of  the  war,  has  a  large  def- 
icit. She  realizes  that  she  has  one-third  the  birth-rate 
of  Germany.  Her  people  are  thrifty,  economical,  pros- 
perous, busy  now,  as  always ;  but  she  is  heavily  in  debt, 
and  there  are  no  guarantees  of  security  except  her  army. 
Payment  and  security,  these  are  the  things  upon  which 
France  insists. 

Among  the  people  who  know  the  facts — the  number, 
we  fear,  is  not  large — there  are  two  schools  of  thought: 
One  school  argues  that  France  should  agree  to  a  mora- 
torium— that  is  to  say,  to  a  suspension  of  payments  from 
Germany,  that  this  suspension  of  payments  may  have  to 
be  extended  over  a  number  of  years;  that  only  by  such 
method  can  Germany  re-establish  herself  and  arrive  at 
any  financial  stability;  that  at  the  expiration  of,  say, 
four  or  five  years,  Germany  would  be  in  position  to  pay 
interest  and  amortizement ;  that  if  such  a  breathing 
spell  is  not  granted  to  Germany,  France  will  never  re- 
ceive payment ;  that  therefore  France,  in  her  own  inter- 
est, should  be  lenient  with  Germany.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  English  opinion. 

The  French  reply  to  this  position  is  that  it  is  errone- 
ous. She  has  granted  moratoriums  before.  Instead  of 
the  influence  being  for  the  improvement  of  German 
finance,  it  has  been  quite  the  contrary.  Nothing  in  her 
relations  with  Germany,  she  argues,  warrants  her  in  be- 
lieving that  at  the  expiration  of  a  moratorium  Germany 
will  be  any  more  ready  to  pay  then  than  now.  From  the 
facts  which  she  has  at  hand,  she  is  convinced  that  Ger- 
many will  make  use  of  any  breathing  spell  to  make  pay- 
ments to  France  impossible.  A  special  cable  to  the  New 
York  Times,  under  date  of  October  16,  states  that 


French  bankers  claim  that  twenty  billion  marks  have 
been  sent  abroad  by  Germany  beyond  the  reach  of  taxes ; 
that  German  manufacturers  leave  abroad  as  large  a  part 
as  possible  of  current  receipts  from  industry  and  ship- 
ping, frequently  depositing  their  payments  in  foreign 
banks.  The  French  believe  that  the  Germans  do  not 
want  any  loan  to  help  toward  the  payment  of  repara- 
tions, and  quote  from  German  papers  to  prove  the  point. 
The  French  argue,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  use  deal- 
ing gently  with  Germany. 

The  French  are  convinced  that  Germany  is  preparing 
for  another  war  with  France.  They  say  that  it  will 
come  in  from  eight  to  ten  years.  France  realizes  that 
Germany  has  a  population  of  sixty  millions,  which  pop- 
ulation is  rapidly  increasing.  She  realizes  that  her  own 
population  is  less  than  forty  millions,  and  less  than  it 
was  in  1911.  The  French  insist,  therefore,  that  they 
must  be  protected  against  the  attacks  of  Germany.  No 
one  else  offers  her  protection;  she  must  protect  herself. 
She  insists,  therefore,  upon  an  army  along  the  Ehine. 
The  French  do  not  feel  that  they  can  be  justly  accused 
of  militarism.  They  have  the  power  to  march  into  the 
Ruhr  district  at  any  moment.  They  have  not  entered 
that  section ;  therefore,  they  argue,  they  are  not  a  grasp- 
ing nation.  Important  Frenchmen  told  us  during  our 
stay  in  Paris  this  summer  that  if  anybody,  such  as  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  the  League  of  Nations,  or  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  or  any  other  group,  would  place  an  army 
of  100,000  men  between  France  and  Germany,  France 
would  disband  her  armies  at  once.  A  people  willing  to 
do  that,  it  was  pointed  out,  cannot  be  properly  called 
militaristic.  France,  they  said,  wishes  peace;  to  be  let 
alone.  She  is  not  seeking  anything  that  belongs  to 
others.  She  does  not  propose  that  others  shall  despoil 
her.  If  others  will  not  help  her,  she  purposes  to  help 
herself.  Payment  and  protection — France  insists  upon 
these  things.  It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  threaten 
France.  The  French  are  not  easily  scared.  The  French 
policy  is  fixed.  She  will  defend  that  policy  against  all 
comers. 

These  are  facts  to  be  considered,  as  we  go  forth  to 
establish  peace. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  charging  France 
with  being  militaristic,  bent  upon  dominating  Europe. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  accusing  her  of  plan- 
ning the  destruction  of  Germany.  None  of  these  flings 
are  true.  French  policy  is  much  simpler.  The  clearest, 
most  openly  proclaimed  policy  in  Europe  is  French 
policy.  Some  reimbursement  for  losses;  security. 
These  are  the  things  upon  which  France  insists.  Why 
shouldn't  she  have  them  ? 
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CLOSED 

OF  COURSE,  the  United  States  will  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  The  case  between  the  United  States  and 
Norway  involved  ships  requisitioned  by  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War,  and  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  million  dollars, 
plus  interest  since  August,  1917,  was  claimed.  The 
United  States  Government  recognized  a  liability  for  a 
sum  approximating  $2,500,000.  By  a  mutual  agree- 
ment the  questions  at  issue  were  submitted  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration.  The  case  had  been  most 
carefully  presented.  William  C.  Denis,  Esquire,  of 
Washington,  represented  the  United  States  as  agent.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper  to  sit  for 
a  time  through  some  of  the  hearings.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  care  with  which  each  side  had  pre- 
pared its  case.  It  is  reported  that  the  court  awarded 
fifteen  different  amounts,  ranging  from  $160,000  to 
$2,890,000,  totaling  altogether  $12,000,000.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  have  been  some  technical  objections 
to  the  findings  of  the  court.  The  Honorable  Chandler 
Anderson,  the  American  arbitrator,  declined  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  session  when  the  award  was  announced.  He 
explained  his  absence  in  the  following  words: 

"Sir,  in  making  the  award  signed  today,  October  13, 
by  President  Valloton  and  the  General  Secretary, 
Messrs.  Valloton  and  Vogt  (the  Norwegian  arbitrator), 
in  my  opinion,  have  disregarded  the  terms  of  submis- 
sion and  exceeded  the  authority  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  and  Norway  arbitration  tribunal  by  the 
special  agreement  of  June  30,  which  imposes  definite 
limits  to  its  jurisdiction." 

We  understand  that  American  council  holds  that 
there  has  been  a  disregard  of  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1907,  requiring  the  arbitrators  to  state  the  reasons  for 
each  award  made.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  quibble. 
The  decision,  covering  forty-two  large  printed  pages, 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  award  in  general.  It  might 
have  been  better  had  the  reasons  been  given  in  each 
case, 'but  the  result  would  not  have  been  different.  The 
outstanding  fact  is  that  a  matter  of  dispute  between  two 
governments  involving  a  large  sum  of  money  has  by 
mutual  consent  been  referred  to  a  body  of  arbitrators. 
The  hearings  have  lasted  through  many  months.  A  de- 
cision has  been  reached.  No  one  alleges  that  any  mis- 
carriage of  justice  has  taken  place.  No  mere  technical 
matter,  such  as  has  been  advanced,  should  cloud  the 
validity  of  the  award.  The  matter  should  be  considered 
closed. 


THE  PROPOSED  SOLUTION  OF 
AUSTRIA'S  DIFFICULTIES 

THE  FATE  of  Austria,  to  which  reference  is  made 
elsewhere  in  these  columns,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  appeals  of  Chancellor  Sei- 
pel  and  Foreign  Secretary  Griinberger  have  been  heard. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  League,  protocols 
have  been  drawn.  It  is  reported  that  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  have  signed. 
By  their  provisions,  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  Austria  are  to  be  maintained.  A  loan  is  to  be  granted 
to  Austria  and  guaranteed  by  the  signatories.  Austria 
is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  650,000,- 
000  gold  krona.  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  guarantee  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  loan,  Aus- 
tria to  give  security  in  terms  of  customs  and  receipts 
from  the  tobacco  monopoly.  Austria  in  return  prom- 
ises to  reduce  her  deficit,  and  to  raise  the  rates  upon  her 
railway,  postal,  telegraphic,  and  other  services.  The 
League  has  appointed  a  financial  committee  to  aid  in 
the  re-establishment  of  Austria's  budget  balance.  The 
League  also  appoints  a  Commissioner  General  to  super- 
vise the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  protocols.  His 
term  of  office  will  last  until  the  financial  stability  of 
Austria  is  assured.  The  Commissioner  is  to  have  wide 
authority,  passing  upon  Austria's  right  to  negotiate 
loans.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a  Committee  of  Con- 
trol, made  up  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Any  other  govern- 
ment undertaking  to  guarantee  the  remaining  20  per 
cent  may  also  be  represented  upon  this  committee. 

Every  person  acquainted  with  the  facts  hopes  that 
this  arrangement,  or  some  modification  of  it,  will  save 
the  life  of  Austria.  We  understand  that  the  Social 
Democratic  Party — that  is  to  say,  the  Labor  Party  of 
Austria — is  opposed  to  the  arrangement  on  the  ground 
that  it  threatens  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  Some  of 
the  signatory  powers  have  professed  to  see  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  executing  the  agreement.  Our  own  judg- 
ment is  that,  in  the  present  weakened  condition  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  a  controller  is  an  advantage. 
The  question  of  sovereignty  is  not  a  serious  one ;  indeed, 
provision  for  its  security  is  made.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  confidence  not  only  of  her  neighbors, 
but  of  her  own  people.  The  present  protocols  ought  to 
open  the  way  for  the  return  of  that  confidence. 

There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions plan  may  fail.  It  looks  to  many  Austrians  like 
foreign  domination.  No  provision  is  made  to  treat  the 
causes  of  Austria's  troubles,  such  as  the  customs  bar- 
riers. The  plan  means  still  higher  costs  of  living.  It 
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is  chimerical,  as  when  it  proposes  that  discharged  offi- 
cials emigrate.  In  the  meantime  the  American  dollar 
can  buy  71,000  krona. 


been  wiped  out,  as  was  Human  ia.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  Constantino  sided  with  the  Central  Powers,  was 
exiled  from  his  country,  returned  to  his  place  as  king, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Turks.  Once  again  he  is  in 
exile. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  facing  Europe  are  not  entirely 
international.  Each  nation  has  plenty  of  problems 
within  itself.  Every  citizen  of  Jugoslavia  is  apparently 
a  political  volcano  with  inexhaustible  lava  of  ideas. 
Hungary  is  loaded  with  Hungarians  returned  to  her 
from  territories  which  she  lost  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
The  problem  of  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  is  acute. 
In  Sofia  over  half  of  the  members  of  the  Bulgarian 
Academy  of  Sciences  have  been  arrested;  they  are  now 
held  as  political  prisoners.  The  Fascist!  are  theatening 
the  overthrow  of  the  Italian  Government.  The  opposi- 
tion to  Lloyd-George  in  Great  Britain  seems  at  last  to 
be  organized  and  articulate.  We  hear  much  of  English, 
Italian,  German  policies.  No  European  State  has  a 
policy  which  is  not  attacked  by  a  considerable  number 
at  home. 


THROUGHOUT  the  Western  World  there  is  a  prevail- 
ing friendship  for  Greece.  This  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  benefits  that  Greece,  next  only  to  Christianity 
itself,  has  conferred  upon  our  civilization.  Yet  the  peo- 
ples of  the  victorious  nations  in  the  World  War  will  for 
the  most  part  be  pleased  to  note  the  downfall  of  Kaiser 
Wilhebn's  brother-in-law,  Constantine,  King  of  Greece. 
Most  Christians  regret  to 'hear -of  the  success  of  the 
Turkish  armies,  but  they  have  not  forgotten  Constan- 
tine's  allegiance  to  their  enemies.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  the  Constantine 
regime.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  sad  day  for  Greece  when 
she  took  him  back  from  exile  in  1920.  Venizelos  might 
have  carried  through  his  Ionian  policy,  made  Smyrna 
the  Greek  city  he  believed  it  ought  to  be,  obtained  the 
recognition  and  support  of  Britain,  France,  Italy;  but 
Constantine  was  not  big  enough  for  the  business. 

Of  course,  the  late  king's  supporters  will  defend  him. 
It  will  be  said  that  he  did  not  send  the  Greek  army  into 
Asia  Minor.  True,  but  he  kept  the  army  there  to  his 
own  undoing.  It  will  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Serbo- 
Greek  treaty  it  was  repudiated  not  by  Constantine,  but 
by  Serbia,  before  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  But 
that  is  now  ancient  history.  Constantine  may  have 
warned  the  German  Emperor  not  to  allow  the  Bulga- 
rians to  pursue  the  Allies  into  Greek  territory;  it  may 
be  that  he  agreed  at  one  time  to  furnish  rifles  to  the 
Allies;  it  may  be  true  that  had  Greece  joined  with  the 
Allies  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  she  would  have 


IT  is  encouraging  to  have  our  Secretary  of  Commerce 
telling  us  that  the  allied  war  debts  to  the  United 
States  can  be  paid  "without  undue  strain"  and  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Mr.  Hoover  has  real 
sources  of  information,  and  he  undoubtedly  speaks  for 
the  present  Administration.  He  bases  his  statement 
upon  the  fact  that  payments  for  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion between  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  would 
amount  to  about  $350,000,000  yearly,  which  is  from  2 
to  12  per  cent  of  their  governmental  income.  Since  this 
is  the  fact,  there  can  be  but  one  reason  for  the  failure 
of  European  nations  to  pay;  that  is  war.  If  Europe 
can  have  peace,  she  can  pay.  It  would  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  weal  of  the  world  if  Europe  should  establish 
peace  and  pay.  If  Europe  does  not  pay,  the  financial 
system  of  the  world  will  be  strained  to  the  limit.  If 
another  European  war  begins,  the  miseries  of  the  world 
will  increase  incalculably.  All  the  complications  in- 
volved in  our  present-day  snarl  are  man-made.  It  ought 
to  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  man  can  cease  his  sins  and 
behave. 

The  whole  question  is  a  question  of  enlightened  self- 
interest.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  there  is  intelligence 
enough  left  among  the  European  States  to  readjust  eco- 
nomic boundaries,  to  reduce  armaments,  to  balance 
budgets.  Once  again,  howcuT.  the  intelligence  will  be 
inoperative  without  a  marked  increase  of  good-will. 
There  is  good-will  in  Europe,  but  there  is  not  enough. 
Perhaps  the  realization  that  aid  from  the  United  States 
is  contingent  upon  evidences  of  a  greater  good-will  have 
an  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  distressing  acer- 
bities. 


RETURN 

BY  GILBERT   RIDDELL 

Where  have  you  heen,  my  soldier  son? 

I?    I  have  walked  through  hell. 
What  have  you  seen,  my  warrior  brave? 

I?    Things  I  dare  not  tell. 
What  have  you  heard,  my  darling  lad? 

I?    Words  that  sear  the  soul. 
What  have  you  done,  my  tender  boy? 

I?     Things  of  monstrous  mold. 
What  did  you  feel  in  those  dreadful  hours? 

Anger,  and  fear,  and  pain. 
What  is  this  bauble,  my  darling  son? 

All  that  I  went  to  gain. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 

By  HANNIS  TAYLOR 

Author    of    "International    Public    Law";    sometime    Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Spain;   Hon. 

LL.  D.  of  the  University  of   Edinburgh 

and   Dublin 

(In  order  to  illustrate  the  imi>ortance.  fmm  :m  historical 
point  of  view,  of  President  Hardina's  epoeh-makin;:  offer  t<> 
arbitrate  between  Europe  and  Asia  the  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor 
has  prepared  this  monograph,  in  which  our  diplomatic  his- 
tory, now  covenn.u'  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  is  unfolded 
as  a  stirring  drama  in  six  acts.  In  the  first  is  described  the 
organization  of  the  family  of  nations  at  the  time  our  infant 
Republic  became  an  humble  member  of  it:  in  the  second  is 
described  ,mr  first  contribution  in  the  form  of  the  modern 
and  existing  law  of  neutrality:  in  the  third  is  traced  the 
oriiiin  and  growth  of  the  Monroe  l>octrine:  in  the  fourth  is 
noted  the  extension  of  that  Doctrine  to  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
in  the  fifth  is  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
supreme  arbitrating  power  in  this  hemisphere  was  defined: 
in  the  sixth  is  set  forth  the  real  nature  of  the  first  interna- 
tional conference  ever  held  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World 
in  which  this  Republic  assumed  the  role  of  supreme  arbi- 
trator between  Europe  and  Asia.  Only  in  the  light  of  its 
historical  antecedents  can  that  crowning  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  be  fully  understood,  i — THE  EDITOR. 

WHAT  do  \ve  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  family  of 
nations?  When  did  it  originate?  Where  does  it 
abide?  What  dors,  it  embrace?  The  answers  to  those 
•  liie.-tinns  must  lie  found  in  the  record  of  a  diplomatic 
and  political  evolution  whose  progressive  development 
has  been  regulated  by  permanent,  uniform,  and  uni- 
versal law.  There  is  no  fact  that  stands  in  isolation: 


there  is  no  institution  that  is  not  the  natural,  perhaps 
inevitable,  outcome  of  its  antecedents.  Only  by  the  aid 
of  that  process  of  reasoning  is  it  possible  to  grasp  the 
comprehensive  thought  embodied  in  the  phrase  "the 
family  of  nations."  Without  some  knowledge  of  its  his- 
torical antecedents  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  vast 
diplomatic  organization,  broad  bottomed  on  interna- 
tional law.  which  now  shelters  within  its  fold  the  civilzed 
nations  of  the  world  of  today. 

The  separate  nationalities,  each  with  its  own  charac- 
ter, language,  and  institutions,  which  arose  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great,  passed  through 
a  long  childhood  under  the  protecting  wings  of  an  insti- 
tution known  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  that  illus- 
trated for  centuries  the  enduring  power  of  a  political 
theory.  The  chiefs  of  that  comprehensive  society  were 
the  Roman  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  one 
standing  at  its  head  in  its  temporal  character  as  an  em- 
pire and  the  other  standing  at  its  head  in  its  spiritual 
character  as  a  church.  The  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were,  according  to  medieval 
theory,  two  aspects  of  a  single  Christian  monarchy  whose 
mission  it  was  to  shelter  beneath  its  wings  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  No  matter  to  what  extent  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  may  have  failed  as  an  international  power, 
whether  arbitrating  on  its  spiritual  side  through  the 
Pope  and  the  canon  law  or  on  its  temporal  side  through 
the  Emperor  and  the  imperial  law,  the  fact  remains  thai 
for  centuries  it  was  the  one  bond  of  cohesion  holding 
Europe  together  under  the  spell  of  a  theory  that  assumed 
to  provide  a  complete  system  of  international  justice  and 
a  supreme  tribunal  adequate  to  the  settlement  of  all  conr 
troversies  that  could  possibly  arise  between  Christian 
nations. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  KNOWN  AS  THE  REFORMATION 

Xo  matter  whether  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  a 
theory  or  an  institution,  not  until  the  conception  of  a 
united  Christendom  it  embodied  was  wrecked  by  the 
Reformation  was  the  field  cleared  for  the  growth  of  in- 
ternational law  as  now  understood. 

For  the  older  form  of  a  universal  faith  uniting  Chris- 
tians of  all  nations  the  Lutheran  States  substituted  the 
principle  of  territorial  religion  which  acknowledged  the 
right  of  each  nation  to  determine  the  form  of  belief  that 
should  prevail  within  its  own  bounds.  From  that  prem- 
ise were  drawn  the  two  fundamental  postulates  of  the 
new  international  system;  first,  that  each  State  is  sov- 
ereign and  independent,  and  as  such  coequal  with  all  the 
rest ;  second,  that  territory  and  jurisdiction  are  coex- 
tensive. Such  was  the  practical  outcome  of  the  terrible 
Thirty  Years'  War  closed  in  1648  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia. ''That  peace  set  the  final  seal  on  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  world  empire  at  once  of  Pope  and  Emperor, 
and  made  possible  the  complete  realization  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Grotius,  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
States.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  did  not  create  interna- 
tional law.  but  it  made  a  true  science  of  international 
law  realizable."  Such  was  .the  general  character  of  the 
treaty  settlement  made  during  the  year  1648,  in  the  first, 
body  that  can  be  called  a .  diplomatic  congress  jn  .the 
modern  sense  of  that-  term — a  settlement  that  survived 
without  a  break  as  the  public  law  of  Europe  down  to  the 
French  Revolution. 
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GROTIUS  AND  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  postulate  that  each  State  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  is  sovereign  and  independent,  and  as 
such  coequal  with  all  the  rest,  settled  the  fact  that  no 
one  of  them  could  be  made  to  bow  to  a  common  superior 
save  through  its  own  consent.  As  the  common  superior 
furnished  by  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Reformation,  the  Dutch  jurist,  Grotius, 
placed  upon  the  vacant  throne  as  a  substitute  for  him  a 
book  published  in  1625,  called  "De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads." 
The  laws  of  war  and  peace  embodied  in  that  compilation 
had  been  drawn  from  a  single  source.  The  epoch-mak- 
ing work  of  Grotius,  brilliant  as  it  was,  simply  involved 
an  application  of  one  branch  of  Roman  private  law 
known  as  the  jus  gentium — the  law  common  to  all  na- 
tions— to  States  instead  of  to  individuals.  His  genius 
consisted  entirely  of  his  ability  to  extract  from  that  body 
of  rules  known  as  the  jus  gentium,  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans only  between  man  and  man,  a  code  adequate  for 
the  regulation,  by  common  consent,  of  the  new  interna- 
tional relations  established  between  the  Christian  States 
of  western  Europe  after  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had 
ceased  to  be  an  international  bond  between  them. 

CONCERT  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  BALANCE  OF 
POWER 

After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  had  established  the  ex- 
istence of  the  family  of  nations  as  a  fact,  and  after 
Grotius  had  furnished  it  with  a  code  of  family  law  whose 
rules  it  agreed  to  observe,  it  was  discovered  that  it  could 
not  operate  as  a  going  concern  without  the  direction  of 
a  governing  committee,  known  as  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
whose  main  business  it  has  ever  been  to  preserve  what  is 
called  the  "balance  of  power."  The  theory  that  the 
equality  and  legal  rights  of  the  greatest  and  smallest 
States  are  identical  has  never  been  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice. Such  rights  and  such  equality  have  always  been 
subject  to  the  irresistible  power  vested  by  the  higher  or 
conventional  law  in  a  committee  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  few  of  the  greater  States  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  whole.  Down  to  the  World  War  nothing  was 
better  understood  in  European  diplomacy  than  the  fact 
that  a  primacy  or  overlordship  was  vested  in  the  concert 
composed  at  last  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria — a  combination  into  which  Italy 
was  admitted  in  1867.  That  primacy  or  overlordship 
gradually  developed  outside  of  the  written  treaty  law, 
since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  represented  the  common 
superior  who  actually  succeeded  to  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  collapse  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  an 
international  power. 

ENTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  THE  FAMILY 
OF  NATIONS 

Only  in  the  light  of  such  a  preface  is  it  possible  to 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  our  infant  Re- 
public, situated  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the  mainland 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  became  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  whose  habitat  was  and  is  in  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  By  the  mighty 
ocean  dividing  the  Old  World  from  the  New  the  entire 
after-history  has  been  profoundly  impressed.  Before 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States,  which  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration possessed  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising 
under  the  law  of  nations,  in  its  ordinance  of  December 
4,  1781,  concerning  maritime  captures,  professed  obe- 
dience to  that  law  "according  to  the  general  usages  of 
Europe" ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  second  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  1789  treaties  were  made  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  binding  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  all  subor- 
dinate authorities  and  judges  of  every  State. 

AMERICA'S   CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LAW  OF 
NEUTRALITY 

All  who  study  the  growth  of  law  in  a  scientific  way 
understand  that  physical  geography  is  ever  a  prime 
factor  in  the  history  of  its  development.  Out  of  the 
isolated  position  assigned  us  by  physical  geography  have 
arisen  our  contributions  to  the  law  of  neutrality.  That 
law,  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  the  medieval  em- 
pire, and  which  supplied  no  rule  as  to  neutral  duty  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  made  so  little  progress  by  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  that  it  may 
be  said  not  to  have  advanced  up  to  that  time  beyond  the 
stage  of  theory. 

In  the  words  of  the  English  publicist,  Hall:  "In  1627 
the  English  captured  a  French  ship  in  Dutch  waters; 
in  1631  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  Dutch  in  a  Dutch 
port;  in  1639  the  Dutch  were  in  turn  the  aggressors, 
and  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  in  English  waters ;  again, 
in  1666,  they  captured  English  vessels  in  the  Elbe,  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Hamburg  and  of  several 
other  German  States,  did  not  restore  them;  in  1664  an 
English  fleet  endeavored  to  seize  the  Dutch  East  India 
squadron  in  the  harbor  of  Bergen,  but  were  beaten  off 
with  the  help  of  the  forts;  finally,  in  1693,  the  French 
attempted  to  cut  some  Dutch  ships  out  of  Lisbon,  and 
on  being  prevented  by  the  guns  of  the  place  from  carry- 
ing them  off,  burnt  them  in  the  river."  In  1793  the 
French  frigate  Modeste  was  captured  in  the  harbor  of 
Genoa  by  two  English  men-of-war,  and  it  was  neither 
restored  nor  was  an  apology  made  for  the  violation  of 
Genoese  neutrality. 

In  the  very  year  in  which  Genoese  neutrality  was  thus 
ruthlessly  violated  by  the  greatest  of  sea  powers  an  in- 
fant Republic,  with  an  interest  and  ambition  to  be  a  sea 
power,  resolved  to  bring  about  a  revolution  by  adding  a 
new  chapter  on  neutrality  to  the  law  of  nations.  The 
war  then  raging  between  Great  Britain  and  revolution- 
ary France  opened  up  an  enticing  opportunity  to  the 
famous  clipper  ships  of  New  England,  which  President 
Washington,  guided  by  the  diplomatic  hand  of  Jefferson, 
promptly  approved  by  the  issuance  of  his  epoch-making 
neutrality  proclamation  of  April  22,  1793.  In  that  pro- 
nouncement the  Government  of  the  United  States  un- 
dertook to  define  what  it  considered  to  be  the  obligations 
then  incumbent  upon  neutrals,  representing  by  far  the 
most  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  those  obliga- 
tions really  were.  And  in  some  particulars  it  went  even 
further  than  authoritative  international  custom  has  up 
to  the  present  time  advanced. 

When  the  French  minister,  Genet,  attempted  to  vio- 
late the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  as  thus  defined, 
President  Washington  insisted  upon  his  recall;  and  at 
a  later  day  far  graver  consequences  resulted  to  Napoleon, 
whose  fall  was  brought  about  through  his  invasion  of 
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Russia,  a  desperate  enterprise  into  which  he  was  driven 
at  last  by  the  refusal  of  Alexander  I  to  upheld  his  op- 
pressive "continental  system"  of  blockade  through  the 
exclusion  from  Eussian  ports  of  the  neutral  flag  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that 
it  was  the  prows  of  the  clipper  ships  of  New  England 
that  caused  the  imposing  fabric  of  Napoleonic  statecraft 
and  diplomacy  to  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards  in  1812, 
1813,  and  1814.  And  to  the  same  source  may  be  traced 
the  War  of  1812,  that  grew  out  of  the  assertion  upon  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  of  a  claim  of  visitation  and  search 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  neutrality  code  pro- 
claimed by  Washington  in  1793. 

ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

Just  as  the  physiography  of  North  America  preor- 
dained the  new  American  doctrine  of  neutrality,  it  pre- 
ordained what  is  generally  known  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  two  new  chapters  thus  introduced  into  the 
modern  law  of  nations  were  drafted  by  the  same  states- 
man— Thomas  Jefferson.  As  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, it  is  not  strange  that  one  great  central  and  pow- 
erful State  should  have  established  its  hegemony  or  over- 
lordship  over  the  Western.  The  beginnings  of  that  over- 
lordship  were  prompted  directly  by  the  action  of  Great 
Britain,  eager  to  secure  to  herself  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  certain  commercial  interests  in  Latin  American 
trade  which  she  had  taken  during  the  Napoleonic  wars 
from  a  continental  rival.  All  of  the  European  nations 
that  planted  colonies  in  the  New  World  regarded  them 
simply  as  plantations  whose  trade  was  the  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  mother  State.  Therefore  with  the  rich 
and  fruitful  plantations  founded  by  Spain  in  this  hemi- 
sphere Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  trade  so  long  as 
they  were  subject  to  the  political  sovereignty  of  their 
mother  country.  Not  until  after  that  sovereignty  had 
been  repudiated,  not  until  after  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  had  established  their  independence,  was  Great 
Britain  able  to  rush  in  and  add  that  new  domain  to  her 
everwidening  commercial  empire. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  after  that  rich  prize  had  been 
thus  secured,  the  Holy  Alliance  notified  Great  Britain 
that  so  soon  as  France  should  complete  the  overthrow  of 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Spain  a  congress  would 
be  called  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  revolution- 
ary governments  of  South  America.  In  order  to  defeat 
that  design,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  British  mer- 
chants, who  had  built  up  a  great  trade  with  Spain's  re- 
volted colonies  as  independent  communities,  Canning, 
who  had  succeeded  Castlereagh,  began  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  at  London,  as  to 
the  advantages  of  a  joint  declaration  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  L'nited  States  against  the  threat  of  the  alliance 
to  extend  its  interference  to  Spain's  relations  with  her 
colonies  in  this  hemisphere.  With  consummate  art,  per- 
haps unnecessary.  Canning  suggested  that  nothing  could 
be  a  greater  indignity  to  this  Republic  than  the  over- 
throw, by  a  combination  of  European  monarchs,  of  the 
group  of  revolutionary  governments  whose  right  to  in- 
dependence rested  upon  the  same  foundation  as  our  own. 
And  he  added  that  if  the  United  States  should  deter- 
mine to  resist  such  an  aggression  every  man  in  the  Brit- 


ish army  and  every  ship  in  the  British  navy  would  be  at 
our  disposal. 

After  Mr.  Rush  had  forwarded  this  momentous  corre- 
spondence to  President  Monroe,  he  did  not  waste  a  mo- 
ment in  placing  it  for  action  in  the  hands  of  the  lonely 
old  statesman  at  Monticello,  who  for  24  years  was  really 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  assuming  a  task 
which  Monroe  admitted  was  entirely  beyond  his  abilities, 
Jefferson,  in  his  famous  letter  of  October  24,  1823, 
deemed  it  proper  to  say  to  him:  "The  question  pre- 
sented by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous which  has  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  independence.  That  made  up  a  nation; 
this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which  we  are 
to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And 
never  could  we  embark  upon  it  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim 
should  be  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of 
Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  inter- 
meddle with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope and  peculiarly  her  own.  She  should,  therefore, 
have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that 
of  Europe." 

He  then  proceeded  to  say:  "One  nation,  most  of  all, 
could  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead, 
aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  propo- 
sition we  detach  her  from  the  bands,  bring  her  mighty 
weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and  emanci- 
pate a  continent  at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise 
linger  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great  Britain  is  the  na- 
tion which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one  or  all  on 
earth,  and  with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should  most  sedulously 
cherish  a  cordial  friendship,  and  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more 
side  by  side  in  the  same  cause.  .  .  .  But  we  have  first 
to  ask  ourselves  a  question:  Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to 
our  confederacy  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces? I  cordially  confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on 
Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever 
be  made  to  our  system  of  States.  The  control  which, 
with  Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering 
on  it,  as  well  as  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would 
fill  up  the  measure  of  our  political  well-being." 

After  the  epoch-making  letter  to  President  Monroe 
had  been  completed,  it  was  cordially  approved  by  ex- 
President  Madison,  who  was  near  at  hand  at  Montpelier, 
and  also  by  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  War,  who  de- 
clared that  he  believed  that  the  alliance  "had  an  ulti- 
mate eye  on  us;  that  they  would,  if  not  resisted,  subdue 
South  America.  .  .  .  Violent  parties  would  arise  in 
this  country,  one  for  and  one  against  them,  and  we 
should  have  to  fight  upon  our  own  shores  for  our  insti- 
tutions." The  new  American  system  as  thus  outlined  by 
Jefferson,  primarily  for  the  protection  of  American  in- 
stitutions against  European  interference,  passed  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  through  President  Mon- 
roe as  a  conduit,  and  in  passing  took  his  name.  In  his 
seventh  annual  message,  delivered  December  2,  1823,  he 
said  that  "in  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any 
part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It  is 
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only  when  our  rights  are  involved  or  seriously  menaced 
that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparations  for  our  de- 
fense. With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are 
of  necessity  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Amer- 
ica. .  .  .  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety." 

PURELY  A  CREATION  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWER 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  and  unique  chap- 
ter in  the  law  of  nations,  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  has  been  written  into  it  by  the  pens  of  American 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State;  it  is  purely  a  crea- 
tion of  executive  power.     And,  like  every  other  institu- 
tion that  has  been  the  result  of  growth,  it  did  not  attain 
its  full  stature  in  a  night ;  it  did  not  spring  into  life 
fully  armed.    Its  present  dimensions  are  the  result  of  a 
century    of    persistent    and    progressive    development. 
Pending  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  in  the  face  of  possible  interven- 
tion by  European  powers  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  President  Polk,  in  his  message  of  December  2, 
1845,  greatly  widened  the  protest  of  President  Monroe 
against   future   colonization   by   any    European    powers 
when  he  said  that  "it  should  be  distinctly  announced  to 
the  world  as  our  settled  policy  that  no  future  European 
colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be  planted 
or  established  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent."    And  when  in  1866  it  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  terminate  the  intervention  of  France 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  notice  was  then  given 
that  friendship  with  that  country  must  cease,  "unless 
France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her  interest  and 
honor  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  armed  interven- 
tion in  Mexico  to  overthrow  the  domestic   republican 
government  existing  there,   and  to   establish  upon   its 
ruins  the  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been  attempted  to 
lie  inaugurated  in  the  capital  of  that  country."     More 
complete  expression  was  given  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
United  States  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Fish  when  in  his 
report  of  July  14,   1870,  to  President  Grant  he  said: 
"This  policy  is  not  a  policy  of  aggression,  but  it  opposes 
the  creation  of  European  dominion  on  American  soil  or 
its  transfer  to  other  European  powers,  and  it  looks  hope- 
fully to  the  time  when,  by  the  voluntary  departure  of 
European  governments  from  this  continent  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  America  shall  be  wholly  American.'' 

OUR  SUPREME  ARBITRATING  POWER  IN  THIS  HEMI- 
SPHERE FIRST  DEFINED  IN  VENEZUELAN  CASE 

'  Not,  however,  until  the  opportunity  was  given  by  the 
boundary  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  Vene- 
zuela was  the  inevitable  declaration  finally  made  that  the 
same  reasons  that  impel  the  Concert  of  Europe  to  guard 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Old  World  prompt  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  primacy  in 
the  New.  In  the  words  of  President  Cleveland,  who  first 


gave  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  complete  and  scientific 
definition,  "If  the  balance  of  po\v(-r  is  justly  a  cause  for 
jealous  anxiety  among  the  governments  of  the  Old 
World  and  a  subject  for  our  own  absolute  non-interfer- 
ence, none  the  less  is  an  observance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  vital  concern  to  our  people  and  their  govern- 
ment." 

To  that  a  great  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  Olney. 
added :  "Today  the  United  States  is  practically  sover- 
eign on  this  continent  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon  the  sub- 
jects to  which  it  confines  its  interpositions.''  Thus,  in 
a  clear  and  consistent  form,  was  finally  readied  the  con- 
clusion that  the  same  supreme  diivcting  and  arbitrating 
power  which  in  the  Old  World  is  vested  in  the  Concert 
of  Europe  is  in  the  New  vested  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  alone.  In  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished English  publicist,  T.  ,T.  Lawrence :  "The  su- 
premacy of  a  committee  of  States  and  the  supremacy  of 
a  single  State  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  same  manner. 
What  in  Europe  is  done  after  long  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions and  much  discussion  between  representatives  of  no 
less  than  six  countries  can  lie  done  in  America  by  the 
discussion  of  one  Cabinet,  discussing  in  secret  at  Wash- 
ington." When  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  justly 
and  wisely  conceded  the  right  of  arbitration  thus  as- 
serted by  the  United  States,  solely  by  virtue  of  its  pri- 
macy or  overlordship  in  the  New  World,  a  final  settle- 
ment was  made  of  the  place  of  this  Republic  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

EXTENSION    OF    MONROE    DOCTRINE    TO    PACIFIC 
WORLD 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  his  famous  message  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  President  Monroe,  prompted  by  a  contro- 
versy then  pending  as  to  unsettled  boundaries  in  the 
Northwest  that  grew  out  of  a  ukase  issued  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  in  September,  1821.  in  which  lie  had  asserted 
exclusive  territorial  rights  from  the  extreme  northern 
limit  of  the  continent  to  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  had  undertaken  to  extend  the  new  American 
system  as  outlined  by  Jefferson  to  the  Pacific  world. 
Against  the  ukase  of  the  Czar,  proposing  a  territorial 
establishment  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  continent, 
President  Monroe  had  presented  substantially  the  same 
protest  he  had  made  against  the  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  the  affairs  of  South  America.  When  Russia 
proposed  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  matter  .John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said  to  the  Rus- 
sian minister  at  a  conference  held  on  July  17,  ls->:5. 
"That  we  should  contest  the  right  of  Russia  to  any  terri- 
torial establishment  on  this  continent,  and  that  we 
should  assume  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  American 
continents  are  no  longer  subjects  for  anv  new  colonial 
establishments."  On  July  2  Mr.  Adams  bad  written  to 
Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  at  London,  that  a  "necessary 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  will  be  that  the 
American  continent  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  subject 
to  colonization.  Occupied  by  civilized  nations,  they  will 
be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  each  other  on  that  foot- 
ing alone ;  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  every  part  of  it, 
will  remain  open  to  the  navigation  of  all  nations  in  like 
manner  with  the  Atlantic." 
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THE  PACIFIC  WORLD  AS  IT  WAS  LESS  THAN  A 
CENTURY  AGO 

When  we  include  within  it  that  part  of  our  own  do- 
main which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  hard  either 
to  grasp  or  to  portray  the  vast  transformation  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Pacific  world  during  the  last  To  years. 
As  late  as  1850  the  great  territory  stretching  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  was  still  almost  an  unknown 
land ;  in  that  year  there  was  no  railroad  track  (except- 
ing 80  miles  in  Louisiana)  or  telegraph  line  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  United  States;  nor  in  any  of  the 
other  coxmtries  in  or  surrounding  the  Pacific.  As  late 
as  1860  there  were  only  23  miles  of  railroad  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  not  until  1861  did  the  first  tele- 
graph line  from  the  east  reach  the  Pacific,  in  many  parts 
of  which  steamships  were  still  a  curiosity.  Xot  until 
186?  was  a  regular  steamship  service  established  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  not  until 
isto  wa<  steam  communication  established  between  San 
Francisco  and  Australia.  As  late  as  1852  the  only  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  were  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Texas. 
Missouri,  and  California,  the  last  named  a  string  of 
mining  camps  which  had  just  entered  the  Union  with  a 
population  of  little  over  90,000. 

The  Pacific  States  of  South  America,  Central  America, 
and  Mexico,  which  had  emerged  successfully  from  their 
wars  of  independence  with  .Spain,  were  still  hampered 
with  internal  dissensions  and  traditionally  incompetent 
commercial  methods  inherited  from  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  system :  Hawaii  was  known  chiefly  as  a  supply 
station  for  the  whaling  fleet  owned  almost  exclusively  in 
Xew  England:  Xew  Caledonia,  N'ew  (iuinea.  Samoa,  the 
Fijis,  and  the  other  islands  composing  "no  man's  land." 
were  still  under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  savages  and 
cannibals,  while  the  Australian  colonies  were  just  begin- 
ning to  give  a  suggestion  of  the  wealth,  commerce,  and 
development  they  have  since  achieved  :  China  had  but 
recently  been  forced  at  the  cannon's  mouth  reluctantly 
to  open  a  few  of  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce:  from 
the  "sealed  mystery."  known  as  Japan,  foreigners  were 
rigorously  excluded,  it  being  a  capital  offense  for  any 
native  to  leave  the  country:  not  until  1857-58  were  the 
ports  of  Kanagwa.  Xagasaki.  and  Hakodadi  opened  to 
foreigners;  British  Columbia,  then  an  obscure  British 
colony,  remained  so  until  the  completion  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Eailroad  :  Alaska,  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  our  crown,  and  the  Siberian 
coa<t  of  Asia  still  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  seal  and  the  Eskimo,  save  when  the  awful 
solitude  was  broken  by  a  few  adventurous  traders  who 
came  to  purchase  furs  in  exchange  for  firewater  and 
trinkets. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  possible 
to  visualize,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  vast  and  grow- 
ing greatness  of  the  Pacific  world  as  it  appeared  to  Wil- 
liam II.  Seward,  when,  from  his  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  looked  out  upon  it  with  a  prophetic 
eye  in  July,  1852.  While  debating  at  that  time  a  bill 
providing  for  the  "survey  of  the  whaling  grounds  and 
routes  of  commerce  on  the  Pacific.''  he  said :  "Even  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  and  its  islands,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  society  and  government  upon  them.  <jrand 
and  important  as  those  events  have  been,  were  but  con- 


ditional, preliminary,  and  ancillary  to  the  more  sublime 
result,  now  in  the  act  of  consummation — the  reunion  of 
two  civilizations,  which  having  parted  on  the  plains  of 
Asia  4,000  years  ago,  and  having  traveled  ever  after- 
wards in  opposite  directions  around  the  world,  now  meet 
again  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Certainly  no  mere  human  event  of  equal  dignity  and  im- 
portance has  ever  occurred  upon  the  earth.  It  will  be 
followed  by  the  equalization  of  the  condition  of  society 
and  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family. 
.  .  .  As  to  those  who  cannot  see  how  this  movement 
will  improve  the  conditions  of  Asia.  I  leave  them  to  re- 
flect upon  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  Europe 
since  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America.  Who 
does  not  see,  then,  that  every  year  hereafter  European 
commerce,  European  politics.  European  thoughts,  and 
European  activity,  although  actually  gaining  greater 
force,  and  European  connections,  although  actually  be- 
coming more  intimate,  will,  nevertheless,  ultimately 
sink  in  importance,  while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores, 
its  islands,  and  the  vast  regions  beyond  will  become  the 
chief  theater  of  events  in  the  world's  great  hereafter." 

Fifteen  years  after  this  prophet-statesman  had  thus 
forecasted  the  inevitable  aftergrowth  ef  the  Pacific 
world  he  made  our  stake  in  it  vastly  larger  when,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  he  purchased  in  1867  from  Russia, 
for  a  song,  the  princely  domain  of  Alaska,  one-third 
greater  in  size  than  the"  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  After  the  purchase  we  stood  out  for  all  that 
Russia  had  claimed  in  1822-1825.  but  such  claims  were 
overruled  by  the  international  tribunal  that  sat  at  Paris 
in  1893,  which  held  that  Bering  Sea,  as  a  part  of  the 
high  seas,  was  no  one's  preserve ;  that  the  seals,  ferce 
imiura,  were  no  one's  property.  As  with  the  growth  of 
the  American  navy  there  was  an  increasing  need  of  coal- 
ing stations  and  positions  advantageous  to  our  sea  power 
in  the  Pacific,  by  a  tripartite  treaty  made  in  1889  the 
Samoan  Islands  were  placed  under  "the  joint  control  of 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Germany,  and  in  1898 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  annexed. 

THE    SPANISH-AMERICAN   WAR   AND   THE    TREATY 
OF  DECEMBER  10,  1898 

The  commercial  importance  of  Cuba,  its  commanding 
position  with  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
approaches  to  the  Panama  Canal,  its  menace  as  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  yellow  fever,  had  made  it  for  a  long  time 
an  important  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Jefferson,  who  said  that  "the"  control  which, 
with  Florida,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it, 
as  well  as  all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it.  would  fill 
up  the  measure  of  our  political  well-being,"  had  declared 
that  if  Spain  relinquished  it,  it  must  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  European  power.  American  interven- 
tion, which  for  many  years  had  been  imminent,  became 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  the  revolt  which  broke  out  in 
1895,  involving,  as  it  did,  grave  commercial  injury  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  which  followed  President  McKinley's  inter- 
vention was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  De- 
cember. 1898,  under  which  Porto  Rico.  Guam;  and  the 
Philippines  were  for  a  certain  consideration  ceded  out- 
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right  to  the  United  States.  By  that  large  acquisition  in 
the  Pacific  we  became  immediately  involved  in  the  dip- 
lomatic situation  created  by  the  efforts  of  certain  Euro- 
pean nations  to  divide  China  into  spheres  of  influence 
or  of  actual  possession.  That  policy,  to  which  our  new 
position  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  our  interests  in 
China's  trade,  made  us  hostile,  drew  from  Secretary  of 
State  Hay  his  best  efforts  as  a  diplomatist  and  states- 
man. In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China  and 
the  "open  door"  for  trade,  he  drew  such  replies  from  the 
aggressive  nations  as  compelled  them  to  moderate  their 
demands ;  and  when  the  Boxer  Insurrection  broke  out  in 
1900,  and  the  legations  were  besieged  at  Peking,  it  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  China  received  a  less 
rigorous  treatment. 

THE    WORLD    WAR    AND    THE    MEANING    OF    OUR 
REJECTION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 

Such,  in  general  terms,  was  the  nature  of  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Atlantic  world,  the  Pacific 
world,  and  the  rapidly  growing  Latin  American  world 
to  the  south  of  us  when  the  earthquake,  known  as  the 
World  War,  began,  to  shake  the  earth  as  a  whole.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  herein  to  discuss  either  the  abnor- 
mal and  temporary  conditions  produced  by  the  World 
War  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
abnormal  and  temporary  conditions  produced  by  the 
World  War  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  its  close  the  American  people, 
true  to  their  conservative  instincts,  were  mastered  and 
overcome  by  the  desire  to  return  to  what  President 
Harding  has  been  pleased  to  call  "normalcy."  Every- 
body, the  romantic  as  well  as  the  practical,  understood 
that  we  had  been  suddenly  swept,  in  a  moment  of  great 
excitement,  into  an  unprecedented  adventure  whose  costs 
had  been  stupendous  and  whose  unsettling  influences 
had  been  profound.  .  There  was,  therefore,  a  universal 
desire  to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  "normalcy"- 
that  is,  to  the  old  systems  of  policy,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, which  had  made  us  happy  and  great. 

The  most  startling  outcome  of  that  World  War  with 
which  we  were  first  brought  face  to  face  was  embodied 
in  the  fact  that  the  old  European  diplomatic  system, 
based  upon  the  balance  of  power  as  a  fundamental  con- 
cept, was  a  total  wreck.  By  the  elimination  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia  the  Concert  of  Europe,  which  had 
existed  in  various  forms  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
had  been  forced  to  yield  to  a  new  Holy  Alliance,  com- 
posed, as  its  predecessor  had  been,  of  only  three  Euro- 
pean powers — Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  That 
triumphant  combination  proposed  to  reorganize  the  dip- 
lomatic system  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the  world,  by 
reviving  the  old  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations,  first  for- 
mulated by  St.  Pierre  in  1713,  and  then  revised  by 
Bentham  in  1786-1789  and  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  1795. 
That  long-discarded  scheme  was  made  the  basis  in  1911 
of  Dr.  Timothy  Richards'  "League  of  Nations  to  En- 
force Peace  with  Arms,"  elaborated  by  Viscount  Grey  in 
1918,  and  completed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  in  1919. 

THE  SUPERSTATE  WHICH   AMERICAN   PEOPLE   RE- 
JECTED  BY  A  POPULAR  MAJORITY  OF  7,000,000 

The  builders  of  the  superstate,  first  designed  by  St. 
Pierre  in  1713  and  completed  by  Lord  Cecil  in  1919, 


began  by  denying  absolutely  that  physical  geography  is 
the  primary  basis  of  the  world's  politics  and  diplomacy. 
After  eliminating  the  mighty  oceans  by  which  the  hem- 
ispheres are  divided  from  each  other,  the  builders  of  the 
new  fabric  saw  in  their  mind's  eye  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  great  and  small,  huddled  together  in  a  narrow 
area  as  the  Greek  States  were  huddled  together  in  the 
days  of  Thucydides  and  Polibius.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  was  hoped  that  the  old  pride  of  nationality, 
which  has  ever  been  the  mainspring  of  patriotism,  would 
be  greatly  weakened  if  not  extinguished.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  certain  that  our  peculiar  American 
system,  our  Gibraltar  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
would  never  again  be  permitted  to  plague  the  world.  In 
the  great  superstate  the  American  Commonwealth  was 
to  be  submerged ;  it  was  curtly  asked  to  bow  its  head  and 
vote  along  with  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  other  British 
colonies.  For  a  moment  the  American  people  were 
stunned  by  the  immensity  of  the  indignity  thus  offered 
them;  and  in  that  moment  they  stooped  to  consider 
whether  such  a  condition  of  servitude  would  be  tolerable, 
if  mitigated  by  certain  reservations.  Then  it  was  that 
the  national  conscience  awoke;  then  it  was  that  the  re- 
action came  like  the  thunderclap  at  Marengo.  During 
the  storm  that  ensued  President  Harding  was  swept  into 
power  upon  a  tidal  wave  of  7,000,000  popular  majority. 
But  the  battle  is  not  over;  the  end  is  not  yet.  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  the  defeated  candidate  for  President  in  1920, 
is  now  giving  public  notice  that  the  fight  is  to  be  fought 
over  again.  He  says  that  the  American  Commonwealth 
must  abdicate  the  proud  and  commanding  place  in  the 
family  of  nations  which  fortune  and  our  own  efforts 
have  given  us;  he  says  that  it  must  inevitably  bow  its 
head  and  pass  beneath  the  yoke  which  the  League  of 
Nations  has  prepared  for  us.  He  even  contends  that  we 
must,  in  any  event,  accept  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  set  up  and  controlled  by  the  League, 
which  is  to  be  armed  with  a  coercive  jurisdiction  which 
would  enable  European  judges  to  annihilate  those  inter- 
national rights  which  are  especially  dear  to  us.  So  long 
as  we  are  menaced  by  such  threats,  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican must  sleep  with  arms  in  his  hands. 

OUR  NORMAL  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
EUROPE   AND   ASIA   RESUMED 

The  results  of  the  last  presidential  election  made  it 
plain,  even  to  the  man  in  the  street,  first,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  irrevocably  resolyed  not  to  become  a 
member  of  the  new  political  and  diplomatic  fabric  de- 
vised for  the  government  of  Europe  and  known  as  the 
League  of  Nations;  second,  that  they  have  resolved  to 
resume  their  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Europe 
and  Asia  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  intact  in  all  its 
parts.  Such  resolves  do  not  imply,  however,  that  we  are 
to  become  a  hermit  nation,  or  that  we  are  to  shirk  any 
of  the  vast  responsibilities  that  manifest  destiny  has  cast 
upon  us.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  eliminate  the  fact 
that  nature  has  placed  us  midway  between  Europe  and 
Asia  in  a  vast  and  fruitful  land  which  stands  out  like  a 
fortress  guarded  against  both  by  two  inviolate  oceans 
which  make  a  successful  attack  from  either  impossible. 
With  ever-increasing  and  intimate  relations  with  Europe 
and  Asia,  seething  with  tumults  and  difficulties  that  in- 
vite the  interposition  of  a  neutral  and  independent 
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friend,  the  American  Commonwealth  would  fail  m  its 
duties  to  both  and  humanity  if,  at  this  turning  point  in 
the  world's  history,  it  should  fail  to  assert  its  full  arbi- 
trating power. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING'S   EPOCH-MAKING  OFFER  TO 
ARBITRATE  BETWEEN   EUROPE  AND  ASIA 

With  a  great  jurist  and  statesman  at  his  side  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  President  Harding  resolved,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1921,  to  embark  upon  an  uncharted  sea  by  invit- 
ing Europe  and  Asia  to  arbitrate  certain  grave  questions 
affecting  both,  in  the  first  international  conference  ever 
held  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  At  a  later  day  the 
President  made  it  clear  that  he  was  moved  to  action  by 
the  possibility  of  wars  in  the  near  future  in  the  Pacific 
that  might  arise  out  of  a  conflict  of  principles  and  poli- 
cies to  be  followed  by  certain  great  powers  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  China.  Our  interest  in  the  matter,  he 
said,  grows  out  of  "our  traditional  friendship  for  the 
ancient  empire,  our  continued  friendship  for  the  new 
republic,  our  commitment  of  more  than  20  years  to  the 
open  door,  and  our  avowed  concern  for  Chinese  integrity 
and  unimpaired  sovereignty."  That  China  and  her 
problems  embodied  the  question  of  questions  to  be  set- 
tled was  made  plain  by  the  formal  invitation  of  the 
President,  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  August  11, 
1921,  in  these  terms:  "The  President  invites  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Eepublic  of  China  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  limitation 
of  armament,  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  llth  day 
of  November,  1921." 

In  order  to  induce  the  three  leading  European  powers 
and  Japan  to  enter  more  heartily  into  the  conference, 
the  President  wisely  coupled  with  his  basic  idea  a  pro- 
posal for  the  limitation  of  armament,  whose  ever-in- 
creasing cost  is  a  universal  burden.  In  the  formal  invi- 
tation sent  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
on  August  11,  1921,  this  language  is  used:  "The  Presi- 
dent is  deeply  gratified  at  the  cordial  response  to  his 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  limitation  of  armament,  in  connection  with  which 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed. Productive  labor  is  staggering  under  an  eco- 
nomic burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne  unless  the  present 
vast  public  expenditures  are  greatly  reduced."  On  Oc- 
tober 4,  1921,  invitations  in  that  form  were  sent  to  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  with  this  addi- 
tion :  "It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  government  that 
with  the  facilities  afforded  by  a  conference  it  may  be 
possible  to  find  a  solution  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
problems  by  a  practical  effort  to  reach  such  common 
understandings  with  respect  to  matters  which  have  been 
and  are  of  international  concern  as  may  serve  to  promote 
enduring  friendship  among  our  people." 

CONFERENCE  OPENED  BY  ADDRESSES  FROM  PRESI- 
DENT AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

After  the  conference  had  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  November  12,  with  a  full  attendance  of 
the  delegations  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  China,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Portugal,  the  President  made  an  address  in  which  he 
said : 


"Speaking  as  official  sponsor  for  the  invitation,  I  think  I 
may  say  the  call  is  not  of  the  United  States  of  America 
alone ;  it  is  rather  the  spoken  word  of  a  war-wearied  world, 
struggling  for  restoration,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  better 
relationship;  of  humanity  crying  for  relief  and  craving  as- 
surances of  lasting  peace.  ...  A  world  staggering  with 
debt  needs  its  burden  lifted.  Humanity,  which  has  been 
shocked  by  wanton  destruction,  would  minimize  the  agen- 
cies of  that  destruction.  Contemplating  the  measureless 
cost  of  war  and  the  continuing  burden  of  armament,  all 
thoughtful  peoples  wish  for  real  limitation  of  armament  and 
would  like  war  outlawed.  .  .  .  Gentlemen  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  United  States  welcomes  you  with  unselfish  hands. 
We  harbor  no  fears;  we  have  no  sordid  ends  to  serve;  we  . 
suspect  no  enemy ;  we  contemplate  or  apprehend  no  con- 
quest. Content  with  what  we  have,  we  seek  nothing  which 
is  another's.  We  only  wish  to  do  with  you  that  finer,  nobler 
thing  which  no  nation  can  do  alone." 

After  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  had  been  chosen  per- 
manent chairman,  he  began  his  address,  the  first  part  of 
which  gave  but  little  indication  of  what  was  to  come. 
Following  an  explanation  why  the  invitation  to  the 
armaments  discussion  had  been  limited  to  the  five  allied 
and  associated  powers,  while  China,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Portugal  had  been  invited  to  discuss  Far  Eastern 
questions,  came  the  statement  that  the  two  subjects 
would  be  considered  simultaneously  so  far  as  practicable. 
Then,  after  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  present  mo- 
ment was  opportune  because  the  power  to  disarm  the 
world  lay  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  nations,  the 
speaker  startled  his  audience  by  this  declaration : 

"It  would  seem  to  be  a  vital  part  of  a  plan  for  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  armament  that  there  should  be  a  naval  holi- 
day. It  is  proposed  that  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten 
years  there  should  be  no  further  construction  of  capital 
ships.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  go  beyond 
these  general  propositions,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
delegation,  acting  under  instructions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  submit  to  you  a  concrete  proposition  for 
an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament.  Four 
general  principles  have  been  applied: 

"1.  That  all  capital-ship  building  programs,  either  actual 
or  projected,  should  be  abandoned. 

"2.  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  through  the 
scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships. 

"3.  That,  in  general,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing 
naval  strength  of  the  powers  concerned. 

"4.  That  the  capital-ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as  the 
measurement  of  strength  for  navies,  and  a  proportionate 
allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed." 

The  end  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another 
was  marked  by  the  approval  and  acceptance  by  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  of  the  bold  and  concrete  American 
proposals  thus  put  forward  ere  they  had  ceased  to  echo 
around  the  world. 

PRESIDENT'S    PATRIOTIC   WISDOM   IN   APPOINTING 

SENATORS  LODGE  AND  UNDERWOOD 

AS  DELEGATES 

Despite  certain  constitutional  difficulties,  which  should 
not  be  entirely  ignored,  the  President,  in  view  of  the 
epoch-making  work  in  which  the  conference  was  to  en- 
gage, manifested  patriotic  wisdom  in  selecting  the  ma- 
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jority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  as  delegates. 
Certainly  it  was  of  paramount  importance  that  in  the 
first  international  conference  in  which  the  American 
people  were  to  exercise  their  arbitrating  power  in  the 
family  of  nations  its  representation  should  be,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  American  and  national,  and 
not  sectional  or  partisan.  It  was  eminently  proper  that 
the  North  and  the  South,  now  irrevocably  united  in  the 
bonds  of  a  mutual  love,  a  mutual  interest,  and  a  mutual 
honor,  should  have  been  represented  by  a  Republican 
from  Massachusetts  and  a  Democrat  from  Alabama. 
Par  nobile  fratrum.  As  no  practical  result  could  have 
been  reached  without  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  was  wise  in  taking  into  his  confidence  the 
leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  who  compose  it.  In  ask- 
ing the  Senate's  approval  of  the  completed  work  of  the 
conference  the  President  said : 

"I  had  occasion  to  learn  of  your  very  proper  jealousy  of 
the  Senate's  part  in  contracting  foreign  relationships. 
Frankly,  it  was  in  my  mind  when  I  asked  representatives 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  to  serve  on  the  American 
delegation.  It  was  designed  to  have  you  participate.  And 
you  were  ably  represented.  We  have  no  rivalries  in  our  de- 
votion to  things  we  call  American  because  that  is  a  common 
consecration." 

THE  SIX  TREATIES  IN  WHICH  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
CONFERENCE  WAS  EMBODIED 

The  completed  work  of  the  conference  was  embodied 
in  six  treaties  with  the  following  titles : 

(1)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

(2)  A  treaty  between  the  same  powers  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in  warfare. 

(3)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  and  Japan  relating  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     An  explanatory  declaration   accompanies   this 
treaty. 

(4)  A  treat/TBetween  the  same  powers  supplementary 
to  the  above-mentioned  treaty  in  relation  to  insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(5)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  relating  to  policies  in 
matters  concerning  China. 

(6)  A  treaty  between  the  same  nine  powers  relating 
to  the  Chinese  customs  tariff. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties  were  signed  on 
February  6,  1922,  with  the  exception  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Em- 
pire, France,  and  Japan  relating  to  their  insular  posses- 
sions and  insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
was  signed  on  December  13,  1921. 

Why  was  that  treaty,  generally  known  as  the  "four- 
power  pact,"  signed  nearly  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
five  that  followed  it?  Until  that  question  of  questions 
has  been  answered,  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  the  real 
meaning  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  viewed  as 
a  connected  whole. 


EARLY    ADOPTION    OF    FOUR-POWER    PACT    MADE 
POSSIBLE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Everybody  understood  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  arrive  at  such  "a  common  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  principles  and  policies  in  the  Far 
East,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  such  sacrifices  and  to 
arrive  at  such  rearrangements  as  would  so  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  war  in  that  quarter  as  to  justify  the  great 
powers  in  limiting  their  armaments  without  jeopardiz- 
ing themselves  or  those  dependent  on  them.  Or,  to  state 
the  matter  in  a  still  narrower  compass,  unless  some  way 
could  be  found,  in  advance,  by  which  the  probabilities  of 
war 'in  the  Far  East  could  be  materially  reduced,  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  inducing  the  great  powers 
specially  concerned  to  make  any  reduction  in  their  ar- 
maments. The  vital  Far  Kastcrn  question  most  likely 
to  cause  war  was  embodied,  of  course,  in  the  grievances 
which  China  had  suffered  through  a  military  weakness 
that  had  resulted  in  her  being  stripped  of  her  chief  sea- 
ports, in  "spheres  of  influence"  being  established  in  her 
richest  provinces,  in  the  extortion  of  monopolies  for 
luiilding  railroads  and  exploiting  her  coal  and  iron  ores, 
and  in  the  subjection  of  the  administration  of  her  post- 
offices,  her  customs  duties,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
even  the  administration  of  justice  itself,  to  foreign  con- 
trol. In  order  to  rescue  China  from  such  conditions, 
threatening  little  less  than  complete  dismemberment  of 
the  country,  it  was  necessary  that  certain  powers  repre- 
sented in  the  conference  should  undertake  radical  action. 

What  was  actually  done,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
removing  the  causes  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  four-power  treaty,  supplemented  by  the 
other  treaties,  especially  the  two  between  the  nine  powers 
relating  to  policies  in  matters  concerning  China  and  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff.  The  four-power  treaty  itself. 
which,  with  the  formal  parts  eliminated,  contains  but 
little  more  than  200  words,  rests  upon  the  basic  assur- 
ance that  "the  high  contracting  parties  agree  as  between 
themselves  to  respect  their  rights  in  relation  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  the  region 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,''  an  assurance  which  simply  re- 
affirms the  primary  principles  of  international  law.  In 
the  two  supplementary  treaties  relating  to  China  the 
nine  powers  express  a  purpose  "to  adopt  a  policy  de- 
signed to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  interests  of  China,  and  to  promote 
intercourse  between  China  and  the  other  powers  upon 
the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity."  The  contracting 
powers,  other  than  China,  then  agree,  "(1)  to  respect 
the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  China;  (2)  to  provide 
the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity  to 
China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effect  i\e 
and  stable  government.''  Strong  declarations  were  then 
made  in  favor  "of  the  open  door  or  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  China  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  all  na- 
tions," and  in  favor  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  of  China  through  the  making  of  a  treaty 
providing  for  "the  revision  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff 
and  cognate  matters." 
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BRILLIANT   SUCCESS   OF   THE   HUGHES    PLAN   FOR 
REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENT 

Only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  is  it  possible  to 
understand  that  not  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  four- 
power  treaty,  supplemented  as  it  was  by  the  special 
agreements  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of  future  wars 
as  to  China,  did  the  Hughes  plan  for  the  reduction  of 
armament  have  any  chance  "f  success  whatever.  That 
fact  is  put  beyond  all  question  by  the  report  of  the 
American  delegation  submitted  to  the  President  Febru- 
ary <i.  W>.  in  which  it  is  said  that  "competitive  arma- 
ment, however,  is  the  result  of  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
a  national  expectation  of  attack  by  some  other  country 
causes  preparation  to  meet  the  attack.  To  stop  compe- 
tition it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  it  results.  The  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
four-power  treaty  were  the  process  of  attaining  that  new 
state  of  mind,  and  the  four-power  treaty  itself  was  the 
expression  of  that  new  state  of  mind.  It  terminated  the 
Anirlo-.Japane-e  alliance  and  substituted  friendly  con- 
ference in  place  of  war  as  the  first  reaction  from  any 
controversies  which  might  arise  in  the  region  of  the 
Pacific :  it  would  not  have  been  possible  except  as  part 
of  a  plan  including  a  limitation  and  a  reduction  of  naval 
armaments,  but  that  limitation  and  reduction  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  new  relations  established 
by  the  four-power  treaty  or  something  equivalent  to  it." 

Thus  we  know  for  certain  that  not  until  the  hope  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East  had  been  assured  in  advance  by 
the  four-power  treaty  was  it  possible  for  the  bold  and 
self-denying  Hughes  plan  to  be  driven  on  to  victory. 
But  before  that  end  was  reached  that  plan  had  passed 
tli  rough  a  crisis  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be  made. 
At  the  very  outset  its  author  cut  off  all  debate  as  to  the 
size  of  a  navy  each  nation  was  theoretically  entitled  to 
by  assuming  that  all  calculations  must  be  based  on 
actual  navies  as  they  existed  on  the  day  of  meeting, 
November  12.  That  basis  gave  to  Japan  a  navy  whose 
strength  was  as  6  compared  to  10  for  Great  Britain  and 
10  for  the  United  States.  Against  that  ratio  of  "10- 
10-6,"  or  its  equivalent  "5-5-3."  Japan  protested.  But 
after  a  struggle,  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  stood  side  by  side,  Japan  yielded,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  she  should  be  permitted  to  retain,  for  senti- 
mental reasons,  her  brand-new  38,800-ton  Mutsu.  while 
earmarking  her  20.800-ton  Settsu  for  the  scrap  heap. 
That  concession  was  the  only  change  made  at  any  time 
in  the  Hughes  plan  as  to  capital  ships.  He  had  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  should  join  with  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  in  destroying  or  suspending  the 
building  of  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  capital  ships,  more 
than  half  of  the  combined  capital-ship  tonnage  of  their 
existing  navies.  As  that  plan  was  carried  out  without 
material  change,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  an  able 
critic,  that  "Mr.  Hughes  may  claim  to  have  destroyed 
more  warships  in  tonnage  than  all  the  sea  fighters  from 
Themistocles  to  the  German  and  British  admirals  in  the 
Jutland  fight." 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  grandeur  of  the  achieve- 
ment. When  we  pause  to  meditate  upon  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  an  international  agreement,  suddenly 
made,  under  which  the  three  greatest  of  the  world's  sea 
powers  are  to  eliminate,  by  destruction  or  suspension  of 


building,  more  than  half  of  the  combined  capital-ship 
tonnage  of  their  existing  navies,  it  is  hard  not  to  be 
mastered  and  overcome  by  the  grandeur  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Who  can  measure  its  effects  upon  the  world's 
great  hereafter?  What  patriotic  American,  no  matter 
what  his  party  politics,  will  be  so  narrow-hearted  as  to 
deny  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  the  praise 
due  to  them  for  an  achievement  which  in  the  time  to 
come  must  be  viewed  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  ?  The  importance  of  such  an  act  cannot 
be  estimated'  as  an  isolated  event :  it  cannot  be  severed 
from  the  century  and  a  half  of  progressive  diplomatic 
history  out  of  which  it  lias  been  evolved  and  of  which  it 
is  a  fitting  consummation. 

NO  UNWORTHY  PRICE  PAID  FOR  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
ACHIEVED 

Every  form  of  democratic  government  necessarily  im- 
plies an  "opposition,"  whose  never-ending  duty  it  is  to 
present  for  public  condemnation  every  measure  of  the 
ruling  majority  to  which  even  plausible  objections  can  be 
made.  After  exhausting  their  efforts  to  find  even  plaus- 
ible objections  to  the  outcome  of  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  Conference,  its  critics  have  been  able  only  to 
intimate,  rather  than  assert  directly,  that  the  price  of  it 
all  has  been  the  making  of  an  entangling  alliance  with 
three  European  powers  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
national  tradition: 

Devoted  as  the  writer  has  always  been  to  that  part  of 
our  policy  first  defined  by  Washington,  by  whom  all  such 
alliances  were  so  justly  condemned;  devoted  as  he  has 
always  been  to  our  peculiar  American  system  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  must  survive  so  long  as  this 
Republic  endures,  he  would  be  the  first  to  condemn,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  the  outcome  of  the  conference  if 
any  such  crime  could  be  laid  at  its  door.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  charge  that  has  been 
made;  it  loses  even  the  semblance  of  plausibility  the 
moment  we  pause  to  consider  the  nature  of  an  "alliance" 
a<  defined  by  international  law. 

AN  "ALLIANCE"  AS  DEFINED  BY  INTERNATIONAL 

LAW 

Naturally  enough,  "alliances"  are  defined  with  the 
greatest  fullness  by  Vattel  (bk.  3,  ch.  6),  the  famous 
Swiss  publicist,  whose  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  ap- 
peared in  1758,  at  a  time  when  alliances,  "offensive  and 
defensive,"  were  leading  factors  in  European  diplomacy. 
It  was  to  such  military  alliances  as  Vattel  defines  that 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  specially  opposed.  The 
( 'yelopedic  Law  Dictionary  has  thus  condensed  the  views 
of  Vattel  into  a  narrow  compass:  "Alliances  are  de- 
fensive or  offensive.  (1)  Defensive  alliances  are  those 
in  which  a  nation  agrees  to  defend  her  ally  in  case  she 
is  attacked.  (2)  Offensive  alliances  are  those  in  which 
nations  unite  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack,  or 
jointly  waging  war  against  another  nation.  Alliances 
may  be  at  the  same  time  offensive  and  defensive;  and 
most  offensive  alliances  are  of  this  character."  Accord- 
ing to  Grotius  (II,  ch.  15,  sec.  13)  and  other  text- 
writers,  the  castis  fcederis  of  a  defensive  alliance  does 
not  arise  in  the  case  of  an  unjust  war  of  aggression  be- 
gun by  the  power  who  has  only  stipulated  for  aid  in 
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another  contingency.  The  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  to 
determine  what  constitutes  a  just  or  defensive  war,  since 
certain  wars,  offensive  in  form,  are  actually  defensive 
both  in  spirit  and  substance. 

As  it  thus  appears  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
an  "alliance,"  as  that  term  is  understood  in  interna- 
tional law,  unless  the  contracting  nations  agree  gener- 
ally to  co-operate  in  hostilities  against  some  power  spe- 
cially named,  or  against  any  power  with  whom  the  other 
party  may  become  involved  in  actual  war,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  place  side  by  side,  with  the  foregoing  defini- 
tions, the  four-power  treaty  (no  other  has  been  accused) 
in  order  to  expose  the  utter  emptiness  of  the  charge  that 
has  been  made  against  it.  The  very  brief  terms  of  that 
treaty  (about  200  words)  are  as  follows: 


"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  as  between  themselves 
to  respect  their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions 
and  insular  dominions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  a  controversy  arising  out  of  any  Pacific  question 
and  involving  their  rights  which  is  not  satisfactorily  settled 
by  diplomacy  and  is  likely  to  affect  the  harmonious  accord 
now  happily  subsisting  between  them,  they  shall  invite  the 
other  high  contracting  parties  to  a  joint  conference  to  which 
the  whole  subject  will  be  referred  for  consideration  and 
adjustment. 

II 

"If  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  other  power  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  com- 
municate with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient  measures 
to  be  taken,  jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  particular  situation." 

THE   BRANDEGEE  INTERPRETATION   CLAUSE 

Those  who  are  bold  enough  to  charge  that  the  four- 
power  treaty  embodies  an  "alliance,"  entangling  or 
otherwise,  are  frank  enough  to  admit  that  no  trace  what- 
ever of  such  a  thing  can  be  found  in  its  terms.  Their 
contention  is  that  an  alliance  may  be  inferred,  that  it 
may  be  tortured  out  of  the  terms  used,  by  implication. 
As  one  of  the  most  acute  and  distinguished  of  its  oppo- 
nents has  expressed  it:  "It  is  said  that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary force  lurking  anywhere  in  and  about  this  treaty.  I 
grant  you  that  in  the  language  itself  it  is  not  provided 
for."  In  order  to  prevent  any  such  method  of  interpre- 
tation, whereby  a  meaning  may  be  extorted  from  a 
treaty  which  its  language  does  not  express,  international 
law  long  ago  invented  what  is  known  as  an  "interpreta- 
tion clause."  In  this  case  we  have  such  a  clause  care- 
fully embodied  in  the  Brandegee  resolution,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

"Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring), That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  Executive  N,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  and  Japan,  relating  to  their  insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington December  13,  1921,  subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tion and  understanding,  which  is  hereby  made  a  part  and 
condition  of  this  resolution  of  ratification:  The  United 


States  understands  that  under  the  statement  in  the  pre- 
amble or  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  there  is  no  commit- 
ment to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no  obligation  to  join  in 
any  defense." 

All  contrary  implications  have  thus  been  made  im- 
possible. 

SUMMARY 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  clearly  appears:  (1) 
That  the  United  States,  acting  as  an  arbitrating  power 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  has  done  much  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  the  next  ten  years  by  removing 
the  probable  causes  of  conflict  in  the  Pacific  Ocean;  (2) 
that  by  removing  such  causes  of  conflict,  through  the 
making  of  the  four-power  treaty,  it  has  been  able  to 
bring  about  a  tremendous  reduction  in  the  naval  arma- 
ment, which  is  likely  to  extend  to  land  armament;  (3) 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  such  momentous  results  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  enter  into  any  alliances,  en- 
tangling or  otherwise;  (4)  that  such  engagements  as 
have  been  entered  into  are  simply  war-preventing  agree- 
ments, carefully  designed  to  forestall  future  conflicts  by 
removing  in  advance  the  causes  out  of  which  such  con- 
flicts might  otherwise  have  arisen. 


AMERICAN  CONGRESSMEN  ATTEND 

THE   TWENTIETH  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

UNION,   VIENNA 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

THE  TWENTIETH  CONFERENCE  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  was  held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament,  Vienna,  Austria,  August  28,  29,  and  30. 
The  Conference  was  held  in  Vienna  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Austrian  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  President  of  which  is  Dr.  Hcinrich  Mataja,  former 
Secretary  of  State.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  group 
is  Dr.  Victor  Kienbock. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  Austrian  Government 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Conference 
were:  Chancellor  Ignaz  Seipel;  Count  Ottokar  Czernin, 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr.  Karl  Odehnal, 
Minister  of  Transportation;  Ex-Minister  Baron  Dr.  de 
Plener;  Ex-Minister  Dr.  Eudolph  Kamek;  Karl  Vau- 
goin,  Minister  of  War;  Dr.  Erwin  Waiss,  formerly 
Under-Secretary  of  State.  Other  Austrian  officials  who 
contributed  to  the  importance  of  the  Conference  were : 
Dr.  Michael  Hainisch,  President  of  the  Eepublic;  Dr. 
Alfred  Gruenberger,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Dr. 
Hans  Schober,  former  Chancellor,  now  President  of  the 
Police ;  and  Col.  W.  B.  Causey,  Technical  Adviser  to  the 
Austrian  Government.  The  United  States  Minister  to 
Austria,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Washburn,  was  of  great  as- 
sistance, especially  to  the  American  delegation.  Dr. 
Christian  L.  Lange,  General  Secretary  of  the  Union, 
was,  as  always,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Conference. 

THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION 

The  American  delegation  was  as  follows :  Senator 
William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois,  President  of  the 
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CONGRESSMEN  OFF  FOB  VIENNA 

Back  row — Rep.  William  A.  Oldfield,  of  Arkansas;  Rep.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  of  Virginia;  Senator  T.  H.  Caraway,  of 
Arkansas:  Mr.  G.  W.  Stipes  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Pindell.  of  Illinois;  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois. 

Bottom  row — Rep.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio;  Senator  W.  J.  Harris,  of  Georgia:  Rep.  Henry  W.  Temple,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Senator  E.  T.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota;  Senator  Selden  P.  Spencer,  of  Missouri. 


American  Group;  Senator  Selden  P.  Spencer,  of  Mis- 
souri: Senator  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota;  Senator 
T.  H.  Caraway,  of  Arkansas :  Senator  \V.  J.  Harris,  of 
(iec irgia;  Eepresciitative  Andrew  J.  Montague,  of  Vir- 
ginia, President  of  the  American  Peace  Society ;  Kepre- 
itive  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  former  President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society;  Kepresentative  Henry 
\V.  Temple,  of  Pennsylvania;  Representative  William  A. 
Oldfield,  of  Arkansas;  and  Arthur  D.  Call,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Group.  Other  members  of  the  party 
were:  H'.  M.  Pindell  and  J.  W.  Stipes,  of  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Harris  and  daughter:  Mrs.  Montague  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Moore;  Senator  McKinley's  niece,  Miss  Julia  Mat- 
lis.  and  her  friends  Mrs.  \V.  H.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Clifford,  wife  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mrs.  Call. 

COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED 

Twenty-four  nations,  the  largest  number  ever  partici- 
pating   at    any    conference    of    the    Interparliamenary 


Union,  were  represented  by  delegates.  The  countries 
were:  Germany,  America.  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  Spain,  Esthonia,  Finland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hungary,  Dutch  Indies, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  The  Netherlands,  Poland,  Swit- 
zerland, Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

WORK  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  real  work  of  the  Conference  began  Friday,  August 
25,  and  lasted  through  Thursday,  August  31.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Commissions  began  their  meetings 
in  the  Parliament  Building  on  the  morning  of  August 
25.  The  Committee  on  Labor  was  addressed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union — composed  of  Sir 
James  Agg-Gardner,  representing  Lord  Weardale,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Interparliamentary  Union;  Baron  Adels- 
ward,  replacing  Lord  Weardale  as  President  of  the 
Council  and  Executive  Committee,  of  Sweden;  Theodore 
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E.  Burton,  of  the  United  States;  S.  E.  M.  Maggiorino 
Ferraris,  representing  Mr.  Carlo  Schanzer,  Italian  Min- 
ister of  Foregin  Affairs,  and  Mr.  J.  Scherrer-Fiillemann, 
of  Switzerland — had  its  first  meeting  on  the  morning  of 
August  26.  The  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  met  at  3  o'clock  of  the  same  day.  Sunday  eve- 
ning, August  27,  there  was  a  reception  in  the  Palace 
Schonbrunn,  former  home  of  Maria  Theresa  and  place 
where  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  died,  which  reception 
was  largely  attended  by  the  delegates,  by  the  ladies  ac- 
companying them,  and  by  many  of  the  Austrian  offi- 
cials, including  the  President  and  a  number  of  cabinet 
officials. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

President:  Dr.  Mataja  (Austria). 

Vice-Presidents :  MM.  Schiicking  (Germany);  Mc- 
Kinley  (United  States  of  America) ;  La  Fontaine  (Bel- 
gium) ;  Molloff  (Bulgaria) ;  Sir  George  E.  Foster 
(Canada) ;  Manuel  Rivas  Vicuna  (Chile) ;  Dr.  Molte- 
sen  (Denmark) ;  the  Marquis  of  San  Ildefonso  (Spain)  : 
J.  Hiihnerscn  (Esthonia) ;  Dr.  Mantere  (Finland) ; 
Ferdinand  Buisson  (France) ;  Sir  James  Agg-Gardner 
(Great  Britain) ;  Jean  Rhallys  (Greece) ;  de  Berzeviczy 
(Hungary) ;  M.  Ferraris  (Italy) ;  Galestin  (Java) ; 
Imaizumi  (Japan) ;  Michelet  (Norway)  ;  Koolen  (Hol- 
land) ;  Dembinski  (Poland) ;  de  Moeller  (Rumania)  ; 
Baron  Adelswaerd  (Sweden)  ;  Scherrer-Fiillemann 
(Switzerland) ;  Dr.  Medinger  (Czechoslovakia) ;  Ahmed 
Riza  Bey  (Turkey) . 

Secretary  General:  Dr.  Chr.  L.  Lange. 

SIDE  LIGHTS 

Tuesday,  August  29,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
gave  a  reception  at  noon  to  the  Conference  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  addresses  upon 
this  occasion  were  given  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
official  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Fol- 
lowing the  regular  sessions  Wednesday,  August  30,  there 
was  a  banquet  at  the  Konzerthaussaal.  The  final  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee  and  study  commissions 
were  held  Thursday,  August  31. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Chilean 
delegates  at  Vienna  constituted  the  first  representation 
of  a  South  American  republic  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  Canada  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Dandurand,  member  of  the  Canadian  Senate,  and  by  Sir 
George  Foster,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  first 
assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Japan  was  repre- 
sented by  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
France  and  Belgium  were  represented  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Baron  Adels- 
ward,  of  the  Swedish  Senate,  is  slated  to  succeed  Lord 
Weardale.  Representative  Burton's  address  before  the 
Conference  appears  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  The 
meetings  were  all  conducted  with  an  unassuming  char- 
acter befitting  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Conference  was  held.  The  absence  of  Lord  Weardale, 
who  was  reported  to  be  seriously  ill,  cast  a  shadow  over 
the  Conference.  Many  members  also  felt  especially  the 
absence  of  M.  Houzeau  de  Lehaie,  late  Belgian  Senator 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Union,  who  died  a  few  months  ago. 
M.  Schanzer's  absence  from  the  Conference  and  Execu- 


tive Committee  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  having  accepted 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy,  and 
therefor  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament, 
he  was  no  longer  eligible. 

THE  SESSIONS 

The  Conference  was  opened  Monday,  August  28,  by 
Baron  Adelswiird,  President  of  the  Council,  with  these 
words:  "In  the  place  of  our  venerated  President,  Lord 
Weardale,  too  ill  to  be  permitted  to  come  to  Vienna,  I 
declare  the  Twentieth  Interparliamentary  Conference  to 
be  opened.  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  Interparliamentary  Council,  to  nominate 
as  President  of  this  Conference  M.  le  Dr.  Mataja,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  Group/'  Dr.  Mataja  addressed  the 
Conference,  after  which  Dr.  Seipel,  Chancellor  of  the 
Austrian  Republic,  spoke.  The  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
Lange,  read  a  telegram  of  greetings  from  M.  Mowinckel, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Group;  also  letters  of  regrets  from  the  Portu- 
guese, Serb-Croat-Slovene,  Rumanian  and  Czechoslova- 
kian  parliaments.  There  were,  however,  four  members 
of  the  Czechoslovak  ian  Group  in  attendance  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Treub,  former  Minister  of  Finance  of  Holland, 
submitted  a  resolution  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
restrictive  and  protectionist  measures  now  prevalent  in 
the  various  countries.  This  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion, with  the  result  that  the  matter  was  postponed  to  a 
future  conference.  Baron  Adelsward  submitted  a  report 
on  "The  Rights  of  National  Minorities,"  which  aroused 
also  no  little  discussion.  Among  those  who  participated 
in  the  argument  were  M.  de  Lukacs,  of  Hungary;  M. 
Medinger,  of  Czechoslovakia;  Lord  Newton,  of  Great 
Britain ;  M.  Atanassoff,  of  Bulgaria ;  M.  Moeller,  of  Ru- 
mania; Dr.  Walter,  of  Italy;  M.  Wilhelm  Heile,  of  Ger- 
many ;  M.  Ferraris,  of  Italy ;  Mr.  H.  Andersen,  of  Den- 
mark; M.  V.  Rutgers,  of  Holland;  M.  le  baron  de  Plener, 
of  Austria;  M.  Lucien  le  Foyer,  of  France;  Mr.  Carl 
Lindhagen,  of  Sweden;  M.  Matessis,  of  Greece;  and 
Representative  Burton,  of  the  United  States. 

AN  OPINION 

There  are  evidences  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  been  too  willing  to  content  itself  simply  with 
referring  suggestions  to  the  League  of  Nations;  but 
there  are  also  evidences  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  is  coming  again  to  realize  its  own  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  service  to  right  thinking  among 
the  parliamentarians  of  the  world. 

RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  Conference  as  expressed  in  the  final 
resolutions  follow : 

Resolutions  Passed 


REVISION  OF  THE  STATUTES 

(Report  by  M.  H.  LA  FONTAINE,  Belgium) 
Statutes  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 

(Revision,  voted  in  1922) 
I.  fts  I'urpose  and  Constitution 


1922 
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ARTICLE  1.  The  aim  of  the  Inter-Parliaineiitary  Union  Is 
to  unite  In  common  action  the  members  of  all  parliaments, 
constituted  in  national  groups,  in  order  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  their  respective  States  In  the  firm  establish- 
ment and  the  democratic  development  of  the  work  of  inter- 
national peace  and  co-operation  between  nations,  by  means 
of  a  universal  organization  of  nations.  Its  object  is  also  to 
study  all  questions  of  an  international  character  suitable  for 
settlement  by  parliamentary  action. 

ART.  2.  The  headquarters  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  shall  be  at  Geneva. 

ABT.  3.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  is  composed  of 
national  groups. 

Only  parliamentary  groups  of  countries  which  are  not 
represented  in  another  parliament  are  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

No  parliament  may  have  more  than  one  national  group. 
Each  group  shall  elect  a  bureau  with  power  to  direct  its 
operations  and  to  correspond  with  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Bureau  (IV).  and  it  shall  draw  up  its  own  rules  of  organi- 
zation and  administration.  It  has  to  send  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Bureau,  before  the  end  of  March  of  each 
year,  a  report  upon  its  proceedings  and  a  list  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

ART.  4.  The  following  are  entitled  to  become  members  of 
a  national  group : 

(a)  Members  of  the  national  parliament  of  the  country. 

i  fi  i  Ex-members  of  parliament,  who  are  or  have  been 
members  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council,  or  who  have 
rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  Union,  and  are  ad- 
mitted on  this  ground  by  the  Council,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  group,  as  honorary  members  of  the  latter. 

ABT.  5.  The  duty  of  a  national  group  is  to  keep  its  parlia- 
ment Informed,  through  its  committee  or  through  one  of  its 
members,  of  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  conferences,  which 
call  for  parliamentary  or  governmental  action. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  expects  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  Union  is  made 
known  throughout  their  respective  countries,  in  order  to 
obtain  as  large  a  measure  of  support  as  possible.  It  also 
invites  them  to  assist  to  the  best  of  their  ability  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace  amongst  the  nations. 

II.  Inter-Parliamentary  Conferences 

ART.  t).  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  shall  meet  in  con- 
ference once  a  year,  unless  otherwise  decided. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Council  CIIIi  shall  summon  the 
conference  and  shall  select  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  to 
be  held. 

ABT.  7.  Every  member  of  a  national  group  has  a  right  to 
attend  the  Inter-Parliamentary  conferences  and  to  take  part 
in  the  debates. 

The  Council  can.  however,  limit  the  number  of  members 
in  accordance  with  the  figures  shown  in  Article  10,  if  the 
group  of  the  country  where  the  conference  is  to  meet  so 
desire,  or  if  such  a  measure  be  necessitated  by  special  cir- 
cumstaii' 

ART.  S.  Conferences  are  opened  by  the  president  of  the 
Council,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  by  a  provisional  presi- 
dent, chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
jrroup  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  is  held.  The 
latter  chooses  its  own  president,  its  vice-presidents,  and  its 
tellers. 


ART.  9.  Discussions  are  confined  to  the  subjects  placed  on 
the  agenda  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Council. 

All  other  motions  and  propositions  are  discussed  only  if 
the  conference,  after  consideration,  authorizes  the  discussion 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  after  having  heard  the  opinion  of 
the  Council  and  a  summarized  explanation  of  the  originators 
of  the  motion. 

ART.  10.  Only  members  of  the  Union  present  in  person 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

The  number  of  votes  to  which  each  group  is  entitled  Is 
determined  according  to  the  following  rules: 

(a)  Each  group  has  a  minimum  of  five  votes. 

(6)  In  addition  to  these,  groups  belonging  to  countries  with 
less  than  1  million  inhabitants  are  entitled  to  1  extra  vote; 
those  belonging  to  countries  with  1  to  3  millions,  2  extra  votes 
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The  population  of  the  colonies  is  added  to  that  of  the 
mother  country  in  cases  where  the  colonies  are  represented 
in  the  parliament  of  the  mother  country.  Such  population 
is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  number  of  colonial  repre- 
sentatives by  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  represented 
by  each  deputy  from  the  mother  country. 

(c)  In  the  last  place,  groups  with  a  membership  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  shall  be  entitled  to  one  extra  vote;  those  with 
a  membership  of  at  least  75  per  cent  to  two  extra  votes; 
those  with  a  membership  of  at  least  90  per  cent  to  three 
extra  votes. 

The  Council  is  to  inform  the  various  groups  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  to  which  they  are  entitled,  when  it  summons 
the  conference. 

If  necessary,  the  members  of  each  group  taking  part  in 
the  conference  shall  nominate  those  amongst  them  who  are 
to  exercise  the  right  of  voting.  These  nominations  shall  be 
made  according  to  a  system  of  proportional  representation. 
Xo  one  member  may  record  more  than  five  votes. 

Voting  shall  take  place  by  show  of  hands.  Every  member 
present  -at  a  conference  has  the  right  to  demand  voting  by 
roll-call.  The  result  of  such  voting  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
minutes. 

In  the  election  of  officers  the  vote  shall  be  by  secret  ballot, 
if  not  less  than  twenty  members  so  demand. 

ABT.  11.  The  full  report  of  the  conference  shall    be  de- 
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posited  in  the  archives  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary   Kureau, 
together  with  all  documents  circulated. 

III.  Inter-Parliamentary  Council 

ART.  12.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Council  is  composed  of 
two  members  of  each  properly  constituted  national  group, 
appointed  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening-  of  the  con- 
ference by  their  group.  These  appointments  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  conference.  The  term  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  continues  from  one  conference  to  the  following  con- 
ference. 

At  least  one  of  the  two  members  must  be  a  member  of 
parliament. 

In  case  of  the  death  or  the  absence  of  any  member,  the 
group  which  he  represented  shall  select  a  substitute. 

The  members  of  the  Union  who  have  presided  over  the 
conferences  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council,  with  a 
right  to  speak. 

ABT.  13.  Members  of  the  newly  appointed  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Council  shall  meet  at  the  end  of  the  opening  sitting 
of  each  conference  to  choose  their  president. 

ART.  14.  The  functions  of  the  Council  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  forms  its  own  rules ; 

2.  It  admits  as  members  of  the  Union  ex-members  of  Par- 

liament, who  are  proposed  by  their  respective  groups 
(Art.  4)  ; 

3.  It  summons  the  Inter-Parliamentary  conferences; 

4.  It  decides  upon  the  agenda  of  the  conferences  and  upon 

the  text  of  draft  resolutions  other  than  those  sub- 
mitted by  a  special  commission  of  study ; 

5.  It  institutes  permanent  or   temporary   special   commis- 

sions of  study ; 

6.  It  gives  advice  on  tl^e  subject  of  proposals  to  alter  the 

statutes ; 

7.  It  proposes  the  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  con- 

ferences ; 

8.  It  proposes  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  : 

9.  It  selects  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  conference  (Art.  6)  ; 

10.  It  appoints  the  treasurer  and  general  secretary  of  the 

Union ; 

11.  It  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  donations  and  legacies; 

12.  It  decides  on  the  annual  budget  of  receipts  and  expendi- 

tures. 

13.  It  appoints  annually  two  auditors,  and  on  their  report 

passes  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer ; 

14.  It  takes,  in  general,  any  steps  necessary  to  realize  the 

aims  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union. 

IV.  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau 

ART.  15.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau  is  the  adminis- 
trative and  executive  organ  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union.  It  exercises  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Council,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes. 

ART.  1C.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau  is  controlled  by 
an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  representing  dif- 
ferent groups.  The  President  of  the  Council  is  ex  officio  a 
member  and  president  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
other  members  are  chosen  by  the  conference  from  among 
members  of  the  Council.  One  member  retires  at  each  con- 
ference. The  retiring  member  is  not  eligible  for  re-election 
for  two  years,  and  must  be  replaced  by  another  member 
representing  another  group. 


In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  member  of  the 
committee,  or  of  his  election  as  president  of  the  Council,  the 
Council  designates  a  successor,  who  remains  a  member  only 
until  the  next  conference,  which  proceeds  to  an  election. 
The  new  member  takes  the  place  of  the  member  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  order  of  retirement. 

The  Executive  Committee  decides  on  its  own  rules.  In 
case  of  urgency  it  can  summon  the  Council. 

ART.  17.  The  functions  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Bureau 
are  as  follows : 
1.  It  keeps  lists  of  the  members  of  the  national  groups  and 

encourages  their  formation ; 

li.  It  is  the  central  office  of  the  National  Inter-Parliamentary 
groups  in  all  that  concerns  their  mutual  relations ; 

3.  It  prepares  the  questions  for  submission  to  the  Council 

and  to  the  conferences  and  distributes  in  due  time  the 
necessary  documents ; 

4.  It  attends  to  the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council 

and  of  the  conferences  ; 

5.  It  keeps  the  archives  of  the  Union,  and  collects  documents 

relating  to  international  arbitration,   and  other  docu- 
ments regarding  the  objects  of  the  Union. 

The  administration  of  the  Bureau  is  in  the  hands  of  a  paid 
general  secretary,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

V.  Amendment  of  the  Statutes 

Aur.  18.  Proposals  to  alter  the  statutes  must  be  made 
formally  by  writing,  and  sent  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Bureau  at  least  three  mouths  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference. The  Bureau  shall  communicate  them  immediately 
to  the  various  national  groups.  The  Bureau  shall  also,  if 
need  be,  communicate  to  them  the  proposals  of  amendments 
at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  of  the  conference. 

II 
RIGHTS  OF  NATIONAL  MINORITIES 

(Report  by  Baron  ADKI.SWARD.   Sweden) 

.1.  The  XXth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  after  hear- 
ing the  report  of  Baron  Adelsward  on  the  rights  of  racial 
minorities,  decides  that  a  Permanent  Commission  for  Racial 
and  Colonial  Questions  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  further 
study  of  the  problem,  with  a  view  to  presenting,  at  the  next 
conference,  draft  international  regulations  tending  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  racial  and  religious  minorities  in  every 
country. 

B.  The  XXth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  having  re- 
gard to  the  dangers  which  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  peace,  dangers  which  are  caused 
by  the  disputes  and  the  struggles  between  the  dominating 
nationality  and  the  minorities  in  several  countries,  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  the  League  of  Nations 

lo  shall  constitute  a  special  committee,  to  be  adjoined 
to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
questions  concerning  national  minorities,  and  which  shall 
submit  its  report  to  the  Council. 

2"  shall  give  its  fullest  consideration  to  the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  duty  entrusted  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  control  of  the  application  of  the  treaties 
in  force,  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 
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ill 

THE    WORl     OF    THE    WASHINGTON    CONFERENCE 
AND   THE   CONTINUATION  OF  THAT   WORK 
WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF  THE  WORLD 


(Report  by  Hon.  THEODORE  E.  BUETON,  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  United  States  of  America ) 

The  members  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  express 
their  keenest  satisfaction  because  of  the  results  accomplished 
by  the  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  recently 
asst-mbled  at  Washington.  We  register  our  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  limiting  naval  construction  and  of  that 
providing,  in  the  event  of  war.  for  the  protection  of  neutrals 
and  non-combatants  at  sea,  including  also  a  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases.  We  recognize  in  the  treaty, 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire.  France,  and 
Jaiian,  a  promise  of  future  peace  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Far  East.  We  most  cordially  commend  the  treaty  ex- 
ecuted by  the  representatives  of  the  nine  countries  present 
at  Washington,  agreeing  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
of  China. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  most  heartily  endorses  the 
work  of  the  said  conference,  as  well  as  all  treaties  or  agree- 
ments looking  to  the  prevention  of  war  or  the  establishment 
of  amicable  relations,  and,  true  to  its  historic  mission, 
pledges  anew  the  support  of  its  members,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  controversies, 
the  codification  and  wider  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
international  law,  and  for  every  movement  for  more  helpful 
co-operation  among  the  nations  here  represented. 


maxim  "If  thou  wishest  for  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  by 
showing  that  armed  peace  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  war;  con- 
sidering that  all  through  the  war  the  nations  were  inspired 
by  the  thought  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  last  of  all 
wars,  for  the  end  of  militarism  and  of  the  state  of  armed 
peace;  seeing  that  the  peace  treaties  and  the  state  of  the 
world  after  the  war  have  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  nations;  that,  having  imposed  disarmament  on 
the  vanquished,  the  victor  countries  have  themselves  re- 
tained the  system  of  standing  armies,  and  that  organizations 
whose  aim  is  an  armed  "revanche"  are  in  active  existence  in 
some  of  the  vanquished  countries,  though  their  importance 
is  strongly  exaggerated,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  fur- 
nishes each  group  of  nations  with  the  mutual  pretext  of 
national  security  as  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
system  of  armed  peace ;  considering,  moreover,  that  in  east- 
ern Europe  powerful  armies,  recruited  in  the  name  of  a 
new  utopia,  also  threaten  the  general  peace ;  considering  that 
in  the  present  economic  situation  of  the  world  the  crushing 
burden  of  naval  and  military  expenditure  prevents  the  re- 
covery of  the  nations  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  ruins 
caused  by  the  war ;  seeing  that  the  object  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  to  prevent  conflicts  and  to  enforce  respect  of  the 
right — expresses  the  lu>i>e  that  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  vote  resolutions  favorable  to  general  dis- 
armament; that  the  work  of  the  Committee  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Armaments  will  be  carried  on  until  a  complete  scheme 
for  disarmament  has  been  evolved,  which  shall  be  immedi- 
ately applicable  to  all  countries  by  the  limitation  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  military  and  naval  expenditure,  the 
reduction  of  man-power  and  of  stocks  of  arms  and  munitions, 
the  State  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  mu- 
nitions, and  the  prohibition  of  private  trade  in  arms. 


i  Amendment  Proposed  by  M.  TORMGULNI,  Italian  Senator) 

The  XXth  Conference  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
notes  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  initiative  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Chili  with  regard  to  the  inscription  on 
the  agenda  of  the  next  Pan-American  Conference  of  a  pro- 
posal for  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  expresses  its 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  New  World  in  the  work 
of  international  co-operation  and  in  the  firmer  establish- 
ment of  peace. 

IV 

INTELLECTUAL  CO-OPERATION 

(Report  by  Mr.  FERDIXAXD  BUISSON,  French  Deputy) 

The  XXth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  expresses  the 
wish  that,  in  the  interest  of  science  and  intellectual  co- 
operation, all  scientific  congresses  shall  be  open  to  scientists 
and  men  of  letters  of  all  countries  without  distinction  of 
nationality. 

V 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DISARMAMENT 

(Reports  by  M.  MARIUS  MOUTET,  French  Deputy,  and 
Dr.  MUXCH,  Danish  Deputy  i 


The    XXth    Inter-Parliamentary    Conference — considering 
that  the  World  War  has  demonstrated  the  failure  of  the 


Further,  this  conference  expresses  the  hope  that  the  gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  submit  to  the 
different  government*  the  suggestion  that  an  international 
organization  be  created  which  shall  see  to  the  payment  of 
reparations,  the  settlement  of  claims  between  nations  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaties,  and  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
world  by  an  international  canceling  of  debts  and  the  issue 
of  international  loans,  such  an  organization  to  take  the  place 
of  the  system  of  reparations  as  established  by  the  peace 
treaties,  founded  on  direct  contact  between  nations  and  ad- 
mitting of  the  possibility  for  a  group  of  nations,  or  a  single 
nation,  to  have  recourse  to  compulsion  by  force. 


(Proposed  by  Mr.  MADDISON,  Member  of  the  British  Group) 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  military  conscription, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  its 
universal  abolition  would  be  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  it  notes  with  satisfaction  that,  through  the  peace 
treaties  and  by  voluntary  action,  it  has  been  discontinued  in 
a  number  of  countries. 

The  XXth  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  therefore  in- 
structs the  Bureau  to  transmit  the  present  resolution  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  a  request  that  the 
question  of  the  general  abolition  of  military  conscription 
may  be  included  in  the  measures  to  be  taken  towards  a 
reduction  of  armaments,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League. 
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Norway :  Messrs.  MIchelet  and  Mowinckel. 
Netherlands :  Messrs.  Koolen  and  Rutgers. 
Poland :  Messrs.  Dembinski  and  Mile.  Kosmanovvska. 
Portugal:  (Nominations  not  yet  received.) 
Rumania:  (Nominations  not  yet  received.) 
Spain:  Messrs.  H.  E.  the  Marquis  de  San  Ildefonso  and 
II.  E.  the  Marquis  de  Alhuceintis. 

Sweden :  Messrs.  Baron  Adelsward  and  Branting. 
Switzerland:  Messrs.  Scherrer-Fullemann  and  de  Meurou. 
Turkey:  (Nominations  not  yet  received.) 
Yujo-Slavla:  (Nominations  not  yet  received.) 

The  Council  elected  Lord  Weardale  Honorary  President 
and  Baron  Adelsward  (Sweden),  President  of  the  Council 
for  the  year  dating  from  the  XXth  to  the  XXIst  Confer- 
ences, and  the  Executive  Committee  nominated  M.  Scherrer- 
Fiilleiiiaim  (Switzerland)  to  take  the  place  of  the  President 
in  the  absence  of  the  latter  or  on  his  death.  The  Council 
elected  M.  Rutty  (Geneva),  Conseiller  aux  Etats,  Treasurer 
of  the  Union,  and  MM.  van  Kol  (Holland)  and  Mataja 
(Austria)  auditors. 

The  conference  elected  MM.  Ferdinand  Buissou  (France) 
and  Count  Apponyi  (Hungary)  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  take  the  place  of  M.  Schanzer,  Italian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  retiring  member,  and  Baron  Adels- 
ward, elected  President  of  the  Council,  respectively. 

Post  Conference  Experiences 

THE  TRIP  TO  BUDAPEST 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Hungarian  Parliamen- 
tarians, some  250,  including  the  American  party,  except- 
ing Eepresentatives  Burton  and  Temple,  who  went  from 
Vienna  to  Geneva,  left  Friday  morning,  September  1, 
on  the  royal  yacht  Zsofia,  sailing  down  the  Danube  to 
Budapest,  where  they  arrived  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Following  their  arrival,  there  was  a  late  evening  recep- 
tion by  the  Hungarian  National  Assembly  in  the  Par- 
liament Building,  leading  government  officials  being  in 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  BUDAPEST,  HUNGARY. 
SEPTEMBER  2,  1922 

1.  Senator  McKinley;  2.  Mrs.  Montague;  3.  Representa- 
tive Montague ;  4.  Mrs.  Clifford ;  5.  Senator  Spencer ;  6.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Smith. 

ELECTIONS 

Delegates  from  the  Groups  to  the  Council  for 
the  Year  Dating  from  the  XXth  to  the  XXIst 
Conferences. 

United  States  of  America  :  Messrs.  McKinley  and 
Burton. 

Austria :  Messrs.  Mataja  and  Waber. 

Belgium :  Messrs.  La  Fontaine  and  Anseele. 

Bulgaria :  Messrs.  Athanassoff  and  Molloff. 

Canada :  Messrs.  Dandurand  and  Sir  G.  Foster. 

Chili :  Messrs.  Freire  and  Rivas  Vicuna. 

Czecho-Slovakia :  Messrs.  Hodza  and  Winter. 

Denmark:  Messrs.  Moltesen  and  Borgbjerg. 

Dutch  Indies:  Messrs.  Galestin  and  Valkenburg. 

Esthonia :  Messrs.  Martna  and  Anderkoop. 

Finland :  Messrs.  Mantere  and  Procopfi. 

France :  Messrs.  Buisson  and  Moutet. 

Germany :  Messrs.  Eickhoff  and  Schiiking. 

Great  Britain:  Messrs.  Lord  Weardale  and  Sir 
James  Agg-Gardner. 

Greece :  Messrs.  Baltazzi  and  Typaldo  Bassia. 

Hungary:    Count    Apponyi    and    de    Berzeviczy. 
(Substitutes:  MM.  de  Lukacs  and  de  Miklos.)         .  1-  **™*-™  McKinley ;  2  Minister  Dodge ;  3   Mr   Call ;  4.  Miss  Mattis; 

5.  Major  Schallenberger ;  6.  Colonel  Kratz;  7.  Miss  Dodge;  8.  Mr.  Pin- 
Italy:  Messrs.  lerraris  and  Celesia.  dell.  9  Mrs   Schallenberger;  10.  Mrs.  Call;  11.  Mr.  Barker;  12.  S.  Mila- 

.Tapan  :  Messrs.  Imaizumi  and  Masaki.  novich ;  13.  N.  Voulonfal ;  14.  Rad.  Agathonovitch. 
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charge.  During  the  reception  a  band  furnished  music 
from  a  boat  on  the  Danube  below  the  balcony  of  the 
reception  rooms.  It  is  proper  to  speak  of  this  occasion 
as  a  brilliant  affair.  Saturday.  September  2,  the  guests 
visited  the  beautiful  Royal  Palace  across  the  river  in 
Test,  the  Matthias  Cathedral,  the  Fisher-Bastion  stair- 
way, and.  later,  the  Museum  of  Agriculture  in  Buda. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  Lake  Terrace.  During  the 
luncheon  brief  addresses  \ver-  given  by  representatives 
of  the  various  parliament  present.  Senator  McKinley 
speaking  for  America.  Following  the  luncheon,  there 
were  visits  to  tin-  exposition  of  vine  culture,  the  Zoolog- 
ical Garden,  the  Art  Gallery,  and  other  places.  Some 
visited  the  "wagon-dweller-. "  sometimes  facetiously  re- 
ferred tn  a>  "Gypsies."  the  hundreds  of  families  returned 
to  Hungary  by  Jugoslavia.  They  are  living  there  now 
in  box  cars  near  the  various  railroad  stations,  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  hates  and  woes  of  Europe.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  reception  at  the  palace  of  the  President  of 
the  Cabinet  Council.  Prime  Minister  Count  Stephen 
Bethlen.  Sunday.  September  :$.  a  number  availed  them- 
selves of  the  invitation  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
and  took  motor  rides  through  the  Hungarian  province. 

AMERICANS  GO  TO  BELGRADE 

The  following  members  of  the  American  Group,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  the  Jugoslav  Government,  who 
sent  a  special  car  to  meet  them  at  the  border,  left  on  the 
morning  of  Septimber  :!  for  B.-lgrade:  Senator  McKin- 
ley. Miss  Mattis.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mrs.  Clifford,  Senator 
Spencer.  Mr.  Pindell.  Mr.  Stipes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Call. 
Previous  arrangements  by  certain  members  of  this  group 
made  it  impossible,  unfortunately,  for  them  to  accept  in 
its  fulness  the  hospitality  of  the  Government  at  Bel- 
grade. The  Government  had  planned  to  take  the  group 
down  the  Danube  To  the  Iron  Gates,  and  to  furnish  a 


A  UROUP  BEFORE  ROYAL  PALACE,  BUDAPEST.  SEPTEMBER  - 

1.  Senator  Ladd :  '2.  Senator  Caraway:  3.  Senator  Harris:  4.  Miss 
Harris:  r>.  Mrs.  Harris:  6.  Mr.  Call:  7.  Mrs.  Call:  s.  Sir  George  Fater. 
•  if  Canada:  9.  Professor  Lutter;  10.  Judge  Jozsef.  of  Budapest. 


Ox  THE  FISHER  BASTION.  BUDAPEST,  SEPTEMBER  2.  W-- 

1.  Senator  Caraway:  •_'.  Senator  Spencer:  3.  Senator  Ladd : 
Mr.  Call :  5.  Mrs.  Call ;  6.  Professor  Lutter :  7.  Judge  Jozsef. 

special  train  to  carry  them  to  Nisli.  Monas- 
tir.  and  other  sections  in  Jugoslavia.  As  it 
was.  however,  every  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  guests  to  see  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  Belgrade  and  vicinity.  A  special 
boat  took  Senator  McKinley.  Miss  Mattis. 
Mr.  Pindell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Call  for  a 
day's  journey  still  farther  down  the  Danube. 
The  American  Minister  at  Belgrade,  Hon. 
H.  Percival  Dodge,  and  the  Belgrade  Gov- 
ernment, gave  dinners  to  the  party.  The 
names  of  some  of  those  who  were  particu- 
larly gracious  are  M.  W.  Pavolitch.  Director 
General  of  the  Brodarsky  Sindikat:  Mr. 
Stanitch.  Minister  of  Communications :  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior:  Colonel  Martin 
Schallenherger.  American  military  attache: 
Mr.  Radostor  Agathonevitch.  First  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  Deputy  Yoea 
Jovanovitch :  Colonel  Arthur  B.  Kratz, 
Technical  Adviser  to  the  Government :  Hon. 
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N.  Trifounovitch,  Hon.  verg.  N.  L.  Pavloskay,  Colonel 
V.  G.  Deroc,  Nicols  N.  Voulonfel,  W.  R.  Barker,  of  the 
American  Embassy;  A.  M.  Hanitch,  S.  Milanovich, 
K.  S.  Paltor,  of  course  there  were  many  others. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DAYS 

Following  the  experience  at  Budapest  and  Belgrade, 
the  members  of  the  American  party  dispersed,  some  of 
them  going  to  Venice,  Florence,  Rome ;  some  to  Geneva, 
Oberammergau,  Berlin,  and  some  on  to  Paris. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 

And  the  Continuation  of  That  Work  with  a 
View  to  the  Economic  Recon- 
struction of  the  World 

By  THEODORE  E.  BURTON 

An  Address   Delivered   Before  the   Inter-Parliamentary   Union, 
Vienna,  Austria,  August  29,  1922 

MR.  PBKSIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  INTER-PARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION  : 

It  affords  me  the  most  sincere  gratification  to  meet 
with  you  again  in  this  historic  city  of  Vienna.  For 
eight  years  our  meetings  were  suspended  because  of  the 
most  terrible  of  all  wars.  The  organization  was  given 
new  life  by  the  meeting  at  Stockholm  last  year,  and 
today  we  assemble  when  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  supreme  importance  are  pressing  upon  the  nations. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  upon  the  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armament,  recently  convened  at  Wash- 
ington. The  immediate  incentive  for  that  gathering 
was  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  suffering  and  loss  of  the 
recent  colossal  struggle  and  a  burning  desire  to  avoid 
future  wars  and  the  intolerable  burden  of  constant  pre- 
paredness for  war.  A  resolution  had  been  unanimously 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  advising  a  conference 
of  the  three  leading  naval  powers. 

The  Executive,  taking  independent  action,  gave  a 
larger  scope  to  the  proposed  gathering,  inviting,  in  ad- 
dition to  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  the  governments  of 
France  and  Italy ;  also  China,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal.  There  were  thus  nine  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

The  spirit  which  actuated  the  call  was  intensely  prac- 
tical. While  idealistic  conceptions  were  never  absent,  it 
was  thought  best  to  attempt  no  more  than  would  promise 
a  successful  outcome.  An  invitation  for  a  general  con- 
ference of  nations  was  avoided  because  of  the  delay, 
complication,  and  clash  of  conflicting  aspirations  which 
would  inevitably  result.  The  difficulty,  under  existing 
conditions,  of  reaching  any  agreement  for  limitation  of 
armies  was  recognized,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  first 
point  of  attack  should  be  the  frenzied  competition  for 
naval  expansion  in  which  at  least  three  powerful  nations 
were  most  strenuously  engaged.  Problems  relating  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  future  of  China,  the  so-called 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  conveyed  a  threat 
of  serious  disagreements  which  demanded  the  attention 


of  the  Conference  and  were  included  in  the  formal  in- 
vitation. After  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  nations,  it  appeared  that  so  strong  a  senti- 
ment had  been  aroused  upon  the  horrors  resulting  from 
the  use  of  submarines  and  poisonous  gases  that  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  these.  Thus  the  Conference 
practically  limited  its  actions  to  three  subjects:  limita- 
tion of  naval  armament,  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions, and  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of  inhuman 
implements  of  warfare. 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  occupied  a  commanding  position 
in  advancing  propositions  for  limitation  in  naval  pro- 
grams because  her  unlimited  resources  made  it  possible 
for  her,  in  case  the  race  for  naval  supremacy  should 
continue,  to  distance  all  competitors. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  sole 
achievement  of  the  assembled  delegates  would  be  a 
mutual  interchange  of  compliments,  the  passage  of  reso- 
lutions breathing  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  the  appointment 
of  committees  to  report  at  a  later  time,  perhaps  at 
another  place.  Such  anticipations  were  at  once  dis- 
pelled by  the  opening  address  of  President  Harding, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  more  definite 
statements  of  Secretary  Hughes,  who  said  that  the  time 
had  come  not  for  general  resolutions  or  mutual  advice, 
but  for  action ;  also,  "Preparation  for  offensive  naval 
warfare  will  stop  now." 

During  the  life  of  the  Conference,  from  November  12, 
1921,  to  February  6,  1922,  seven  treaties  were  agreed 
upon,  of  which  two,  four  and  five,  were  merely  explana- 
tory of  or  supplementary  to  others. 

The  following  is  a  brief  review  of  the  five:  Number  1, 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  agrees  that  the  capital  ship  replace- 
ment or  permanent  fleet  of  capital  ships  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  British  Empire  respectively  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  a  tonnage  of  525,000;  that  of  Japan, 
315,000;  of  Italy  and  France,  175,000  tons  each.  The 
size  of  capital  ships  is  limited  to  35,000  tons  and  gun 
caliber  to  1 6  inches.  Vessels  other  than  capital  ships  must 
be  limited  to  10,000  tons  and  gun  caliber  to  8  inches. 
The  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  until  December  31, 
1936.  As  an  illustration  of  the  abatement  of  naval  pro- 
grams, it  may  be  stated  that  the  total  tonnage  to  be 
scrapped  by  the  United  States  is  845,000  tons  and  the 
amount  expended  upon  ships  to  be  abandoned  is  $332,- 
000,000.  The  same  general  proportion  applies  to  the 
other  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

Treaty  Number  2,  signed  by  the  same  powers,  reiter- 
ates rules  as  to  visit  and  search  of  merchant  vessels  and 
the  requirement  that  passengers  and  crew  shall  be  placed 
in  safety,  and  renders  submarines  subject  to  these  rules. 
Any  person  guilty  of  violation  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and 
punishment  as  for  an  act  of  piracy.  In  the  same  treaty 
assent  is  expressed  to  existing  treaties  prohibiting  the 
use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases. 

Treaty  Number  3,  between  the  United  States,  the 
Britisli  Empire,  France,  and  Japan,  is  an  agreement  to 
respect  the  insular  possessions  and  dominions  of  each 
in  the  region  of  the  Pacific.  No  alliance  is  implied,  but 
in  case  of  controversy  or  a  threat  of  aggressive  action  by 
any  other  power  the  contracting  parties  shall  jointly 
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confer  or  communicate  with  one  another.  It  contains  a 
provision  that  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  concluded  in  1911,  shall  terminate. 

Numbers  4  and  5  are  explanatory  or  supplementary. 

Treaty  Number  6,  between  all  nine  powers,  is  an 
agreement  to  respect  the  independence  and  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  China;  also,  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  that  country  and  to  refrain  from 
taking  advantage  of  conditions  there.  The  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  is  emphasized,  and  China,  for  her  part,  agrees 
she  will  not  exercise  or  permit  unfair  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  Other  powers  are  invited  to  adhere  to  this 
treaty. 

Treaty  Number  7  provides  for  the  relief  of  China 
from  the  present  inadequate  customs  duties  fixed  by 
treaties  with  the  various  powers.  In  return  China 
agrees  to  abolish  the  vexatious  likin  duties. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  jurists  to  consider  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  rules  of  international  law  to  meet 
conditions  created  by  the  introduction  or  development 
of  new  agencies  of  warfare;  also;  some  ten  resolutions 
having  in  view  the  relief  of  the  Chinese  people  from 
existing  regulations,  such  as  those  relating  to  extra- 
territoriality, foreign  postal  service,  and  the  presence 
of  armed  foreign  forces  in  that  country. 

Far  reaching  and  vitally  important  as  were  the  treaties 
promulgated  by  the  Conference,  nevertheless  that  which 
was  most  impressive  of  all  was  the  friendly  temper 
which  dominated  the  proceeding. 

How  shall  the  work  of  the  Conference  be  continued 
with  a  view  to  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  world  ? 
Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  most  wholesome  economic 
and  social  conditions  cannot  exist  without  favorable 
political  conditions.  Peace  and  helpful  industry  go 
hand  in  hand.  War  destroys  not  merely  life,  but  bene- 
ficial enterprise  as  well.  The  threat  of  war  fetters 
progress  and  diverts  activity  from  the  channels  which 
would  furnish  healing  streams  to  cure  the  waste  and 
wreck  of  the  last  terrible  struggle.  A  staggering  load 
of  debt  rests  with  frightful  weight  upon  the  countries 
engaged  in  that  contest.  Even  those  most  fortunately 
situated  in  Europe  have  incurred  indebtedness  equal  to 
half  the  total  value  of  all  their  possessions,  public  and 
private,  as  computed  in  1914. 

With  others  the  proportion  is  much  greater.  The 
situation  has  been  grievously  aggravated  since  1918  by 
limitless  issues  of  irredeemable  paper  money  and  by 
failure  or  inability  to  meet  current  expenditures  by 
sufficient  revenue. 

In  Europe,  even  if  the  din  of  war  is  absent,  to  all  other 
ills,  there  is  added  an  intolerable  burden  of  military 
expenses,  together  with  preparation  for  possible  conflicts 
in  the  future. 

Except  where  compulsion  or  the  constraint  of  poverty 
prevents,  there  is  still  in  evidence  the  construction  of 
armaments  and  the  costly  maintenance  of  armies  and 
navies. 

In  the  United  States,  where  conditions  are  regarded 
as  much  more  favorable,  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1920,  out  of  appropriations  of  well-nigh  six  billions  of 
dollars,  barely  400.000,000  dollars  were  for  the  civil 
expenses  of  the  government;  the  balance  was  for  ex- 


penses resulting  from  war  or  from  preparation  for  war. 
Thus  approximately  93  per  cent  was  due  to  war  and  7 
per  cent  was  for  purposes  of  peace. 

In  the  two  succeeding  years  the  proportion  was  some- 
what improved,  but  was  still  appalling.  It  is  a  start- 
ling fact  that  the  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War,  from 
1861  to  1865,  were  more  than  in  72  years  preceding, 
and  in  or  connected  with  the  late  war  more  than  in  128 
years  preceding.  After  previous  wars,  economists  and 
financiers  have  noted  with  glad  surprise  the  very  rapid 
recuperation  of  the  nations  engaged,  whether  victorious 
or  vanquished.  But  this  time  the  devastation  was  too 
vast  and  confidence  and  co-operation  are  lacking.  Be- 
hind wide  areas  where  hatred,  disorder,  or  want  survive, 
there  is  a  lurking  threat  which  endangers  the  very  life 
of  civilization.  The  one  surest  road  to  economic  rehabili- 
tation as  well  as  political  and  social  progress  is  an  abate- 
ment of  military  expenses  and  operations,  and  in  the 
relations  of  the  nations  with  each  other  the  substitution 
of  methods  more  just,  more  orderly,  and  more  sensible 
for  the  present  attitude  of  distrust  and  repulsion.  It 
is  to  this  splendid,  yet  very  difficult,  task  that  the  most 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Union  should  be  devoted  and  every 
friend  of  humanity  should  join.  The  outlook  is  not 
altogether  dark.  The  earth,  though  its  surface  has  been 
denied  and  drenched  with  blood,  will  still  yield  her 
fruits  in  rich  abundance.  Moral  and  intellectual  forces, 
ever  present  to  succor  and  to  guide,  will  not  fail  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  Let  us  confidently  trust  that  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  chastened  and  a  suffering  world  solid  pillars 
of  faith  and  hope  may  rise,  upon  which  shall  be  erected 
enduring  structures  dedicated  to  peace,  to  progress,  and 
to  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  Mr.  Burton,  on  behalf 
of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States,  presented  the 
resolution  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Union  as 
number  three. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SETTING  IN  AUSTRIA 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

AUSTRIA  was  proclaimed  a  republic  the  day  after  the 
Armistice,  November  12,  1918.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Monarchy  in  1912 
was  49,500,000.  Vienna  was  the  capital  of  this  monar- 
chy. According  to  the  census  of  January  31,  1920, 
Vienna  is  now  the  capital  of  the  "Austrian  Republic" 
with  a  population  of  less  than  six  and  one-quarter 
millions. 

The  question  in  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  during  the  last  days  of 
August,  was,  Can  Austria  survive? 

The  following  notes,  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Editor 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  give  something  of  a  picture 
of  that  distressed  people. 

There  is  a  belief  held  by  a  no  insignificant  section  of 
persons  that,  because  of  the  lack  of  coal  and  because  of 
the  decline  of  the  crown,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Aus- 
tria to  live.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  Austria 
has  large  resources  in  timber,  iron,  and  water  power. 
While  the  richest  portions  of  what  was  Austria  have  gone 
to  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia,  these  material  sources 
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of  wealth  remain.  Hope,  therefore,  is  not  (lead.  And 
yet  all  seem  to  agree  that  the  hour  of  Austria's  fate  is 
striking. 

Authority  seems  lacking.  While  universal  and  pro- 
portional suffrage  prevails  in  Austria,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  people  know  how  to  use  this  right.  True 
tin-  people  have  elected  a  government,  the  dominating 
party  of  which  is  the  Christian  Social  or  Conservative 
Party.  But  the  government  is  lacking  in  power.  Close 
to  the  ruling  party  are  the  Social  Democrats,  followed 
by  the  small  pan-German  party  and  the  Peasant  Party. 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  December  9, 
15)20,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  Dr.  Michael  Hainisch, 
a  quiet,  delightful  gentleman,  but  possessed  of  little 
power.  There  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  present  Aus- 
tria, with  its  six  millions,  is  being  held  responsible  for 
the  supposed  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  former  mon- 
archy of  fifty  millions.  Of  course,  this  adds  to  the  bit- 
terness here.  There  is  a  further  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  Treaties  of  Versailles  and  of  St.  Germain  are  im- 
possible of  fulfilment.  If  it  be  a  fault,  the  Austrian 
people  grant  that  they  are  guilty  of  being  loyal  to  the 
Hapsburg  family.  There  is  no  doubt  among  the  mass 
of  the  Austrian  population  that  Austria  began  the  war 
in  self-defense.  Granting  that  she  is  bankrupt,  Austria 
feels  that  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  she  has  been 
given  simply  what  was  left  over  at  Versailles.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  Austria  is  not  onlv  financially 
bankrupt,  but  that  she  is  bankrupt  in  authority. 

There  are  grounds  for  fear.  Tin  morning  after  our 
arrival,  namely,  the  morning  of  August  23,  thousands  of 
out-of-work  men  and  woni"ii  stormed  the  Parliament 
Building.  They  -broke  in  the  front  doors.  Some  were 
killed  by  the  police.  A  prominent  government  official 
tells  me  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  such  "demonstra- 
tions," because  both  soldiers  and  police  will  obey  orders 
to  fire  upon  su^h  a  mob.  The  prevailing  fear  is  that 
"demonstrations"  may  arise  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Social  Democratic,  namely,  the  Labor  Party.  If 
that  happen,  soldiers  and  polics  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  for  many  of  them  are  members  of  that  party.  A 
prominent  banker  remarked  that  the  army  secures  peace, 
but  it  does  not  secure  government.  Furthermore,  it  is 
resented  that  Poincare  should  forbid  Austria  to  adopt  a 
system  of  militia.  There  is  a  prevailing  regret  that  the 
National  Bank  of  Issue  Plan  has  failed.  Men  in  au- 
thority assure  me  that  ths  only  help  Austria  has  re- 
ceived has  come  from  America. 

Vienna  is,  in  the  main,  a  pathetic  picture.  Street 
beggars  are  everywhere.  Sad  wrecks  of  despondent  men 
and  women  are  on  the  seats  of  the  once  glorious  parks. 
The  theaters,  such  as  they  are,  seem  like  a  sickly  attempt 
to  keep  up  courage.  "The  Ring,"  formerly  unquestion- 
ably "the  most  beautiful  street  in  the  world,"  seems 
somehow  to  be  dying.  The  great  government  buildings 
are  for  the  most  part  empty.  True,  government  em- 
ployees of  the  old  regime  find  their  way  pathetically  to 
their  old  desks;  but  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
The  tender-hearted  Austrian*  will  not  discharge  these 
faithful  men  of  other  days.  Everything,  except  the  sur- 
viving fine  artistic  sense  and  ability  of  the  Austrian 
people,  is  a  reason  for  despair. 

It  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  picture  this  complex  that 
is  now  Austria,  Under  the  terms  of  the  Treat v  of 


Trianon,  signed  June  4,  1920,  that  portion  of  western 
Ihnigarv  now  known  as  Bergenland  should  have  been 
given  to  Austria.  The  Hungarians  refused  to  comply 
with  this  section  of  the  treaty;  whereupon  Austria  and 
Hungary  agreed,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  in  Venice, 
that  a  plebiscite  should  be  taken  in  Oedenburg,  which  is 
on  Hungarian  territory.  As  a  result  of  this  plebiscite. 
the  conference  of  ambassadors  arranged  that  Oeden- 
burg should  go  to  Hungary  and  the  rest  of  Bergenland 
to  Austria.  Hungary  is  set  on  getting  the  territory 
back,  on  the  ground  that  it  always  has  been  a  part  of 
Hungary.  Schober,  Chancellor  of  Austria  at  the  time, 
was  forced  to  accept  the  compromise  and  the  plebiscite. 
notwithstanding  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  and  in  spite  of. 
the  fact  that  Austria  did  not  want  the  territory.  At 
the  last  Austria  withdrew  from  the  plebiscite  and  left  it 
entirely  to  the  control  of  Hungary.  At  this  writing, 
Hungary  is  massing  along  the  border,  bent  upon  occupy- 
ing Bergenland  again.  While  Austria  doesn't  want 
Bergenland,  Hungary's  move  is  checked  by  the  Little 
Entente.  Conflicts  are  occurring  frequently  along  the 
border.  It  is  claimed  that  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo- 
slavia are  bent  upon  a  corridor  through  Bergenland  unit- 
ing the  two  countries  and  separating  Hungary  from 
Austria.  Xaturally,  this  is  opposed  by  Italv. 

Several  men  in  authority  tell  me  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment, combining  the  Christian  Socials  and  the  Social 
Democrats  with  some  of  the  pan-Germans,  is  inevitable. 

The  policies  of  former  Chanc'llor  Schober.  favoring 
co-operation  with  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia.  Italy,  and 
other  governments,  policies  which,  combined  with  the 
failure  of  the  credit,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Scho- 
ber, are  not  only  approved  by  his  successor,  but  are  now 
thought  destined  to  be  achieved. 

The  Austrian  Government  feels  helpless.  It  has  no 
force  with  which  to  cope  with  the  railroads  or  with  any 
policies  controlled  by  the  minority  party.  Every  state- 
owned  railroad  is  confronted  with  a  deficit.  I  am  told 
that  an  economic  union  of  Czechoslovakia  with  Jugo- 
slavia, and  perhaps  with  Italy,  is  an  indispensable  factor 
in  any  hopeful  solution  of  Central  European  finance. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  a  summary  of  the  newspaper 
offerings.  Yesterday  only  one  important  paper,  the 
Sonti,  Montag  Zeituug.  came  out,  An  editorial  in  this 
paper  argues  that  the  destiny  of  Austria  is  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  League  of  Nations  will  say  the  last  word. 
Dr.  Gruenberger.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is" going 
to  Geneva.  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Xations  con- 
venes August  31.  Chancellor  Seipel  has  just  returned, 
after  visiting  Prague,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  The  results  of 
his  conferences  are  not  published.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  will  join  with 
the  Christian  Social  Party.  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  (fuel 
Czechoslovakia_are  firmly  united  to  resist  together  any 
common  enemy,  probably  aimed  at  Italy.  The  question 
of  the  German  moratorium  arouses  great  interest  in 
Austria.  The  secretary  of  the  communists  of  Vienna 
has  been  arrested.  Today  considerable  space  is  given  in 
other  papers  to  the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica has  an  automobile,  and  that  Mr.  Ford  is  turning  out 
.'!,.">(  >(>  every  day. 

The  Italian  cabinet  meets  in  Rome  to  discuss  Austria. 
The  ministers  say  that  they  will  submit  a  plan  to  the 
League  of  Nations:  that  they  alone  wish  to  help  Austria, 
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arid  that  they  do  not  want  Czechoslovakia  and  Jugo- 
slavia to  interfere.  It  is  suggested  out  of  Italy  that. 
since  Italy  has  a  number  of  unemployed  men  and  Aus- 
tria large  quantities  of  timber.  Italian  workmen  might 
be  employed  to  develop  that  industry.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested from  Italy  that  all  duties  on  goods  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  should  be  admitted  free.  Chancellor  Sei- 
pel  announces  that  he  is  not  negotiating  any  credit  with 
Czechoslovakia.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  states 
that  the  climax  for  Austria  is  at  hand;  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  impending  catastrophe  except 
ready  money.  He  points  out  that  if  this  ready  money  is 
not  forthcoming  within  a  month  a  terrible  catastrophe 
is  coming  upon  Austria — a  catastrophe  so  terrible  that 
no  one  can  foresee  the  consequences  for  central  Europe 
or  the  result  of  the  reaction  on  England  and  even 
America. 

Talk  now  is  of  no  service.  Political  arrangements 
are  useless.  The  suggestions  by  the  League  of  Nations 
are  no  good.  The  only  thing  that  can  save  Austria,  an- 
nounces the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  ready  money. 
That  is  as  far  as  the  papers  go  today. 

Intelligent  Austrians  are  desperate.  Many  of  them 
say  in  substance  that  their  former  enemies  will  leave 
them  until  they  are  dying,  when  they  will  give  them  a 
drop  of  water  "to  prolong  our  agony."  But  even  the 
drop  of  water  is  not  forthcoming.  It  is  believed  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  death — a  violent  death — is  staring 
Austria  in  the  face.  I  am  told  that  the  country  is  faced 
with  a  revolution:  that  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and 
Italy  will  rush  in,  each  to  get  a  slice,  and  that  Austria 
will  be  no  more. 

One  desperate  person  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  would 
do  any  good  to  send  a  telegram  to  America,  calling  upon 
all  the  Austrians  in  that  country  to  give  as  many  dollars 
as  they  can  to  save  their  old  fatherland.  Some  seem  to 
have  a  lingering  hope  that  our  little  group  of  Americans 
here  may  by  some  miracle  save  the  day.  Everv  straw  is 
being  clutched.  Conferences  are  being  held  constantly. 
The  Jugoslav  Minister  announces  that  Austria  is  at  the 
last  stage  and  that  her  fate  must  be  decided  now.  One 
paper  announces  that  only  America  can  solve  the  Euro- 
pean problem.  The  Land  on  Daily  Clin,iiicl<>  is  quoted 
as  saying  the  same  tiling.  It  seems  to  be  held  by  some 
that  Americans  should  have  full  control  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission — an  opinion  with  which  France,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  agree.  A  paper  published  in 
Rome  urges  that  the  same  courage  be  used  by  the  cen- 
tral countries  as  they  showed  during  the  war.  A  French 
paper  argues  that  the  machinery  for  handling  Austrian 
finance  is  "too  big  and  complicated.'" 

The  announcement  that  the  Russian  Soviets  are  mak- 
ing coins  out  of  platinum,  and  that  they  plan  to  over- 
throw the  gold  standard  throughout  the  world,  seems  to 
arouse  a  surprising  interest.  The  situation  in  Austria 
is  so  desperate  that  an  English  chaplain  located  here 
remarked  that  he  cannot  advise  the  English  delegates  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  whether  they  should  go 
or  stay.  He  added :  "Nobody  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen;  nothing  may  happen  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  come  in  and  cut  our  throats.''  Our  American 
ambassador  wired  Berlin  to  advise  our  American  dele- 
gates not  to  come  to  Vienna.  He  said  that  he  was  ad- 
vising Americans  to  stay  away,  especially  unprotected 


women.  So  far,  the  only  organized  resentment  at  the 
lack  of  food  and  coal,  and  at  the  uncared-for  sick  and 
unemployed,  comes  from  an  ineffectual  portion  of  the 
population.  Government  officials  tell  me  that  the  situ- 
ation is  so  desperate  that  Austria  would  be  willing  to 
join  with  Italy,  or  with  Germany,  or  with  Hungary : 
that  the  government  is  willing  to  accept  a  comptroller 
if  they  can  only  get  the  money — indeed,  that  the  gov- 
ernment desires  a  comptroller,  for  with  a  comptroller 
the  government  will  be  able  to  dictate  to  the.  railroads, 
for  example,  and  exercise  an  authority  now  wholly  im- 
possible. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  many  of  the  best  people  of 
the  former  time  so  poor  that  they  are  ashamed  to  appear 
upon  the  street.  One  of  the  underlying  complications 
is  the  struggle  between  the  clerical  party  and  the  Jews — 
a  struggle  which  my  informant  tells  me  "is  terrible  and 
permanent."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Jews  possess 
nearly  everything  worth  having  in  Austria.  They  own 
all  the  newspapers  except  one  little  clerical  sheet,  and 
therefore  they  control  public  opinion.  They  made  prac- 
tically all  the  money  during  the  war ;  they  comprise  the 
majority  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions :  they  con- 
trol the  banks:  indeed,  they  are  all-powerful.  This,  I 
am  told,  is  particularly  true  in  Vienna.  The  clerical 
party  are  more  powerful  among  the  peasants  and  vil- 
lagers. 

The  censoring  of  Vienna  papers  is  very  great.  Strikes 
are  reported  from  the  provinces.  One  resulted  in  the 
digging  of  trenches,  the  erection  of  barricades,  and  at- 
tacks upon  the  police.  The  soldiers  replied  with  fixed 
bayonets,  firing  on  the  strikers.  There  were  a  number 
of  casualties.  It  is  announced  that  the  French  are 
greatly  distressed  to  learn  that  a  German  airplane,  with- 
out an  engine  or  any  propulsive  force,  remained  in  the 
air  for  more  than  three  hours.  The  reported  tension 
with  Hungary  threatens  to  end  in  an  embargo  of  meat 
from  Hungary  to  Austria.  One  paper  runs  as  an  item 
of  news  that  America  declares  that  ".Senator  Cox  holds 
the  key  of  the  European  situation."  (This,  of  course, 
refers  to  ex-Governor  Cox.)  The  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  Cox  is  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  considers  both  Germany  and 
Austria  drifting  to  a  tragedy  for  which  there  is  no  solu- 
tion in  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  breakfast  with 
Lloyd-George  on  Saturday,  and  that  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Herbert  Hoover  should  be  appointed  by  his  govern- 
ment to  assume  the  task  "of  solving  the  European  prob- 
1 —  ''  Keynes,  the  English  professor,  is  quoted  widely 


lem.' 


as  opposed  to  the  policies  of  Mr.  Poincare. 

This  array  of  unorganized  facts,  jotted  down  as  gath- 
ered, can  be  summarized  into  the  one  ominous  state- 
ment, heard  everywhere,  that  "there  is  only  one  month 
before  the  catastrophe." 

Today  I  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  best-in- 
formed persons  I  have  met  in  Vienna.  I  am  told  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  Austria  had  no  sugar,  butter,  oils 
or  fate,  very  few  vegetables,  little  fuel,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  people  suffered  from  both  cold  and  hunger. 
There  was  practically  no  cloth  or  yarn.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  achieved  what  the  war  had  almost  accom- 
plished, namely,  the  ruin  of  Austria. 

Before  the  war  Austria-Hungary  had  an  unlimited 
supply  of  as  fine  timber  as  the  world  can  produce :  great 
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agricultural  resources,  with  plenty  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry  of  every  kind.  Vegeta- 
bles and  fruits  of  every  description  were  abundant. 
There  were  also  great  resources  in  minerals,  especially 
iron.  There  was  plenty  of  coal,  especially  in  Bohemia. 
The  Austria-Hungarian  Empire,  with  its  free  inter- 
change of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  made  a  perfect  eco- 
nomic combination. 

To  Austria  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  more  de- 
structive than  any  war  or  revolution  or  scourge  or  pest 
or  natural  calamity,  for  time  can  heal  such  things;  but 
for  the  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  there  is 
no  remedy.  The  treaty  was  drawn  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  or  geography  of  central  Europe, 
without  any  knowledge  or  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
financial  resources  or  economic  conditions  of  the  Aus- 
tria-Hungarian Monarchy.  The  treaty  simply  sliced 
Austria-Hungary  into  pieces,  with  the  result  that  Aus- 
tria, with  its  population  of  six  millions,  has  now  a  cap- 
ital city  of  two  millions.  Hungary  has  lost  much  of  her 
mineral  wealth,  preserving,  however,  most  of  her  agri- 
cultural lands;  but,  being  separated  from  Austria,  she 
has  not  sufficient  timber  and  can  buy  from  Austria  only 
upon  the  payment  of  heavy  duty.  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  to  buy  foodstuffs  from  Hungary  and  else- 
where, also  paying  heavy  duty.  The  seriousness  of  this 
last  fact  lies  in  the  inability  of  Austria  to  produce  more 
than  one-sixth  of  her  food  supplies. 

Czechoslovakia  has  been  made  a  large  and  flourishing 
country,  with  manufactures,  coal,  minerals,  and  agri- 
cultural products,  all  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  her 
an  economic  unit. 

In  Vienna  the  palaces  of  the  government  buildings 
were  constructed  and  maintained  to  administer  to  a 
population  of  fifty  millions.  They  are  still  maintained 
in  the  same  way,  administering  to  a  population  of  only 
six  millions.  The  result  is  that  one  person  of  every  six 
in  Vienna  is  a  government  employee.  To  discharge 
these  men  would  simply  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  Italians  have  just  dismissed  numbers  of 
Austrian  railway  employees  from  the  Tyrol,  who  are 
now  flooding  into  Austria,  increasing  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  My  informant  points  out  that  another 
serious  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  Bohemia  and  Aus- 
tria have  been  partitioned  in  such  manner  that  a  yarn 
factory  will  be  in  Austria  and  a  cloth  factory  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, with  the  result  that  in  order  to  avoid  duty  the 
Czechoslovaks  must  construct  a  yarn  factory  and  the 
Austrians  a  cloth  factory  'in  order  to  avoid  duty.  This 
causes  delay  and  increased  expense  of  production. 

All  industries  in  Austria  are  hindered  on  account  of 
high  prices,  the  depression  of  exchange,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  raw  materials  and  coal.  The  result 
is  the  reduction  of  production,  more  unemployment, 
and  increased  expenses  all  along  the  line. 

The  middle  and  intellectual  classes  are  suffering  most. 
Pensions  granted  before  the  war  enabled  the  pensioner 
to  live  for  a  year ;  today  the  amount  covers  the  expenses 
for  six  days.  In  pre-war  times  an  Austrian  could  live 
for  and  retire  comfortably  on  100,000  crowns,  or  about 
$20,000  in  American  money.  Today  100,000  crowns  is 
worth  $1.00  and  twenty  centimes.  A  two-pound  loaf  of 
bread  is  now  sold  for  6,000  crowns.  The  actual  condi- 
tions are  becoming  more  distressing  each  day. 


Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  situation  to  help  Aus- 
tria except  the  aid  which  Americans  have  so  wonder- 
fully given  the  children  for  years  and  for  which  Austria 
has  an  eternal  gratitude.  There  have  been  conferences, 
speeches,  fine  words,  promises;  but  the  promises  have 
never  been  kept.  The  makers  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Ger- 
main assured  the  Austrians  at  the  time  that  they  would 
come  to  Austria's  aid.  This  has  not  been  done. 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  would  save  Austria  now 
and  put  her  on  the  same  footing  as  Switzerland.  My 
informant  went  on  to  say  that  Austria  understands  that 
America  does  not  wish  to  lend  anything  to  Europe  till 
Europe  stops  fighting  and  reduces  her  armies.  Amer- 
icans may  well  believe  that,  as  far  as  Austria  is  con- 
cerned, she  has  no  desire  to  fight — not  the  least.  She 
wants  peace.  "The  Austrians  have  not  the  military 
propensities  of  the  French,  the  desire  for  revenge  of  the 
Germans,  or  the  love  of  world  dominion  of  the  English. 
They  have  had  enough  of  war.  They  want  to  work  and 
live  and  prosper.  They  want  to  see  their  country  inde- 
pendent, happy,  and  flourishing." 

There  is  no  possibility  of  expecting  a  loan  from  any 
other  European  nation,  for  there  is  too  much  skepticism 
here.  Some  of  the  allies  are  trying  to  buy  Austria's 
Gobelin  tapestries,  which  are  valued  at  $12,000,000. 
Naturally,  the  Austrians  remember  the  history  of  these 
works  of  art.  The  Hapsburgs  reigned  for  six  hundred 
years,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  the  Palace  of  the  Gobelins 
may  not  be  despoiled. 

One  possible  solution  of  Austria's  problem  would  be 
an  alliance,  possibly  with  Germany,  or  with  Hungary,  or 
with  Italy,  or  with  Jugoslavia,  or  with  Czechoslovakia, 
or,  'last  and  best,  to  remain  as  she  was  before  the  war." 
In  any  event,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Austria 
would  make  a  perfect  commercial  combination. 

The  interview  closed  with  substantially  these  words: 

"In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  suffering,  which  the  Aus- 
trians bear  so  courageously,  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  speaking 
from  the  past.  Through  the  dark  cloud  of  anguish  that 
hangs  over  Austria  I  see  a  ray  of  hope ;  that  voice  comes  to 
us  from  the  past  with  an  increasing  intensity.  It  is  the 
voice  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  great  poet-prophet,  born  in  France 
but  belonging  in  reality  to  the  human  race.  It  was  Hugo 
who  said :  'I  belong  to  a  party  that  is  not  yet,  the  party  of 
the  Universal  Republicans.  First,  it  shall  be  the  United 
States  of  Europe,  and  next  the  United  States  of  the  World.' 
The  hope  that  I  see  dawning  through  the  agony  of  Austria 
is  the  hope  that  it  is  the  agony  of  the  new  birth — the  birth 
of  the  great  new  world,  the  renewed  union  of  the  Austria- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  beginning  of  a  new  Europe,  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe  that  is  to  be. 

"It  is  more  than  possible  that  here,  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope, the  nucleus  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  will  come 
to  life.  All  human  suffering  is  either  an  expiation  for  wrong 
done  or  a  price  paid  for  some  new  and  great  advancement. 
It  is  my  belief  that  Austria  is  now  paying  the  price  for  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things  that  will  become,  as  Hugo 
has  predicted,  first  the  United  States  of  Europe,  and  then 
the  United  States  of  the  World." 

Here  our  interview  ended. 

Mr.  Washburn   Child,  our  American  ambassador  to 
Borne,  is  in  Vienna  today.*     I  heard  him  remark  that 
*  August  31,  1922. 
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"there  are  many  sentimental  solutions  offered  for  the 
salvation  of  Europe.  There  is  a  political  solution 
offered  us  in  the  League  of  Nations.  There  is  no  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  investments.  What  is  needed 
is  an  international  board  capable  of  handling  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  the  world." 

From  conversations  with  another  government  official 
the   following  points   stand   out:  Notwithstanding   the 
dismemberment  of  the  old  Austria-Hungarian  Empire, 
Vienna  will  always  retain  its  importance  as  a  transpor- 
tation and  commercial  center.     As  a  matter  of  geogra- 
phy, all  the  important  railroad  lines  north  and  south, 
as  well  as  east  and  west,  converge  at  or  radiate  from 
Vienna.    No  political  situation  can  change  the  fact  that 
Vienna  is  the  gateway  to  the  East.    This  official,  him- 
self an  engineer,  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
traffic  of  the  channel  ports  and  the  Baltic  en  route  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  southeastern  Europe  can  ever  be  di- 
verted from  Vienna  by  the  building  of  new  railway  lines. 
Nor  is  it  likely,  he  believes,  that  new  lines  of  railroad 
will  be  built  to  handle  the  traffic  from  the  Galician  oil 
fields  or  from  the  immense  coal  fields  of  upper  Silesia 
and  the  Ostrau-Karwin  district  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
now  moves  over  the  double-track  railway  system  from 
those  great  producing  centers  to  and  through  Vienna. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  another  line  of  railway  will  be 
built  to  compete  with  the  double  track  of  the  Southern 
Railway  from  Vienna  to  Triest,  with  its  well-constructed 
branch  line  to  Jugoslavia,  to  Hungary,  and  to  Italy. 
The  topography  of  the  country  is  such  that  the  great 
railroad    lines   from   west   to   east   must   pass   through 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade,  Sofia,  and  Constantinople 
to  the  southeast,  and  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  the  east 
and  northeast.     Vienna  has  all  the  facilities  for  han- 
dling the  traffic.     Furthermore.  Vienna  is  an  important 
river  port.     The  transhipment  from  rail  to  river,  and 
vice  versa,  in  1912  was  1,460,000  metric  tons.    The  port 
is  excellently  equipped  for  both  locomotive  and  station- 
ary cranes  for  transferring  freight  from  cars  to  barges 
and  steamers,  and  the  most  important  inland  navigation 
company   in   central    Europe   has    its   headquarters    in 
Vienna.      The    excellent    port    facilities    attract   traffic 
from  the  interior  for  the  territory  served  by  the  lower 
Danube,  and  the  most  excellent  railway  facilities  bring 
to  Vienna  return  traffic  from  the  agricultural  country 
between  Budapest  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.     The 
transhipment  of  the  traffic  in  the  port  of  Vienna  was 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  per  year  when 
the  war  came.     British  business  men  have  purchased  a 
large  interest  in  the  Danube  River  shipping,  and  the 
return  of  normal  conditions  is  all  that  is  needed  to  re- 
vive the  river  traffic  and  to  increase  the  importance  of 
Vienna. 


SIGNS  AND  PORTENTS  IN  THE 
FAR  EAST 

But  for  the  occupation  of  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers in  the  last  month  or  so  by  the  catastrophe  in  the 
Near  East,  more  and  adequate  attention  probably  would 
aave  been  paid  to  the  events  of  the  Far  East. 

In  September  the  conference  at  Changchun  between  rep- 
resentatives of  Japan.  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  Far  Eastern 


Republic  (the  Chita  Government),  which  is  under  the  con- 
trol, it  generally  is  believed,  of  the  Soviet  Government,  col- 
lapsed because,  on  the  surface  of  things,  the  Soviet  agents 
flatly  refused  to  accede  to  Japan's  demand  for  indemnity  by 
Russia  for  the  massacre  of  700  Japanese  at  Nikolaievsk. 
When  that  demand  went  down,  there  also  went  down  the 
negotiations  looking  to  trade  arrangements  between  Japan 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 

EVENTS  IN  CHINA 

While  that  was  happening  the  eyes  of  the  great  powers 
were  fixed  carefully  on  China.  There  have  been  hints  from 
there  of  developments  that  might  be  very  important  and 
that  might  cause  disturbances  before  all  of  the  plans  in  the 
making  were  carried  to  completion  or  reached  a  state  of 
recognized  failure. 

Brief  messages  from  China  indicated  that  General  Wu- 
Pei-Fu,  now  the  dominant  military  chieftain  of  the  land, 
and  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  South  China  Repub- 
lic, were  continuing  their  negotiations  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  stable  government  for  all  of 
China.  That  may  presage  complications  of  one  sort  and 
another.  Also,  there  have  been  reports  of  the  development 
of  an  anti-foreign  sentiment,  from  which  Americans  suffered 
with  the  nationals  of  other  lands. 

Some  significance  was  attached,  therefore,  to  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  American  position  in  China  was  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  dispatch  of  Gen.  William  D.  Connor  to 
command  the  American  military  contingent  in  China,  with 
headquarters  in  Tientsin,  and  the  appointment  of  Edward 
Bell,  who  has  been  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Current  Informa- 
tion in  the  State  Department,  to  the  post  of  counselor  of 
the  American  legation  in  Peking. 

CHARGES  AND  COUNTER-CHARGES 

Reverting  to  the  collapse  of  the  tripartite  negotiations  at 
Changchun,  there  was  an  immediate  exchange  of  charges 
and  counter-charges  between  representatives  in  Washington 
of  Japan  and  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  Japan  challenged 
the  good  faith  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  of  Soviet 
Russia,  but  at  the  same  time  renewed  her  promise  that  she 
would  withdraw  her  troops  from  continental  Siberia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  promises  made  in  the  Washington  Conference 
and  prior  thereto. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  United  States  Senator  Ovington 
E.  Weller,  of  Maryland,  who  returned  early  in  October  from 
a  five  months'  trip  to  the  Orient  with  the  Naval  Academy 
Class  of  '81,  of  which  he  is  president,  stated  publicly,  when 
he  reached  Washington,  that  his  observations  convinced  him 
that  Japan  would  take  her  troops  out  of  continental  Siberia, 
out  of  China,  and  ultimately  out  of  the  Sakhalin  Island: 
and  in  fact,  on  September  29,  a  dispatch  came  from  Tokio 
to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  had  withdrawn  both  troops 
and  civil  authority  from  the  Siberian  mainland  opposite 
Sakhalin  Island. 

The  Japanese  statement,  issued  in  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  following  the  collapse  of  the  Changchun  Conference, 
came  from  the  embassy  and  is  as  follows : 

THE  JAPANESE  STATEMENT 

The  failure  of  the  Changchun  Conference  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  to  the  Japanese  Government,  but  it  means  no 
change  in  our  policy  of  withdrawing  our  troops  from  Siberia. 
Withdrawal  from  Vladivostok  and  from  other  mainland 
points  will  be  conducted  by  the  end  of  October. 
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As  for  Sakhalin,  our  retirement  from  the  northern  or  Rus- 
sian half  of  the  island  will  take  place,  as  repeatedly  stated, 
as  soon  as  the  Nikolaievsk  affair  has  been  settled.  The 
Japanese  Government  has  no  territorial  design  whatever  in 
this  or  any  other  connection. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been  earnestly  striving  to 
adjust  relations  between  the  Japanese  and  Siberian  peoples 
as  well  as  with  other  countries,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  we  have  failed  to  show  a  liberal  and  conciliatory 
policy. 

LIKE  DIFFICULTIES  AT  GENOA 

With  what  I  believed  to  be  a  very  clear  understanding, 
our  delegates  met  the  representatives  of  the  Chita  and 
Soviet  governments  at  Changchun;  but  hardly  had  the  con- 
ference opened  before  it  became  evident  that  our  delegation 
was  to  meet  difficulties  of  the  same  character  in  dealing 
with  the  Moscow  representatives  as  the  European  nations 
had  met  recently  at  Genoa  and  The  Hague. 

It  was  made  clear  in  advance  that  we  sought  working  ar- 
rangements with  the  Chita  Government  which  would  pro- 
ted  our  frontiers  from  lawless  incursions  and  terminate 
hiistile  propaganda  and  give  protection  to  the  Japanese  and 
Koreans  residing  lawfully  in  Siberia.  We  hoped  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  private  ownership  of  property 
for  our  people  and  freedom  to  trade  and  conduct  their 
affairs,  and  these  things,  we  believed,  would  benefit  the  un- 
fortunate Russians  in  Siberia  as  well  as  the  approximately 
10,000  Japanese  and  Koreans  who  still  reside  and  attempt 
to  conduct  their  business  there  by  right  of  treaty  with  the 
former  Government  of  Russia. 

ASKED  TO  LET  TROOPS  STAY 

We  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Chita  Government 
also  wished  to  conclude  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  it 
understood  clearly  that  occupation  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  Island  of  Sakalin  would  not  be  discussed  except  in  con- 
nection with  a  consideration  of  the  Nikolaievsk  massacre, 
in  which  over  700  Japanese,  including  the  consul,  had  been 
massacred  under  circumstances  of  a  particularly  brutal 
character. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  Japan's  good  faith,  the  Japanese 
Government  ordered  and  actually  began  the  withdrawal  of 
Japanese  troops  from  Siberian  towns.  Various  groups  of 
Russians,  as  well  as  Japanese,  petitioned  our  government 
not  to  withdraw  the  troops,  fearing  the  development  of  law- 
lessness and  warfare  among  Russian  factions  as  well  as 
against  Japanese:  but  in  spite  of  such  possibilities  the  Jap- 
anese Government,  determined  to  give  no  further  reason  for 
criticism  or  suspicion  of  Japan's  policy,  decided  to  continue 
the  withdrawal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Moscow  Government,  whose 
representatives  at  Changchun  immediately  assumed  the 
dominant  position  over  that  of  China  representatives,  has 
persistently  denied  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  European  Russia,  the  Japanese  Government  cannot 
but  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet's  intentions  at  Chang- 
chun and  their  willingness  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  to 
terminate  propaganda. 

However,  the  Japanese  Government,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  people,  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  afflicted  Russian  people  and  profoundly  desire  that 
peace  and  order  may  be  maintained  in  Siberia. 

THE  FAR  EASTERN   REPUBLIC'S   REPLY 

The  reply  made  on  behalf  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
came  from  Boris  Sevirsky,  acting  chairman  of  his  country's 
special  trade  commission  to  the  United  States.  It  follows : 

The  Changchun  Conference  between  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public. Soviet  Russia,  and  Japan  failed  because  the  Japanese 
insisted  on  retaining  the  Russian  half  of  the  Island  of  Sak- 
halin. The  representatives  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and 
of  Soviet  Russia  requested  the  Japanese  to. set  the  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  Sakhalin.  The 
Japanese  refused  to  set  such  date  and  replied  that  they  were 
holding  Sakhalin  until  such  time  as  they  received  compen- 
sation for  the  death  of  700  Japanese  in  Nikolaievsk. 


INSIST  ON  EVACUATION 

The  Russian  delegates  insisted  that  Sakhalin  must  be 
evacuated  unconditionally,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  Russian 
territory,  and  there  cannot  be  any  legal,  moral,  or  any  other 
justification  for  the  Japanese  holding  Sakhalin  for  the 
Nikolaievsk  events,  in  which,  besides  700  Japanese,  4.000 
Russians  were  killed  as  a  result  of  disorders  due  to  the 
anarchy  created  in  Nikolaievsk.  as  well  as  everywhere  in 
Siberia,  by  the  Japanese  militarists. 

The  statement  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington, 
quoting  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan.  Mr.  Uchida,  says 
thai  the  Japanese  will  live  up  to  their  promise  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Vladivostok  and  other  points  on  the  main- 
land before  the  end  of  October.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  so. 

The  people  of  Siberia,  who  had  four  years  of  Japanese 
military  occupation,  and  whom  Mr.  Uchida  calls  "unfortu- 
nate." will  rejoice  with  the  rest  of  the  world  when  the  last 
Japanese  soldier  leaves  Russian  soil. 

FORESEE  MORE  BLOODSHED 

The  Japanese  statement  that  various  groups  of  Russians 
and  Japanese  had  petitioned  the  Japanese  Government  not 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Siberia  may  be  a  forerunner 
of  more  bloody  events  in  the  Russian  Far  East.  The  "Rus- 
sians" who  may  be  petitioning  the  Japanese  to  keep  their 
troops  on  Russian  soil  are  no  doubt  led  by  the  Japanese- 
owned  bandit  Semenoff  and  his  friends,  whom  the  Japanese 
have  been  using  as  their  tools  for  creating  trouble  in  Siberia. 

During  the  Darien  Conference,  when  the  Japanese  were 
negotiating  a  settlement  with  the  Far  Eastern  Republic, 
these  bandits,  armed  by  the  Japanese,  started  a  new  war 
and  captured  Khabarovsk.  They  failed  because  of  the 
united  resistance  of  the  local  Russian  population. 

During  the  Changchun  Conference  the  Japanese  1  in  ike 
faith  once  more  and  turned  over  Russian  arms,  of  which 
they  were  custodians,  to  their  latest  tool,  the  Czarist  Gen- 
eral Dietericks,  who  has  already  started  the  butchery  of 
Russian  men  and  women. 

TELLS  WHY  JAPAN  IS  DISPLEASED 

The  Japanese  are  displeased  that  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic is  supported  by  the  rest  of  Russia  and  her  130,000.000 
population.  Of  course,  they  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  alone,  because  she  has  only  2,000,000 
inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  million  square  miles. 

The  Japanese  statement  about  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
private  property  to  the  Japanese  is  just  as  sincere  as  the 
n-st  of  the  Japanese  declarations.  On  the  Island  of  Sak- 
halin and  along  the  seacoast  the  Japanese  seized  private 
property  of  the  Russian  citizens  without  any  legal  justifica- 
tion, and  they  are  holding  it  to  this  day. 

The  Russian  people  will  stand  united  in  the  defense  of 
their  sovereign  rights  and  in  their  demand  that  Japanese 
troops  leave  every  bit  of  Russian  territory  occupied  by 
them,  and  hope  that  the  American  people  will  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  struggle  against  foreign  aggression. 


THE  NEAR  EAST'S  THREATENING 
DISASTER 

In  the  period  between  the  first  ten  days  of  September  and 
the  first  ten  days  of  October,  the  war  in  the  Near  East,  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey,  assumed  proportions  that  for  a 
time  threatened  the  peace  of  all  Europe  in  the  gravest  way, 
perhaps,  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  the  World 
War,  on  November  11,  1918. 

The  Turks  smashed  the  Greek  armies,  captured  and  devas- 
tated Smyrna,  and  seemed  about  to  overrun  the  Straits  re- 
gion, and  to  start  a1  conflagration  that  would  end  no  man 
knew  where.  They  put  a  terrific  new  tax  upon  the  already 
overstrained  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain; 
they  set  in  motion  forces  that  led  to  the  abdication  of  King 
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Coustantine  of  Greece  and  the  ascent  to  the  throne  of 
Crowii  Prince  George;  they  caused  a  flare-up  in  England,  of 
the  Laborites  and  others  who  suspected  Lloyd-George  of 
being  headed  toward  another  war,  that  has  not  ended  as  yet 
and  that  seems  certain  at  this  writing  to  result  in  a  general 
election  in  the  British  Isles  before  Christmas;  and  they 
aroused  a  feeling  in  this  country  that  caused  the  Adminis- 
tration to  decide  that  it  must  earnestly  set  forth  the  lim- 
itations surrounding  any  action  that  it  might  take.  For 
thirty  days  they  had  the  world  on  edge,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  10  that  the  adoption  of  armistice  terms  (to  be  re- 
spected until  after  a  peace  conference  shall  have  met  and 
framed  a  new  treaty  for  the  Near  Kast'i  made  an  end  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  entire  civilized  world,  frequently  aroused  to 
the  keenest  pitch  by  the  unreliable,  touch-and-go  character 
of  the  negotiations.  The  armistice  terms  follow : 

THE  ARMISTICE  TERMS 

1.  That  the  Greek  evacuation  of  Thrace  shall  be  carried 
out  within  about  15  days. 

2.  That    the    Greek   civil    authorities,    including   the   gen- 
darmerie, shall  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  That    as    the    Greek    authorities    withdraw    the    civil 
powers  will  be  handed  over  to  the  Allied  authorities,  who 
will  transmit  them  to  the  Turkish  authorities  on  the  same 
•  lay. 

4.  That  this  transfer  shall  be  wholly  concluded  through- 
out  eastern   Thrace   within   a   minimum   period   of  30  days 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  Greek  troops  has  been  concluded. 

">.  That  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Angora  Government 
shall  be  accompanied  by  such  forces  of  the  Nationalists 
gendarmerie  as  are  strictly  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  law,  order,  and  local  security.  The  total  strength  of 
these  officers  and  men  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Nationalists,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Allies. 

6.  That  the  various  operations  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Greek  troops   and   the   transfer  of  the  civil   administration 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  direction   of  the  Interallied 
missions   located   in   the  principal   centers.     These   missions 
will  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  excesses  of  any  kind. 

7.  That,  in  addition  to  these  missions.  Allied  contingents 
shall  occupy  eastern  Thrace.     These  contingents,  amounting 
to  about  seven  battalions,  will  insure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  act  in  support  of  the  Interallied  missions. 

8.  That  the  withdrawal  of  the  Interallied  missions  and 
contingents  will   occur  in  30  days   after  the   completion  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  Greek  forces.     This  evacuation  may 
occur  earlier,  provided  the  Allied  governments  are  agreed 
that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  law,  order,  and  the  protection  of  the  non-Turkish  popu- 
lation.    If  the  Turkish  gendarmerie  functions  normally,  the 
Interallied  missions  and  contingents  may  be  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  30  days. 

9.  That   all    troops   of   the   Angora   Government    shall    be 
withdrawn  outside  the  zone  of  Allied  occupation  with  all 
possible  speed.     New  neutral  /ones  in  the  Chanak  and  Ismid 
areas  shall  be  denned  by  mixed  commissions  consisting  of 
one  officer  of  each  of  the  Allied  armies  and  one  officer  of  the 
Angora  Government. 

10.  That  in -the  Constantinople  peninsula  zone  the  Allied 
occupation  will  extend  east  of  the  following  line :   Starting 
at  a  point  on  the  Black  Sea  seven  kilometers  to  the  north- 
west of  Poderna.  and  then  proceeding  to  Strandja,  Murtekli. 
Kichtagla.  Sinrekli.  Cara.  Sinan  Tchiftlik,  Kadikeu.  Yenidje. 
Fladina  Tchiftlik.  and  Calicratia. 

11.  That   included   in   the  Gallipoli   peninsula  zone  of  Al- 
lied occupation  is  all  that  part  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the 
Bakla  and  Bulair  line. 

12.  That,   until   the  withdrawal   of  the   Allied  troops  and 
the  cessation  of  Allied  occupation  in  each  of  the  zones  re- 
ferred to,  the  Angora  Government  undertakes  to  respect  the 
said  zones. 

13.  That  the  Angora   Government  will   undertake  not  to 
transport  troops  into  nor   raise   and   maintain   an  army   in 
eastern  Thrace  until  the  ratification  of  pea<-i>. 


FATEFUL  JOCKEYING 

The  playing  for  a  full  mouth  with  fire  that  might  have 
set  the  world  ablaze  began  when  the  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world  turned  sharply  to  Asia  Minor  on  September  7, 
following  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Paris  stating  that 
word  had  been  received  there  from  Constantinople  that  the 
Greek  Government,  through  the  Allied  High  Commission, 
had  asked  for  an  armistice,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Greeks  would  evacuate  all  of  Asia  Minor.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  .a  bewildering  series  of  parleys  and  gestures. 
Two  days  later  a  London  dispatch  carried  a  "flash"  that 
Smyrna  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  next  day, 
September  10,  Athens  reported  that  the  first  Greek  troops 
to  reach  Pineus  from  the  front  were  in  mutinous  mood, 
demonstrating  against  King  Constantine  and  cheering  Eleu- 
therios  Venizelos.  On  the  same  day  news  came  from  Geneva 
that  M.  Venizelos  was  leaving  St.  Moritz  for  Paris,  where 
it  was  understood  he  was  to  discuss  the  Greek  situation. 

THE  EVE  OF  MIGHTY  CHANGES 

It  was  clear  that  an  upheaval  of  major  proportions  in 
Asia  .Minor  and  southeast  Europe  was  imminent.  On  Sep- 
tember 11  French  sentiment  was  reported  from  Paris  as  be- 
ing inclined  to  stand  with  Great  Britain  and  Greece  against 
restoring  control  of  the  Dardanelles  to  Turkey  and  as  feel- 
ing that  the  Turks  should  proceed  moderately  in  their  hour 
of  victory,  even  though  the  Turkish  victory  over  the  Greeks 
was  in  itself  welcomed  in  France,  partly  because  of  the  pro- 
Turkish  feeling  existent  in  certain  quarters  and  partly  be- 
cause of  anti-Greek  feeling. 

.On  September  13  dispatches  from  Constantinople  recorded 
an  Allied  notification  to  the  Turks  that  they  must  not  at- 
tack the  neutral  zones  of  Ismid  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  further  fact  that  before  the  notification  reached  the 
Turks  they  had  taken  Balikesser.  on  the  march  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. No  further  advance,  after  receipt  of  the  warning, 
was  reported  at  the  time.  Meantime  Bulgaria,  Jugoslavia, 
and  Rumania  were  reported  preparing  to  protect  their  in- 
terests or  to  seize  coveted  positions,  as  the  case  might  be; 
and  on  September  14  came  the  first  news  of  the  terrible 
disaster  at  Smyrna,  when  tire  and  murder  swept  the  town. 
The  Turks  were  unloosed  in  fury,  according  to  these  first 
items  over  the  cables,  because  of  the  explosion  of  a  hand- 
grenade  and  the  wounding  of  a  Turkish  officer,  as  the  Ke- 
malist  forces  were  entering  the  city. 

SMYRNA,  A  CHARRED  SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 

Realization  of  the  full  horror  of  the  Smyrna  disaster 
reached  the  world  in  dispatches  from  Constantinople  dated 
September  15.  These  stated  that  the  city  had  been  com- 
pletely wrecked  by  a  conflagration  lasting  two  days;  that 
only  the  Turkish  quarter  remained ;  that  millions  in  prop- 
erty had  been  destroyed,  and  that  thousands  had  been  killed 
or  injured.  Greeks  blamed  the  terror  directly  on  Turkish 
cruelty,  going  so  far  as  to  charge  that  the  Turks  had  started 
the  fire  to  compel  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Christians,  and 
thus  to  free  themselves  of  any  problem  of  racial  or  religious 
minorities  in  Anatolia.  The  Turks  blamed  the  terror  upon 
rifle  shot  exchanges  between  their  people  and  Greeks  and 
Christians. 

On  the  same  day  the  leaders  of  the  great  nations  of  Eu- 
rope set  themselves  to  face  the  consequences  of  the  Turkish 
victory,  moving  the  more  swiftly,  perhaps,  because  of  re- 
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ports  that  Soviet  Russia  might  join  the  Turks  in  a  general 
offensive.  (The  Soviet  ambassador  to  Angora  had  sent  a 
message  of  warm  congratulation  to  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.) 
Lloyd-George  hurried  from  his  country-seat  to  London  for 
a  cabinet  meeting,  and  his  secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  ap- 
peared in  Geneva,  his  appearance  being  followed  by  reports 
that  Lloyd-George  proposed  placing  the  Asia  Minor  imbrog- 
lio in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Meantime  at 
Washington  State  Department  officials  carefully  studied 
every  phase  of  the  situation  and  also  took  prompt  steps  to 
aid  in  giving  relief  to  the  refugees  from  Smyrna  and  other 
sections  of  Asia  Minor,  instructing  Rear-Admiral  Bristol  at 
Constantinople  to  help  in  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  relief. 

BRITISH. PLANS  FOR  THE  DARDANELLES 

On  September  16,  coincident  with  dispatches  from  Smyrna 
that  the  city  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  came  dispatches  from 
London  that  Great  Britain  was  preparing  to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles,  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  authoritative  official  statement,  had  asked  the 
co-operation  of  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  Greece  in  an  ef- 
fective defense  of  the  neutral  zone,  and  also  had  called  upon 
the  dominions  for  aid,  if  the  worst  came.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  reported  that  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  yield  Con- 
stantinople to  Turkey.  The  position  of  the  British,  it  was 
explained,  was  that  the  Allies  some  time  before  had  decided 
to  return  Constantinople  to  Turkey,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  In  the  de- 
mand for  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  it  was  stated  that 
France  stood  with  Great  Britain.  While  the  statesmen  were 
parleying  on  these  matters  British  forces  in  the  Near  East 
were  ordered  to  take  steps  to  defend  the  Dardanelles  against 
the  Turks,  and  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
ordered  to  stand  by,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Turks 
into  Europe. 

COMPLICATIONS   BETWEEN  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE 

The  next  day  news  from  Paris  had  it  that  the  French  de- 
plored the  steps  taken  by  the  British  to  defend  the  Straits, 
and  that  they  believed  Kemal  would  not  take  action  causing 
the  British  to  use  the  forces  they  had  mobilized.  Also,  it 
was  stated  the  French  intimated  that  they  had  advised 
Kemal,  with  whom  they  have  been  friendly,  not  to  attack. 
At  the  same  time  Constantinople  reported  that,  in  a  confer- 
ence between  Kemal  and  Sir  Harry  Lamb,  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  held  in  Smyrna,  the  Turkish  leader  was  de- 
fiant, stating  that  Thrace  must  be  returned  to  Turkey ;  and, 
while  laying  down  the  proposition  that  the  Turks  would  not 
attack  the  neutral  zone  of  the  Dardanelles  if  the  British 
recognized  the  Angora  national  compact,  Kemal  insisted  that 
if  the  remainder  of  the  Greek  forces  in  Asia  Minor  retreated 
into  the  neutral  zone,  the  Turks  would  follow  them. 

Within  24  hours — that  is,  on  September  17 — Constantino- 
ple stated  that  Kemal  was  threatening  the  Straits  and  had 
70,000  men  available  for  battle.  He  was  described  as  in  the 
position  of  a  military  dictator,  unless  the  Allies  were  willing 
to  fight,  and  as  demanding  that  the  Greeks  immediately 
withdraw  from  the  Chatalja  region  of  European  Turkey, 
about  25  miles  northwest  of  Constantinople.  Simultaneously, 
London  reported  that  one  of  the  Northcliffe  journals  had 
attacked  the  British  Government's  policy,  speaking  of  it  as 
leading  to  a  new  war,  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  sending  Brit- 


ish soldiers  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  "dejected 
Greeks"  and  trying  to  drag  in  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia. 

On  September  18,  following  prolonged  conferences  at  10 
Downing  Street,  Lord  Curzon  departed  for  France,  to  seek 
the  active  co-operation  of  Premier  Poincare  in  protecting 
the  neutrality  of  the  Straits  and  in  the  handling  of  the  sit- 
uation in  general.  The  next  day,  before  Curzon  had  met 
Poincare,  Paris  reported  that  the  French  Government  had 
received  a  message  from  Kemal  stating  that,  pending  the 
sessions  of  the  Peace  Conference  on  the  Near  East,  which 
seemed  to  be  inevitable,  he  would  refrain  from  attacking  the 
neutral  zone  along  the  Straits  and  from  attacking  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  understanding  that  England,  France,  and 
Italy  would  assure  him  that  the  Turks  would  receive  east- 
ern Thrace  up  to  the  Maritza  River,  including  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople. 

NEW  WAR  SCARES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  PEACE 
MANEUVERS  IN  PARIS 

On  September  20  the  news  from  Constantinople  was  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  The  Turks  again  were  threat- 
ening, saying  they  would  war  on  the  British  if  the  latter 
attempted  to  prevent  them  crossing  the  Straits  to  Thrace. 
The  British  military  on  the  scene  were  making  demonstra- 
tions, while  it  appeared  that  the  French  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  and  the  Italian  were  to  be.  On  the  same  day 
Lord  Curzon,  Premier  Poincare,  and  Count  Sforza,  the  Ital- 
ian Ambassador  to  France,  met  in  Paris,  decided  there 
should  be  no  war  in  the  Near  East,  and  determined  upon 
calling  a  peace  conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  Turkish 
problem.  Eight  nations  were  to  be  invited,  viz:  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  Japan  (at  the  insistence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain), Turkey,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Jugoslavia.  Russia, 
the  friend  of  Turkey,  was  barred. 

The  next  24  hours  brought  stories  from  Constantinople 
that  the  Turks  were  drafting  an  ultimatum  on  the  Allies, 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  Thrace  within  two  days,  and 
also  stories  from  London  that  the  British  had  rebuffed  the 
French  by  flatly  denying  the  French  reports  that  the  British 
force  at  Chanak,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles, 
would  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  following  day,  September  22,  Constantinople  again 
reported  threatening  gestures  against  the  Dardanelles  by 
the  Turks,  while  the  Allied  representatives  in  Paris  contin- 
ued negotiations  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind,  although 
there  were  differences,  the  British  being  unwilling  to  follow 
the  French  and  the  Italians  in  the  view  that  Kemal  should 
be  given  assurance  forthwith  that  he  could  have  Constanti- 
nople and  could  occupy  Thrace  at  once.  Lord  Curzon  was 
said  to  be  talking  of  making  Thrace  an  autonomous  State 
under  the  League  of  Nations,  or  of  asking  a  neutral  nation 
to  accept  a  mandate  over  it. 

On  September  22  Mr.  Lloyd-George  received  the  news- 
paper men  in  London  and  outlined  to  them,  as  he  had  to 
Laborites  opposing  war,  the  situation  in  the  Near  East.  He 
spoke  gravely  of  the  danger  of  an  international  prairie  fire. 
The  substance  of  his  review  was  that  the  British  policy  was 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  under  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  seemed  less  concerned  with  the  steps  to  be 
taken  respecting  Anatolia  and  Thrace.  At  the  same  time 
newspaper  men  covering  the  Allied  Conference  in  Paris  were 
told  that  it  had  been  decided  to  give  Turkey  Anatolia  and 
Thrace  up  to  the  Maritza  River,  with  possession  of  Con- 
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stantinople,  and  to  place  the  Straits  under  the  charge  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

TURKISH   ARMY   FRENZIED  AND  PEACE    MOVES 
HASTENED 

The  French  diplomat,  Franklin-Bouillon,  was  hurried  to 
Smyrna,  according  to  Paris  dispatches  of  September  24,  to 
lay  before  the  Kemal  Nationalistic  Turkish  forces  (the  Sul- 
tau's  Government  seemed  to  be  ignored)  the  Allied  plan,  the 
Allies  being  in  great  anxiety  to  come  to  an  understanding 
because  of  reports  that  the  Turkish  army,  inactive  for  some 
time  after  its  triumph,  was  getting  out  of  hand  and  demand- 
ing an  attack  on  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles. 
There  were  some  reports  that  Kemal  might  not  be  able  to 
restrain  them.  On  September  25  a  Turkish  body  of  3,000 
cavalrymen  occupied  Eren-Keui,  10  miles  south  of  the  Brit- 
ish position  at  Chanak.  and  the  main  Turkish  force  was 
only  15  miles  away.  General  Harrington,  the  British  com- 
mander, warned  the  Turks  to  keep  out  of  the  neutral  zone. 

CONSTANTINE'S  ABDICATION 

For  a  moment  the  scene  shifted  to  Athens.  London  heard 
on  the  night  of  September  26  that  King  Constantino  of 
Greece  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  Crown  Prince.  That 
seemed  probable,  in  view  of  the  mutinous  attitude  of  re- 
turning Greek  soldiers,  reported  some  time  previously,  and 
of  the  departure  of  Venizelos  from  St  Maritz  for  Paris,  to 
discuss  Greek  politics.  On  the  same  night  that  London 
heard  that  Constantine  had  abdicated  the  Associated  Press 
reported  unequivocally  from  Athens  that  the  Greek  ministry 
had  resigned,  that  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed,  and 
that  troops  in  Saloniki  and  the  ^Egean  Islands  had  revolted, 
while  troops  in  Thrace  were  demanding  that  the  King  join 
the  army  there. 

But  even  as  the  scene  shifted  to  Athens,  more  trouble  de- 
veloped around  the  Straits,  for  the  Turks  who  had  entered 
the  neutral  zone  stayed  there  after  protests  from  the  British 
General  Harrington,  and  the  latter,  on  September  26,  sent 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  an  ultima.tum,  allowing  48  hours 
in  which  to  withdraw,  and  the  Turks  were  reported  as  being 
defiant.  Meantime  Soviet  Russia  was  demanding  a  seat  in 
the  peace  conference  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied  diplomats  in 
Paris.  But  the  Straits  situation  cleared  when,  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  the  Kemalists  notified  the  British  that  they  would 
respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Straits,  pending  an  armistice 
conference,  and  General  Harrington  communicated  with 
Kemal,  urging  a  conference  of  the  generals  on  both  sides  to 
adjust  the  difficulties. 

And  the  main  scene  still  was  in  Athens  on  that  day,  for 
formal  confirmation  came  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  that  city  of  Constantino's  abdication,  and  of  the  plans 
for  crowning  Crown  Prince  George.  There  was  disorder  in 
the  streets  at  Athens  and  agitation  for  a  republic  and  for 
Venizelos.  The  revolutionary  army  declared  that  it  would 
name  the  ministry. 

NEW  THREATS  AROUND  THE  STRAITS 

On  September  28  attention  shifted  abruptly  from  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Athens,  following  the  crowning  of  the 
new  King,  to  Constantinople,  because  of  reports  that  the 
Turks  had  overrun  the  whole  of  the  neutral  zone  and  were 
in  contact  with  the  British  entrenchments.  General  Har- 
rington had  called  on  Kemal  for  an  immediate  conference 
to  make  an  end  to  various  issues.  In  the  meantime  the 


British  moved  to  strengthen  their  military  and  naval  posi- 
tion. The  British  superdreadnaughts  Revenge  and  Revolu- 
tion arrived  in  the  Dardanelles  at  that  time. 

On  September  29  the  news  continued  bad,  for  Kemal  re- 
plied to  General  Harrington's  call  for  a  conference  in  a  note 
in  which  he  demanded  that  the  British  follow  the  example 
of  the  French  and  Italians  and  retire  from  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Dardanelles;  the  cessation  of  British  measures  in 
Constantinople  in  dealing  with  the  Turkish  population;  and 
an  undertaking  that  no  Greek  vessel  should  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

The  situation  was  better  the  next  day.  Franklin-Bouillon, 
the  French  diplomat,  had  talked  with  Kemal  and  was  on 
his  way  to  confer  with  General  Harrington,  and  the  latter 
was  still  in  communication  with  Kemal,  looking  to  a  con- 
ference of  generals  on  the  two  sides  in  which  a  line  could 
be  drawn  between  the  British  and  Turkish  forces  without 
prejudice  to  the  neutral  zone.  However,  the  situation  was 
such  that  the  British  Cabinet  met  twice  during  the  day, 
staying  in  session  the  second  time  until  after  midnight. 
The  next  day,  October  1,  Kemal  ordered  cessation  of  fur- 
ther movement  of  his  troops  in  the  neutral  zone,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  Allied  nations,  although  his  forces  still 
remained  close  to  the  British. 

KEMAL'S  DEMANDS 

On  October  2  it  was  announced  in  Constantinople  that 
Franklin-Bouillon  had  secured  Kemal's  promise  to  suspend 
military  movements  pending  the  armistice  conference,  then 
about  to  be  held  at  Mudania,  on  these  conditions:  Formal 
guarantees  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Thrace;  establish- 
ment of  Allied  garrisons  in  the  larger  towns  of  Thrace;  oc- 
cupation of  Thrace  by  the  Turkish  national  gendarmerie : 
transfer  of  the  civil  administration  of  Thrace  to  the  Kemal- 
ists: evacua'tion  of  Thrace  within  eight  days  by  the  Greek 
army,  and  occupation  of  the  western  line  of  the  Maritza 
River  by  Allied  troops.  These  proposals  were  described  by 
Allied  representatives  in  Constantinople  as  "discussable, 
but  not  acceptable." 

THE  AMERICAN  POSITION 

On  the  same  day  the  American  position  was  made  clear. 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
South,  had  telegraphed  Secretary  Hughes  from  Paris,  on 
September  30,  that  God  would  hold  the  American  nation 
accountable  for  inaction  while  thousands  were  being  mur- 
dered and  deported  by  the  Kemalists  in  the  Near  East, 
where  the  Bishop  had  lately  been  making  a  first-hand  in- 
vestigation of  conditions.  Bishop  Cannon  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  prompt  action  by  the  United  States,  supported 
if  necessary  by  naval  force,  would  have  minimized  the 
Smyrna  horrors,  if  it  had  not  prevented  them.  Secretary 
Hughes,  replying  on  October  2,  stated  that  the  United  States 
had  done  all  it  could  in  the  exercise  of  its  moral  influence 
to  stay  the  horrors,  and  had  given  its  assistance  in  relieving 
the  suffering.  The  American  Government,  Mr.  Hughes  said. ' 
also  had  given  its  full  support  to  the  Allied  proposals  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  and  to  protect  relig- 
ious and  racial  minorities.  He  advised  Bishop  Cannon  that 
the  American  Government  had  no  authority  to  go  further, 
and  that  the  Executive  could  not  engage  in  armed  interven- 
tion without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
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THE  MUDANIA  CONFERENCE 

On  October  3  the  armistice  conference  at  Mudania  was 
started.  The  next  day  the  Associated  Press  reported  from 
Constantinople  that  an  agreement  was  probable  on  all  points 
of  the  Kemal  proposals,  submitted  through  Franklin-Bonil- 
lou,  except  the  one  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  western 
line  of  the  Marit/a  Kiver  li.v  Allied  troops.  The  Allies  were 
st.-ited  to  have  agreed  to  turn  over  Thrace  to  the  Turks 
within  .'50  days,  and  an  agreement  hail  been  reached  to  draw 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  British  and  Turkish 
forces  around  Chanak  that  would  separate  them  by  more 
than  the  distance  of  a  rifle  shot.  The  following  day  it  was 
stated  that  the  conference  had  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  an<l 
General  Harrington  and  other  Allied  representatives  had 
returned  to  Constantinople.  The  belief  was  that  the  ques- 
tion of  evacuation  of  Constantinople  had  been  raised  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Allied  representatives  desired  time  for  con- 
ference and  advice. 

On  October  6  it  was  stilted  that  the  Turks  had  presented 
an  ultimatum  that  Thrace  be  yielded  to  them  at  once,  re- 
jecting suggestions  of  the  occupation  of  that  State  by  Allied 
troops  or  the  establishment  of  an  Allied  control  commission. 
London  reported  on  that  night  that  the  Cabinet  was  consid- 
ering General  Harrington's  report  of  the  ultimatum  and 
conditions  in  general.  Meantime  Paris  announced  that  Lord 
Curzon  had  returned  there  to  discuss  the  general  situation 
with  Premier  Poincare.  and  that  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
Count  Sforza,  was  expected  to  participate  in  the  conference. 

THE  ALLIES'  PROPOSAL 

On  October  7  it  was  announced  in  London  that  Great 
Britain  had  accepted  plans  made  in  Paris  by  Lord  Curzon 
and  Premier  Poincare,  under  which  the  Turks  would  be 
given  Thrace.  The  Greeks  were  to  evacuate  the  territory 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Allies  would  occupy  it  for  30 
days  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  non-Turkish  population. 
These  arrangements  were  to  be  made  with  the  provision 
that  the  Turks  were  to  accept  the  other  features  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  Allied  representatives  in  Paris  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  just  before  Franklin-Bouillon  started  for  the 
Near  East,  especially  those  having  to  do  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits. 

On  October  8  it  was  stated  that  the  Mudania  conference 
was  about  to  be  reopened,  with  the  Allied  representatives 
presenting  a  solid  front,  and  on  October  9  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Mudania  stated  that  the  conference  had 
adjourned  to  enable  Isiuet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  representa- 
tive, to  lay  the  Allied  proposals  before  the  Angora  Assembly, 
Ismet  lacking  authority  to  act  upon  them.  The  Turks,  it 
was  said,  were  less  confident,  feeling  that  they  had  failed 
to  split  the  Allies. 

The  next  day,  October  10.  a  protocol  embodying  the  re- 
vised proposals  of  the  Allies,  set  forth  above,  was  signed  by 
all  the  powers  represented  at  Mudania.  The  Angora  Assem- 
bly had  instructed  Ismet  to  accept.  This  protocol  was  to 
have  force  until  a  peace  treaty  could  be  drawn. 


THE    DAUGHERTY    LIQUOR  RULING   AS 
TO  FOREIGN  SHIPS 

Attorney-General  Harry  M.  Daugherty  on  October  6 
handed  down  a  ruling  covering  the  effect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  on  American  ships  and 


foreign  ships  operating  within  the  three-mile  limit  of 
American  territory  that,  in  its  latter  aspect,  probably  will 
lead  to  interesting  discussion  of  the  every-day  part  of  inter- 
national relationships. 

Mr.  Daugherty  held  that  no  foreign  ship  could  bring 
liquor  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  American  territory, 
whether  as  ship  cargo  or  as  stores  and  whether  or  not  in 
seal,  lie  was  influenced  largely  by  the  decision  in  May  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
in  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases.  The  effect  of  Mr. 
Daughcrty's  ruling  is  that,  legally  at  least,  no  foreign  ship 
with  liquor  on  board  may  enter  any  port  of  the  Tinted 
States,  or  any  port  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Hawaii.  (The  Canal  /one  is  not  affected,  under 
provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act.)  The  consequent  dislocation 
of  foreign  shipping,  assuming  that  the  law  will  be  enforced, 
is  obvious. 

MR.   HUGHES   EXPECTS   NO  PROTEST 

Immediate  protests  were  expected  to  be  made  to  the  Stale 
Department  by  other  maritime  nations.  However,  none  was 
made  in  the  first  few  days  following  the  issuance  of  the 
opinion,  and  Secretary  Hughes  was  understood  to  expect 
none,  although  there  were  newspaper  reports  of  angry  mnt- 
rerings  in  other  nations.  The  understanding  in  British  cir- 
cles in  Washington  was  that  a  test  case  would  be  brought 
in  the  Federal  Courts,  probably  by  the  Cunard  interests, 
and  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  event  the  latter 
court  overruled  the  Attorney-General,  no  representations 
from  the  British  to  the  State  Department  would  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  event  the  Attorney-General  was  sustained,  it 
was  reported  that  the  British,  while  then  recognizing  the 
legal  soundness  of  the  American  position,  would  urge  upon 
the  State  Department  that  the  ruling  so  drastically  affected 
the  conduct  of  foreign  shipping  as  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
comity  of  nations. 

The  ruling  was  a  complement  to  the  one  that  liquor  could 
not  be  transported  or  sold  on  American  ships  anywhere. 
Following  the  publication  by  Adolphus  Busch,  of  the  St. 
Louis  brewing  family,  of  the  fact  that  liquor  was  being  sold 
on  boats  owned  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  that  therefore 
the  American  Government  was  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic 
while  enforcing  laws  against  its  citizens  being  so  engaged. 
the  Attorney-General  was  asked  for  an  opinion.  Chairman 
Lasker,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  who  had  upheld  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  the  board's  boats,  under  an  opinion  given  him  by 
the  board's  counsel,  Elmer  Schlesiuger,  insisted  that  if  liquor 
was  to  be  ruled  off  American  ships  it  should  also  be  ruled 
off  foreign  ships,  in  so  far  as  America  could  accomplish  that. 
The  Attorney-General  having  found  that  liquor  should  not 
be  transported  or  sold  on  American  ships  anywhere,  because 
American  ships 'are  constructively  American  territory,  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  the  Administration  doubtless  was  not  dis- 
tressed when  the  ruling  also  was  made  against  foreign  ships 
having  liquor  within  the  three-mile  limit. 

THE  FOREIGN  SHIP  RULING 

The  part  of  Mr.  Daugherty's  opinion  dealing  with  foreign 
ships  follows : 

It  is  a  long-established  principle  of  municipal  and  inter- 
national law  that  a  nation  has  the  right  to  make  and  enforce 
laws  covering  its  territorial  waters  as  well  as  its  land.  In 
I'nited  States  v.  Diekelman.  92  U.  S..  520.  52r>.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  states: 
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•  The  merchant  vessels  of  DIM*  country  visiting  the  ports 
of  another  for  the  imriioscs  of  trade  subject  themselves  to 
the  laws  which  govern  the  port  they  visit,  so  long  MS  they 
remain."  i  See  also  Moore's  International  Law  Digest.  Vol. 
1 1.  L'T.'i  it  xcq.) 

Tn  ixsr,  Mr.  Bayard.  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the 
French  Minister  as  follows: 

"A  foreign  merchant  vessel  going  into  the  port  of  a  foreign 
State  subjects  herself  to  the  laws  of  that  State  and  is  hound 
to  conform  to  irs  commercial  as  well  as  to  its  police  and 
other  regulations  during  the  period  of  her  stay  there.  'She 
is  as  much  a  xitliflihix  ti  i>i/n*r<nn-<,iix.'  remarks  Sir  R.  Philli- 
more  with  reference  to  such  a  case,  in  The  Queen  r.  Keyn. 
2  Ex.  It.,  sj.  -MS  the  individual  who  visits  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  or  lm<iii"ss.'  i  Moore's 
International  Law  Digest.  Vol.  II.  p.  308.) 

"~t  is  part  of  the  law  of  civilized  nation>  that  when  a 
merchant  vessel  of  one  country  enters  the  ports  of  another 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  subjects  itself  to  the  law  of  the 
place  to  which  it  goes,  unless  by  treaty  or  otherwise  the 
two  countries  have  come  to  some  different  understanding  or 
agreement:  for.  as  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
7'/ic  l:'.i-i-li<inti<-.  7  ('ranch.  116.  144.  'it  would  be  obviously 
inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject 
the  laws  to  continual  infraction,  and  the  government  to 
degradation,  if  such  .  .  .  merchants  did  not  owe  tem- 
porary and  local  allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country.'  (Tinted  States  r.  IMekclman. 
!r_>  T.  S..  .'I'd:  1  Phillimore's  Int.  Law.  ::d  ed..  4^:.  Sec.  351: 
Twiss.  Law  of  Nations  in  Time  of  I'eace.  ^ili.  Sec.  159: 
Creasy's  inf.  Law.  KIT.  Sec.  17(i:  Halleck's  Int.  Law.  1st  ed.. 
171.)  And  the  English  judges  have  uniformly  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  courts  of  the  country  of  which  the  port 
is  part  to  punish  crimes  committed  by  one  foreigner  on 
another  in  a  foreign  merchant  ship.  (Regina  r.  Cunning- 
ham. Bell  C.  ('..  71':  S.  ('..  x  Cox  C.  (\.  104:  Regina  r. 
Anderson.  11  Cox  C.  C..  10.X.  Jilt:  S.  C..  L.  R..  1  C.  C..  161. 
KM:  Regina  v.  Keyn.  l:;  Cox  C.  C..  4(>::.  |x<;.  re.-,;  S.  C..  2 
Fx.  l>iv..  (V;.  1(11.  L'l:;.  i  As  the  owner  has  voluntarily  taken 
his  vessel  for  his  own  private  purposes  to  a  place  within  the 
dominion  of  a  government  other  than  his  own.  and  from 
which  he  seeks  protection  during  his  stay,  he  owes  that 
government  such  allegiance  for  the  time  being  as  is  due  for 
the  protection  to  which  he  becomes  entitled."  I  Wildenhue's 
Case,  I2(i  T.  S..  11.  12.) 

If.  then,  the  bringing  in  of  liquors  by  foreign  vessels,  as 
ship  stores  or  otherwise,  constitutes  a  transportation  or  pos- 
session contrary  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  it  is  clearly  a  violation  of  the  law 
that  no  executive  or  administrative  officer  of  the  government 
has  the  power  to  permit. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  transportation  which  has  been 
defined  as  "the  taking  up  persons  or  property  at  some  point 
and  putting  them  down  at  another."  i  (Mom-ester  Ferry 
Company  r.  Comm.  of  I'a..  114  T.  S..  I'.li;.  I'D:;,  i  That  the 
innocence  of  any  intent  to  "put  them  down"  or  use  them  in 
the  Tinted  States  is  not  material  in  determining  whether 
the  transportation  is  a  violation  of  the  law  is  determined 
by  the  Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  t  xiii>rn  t.  where  the 
court  decided  that  intoxicating  liquor  stored  on  one  British 
shin  could  not  lawfully  lie  removed  to  another  British  ship 
in  the  New  York  harbor,  although  it  was  admittedly  destined 
for  beverage  uses  outside  the  Tnited  States. 

Furthermore,  the  National  Prohibition  Act  prohibits  pos- 
session as  well  as  transportation  of  intoxicants  for  beverage 
purposes,  irrespective  of  where  they  are  to  be  put  to  such 
beverage  use.  Under  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in  the 
Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  txii/irin.  it  is  no  argument 
for  the  legality  of  foreign  ships  possessing  and  transporting 
intoxicating  liquors  in  and  across  our  waters  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  use  the  liquors  until  after  leaving  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Tnited  States,  for  the  court  said  in  that  con- 
nection : 

"The  Eighteenth  Amendment  meant  a  great  revolution  in 
the  policy  of  this  country,  and  presumably  and  obviously 
meant  to  upset  a  good  many  things  on  as  well  as  off  the 
statute  book.  It  did  not  confine  itself  in  any  meticulous 
way  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  in  this  country.  .  .  .  It  is 
obvious  that  those  whose  wishes  and  opinions  were  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  meant  to  stop  the  whole  busi- 


ness. They  did  not  want  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  Tnited 
States  and  reasonably  may  have  thought  that  if  they  let 
it  in  some  of  it  was  likely  to  stay.  When,  therefore,  the 
amendment  forbids  not  only  importation  into  and  exporta- 
tion from  the  Tnited  States,  but  transportation  within  it. 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  expresses  an  altogether 
probable  intent.  The  Prohibition  Act  only  fortifies  in  this 
respect  the  interpretation  of  the  amendment  itself.  The 
manufacture,  possession,  sale  and  transportation  of  spirits 
and  wine  for  other  than  beverage  purposes  are  provided  for 
in  the  act,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  transshipment  or 
carriage  across  the  country  from  without.  When  Congress 
was  ready  to -permit  such  a  transit  for  special  reasons,  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  it  permitted  it  in  express  words.  Title  III, 
Sec.  20 :  41  Star.,  322." 

Are  we,  then,  to  argue  that  such  inflexible  provisions  of 
law,  declared  by  our  Supreme  Court  as  the  constitutional 
policy  of  our  country,  shall  apply  to  our  own  citizens,  but 
be  abandoned  when  we  deal  with  ships  of  a  foreign  nation'.' 
To  do  so  would  be  a  grievous  surrender  of  our  sovereignty. 
And  it  is  outside  the  province  of  an  executive  or  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  government  to  read  into  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  an  exception  not  specifically  contained  therein. 
Particularly  should  it  be  avoided  when  the  results  of  grant- 
ing the  privilege  to  foreign  ships  would  be  to  produce  ruani- 
fectly  unfair  conditions  of  competition  for  our  own  citizens 
and  shipping  interests.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  puts  the 
situation  clearly  in  Th<  K.r<-li<mi/i:  7  ('ranch.  135,  143: 

"The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  within  its  own  territory. 
is  necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute:  it  is  susceptible  of  no 
limitation  not  imposed  by  itself."  .  .  .  "When  private 
individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves  through  another. 
as  business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  indiscriminately 
with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other,  or  when  merchant  vessels 
enter  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  be  obviously  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject  the 
laws  to  continual  infraction,  and  the  government  to  degrada- 
tion, if  such  individuals  or  merchants  did  not  owe  temporary 
and  local  allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country.  Xor  can  the  foreign  sovereign  have  any 
motive  for  wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects  thus  pass- 
ing into  foreign  countries  are  not  employed  by  him,  nor  are 
they  engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Consequently,  there  are 
powerful  motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  no  one  motive  for  requiring  it.  The  implied 
license,  therefore,  under  which  they  enter  can  never  be  con- 
strued to  grant  such  exemption." 

Again  in  the  Kngl>\  s  Wallace.  15.  22.  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that: 

"All  vessels  entering  into,  or  departing  from,  a  domestic 
or  foreign  port  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  and  well-known 
usages  of  the  port,  and  are  subject  to  seizure  and  penalties 
for  disobedience:  and  when  submitting  to  them  they  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  protection  which  they  afford." 

The  court  carefully  considered  this  whole  question  in  the 
Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases  and  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  thg  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Act  repealed  a  prior  existing  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Prior  to  the  sweeping  and  comprehensive  construction 
placed  upon  the  prohibition  law  in  those  cases,  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  arguable  whether  liquors  forming  a  part 
of  the  ship  stores  on  vessels  within  territorial  waters  might 
be  regarded  as  an  implied  exception  to  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Act.  Whatever  doubts  that  may  have  previously 
existed  have  been  swept  away  by  the  language  of  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  those  cases.  It  is  true  that  this  decision  was 
rendered  by  a  divided  court,  but  the  dissenting  opinion 
clearly  sets  forth  the  arguments  that  must  have  been  care- 
fully weighed  before  the  majority  opinion  was  rendered.  It 
included  a  consideration  of  such  arguments  as  "this  country 
does  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  habits  of  people  else- 
where" and  ''it  has  no  interest  in  meddling  with  transporta- 
tion across  its  territory  if  leakage  in  transit  is  prevented." 
But  the  very  vigor  of  the  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  three 
judges  joined,  simply  emphasized  the  sweeping  character  of 
the  majority  opinion,  by  which  I  feel  I  am  bound  in  deciding 
this  question. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  National  Prohibition  Act  prohibit  as  unlawful 
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the  possession  and  transportation  of  beverage  liquors  on 
board  foreign  vessels  while  in  our  territorial  waters,  whether 
such  liquors  are  sealed  or  open. 

By  way  of  summary,  therefore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
under  the  rules  of  fair  intendment,  American  ships,  wherever 
they  may  be,  are  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  "territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction"  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  manufacture,  transportation,  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes  is  prohibited 
thereon.  To  construe  otherwise  would,  in  my  opinion,  vio- 
late the  unmistakable  intent  in  the  adoption,  such  intent 
clearly  adduced  from  the  study  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  grew,  and  voiced  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Walker  and  Anchor  Line  cases. 

This  interpretation  is  further  supported  by  the  many 
authorities  that  have  held  ships  to  be  "constructive  terri- 
tory" of  the  country  whose  flag  they  fly.  Such  decisions  un- 
doubtedly extend  the  protection  as  well  as  the  inhibitions 
of  the  country's  laws. 

The  National  Prohibition  Act  is  an  act  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion, in  force  wherever  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  applies, 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  to 
punish  its  violations  on  the  high  seas. 

I  am  forced  to  the  opinion,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Walker 
and  Anchor  Line  decisions  (supra),  that  foreign  ships  carry- 
ing intoxicating  beverage  liquors,  as  ship  stores  or  other- 
wise, within  the  three-mile  limit  of  our  shores,  are  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act,  prohibiting 
possession  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bev- 
erage purposes.  The  Supreme  Court  therein  has  held  that 
it  is  not  material  that  the  liquors  may  not  be  intended  for 
beverage  uses  within  the  United  States,  because  the  court 
emphasized  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  marks  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  former  national  policy  toward  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  does  not  confine  its  prohibition  in  any  meticulous  way 
within  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  intent  was 
as  far  as  possible  to  "stop  the  whole  business." 
Respectfully, 

HARRY  M.  DATJGHERTY, 

Attorney-General. 

Honorable  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


M.  P.  M.  MATTHEEF  AND  MR.  GORDON 
GORDON-SMITH  CLASH 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OP  PEACE  Mr.  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith  contributed  an  article  on  "Balkan  Problems 
and  Their  Solution."  To  that  article  serious  exception  was 
taken  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria  by  M.  P.  M.  Mattheef.  The 
Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  submitted  M.  Mattheef's  criticism  to 
Mr.  Gordon-Smith,  and  now  prints  both  M.  Mattheef's  criti- 
cism and  Mr.  Gordon-Smith's  reply. 

Below  is  M.  Mattheef's  criticism: 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

SIR  :  A  good  cause  has  no  need  of  violence  to  defend  it ;  a 
strong  man  or  a  man  raised  to  strength  loses  by  kicking  his 
adversary  on  the  ground.  Such  action  proves  his  weakness ; 
it  prejudices  his  claim  for  justice. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith,  in  his  article  published  in  your 
number  for  April  last,  plays  the  part  of  spokesman  for 
Serbia  against  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  is  a  country  humiliated, 
torn  to  pieces,  disarmed,  weighted  with  financial  burdens, 
scarcely  independent,  as  no  other  country  of  the  lately  en- 
gaged in  war.  Serbia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suddenly 
acquired  power  and  extent,  three  times  and  more  than  she 
had  dreamed  of  before  the  war.  Bulgaria  is  on  the  ground. 
Serbia  on  the  apex  of  her  success.  Whence,  then,  and  how 
are  to  be  explained  the  violent  attack  upon  Bulgaria ; 
whence  the  unmeasured,  unscrupulous  statements  of  Mr. 
Gordon  Gordon-Smith  in  the  above-mentioned  article  on  the 
relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Serbia?  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon- 
Smith  claims  everything  good  for  Serbia  and  charges  Bul- 
garia with  every  evil.  He  cannot,  however,  deny  that  the 
Bulgarian  State  is  older  than  the  Serbian;  that  it  was 


from  Bulgaria  that  the  Serbians  received  their  writing, 
their  literature;  that  quite  recently  it  was  the  crushing  de- 
feats the  Bulgarians  inflicted  upon  the  common  enemy,  the 
Turks,  that  gave  the  Serbians  the  possibility  of  extracting 
themselves  from  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  they  had 
hopelessly  fallen. 

Is  there  not  something  wrong  with  Serbia  to  require  such 
an  unseemly  virulent  defense?  Such  a  violent,  flagrantly 
prejudiced  attack  upon  one  nation  in  defense  of  another 
cannot  contribute  to  an  understanding  and  peace,  and  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  it  should  have  found  space  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  is  an  old  hand  at  this  game ;  he 
has  specialized  at  it ;  I  have  met  him  before  in  the  press ; 
but  he  takes  no  account  of  corrections,  and,  unable  to  refute 
facts  and  history,  repeats  himself  from  time  to  time,  callous 
of  what  the  few  well-informed  on  the  subject  have  to  say. 
A  blindly  prejudiced  and  the  most  chauvinistic  Serbian  could 
not  beat  him  at  this  his  special  work. 

But  to  the  subject.  Every  one  of  the  statements,  asser- 
tions, and  insinuations  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  are 
unfounded.  I  do  not  exaggerate.  History  and  facts  are 
common  to  all  who  desire  knowledge;  these  are  against 
Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith. 

I  will  take  up  the  most  flagrant  statement  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith  and  will  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  more  or 
less  negative  form.  Bulgaria  was  never  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Central  Powers.  Russian  influence,  naturally, 
was  always  predominant  up  to  the  time  when  Bulgaria 
joined  in  the  last  war.  This  influence  was  at  times  desired, 
at  times  imposed :  but  it  was  there. 

The  people  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  calls  Slavs,  have  for 
over  a  thousand  years  been  Bulgarians  and  are  openly  such 
today.  He  admits  that  the  Serbian  schoolmaster  is  to  con- 
vert them  into  Serbians. 

Bulgaria  is  open  to  a  plebiscite;  not  so  is  Serbia.  The 
great  Byzantine  Emperor,  Basil  II,  in  1014,  defeated  the 
Bulgarian  King  Samuel,  who  had  his  capital  in  Ochrid,  the 
most  western  town  in  Macedonia ;  took  some  15.000  prisoners 
of  war  and  had  their  eyes  gouged  out,  leaving  one  eye  to 
every  hundred,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  great  and  brave 
king.  This  broke  the  heart  of  King  Samuel  and  he  died  two 
days  after  from  grief.  History  has  rewarded  the  prowess 
of  Basil  II  by  according  to  him  the  distinguished  name  of 
"The  Bulgarian  killer"  (Bulgarochton). 

On  the  coalition  of  Bulgaria's  allies  defeating  Bulgaria, 
in  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in  1913,  followed  by  wholesale 
murder  and  atrocities  committed  in  Macedonia  by  the  Greek 
army  (see  report  of  "International  Commission  to  Enquire 
into  the  Causes  and,  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars."  instituted 
by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  Fund), 
King  Constantine.  to  emulate  Basil  II,  had  a  medal  struck 
in  commemoration  of  his  prowess,  with  the  portrait  of 
Basil  II  on  one  side  and  his  own  on  the  other,  with  the 
inscription  of  "Bulgarochton"  added  to  his  name.  As  the 
Macedonians  were  Bulgarians  in  1014,  such  they  were  in 
1913 ;  such  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  wishes  to  hammer  treachery 
into  the  Bulgarians  because  of  the  incident  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1913,  when  Bulgaria,  without  notice,  delivered  a 
partial  attack  upon  the  Serbians. 

A  treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  29th  of  February.  1912, 
between  Bulgaria.  Serbia.  Greece,  and  Montenegro.  On 
the  strength  of  this  treaty  the  allies  went  into  the  war 
against  the  common  enemy,  Turkey.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Bulgarian  army  bore  the  brunt  of  this  war 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace.  Serbia  had  failed 
to  execute  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  as  regards  the  partition 
of  conquered  territory,  and  while  the  whole  of  the  Bulgarian 
forces  were  exhausting  themselves  on  the  Tchataldja  and 
Boulair  lines  against  the  common  enemy,  those  of  the 
Serbians  were  reposing  in  camps  and  towns  or  raising  fortifi- 
cations against  Bulgaria  and  in  territory  which,  according 
to  the  treaty,  was  Bulgarian,  and  the  Serbian  Government 
concluded  with  Greece  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
against  Bulgaria  with  the  sole  object  of  depriving  Bulgaria 
of  the  fruits  of  her  splendid  victories,  recognized  to  her  by 
the  treaty.  This  treaty  between  Bulgaria's  allies.  Serbia 
and  Greece,  was  concluded  on  the  5th  of  May,  1913.  Be- 
sides, n  manifesto  had  been  issued  by  the  King  of  Serbia, 
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declaring  war  upon  Bulgaria,  when  the  incident  upon  which 
Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  bases  his  accusation  of  treachery 
again*!  Bulgaria  occurred  on  the  29th  of  June.  Was  the 
first  shot  fired  in  Lexington  responsible  for  the  war  which 
ensued  with  the  mother  country? 

The  Dobrudja  country  was  never  Rumanian.  The  north- 
ern part  of  this  province  was  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
Rumania  in  exchange  for  Rumanian  Bessarabia  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  Were  a  plebiscite  to  be  taken  today  in  the 
Dobrudja,  it  would  give  no  right  of  footing  to  Rumania  in 
that  province. 

It  is  barefaced  nonsense  to  try  to  pass  off  the  Bulgarians 
as  of  the  Turanian  race.  They  are  as  good  Slav  as  the 
Russians.  Their  name  is  certainly  Turcoman,  but  the 
Turanian  invader  south  of  the  Danube  in  679  and  the 
organizer  of  the  Slav  tribes  into  a  State  were  early  absorbed 
into  the  Slav  element,  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the 
Scandinavian  Verangeans,  who  invaded  what  is  today 
Russia  and  there  organized  the  Slav  tribes  into  a  State  and 
gave  them  their  name,  "Rooss"  (the  fair-complexioned). 
No  one  in  his  right  mind  denies  that  the  Slav  language  was 
first  written  in  the  Bulgarian  language  of  the  time,  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  This 
same  Bulgarian  language  was  adopted  in  Serbia  and 
Russia  and  is  to  the  present  day  the  church  language  of  all 
the  orthodox  Slavs  and  is  known  as  the  old  Bulgarian  or 
Slav.  One  may  as  well  call  the  French  German,  because  the 
Frank  invaders  were  of  the  German  race. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  has  yet  to  learn  that  the 
regeneration  of  the  Bulgarian  nation  was  started  in  Mace- 
donia by  Bulgarians  of  and  in  Macedonia. 

The  Bulgarians  have  never  had  ambition  to  dominate 
over  what  is  not  Bulgarian.  The  Serbians  and  Greeks  have 
undoubtedly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  rule  over  peoples 
stranger  to  themselves,  thanks  to  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
the  capricious  and  selfish  policies  of  some  great  powers. 
The  ethnical  rights  of  the  Bulgarian  people  were  formally 
recognized  in  1870  by  the  Turkish  Government,  with  the 
Sultan's  firman  (decree),  instituting  the  Bulgarian  Exarhate 
Church.  These  rights  included  Nish,  Uskup.  and  Ochrida. 
In  1876  the  Constantinople  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  called  to  determine  these  rights  and  secure  the  Bul- 
garian people  against  future  massacre.  The  western  fron- 
tier fixed  by  the  protocols  of  this  conference  and  the  special 
maps  attached  to  them  fully  confirm  the  above  western  line 
of  the  Bulgarian  ethnical. rights.  The  San  Stefano  Treaty 
in  1876  again  recognized  these  rights,  rather  extending 
them.  Bulgarians  have  not  sinned  in  the  aspiration  or  am- 
bition on  this  point.  The  sinners,  the  oppressors,  are  the 
Serbians. 

The  Serbians  have  closed,  in  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarian 
schools  and  churches :  they  have  forbidden  the  Bulgarian 
language,  where  possible,  in  Macedonia ;  the  country  is  ruled 
by  arbitrary  police  laws,  and  the  Serbian  form  of  names  has 
been  forced  upon  these  unhappy  Bulgarians.  The  Serbian 
Government  has  permitted  a  few  Turks  of  Macedonia  to  be 
elected  to  the  Scouptchina  (the  National  Assembly).  The 
vast  majority  of  the  population  of  this  province  Mr.  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith  calls  Slavs  have  been  excluded  from  this 
fundamental  right  of  a  citizen  because  they  are  Bulgarians. 
They  have  so  far  refused  to  apply  there  the  clauses  of  the 
recent  peace  treaties  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ties. A  plebiscite  taken  would  best  decide  this  controversial 
question,  but  the  Serbians  or  their  spokesmen  cannot  even 
think  of  it. 

Gordon  Gordon-Smith  is  beside  himself  when  he  qualifies 
the  Bulgarians  as  ruthless,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  ambitious 
to  a  degree.  A  writer,  an  Englishman,  unfriendly  to  Bul- 
garia. E.  Ashmead  Bartlett.  in  his  book  "With  the  Turks  in 
Thrace."  says  (pages  1SO-181)  : 

"The  Bulgarian  artillery  played  a  matchless  role  in  the 
action  (Louie  Bourgas,  October  29-30. 1912).  It  overwhelmed 
the  Turkish  defense  and  crushed  every  offensive  movement 
by  the  rapidity  and  deadly  accuracy  of  its  fire.  The  heroic 
courage  of  the  Bulgarians  excited  the  admiration  of  their 
opponents.  A  new  military  power  has  arisen  in  eastern 
Europe  which  even  the  great  powers  will  not  be  able  to  dis- 
regard or  coerce." 

I  have  not  met  with  an  Englishman  or  Frenchman  who 
does  not  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  correctness  with  which 


the  Bulgarians  conducted  themselves  in  the  late  war.  Mr. 
Gordon  Gordon-Smith  is  a  big  exception  and  will  remain 
such.  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  has  subscribed  fully  to  the 
saying,  "Every  stick  is  good  to  beat  a  dog  with,"  but  he  has 
to  discover  that  his  collection  of  sticks  is  rotten  and  unfit 
for  his  purpose. 

Regarding  the  actual  relations  between  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia  and  those  which  should  be  inaugurated,  the  language 
of  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  is  simply  a  page  out  of  the 
book  of  the  most  unreasonable,  incorrigible,  and  most 
chauvinistic  Serbian  and  in  disregard  of  the  Bulgarian  side 
or  view.  He  unblushingly  claims  the  right  for  Serbia  to 
dictate.  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  is  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Bulgaria  and  not  even  the  breaking  off  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  His  positive  assertion  to  the  contrary  has 
one  object — to  prejudice  his  readers  against  Bulgaria.  In 
fact,  every  word  he  has  written  has  that  object  in  view ;  no 
business  with  right  or  wrong. 

He  says:  "Bulgaria  is  out  of  court;  she  can  now  claim 
nothing  as  a  right.  Such  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale  and  enunciated  the 
doctrine  of  roe  victis." 

On  the  basis  of  this  principle,  Bulgaria  has  failed,  so  far, 
to  obtain  even  what  the  treaties  have  granted  in  her  favor, 
and.  according  to  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith,  is  bound  to 
fail  and  must  fail.  Such  a  desire  or  opinion  can  be  endorsed 
only  by  men  of  the  mentality  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith ; 
such  only  can  approve  the  ruthlessness,  treachery,  cruelty, 
and  ambition  with  which  he  treats  highly  controversial 
questions  between  two  nations  which  have  fought  and  bled 
with  the  great  problems  still  outstanding — how  is  peace  to 
be  brought  about  between  them. 

In  America,  as  generally  elsewhere,  people  are  badly  in- 
formed as  to  the  reasons  which  drove  Bulgaria  into  the 
last  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  For  this  choice 
of  Bulgaria  the  Bucharest  Treaty  is  wholly  responsible.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  coalesced  former  allies  of  Bul- 
garia, by  this  treaty,  frustrated  her  of  the  fruits  of  her 
great  victories,  without  which  the  Balkan  allies  would  un- 
doubtedly have  failed  in  the  war  against  Turkey,  and 
aggrandized  themselves  beyond  dreams  at  Bulgaria's  ex- 
pense. When  to  this  is  added  the  failure  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  in  the  negotiations  with  Bulgaria,  to  secure  her 
national  rights,  the  rights  secured  to  her  by  the  interallied 
treaty  of  1912,  it  should  become  plain  to  all  why  Bulgaria 
hesitated  and  finally  decided  for  the  Central  Powers.  Un- 
doubtedly Bulgaria  took  this  course  under  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  the  easiest  road  to  the  successful  liberation  of 
her  nationals,  as  the  Bucharest  Treaty  so  unjustly  sub- 
jected them  to  Greeks  and  Serbians.  Bulgaria  •  refused  to 
recognize  the  amputation  performed  upon  her  in  Bucharest 
in  1912  as  one  she  had  willingly  submitted  to. 

Incompetency,  ignorance,  deceit,  and  flagrant  injustice 
have  played  their  part  in  bringing  about  the  present  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  things  in  the  Balkan  countries,  and 
Bulgaria  is  the  country  which  has  suffered  and  is  suffering 
most  unjustly.  All  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly 
against  Bulgaria  have  been  severely  executed  or  on  the  point 
of  execution ;  those  in  her  favor  are  in  abeyance,  because 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  countries,  Bulgaria's  neighbors, 
so  demand  it.  The  conquered  have  to  submit  to  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty ;  not  so  the  conquerors.  Were  a  fair  trial  to  be 
given  to  Bulgaria,  it  will  be  clearly  established  that  she 
has  been  more  sinned  against  than  she  has  sinned.  Mr. 
Gordon  Gordon-Smith's  client  has  obtained  satisfaction  be- 
yond dreams.  Does  not  his  unnecessary,  unprovoked,  violent 
attack  upon  Bulgaria,  attributing  to  her  every  possible  evil 
and  wrong,  give  him  away  in  the  eyes  of  all  fair  minded 
men? 

P.  M.  MATTHEEF. 

The  reply  from  Mr.  Gordon-Smith  follows : 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

SIB  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  response  of  M.  Mattheef  to  my 
article.  "Balkan  Problems  and  Their  Solution,"  published  in 
the  April  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

M.   Mattheef  is  wrong  on  one  point.     He  evidently  im- 
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agines  that  I  have  a  rooted  prejudice  and  dislike  to  Bulgaria 
and  everything  Bulgarian.  Nothing  could  he  further  from 
the  truth.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  many  virtues 
and  admirable  qualities  of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  if  it  frankly 
and  honestly  confessed  its  sins  against  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion in  1913  and  1915,  committed  by  its  government  in  its 
name.  These  were  its  treachery  against  its  Balkan  allies 
in  1913  and  its  betrayal  of  the  Entente  in  1915,  two  acts  of 
treachery  which,  I  maintain,  have  been  proved  up  to  the 
hilt  and  regarding  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  you,  at  an 
early  date,  documentary  evidence,  which  I  think  even  the 
Bulgarians  themselves  will  hardly  be  able  to  deny. 

What  I  reproach  the  Bulgarians  for  is  that,  instead  of 
frankly  admitting  the  wrongs  they  did  on  these  occasions, 
they  content  themselves  with  a  mere  "blanket  denial"  of  any 
guilt  and  refuse  to  admit  that  they  have  by  their  conduct 
incurred  the  censure  of  all  honest  men.  Instead  of  making 
this  admission,  they  adopt  an  attitude  of  injured  innocence 
and  pass  over  their  crimes  against  right  and  justice  as 
negligible  matters. 

Thus,  in  his  letter,  M.  Matthcef  refers  to  their  act  of 
treason  in  1915  as  an  "incident"  'and  speaks  of  a  "partial 
attack"  on  Bulgaria's  allies.  M.  Mattheef  in  his  reply- 
assumes,  more  or  less,  an  attitude  of  personal  hostility.  I 
shall  not  follow  him  in  this  direction.  There  is  an  old 
adage,  well  known  to  lawyers,  "When  you  have  a  bad  case, 
abuse  the  opposite  attorney."  But,  as  I  consider  the  case 
of  Serbia  is  absolutely  a  good  one,  I  intend  to  remain 
courteous  throughout. 

That  I  have  no  rooted  hatred  of  or  prejudice  against  Bul- 
garia is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  article  to 
which  M.  Mattheef  has  taken  exception  I  state  that  my  con- 
viction is  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem 
Is  the  union,  in  a  single  State,  of  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  union  will  be  auto- 
matic. Bulgaria  must  first  show  sincere  regret  for  her  past 
faults  and  must  first  cease  to  claim  arrogantly,  as  a  right,  a 
treatment  to  which  she  forfeited  all  claim  the  day  she  be- 
trayed, in  1915,  the  cause  of  right  and  justice. 

GORDON  GORDON-SMITH. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

"NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL.''  These  are  the 
words  at  the  head  of  the  program  of  the  eleventh  Peace 
Congress,  which  took  place  from  October  2  to  4,  in  the 
Auguste-Schmidt-Haus  at  Leipzig,  Germany.  The 
Congress  occupied  itself  in  its  political  part  with  the 
limitation  of  state  sovereignty  as  well  as  with  the  re- 
fusal of  military  service  and  the  general  strike  as  a 
means  of  war  prevention.  In  its  economic  part,  the  dis- 
cussion related  to  financial  questions  and  questions  of 
production.  The  cultural  section  dealt  with  questions 
of  education  as  well  as  with  problems  of  religion  and 
general  ethics.  Men  like  Prof.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Dr.  Hilferding,  Rene  Schickele,  and  various  foreign 
pacifists  delivered  papers.  In  connection  with  the  Con- 
gress the  meeting  of  the  German  Peace  Society  was  held. 
All  meetings  were  public. 

REPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  CITY  early  in  October  told  of 
much  attention  being  paid  by  the  Mexican  press  to 
activities  and  rumored  activities  of  rebels  against  the 
Obregon  Government.  Apparently,  the  military  forces 
of  President  Obregon  are  moving  vigorously  to  suppress 
all  outbreaks.  The  rebel  General  Francisco  Murguia's 
forces  were  said  to  have  been  scattered,  in  fighting  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  some  of  his  lieutenants 
and. the  capture  and  prospective  death  by  court-martial 
of  others.  Despite  these  and  numerous  preceding  re- 
ports of  uprisings  and  imminent  insurrections  of  large 
sriili1.  President  Obregon  seems  to  maintain  his  power, 


and  intimations  are  given  in  Washington  from  time  to 
time  that  before  long  the  differences  between  his  govern- 
ment and  the  Harding  Administration  will  be  adjusted 
and  recognition  will  be  granted  him. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  APPOINTED,  in  September,  Ed- 
win B.  Parker,  of  Texas  and  New  York,  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican member  of  the  American-German  Mixed  Claims 
Commission.  Previously,  the  President  had  named 
Associate  Justice  William  R.  Day,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  as  the  umpire,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  with  Germany  that  the  umpire  should  be  an 
American.  Justice  Day's  resignation  from  the  Supreme 
Court  is  generally  expected,  but  has  not  been  tendered. 
Mr.  Parker,  a  noted  lawyer  in  Texas  for  many  years, 
was  one  of  the  "dollar  a  year"  men  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  helped  organize  and  became  a  member 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  having  charge  of  priorities. 
After  the  armistice  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Liquidation  Board.  He  is  now  practicing  law  in 
New  York.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission will  pass  on  claims  approximating  a  billion 
dollars. 

EDWIN  L.  JAMES,  in  September,  cabled  the  New  York 
Times  from  Geneva  that  England  and  France  had  ac- 
cepted Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan  for  what  is  called  "in- 
ternational company  assurance  against  war."  It  is  a 
plan  for  continental  peace  pacts.  Theoretically,  the 
plan  would  provide  an  European  pact,  a  South  African 
peace  pact,  and  an  Asiatic  peace  pact,  but,  of  course,  the 
real  interest  in  the  plan  revolves  around  the  suggestion 
of  an  European  pact.  Mr.  James  briefly  explained  the 
underlying  ideas  of  the  European  scheme  as  follows : 

The  system  on  its  face  is  a  modification  of  Article  X  of 
the  League  Covenant,  but  in  reality  it  would  mean  giving 
specific  guarantees  instead  of  the  generalities  of  Article  X. 
The  nations  would  pledge  themselves  definitely  to  take 
action  against  any  aggressor  and  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  obtain  a  victory.  In  the  Disarmament  Committee  today 
it  was  made  plain  that  the  plan  is  to  invite  Germany  and 
Russia  to  become  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Up  to  today  the  Scandinavian  countries,  generally  the 
leaders  in  disarmament  moves,  had  opposed  the  Cecil  plan 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  force  them  to  increase  their 
military  strength.  To  meet  that,  it  was  announced  today 
that  the  peace  compact  would  be  open  to  every  one.  but  only 
those  who  wished  need  join  it. 

As  it  now  shapes  up,  it  is  planned  that  England,  France, 
and  Italy  shall  enter  into  a  mutual  protective  agreement 
which  shall  be  forthwith  joined  by  Spain.  Germany  will 
then  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  non-aggressive  guarantee 
arrangement,  after  which  other  European  nations,  especially 
those  of  Central  Europe,  will  be  brought  in.  Then  the  Mos- 
cow Government  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  join.  It 
was  no  surprise  that  the  English  favored  such  a  plan,  but 
French  adherence  today  caused  great  satisfaction. 

THE  MOST  INTENSE  POLITICS  in  the  world  at  this  time 
is  in  Great  Britain.  The  Near  East  upheaval  has  cre- 
ated another  situation  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  must 
fight  for  his  life.  He  is  beset  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
aggressive  Labor  Party,  which  apparently  is  spoiling 
for  a  pitched  battle  and  doubtless  lias  the  sympathy  of 
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a  considerable  element  of  the  old  Liberal  forces.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tory  antagonism  to  him  is  again  keenly 
manifest,  and  it  appears  that  Austen  Chamberlain,  the 
titular  leader  of  the  Tories  and  Lloyd-George's  leader 
in  Commons,  who  is  fighting  with  his  chief  for  continu- 
ance of  a  coalition  government,  is  having  his  hands  full 
in  keeping  his  party  people  in  control.  The  next  two 
months  may  show  whether  the  "Welsh  Wizard,"  as  the 
newspapers  call  Lloyd-George,  has  been  caught  by  the 
accumulated  enemies  of  a  tumultuous  administration, 
and,  perhaps,  whether  the  incredible  strain  under  which 
he  has  labored  for  eight  years  has  sapped  his  resource- 
fulness. 

THE  TENTATIVE  AGREEMENT  upon  a  new  economic 
conference  in  Europe,  to  be  held  in  Brussels  beginning 
December  1,  has  started  another  wave  of  discussion  of 
possibilities  of  far-reaching  settlements.  Included  in 
the  discussion  is  revival  of  the  speculation  as  to  a  gen- 
eral economic  and  land  disarmament  conference,  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  United  States.  Dispatches  from  Lon- 
don early  in  October  stated  that  rumors  were  current 
that  Ambassador  Harvey  and  Lord  Curzon  had  consid- 
ered such  a  conference  at  a  luncheon.  Another  dispatch 
from  Tokio  carried  an  intimation  of  the  same  tenor. 
American  officials,  while  disclaiming  knowledge  of  these 
particular  reports,  did  not  absolutely  shut  the  door  upon 
the  possibility  that  at  some  time  the  United  States 
might  make  such  a  move.  However,  it  appears  that  Eu- 
rope is  not  expecting  a  move  of  that  character  at  any 
early  date. 

Premier  Poincare  is  reported  as  feeling  that  there 
must  be  another  European  conference  on  debts  and  rep- 
arations before  the  United  States  can  be  turned  to,  or 
before  it  can  make  a  move.  He  is  said  to  be  disposed  to 
offer,  in  the  December  conference  in  Brussels,  to  reduce 
the  German  indemnity  to  a  figure  between  40,000.000,- 
000  and  50,000,000,000  gold  marks,  if  the  British  will 
cancel  the  debt  owed  them  by  the  French.  It  is  also 
said  that  the  outcome  of  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  the  British  debt  delegation,  headed  by  Sir  Eobert 
Home,  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  Brussels 
conference  and  the  prospective  French  proposals.  The 
British  know  their  debt  to  the  United  States  will  not  be 
canceled  or  reduced;  but  they  are  reported  as  thinking 
that  if  it  can  be  consolidated  and  refunded  in  a  satis- 
factory way.  they  may  be  able  to  give  more  friendly  con- 
sideration to  M.  Poincare's  reported  plan  than  might 
have  been  expected  some  time  ago,  when  the  Earl  of 
Balfour  laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  British  would 
cancel  all  debts  due  them  if  the  United  States  canceled 
the  debt  owed  it  by  the  British. 

Moscow  REPORTS  THAT  in  the  November  session  of 
the  Communist  Congress  Nikolai  Lenine  will  shift  the 
center  of  power  and  favor  in  the  Soviet  regime  from  the 
industrial  workers  to  the  peasant  farmers;  in  other 
words,  the  peasants  will  come  first  instead  of  second,  as 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  "great  experiment."  The  Sew 
York  World  has  received  an  explanation  of  the  plan, 
from  which  the  following  is  taken : 

It  will  make  of  Russia  a  "peasants  and  workers'  repub- 
lic" instead  of  the  present  "workers  and  peasants'  republic." 


What  Lenine  is  seeking  to  do,  according  to  information 
received,  is  to  grant  more  and  more  concessions  to  the  peas- 
ants, so  as  to  insure  their  support,  and  then  slowly  to  build 
up  industry.  This  is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  idea  on 
which  the  revolution  was  founded.  It  is  intended  to  draw 
the  chief  support  of  the  Communist  r&gime  from  the  peas- 
ants, who  are  essentially  petty  bourgeois  and  private  land- 
holders. Lenine  believes  that,  with  the  peasants  satisfied, 
the  position  of  Russia  will  become  impregnable  and  is  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  on  this  basis. 

The  proletariat  and  the  industrial  population  of  the  cities, 
which  brought  on  the  revolution,  fought  its  battles,  and 
wrote  its  songs,  is  going  to  be  set  aside. 

Externally,  the  change  is  of  extreme  significance — Lenin- 
ism is  going  to  take  the  place  of  Socialism  or  Communism 
in  all  other  countries.  Instead  of  orthodox  Marxism,  Russia 
is  going  to  be  held  up  as  a  practical  example  for  the  radicals 
of  other  countries  to  study. 

THE  LAST  TEX  DAYS  SAW  a  considerable  scare  in  this 
country  and  England  over  the  possibility  that  France 
would  not  ratify  the  Naval  Treaty  drawn  in  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  Mr.  Hector  Bywater  cabled  the 
Baltimore  Sun  that  the  committee  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment having  the  treaty  before  it  was  hostile,  and  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  French  press  was  antagonistic. 
About  the  same  time  State  Department  officials,  while 
denying  that  they  had  an  official  notice  of  danger  to  the 
treaty  in  France,  were  obviously  not  so  serenely  confi- 
dent as  they  had  been  that  France  would  ratify.  The 
tension  between  France  and  Great  Britain  generally  was 
blamed  for  the  situation. 

Concern  over  the  possible  outcome  of  it  reached  the 
point  at  which  thought  was  given  to  means  of  salvaging 
the  treaty  if  France  refused  to  ratify.  Technically,  her 
refusal  would  have  defeated  the  treaty,  for  its  existence 
is  dependent  upon  the  assent  of  all  five  powers.  There 
were  suggestions  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  which  have  ratified,  might  make  between 
themselves  a  treaty  carrying  out  the  provisions  directly 
affecting  them.  Later  news  from  Europe,  however,  has 
indicated  that  the  French  opponents  of  the  treaty  will 
not  carry  the  day.  Premier  Poincare  is  stated  to  be  de- 
termined to  go  before  Parliament  with  a  plea  for  ratifi- 
cation, and  the  best  political  judgment  seems  to  be  that 
such  a  plea  from  him  will  bring  ratification.  His 
political  prestige  is  said  to  have  been  enhanced  in  late 
months. 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  VESSELS  mentioned 
in  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  to  be 
scrapped,  two,  the  Maine  and  Missouri,  both  launched 
in  1899,  have  been  sold  and  are  being  destroyed;  five 
others,  the  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Georgia, 
and  Nebraska,  are  being  stripped  of  usable  material 
prior  to  advertising  the  hulks  for  sale  and  subsequent 
scrapping.  The  vessels  thus  far  designated  for  scrap- 
ping are  obsolete. 

Progress  in  the  construction  of  new  ships  required  to 
be  scrapped  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  has  been  stopped, 
but  no  steps  have  been  taken  which  will  interfere  with 
their  completion,  should  that  be  determined  upon : 
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Vessel^  to  be  Scrapped 

Name  of  vessel.          Where  wbe       Present  status  of.     Age  completed. 

scrapped. 
Maine  .........  Sold  to  Hituer     Xow  being  June  1,  1901 

&Sons.Phila-        scrapped  at 
delphia  1'hila. 

Missouri  ............  do  ............  do  ......    Aug.30,  1901 


Vessels  to  1>c  Xtrii/iit  </.  l!«uly  for  Scrapping,  but  not  Scrapped 

unless  so  Detcnmried  &//  the  Department  Later 

on  or  upon  the  Treaty  Going  into  Effect 

Virginia  .......  To    be   sold  at    Being  prepared    Feb.  15.  1904 

Boston  navy         for  sale.. 

yard. 
New  Jersey  .........  do  .  .  .  .........  do  ......    Feb.  15.  1904 

Rhode  Island.  .To    be   sold. 

Mare  Island  .......  do  ......    Feb.  15.  1904 

Georgia  .............  do  ............  do  ......    Feb.  IS,  1904 

Nebraska.  .  .'  .........  do.  .  .  .........  do  ......     Mar.  7,  1904 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  125  naval  ves- 
sels were  sold.  Since  the  first'  of  July,  1922,  28  addi- 
tional vessels  have  been  sold.  There  are  now  on  sale,  or 
in  preparation  for  sale,  58  additional  naval  vessels. 

Except  for  the  battleships  listed  above,  the  vessels  sold 
have  been  disposed  of  because  they  were  no  longer  of  any 
naval  use.  The  vessels  were  mostly  small  craft,  such  as 
submarine  chasers,  patrol  craft,  or  auxiliary  vessels, 
such  as  old  colliers.  In  addition  to  these,  the  old  battle- 
ship Wisconsin  has  been  sold  and  the  old  ships  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  are  being  prepared  for  sale. 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  PEACEMAKERS.     By  Fred  B.  Smith. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    239  p.    $1.75. 

Do  the  peoples  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  really 
desire  peace?  This  is  one  of  the  important  questions  for 
which  the  author  sought  an  answer  in  his  recent  tour  of  the 
world.  His  findings  in  various  countries  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

In  Japan  the  peace  sentiment  is  real  and  strong,  but  the 
national  thought  there  has  its  cross-currents.  Many  of  the 
Japanese  people  "are  thinking  that  there  is  no  permanent 
reason,  why  the  brown  and  yellow  races  are  to  be  forever 
subservient  to  the  domineering  attitude  of  the  white  man." 

China,  of  course,  is  the  most  tremendous  fact  of  the  Far 
East.  Vast  in  area  and  population,  still  largely  inaccessible ; 
vast  in  undeveloped  resources  and  wealth,  and  yet  vast  in 
poverty ;  vast  in  internal  troubles,  and  yet  vast  in  courage — 
China  may  easily  be  rescued  from  the  menace  of  militarism. 
Her  people  are  not  "by  temperament,  tradition,  or  training 
a  soldier-like  type,"  and  if  given  opportunity  they  will  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

India,  of  all  the  countries  visited,  seemed  most  restless. 
Her  people  are  naturally  peaceful  and  docile;  and  yet  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  India  said  to  the  author,  "You  are  now 
in  the  land  of  the  lovers  of  peace,  but  in  the  land  of  the 
next  great  war." 

After  traveling  through  Europe  for  two  months,  Mr. 
Smith  describes  the  condition  as  being  a  kind  of  "nervous 
prostration."  If  we  are  to  extend  any  vital  help,  he  be- 
lieves, we  must,  "in  the  first  place,  remove  the  fear  of  war'' ; 
"in  the  second  place,  persuade  Europe  to  accept  the  program 
of  co-operation  instead  of  closed  borders  and  isolation." 

Great  Britain  the  author  calls  "the  land  of  unfailing 
courage,"  where  it  is  felt  that  things  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  The  British  Government,  he  thinks,  will 
always  be  very  closely  related  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

As  for  America's  place  in  the  destiny  of  nations,  he  be- 
lieves that  our  supreme  challenge  is  to  accept  "the  doctrine 
of  world  co-operation  instead  of  international  welfare  serv- 
ice only  and  national  political  isolation. ' 


Thus  Mr.  Smith  concludes  that  ''the  sentiment  of  the 
world  is  overwhelmingly  against  war  and  in  favor  of  per- 
manent peace,"  but  that  "the  present  methods  being  applied 
to  settle  the  issues  .of  the  last  war  are  rapidly  adjusting 
the  stage  scenery  for  another  slaughter  of  the  innocent." 
Such  catastrophe  is  only  to  be  averted  by  a  world-wide  cam- 
paign of  education  that  will  forever  strip  the  halo  of  glory 
from  the  iron  brow  of  war  and  set  up  an  open  diplomacy 
which  will  prevent  the  stupidity  of  national  leaders  plung- 
ing whole  peoples  into'  the  abyss  of  armed  conflict. 

<  Hir  own  judgment  is  that  such  vague  generalizations 
may  do  some  good,  for  they  give  direction  to  sentiment. 
What  churchmen  may  well  turn  their  minds  to  just  now  is 
a  little  closer  analysis  of  what  such  words  as  "isolation." 
"education,"  "open  diplomacy."  "national  leaders."  and  the 
other  rather  empty  descriptive  words  and  phrases  used  by 
this  author  really  mean  in  terms  of  current  world  facts. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  By  Qiihu-ii 
Wright,  Ph.  D.  MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp. 
I-XXVI,  1-412.  Preface,  table  of  cases,  index,  appen- 
dices. 

In  this  work  is  embodied  the  essay  on  "The  Control  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States"  with  which  Dr. 
Wright  won  the  Henry  M.  Phillips  Prize  offered  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1921.  The  bottom  thought 
in  the  author's  mind,  as  he  has  labored  on  this  volume,  is 
that  found  in  the  difficulty  stated  in  a  quotation  from  The 
Federalist,  which  appears  on  the  title  page : 

"The  qualities  indispensable  in  the  management  of  foreign 
negotiations  point  out  the  Executive  as  the  most  fit  agent  in 
those  transactions,  while  the  vast  importance  of  the  trust 
and  the  operation  of  treaties  as  laws  plead  strongly  for  the 
participation  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  legislative 
body  in  the  office  of  making  them." 

In  the  prolonged  period  in  which  the  country  observed  the 
flght  between  the  Senate  and  President  Wilson  over  the 
question  of  ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  renewed  and 
deep  attention  was  given  by  thinkers  to  the  inherent  and  the 
legal  mutual  obligations  of  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  in 
the  handling  of  treaty  relationships.  In  the  midst  of  that 
period,  Dr.  Wright  set  his  mind  upon  analysis,  and  upon 
assembling  facts  and  reasonings  that  would  aid  his  analysis 
and  that  of  others  similarly  interested,  at  the  moment  or  in 
the  future.  The  result  is  an  extremely  useful  volume.  Dr. 
Wright  explains  that  throughout  his  book  he  has  sought  to 
show  that  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  conflict  between 
responsibilities  determined  by  international  law  and  powers 
determined  by  constitutional  law  can  be  solved  only  by  de- 
velopment of  constitutional  understandings,  supplementing 
constitutional  law  and  indicating  the  methods  through 
which  the  organs  entrusted  with  control  of_ foreign  relations 
ought  to  exercise  their  discretionary  powers  to  avoid  fric- 
tion. But  in  the  submission  of  that  idea  he  does  more  than 
argue.  He  produces  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  benefit  of 
the  careful  reader. 

In  Part  One  of  his  book  he  deals  with  the  nature  of  the 
foreign  relations  power:  in  Part  Two  with  the  position  of 
the  foreign  relations  power  under  international  law :  in 
Part  Three  with  the  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  for- 
eign relations  power ;  in  Part  Four  with  the  power  to  con- 
duct foreign  relations  under  the  Constitution :  and  in  Part 
Five  with  the  understandings  of  the  Constitution.  Each  of 
those  subjects  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  logically  ar- 
ranged sections  that  give  the  argument  and  the  material  a 
satisfactory  sequence. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CRUSADB  FOR  A  WARLESS  WORLD.  By  Sidney 
L.  Gulicli..  The  MacMillan  Co..  New  York.  Pp.  I-XI, 
1-197.  Appendices. 

Dr.  Gulick,  secretary  of  the  Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Good-will .  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  summarizes  and  excellently 
states  in  this  little  volume  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  that 
organization.  Quoting  Lloyd-George  as  saying  that  if  an- 
other great  war  is  allowed  to  come  the  churches  had  as  well 
close  their  doors,  Dr.  Gulick  states  the  modern  necessity  for 
a  warless  world,  and  then  the  moral  and  practical  agencies 
that  can  cause  realization  of  it. 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  Its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  in  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world  : 

That  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if,  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"  ; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  in  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
be  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
relief  can  only  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  in  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,   in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
governments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order  . 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

II.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law;  to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
law  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an  Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes;  which  repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,  represent  the  common  interests  of  the 
nations    during    the    interval    between    successive    confer- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council ; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administratiye  Council  to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law,  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe;  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
tinder  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council : 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  stared  periods. 

V.  To  empower   the   Administrative   Council   to   appoint 
other  committees  for  the  performance  of  such   duties  as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
«irable  to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VII.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly  com- 
position   wherever   feasible   and    practicable,    in    their   own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To  organize  a   Commission  of   Inquiry   of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement ;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report ;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  the  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add   to  its  members,   to  consider  and  to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council ; 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment to   the   contrary,   to   submit   them   to   the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  when 
the  parties  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled   by  judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed  for  the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set   up   an   international   court   of   justice   with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
States  shall  have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  bind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for   the   decision    of  all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,  and    outwardly   to   apply    international   law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  Law  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international   obligations  and  duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective :  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  and  order,  through  which,  and  through  -which  alone, 
poaoe  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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THIS  SOCIETY 

I:.\IOCI;A(  Y'S  IXTKIIXATIOXAL  LAW,"  by  Jackson 
H.  Ralston,  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  free. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  author  and  publisher, 
we  are  able  to  announce  for  a  limited  period  that  every 
new  subscription  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  will  entitle 
the  subscriber  to  this  magazine  for  the  year  1923  and  to 
the  book,  postage  prepaid.  Readers  of  the  review  of  this 
book  on  the  last  page  of  the  present  number  will  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  at  once. 


GE<>i;(!E.s  CLEMENCEAU,  Premier  of  France  during 
the  war,  is  in  America,  pleading  for  America's 
aid  at  this  time  of  "greatest  crisis."  He  tells  us  that 
sooner  or  later  America  will  have  to  interest  herself  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  "because  she  cannot  continue  to 
be  comfortable  and  wealthy  if  Europe  is  weltering  in 
blood."  It  is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Clemenceau  to  tell 
us  these  things.  We  know  them  already. 

Every  friend  of  international  peace  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  relations  of  the  European  States,  particu- 
larly just  now.  It  is  not  enough  to  express  sympathy 
for  Europe,  to  base  opinion  upon  emotion,  to  scold,  to 
hate,  or  to  ignore.  We  of  America  wish  to  be  informed 
that  we  may  aid  Europe  intelligently  and  effectively. 
This  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  aims  especially 
to  contribute  to  that  better  understanding  upon  which 
any  constructive  policy  must  be  based. 


THE  EUROPEAN  ILLNESS 

EUROPE,  if  we  may  speak  of  such  an  entity,  is  ill. 
She  is  suffering  from  blood  poison  complicated  by 
symptoms  of  neurosis.  Her  situation  is  serious.  Rea- 
son enough;  she  has  been  bitten  by  the  most  deadly  of 
all  vipers,  the  dragon  War.  It  is  not  just  to  think  of 
Europe  as  simply  muddleheaded.  She  is  sick. 

Examining  Europe  more  carefully,  it  is  clear  that 
she  is  suffering  from  an  inflammation  of  her  political 
plexus.  There  are  also  a  number  of  disturbing  lesions. 
The  nature  of  Europe's  breakdown  is  general.  Things 
have  happened  to  Europe. 

Germany,  for  example,  formerly  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  European  system,  has  undergone  some 
very  major  operations.  The  coal  mines  of  her  Saar 
basin  have  been  cut  off.  Two  of  her  former  towns, 
Eupen  and  Malmedy,  not  to  jnention  the  former  neutral 
strip  of  Moresnet,  have  been  given  to  Belgium.  Part 
of  Schleswig  has  been  returned  to  Denmark,  while  parts 
of  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia  have  been  given  to  Poland. 
The  Danzig  corridor,  carved  out  of  German  territory, 
.has  left  a  considerable  part  of  Prussia,  containing  the 
city  of  Konigsberg,  in  a  patch  by  itself,  while  beyond 
that  are  Memel  and  other  parts  of  East  Prussia  which 
have  been  ceded  to  the  Allies  and  associated  powers. 
Through  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, large  quantities  of  former  German  coal,  zinc, 
and  iron  territory  in  Upper  Silesia  have  been  annexed 
to  Poland.  Other  parts  of  Silesia  are  now  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. More  impressive  still,  German  East  Africa, 
German  Southwest  Africa,  the  Cameroons  and  Togoland 
in  Africa,  forming  an  area  four  times  the  present  Ger- 
man Republic,  have  been  surgically  removed.  Part  of 
New  Guinea,  in  the  West  Indies;  the  Bismark  Archi- 
pelago, the  Ladrone,  Caroline,  and  other  islands  in  the 
Pacific;  Kiao-Chau  in  China — all  have  been  severed 
from  Germany. 

The  wounds  have  not  healed. 

Austria-Hungary,  before  the  war  the  most  powerful 
continental  empire  outside  Russia,  has  been  cut  apart. 
Austria  has  been  reduced  from  50,000,000  population 
to  6,000,000.  Vienna,  the  proud  capital  of  the  former 
empire,  -with  its  2,000,000  inhabitants,  functions  now 
as  a  capital  quite  as  would  the  city  of  Washington,  if 
all  of  the  United  States  were  lopped  off  excepting  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

Hungary  is  now  one-third  her  former  size;  60  per 
cent  of  her  population,  40  per  cent  of  her  factories,  60 
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per  cent  of  her  coal,  65  per  cent  of  her  wheat  lands, 
85  per  cent  of  her  forests,  and  95  per  cent  of  her  water 
power  are  gone. 

Austria's  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  part  of  Silesia,  to- 
gether with  parts  of  Hungary's  Slovakia  and  Kussia's 
Carpathia,  supplemented  by  other  territories,  are  being 
welded  into  the  new  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Parts  of  Bulgaria,  Austria-Hungary,  together  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  have  been  formed  into  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  commonly 
known  as  Jugo  or  South  Slavia. 

Eussia,  who  fought  for  nearly  three  years  beside  the 
Allies,  has,  according  to  the  map,  lost  Siberia,  Finland, 
Poland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bessarabia, 
Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Russian  Armenia. 

The  Turks,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  "kicked 
out"  of  Europe  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres, 
a  unilateral- treaty  which  has  never  been  ratified  by  any- 
body, have  been  able  to  drive  Greece  out  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Eastern  Thrace,  and  to  reenter  the  inhospitable 
family,  causing  no  little  ill  will  between  Italy  and 
France  on  one  side  and  Britain  on  the  other. 

Bent  upon  exercising  theif  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, Italy  is  confronted  with  inflammations  in  her 
Tyrol,  Bulgaria  wants  a  "corridor"  to  the  jEgean,  while 
Asia  Minor  is  seething  with  innumerable  ambitions. 
The  British  Empire  is  a  mass  of  problems  all  its  own. 

Thus  Europe  is  a  distressing  mess.  The  new  bound- 
aries, the  new  economic  units,  the  isolated  and  willful 
groups,  refuse  to  "balance"  or  co-operate.  The  fine 
aims  of  the  war  seem  to  have  been  largely  repudiated. 
In  their  place  we  have  legalized  vengeance  and  injustice, 
military  terrorisms,  dictatorships,  economic,  social  and 
moral  chaos.  Europe  and  international  anarchy  are 
synonymous. 

The  Paris  peace  negotiations  have  ended  in  bitter- 
ness and  strife.  National  ambitions  and  fears — some 
old,  some  new — are  rampant.  Armies  loaded  to  the 
muzzle  are  everywhere.  The  prevailing  feeling  is  of 
instability  and  uncertainty.  French,  English,  and 
American  soldiers  are  still  scattered  along  the  "occupied 
territory"  around  Cologne,  Treves,  Wiesbaden,  Mainz, 
with  all  the  inevitable  petty  annoyances  due  to  com- 
mandeering, overcrowding,  race  prejudices.  The  covet- 
ing of  spheres  of  political  and  economic  influence,  the 
hectic  grab  for  profit,  the  bitter  hates — all  go  on  apace. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  are  so  war  weary  that  they 
are  unable  to  develop  a  creative  policy.  It  is  over  four 
years  since  the  war  ended,  but  the  problem  of  debts  and 
reparations  seems  as  unsolved  as  at  any  time  during  that 
period. 


The  latest  Treasury  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  foreign  obligations  to  the  United  States  is  impressive. 
It  is  as  follows : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  does  not  include 
Germany.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  the  size  of  our 
bill  against  that  country.  A  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court  has  resigned,  to  help  in  this  undertaking.  It  is 
time  that  we  know  the  amount.  Germany  should  know. 
The  fact  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  tragic,  that 
Germany  does  not  yet  know  the  amount  of  any  bill, 
American  or  European,  which,  because  of  the  war,  she 
must  pay. 

There  are  excellent  things  in  Europe — French  thrift, 
industry,  common  sense,  English  level-hcadedness  and 
resourcefulness,  art,  science,  religion.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
right.  "Europe's  hard-working  population,  its  tremen- 
dous industries,  its  enormous  productivity  and  its  mag- 
nificent intelligence,  its  fabulous  development  of  skill 
and  scientific  knowledge,  are  vital  forces  that  must  win 
out."  The  point  here  is,  however,  that  Europe  just  now 
is  war  weary  and  ill.  She  is  heavily  in  debt.  Still  more 
serious,  there  are  various  foci  of  infection  threatening 
a  recrudescence  of  the  more  serious  phases  of  her  illness. 
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EUROPE'S   POISONOUS  REMEDIES 

EUROPE  is  suffering  from  overdoses  of  patent  medi- 
cines. 

The  blood  stream  of  Europe  was  poisoned  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1814-15.  Then,  as  in  1918,  there  had 
been  devastating  wars,  at  that  time  twenty  years  of 
them.  Driven  by  various  forces — the  rising  tides  of 
liberty,  of  nationality,  of  fears — disturbed  by  Napoleon's 
careless  handling  of  rulers  and  by  certain  democratic 
developments,  especially  in  America,  the  arbitrary  rulers 
of  that  da}' — Great  Britain,  Eussia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria— formed  unto  themselves  a  Council,  and  cemented 
their  bond  of  union  by  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  March 
10,  1814.  Three  months  later  they  planned,  in  the  First 
Treaty  of  Paris,  for  the  general  Congress  of  Vienna. 

This  congress  was  called,  in  sonorous  phrases,  to  re- 
establish the  balance  of  power,  to  achieve  a  general  dis- 
armament, to  end  the  slave  trade,  to  fashion  a  league  to 
enforce  peace.  Meeting  in  September,  1814,  it  was  not 
wholly  unlike  the  Peace  Conference  meeting  in  Paris 
late  in  December,  1918.  It  had  its  shrewd  liberal 
mystic,  "the  dream  prince,"  flushed  by  recent  victories 
and  backed  by  a  powerful  nation,  in  that  case  Czar  Alex- 
ander I,  occupying  the  center  of  the  picture.  There  were 
three  other  powerful  personalities — Metternich  of  Aus- 
tria, Talleyrand  of  France,  and  Castlereagh  of  England. 
There  were  many  powers  represented,  but  the  situation 
was  dominated,  sometimes  by  the  "big  four,"  sometimes 
by  the  "big  three,"  and  sometimes  by  the  "big  one." 
The  big  fellows  went  deliberately  at  the  business  of 
carving  up  Europe.  There  were  "special  committees." 
There  were  barter  and  intrigue,  a  scrambling  for  terri- 
tory and  power,  the  peoples  the  while  being  treated  as 
pawns  merely.  The  congress  had  its  offending  nation 
to  deal  with,  at  that  time  France.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Second  Treaty  of  Paris,  November,  1815,  France 
was  obliged  to  restore  the  art  treasures  pilfered  by  Na- 
poleon, to  pay  an  indemnity  of  700,000,000  francs,  to 
turn  her  fortresses  over  to  foreign  troops  for  a  definite 
period  of  years,  and  to  give  up  wide  strips  of  territory. 

Called  in  high  hopes  and  heralded  by  the  most  pious 
of  phrases,  it  ended  in  demands  for  State  rights  and 
isolation ;  in  Prussian  demands  for  a  buffer  State  as  a 
protection  against  France;  in  a  division  of  spoils  and 
loot;  in  a  new  spirit  of  nationalism,  as  in  Belgium, 
Greece,  South  America ;  in  the  rise  of  a  new  balance  of 
power,  the  Concert  of  Europe — France,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Eussia — England  operating  from  the  outside 
only.  The  Italians  wholly  outside  until  the  Crimean 
War.  There  followed  an  industrial  revolution,  many 
economic  and  political  reforms,  typified  by  the  English 
Beform  Act  of  1832. 


By  renewing  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  the  quadruple 
alliance  became  a  "league  to  enforce  peace,"  the  Concert 
of  Europe  watching  principally  over  the  Balkans.  Met- 
ternich, convoking  his  congresses,  was,  in  a  sense,  the 
"big  man"  of  his  day.  The  "league"  of  that  time, 
under  the  influence  of  this  powerful  European,  called 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  of  Troppau  in 
1820,  of  Laibach  in  1821,  and  of  Verona  in  1822.  When 
confronted  in  that  day  with  a  league  to  enforce  peace, 
there  were  men  who  saw  the  fallacy  of  any  such  method 
of  perpetuating  peace.  When,  under  the  protocol  of 
Troppau,  in  November,  1820,  it  was  proposed  to  set  up 
a  military  league  to  control  international  and  external 
strifes  of  nations,  the  very  wise  Castlereagh  of  Great 
Britain  replied  that  Great  Britain  could  never  agree  to 
a  principle  "which  she  would  not  in  any  circumstances 
allow  to  be  applied  in  her  own  case."  France  refused 
to  sign  the  protocol 

Not  unmindful  perhaps  because  of  the  constitutional 
powers  emerging  and  of  the  democratic  ideals  becoming 
vocal,  the  all-powerful  Metternich  convinced  himself 
that  peace,  especially  for  Austria,  rested  upon  a  benev- 
olent oligarchy.  But  the  league  to  enforce  peace  as  pro- 
posed at  Troppau  was  too  much  for  the  stomach  of  Eu- 
rope. The  proposal  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  quadruple  alliance.  European  statesmen  were 
beginning  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  statesman- 
ship of  certain  gentlemen — James  Madison,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, Alexander  Hamilton — all  of  whom,  faced  with  a 
very  concrete  international  situation,  had  seen  in  far- 
away America  the  folly  of  any  league  to  enforce  peace. 

But  there  were  statesmen  who  had  not  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  all-important  work  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  summer  of  1787.  Alexander  I  of  Eussia  was 
one  of  these.  Because  of  this  man's  efforts  there  was 
organized,  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  November  20, 
1815,  what  historians  have  euphemistically  called  the 
Holy  Alliance.  This  charter,  based  upon  religious 
verbiage,  vague  and  general  engagements,  lasted  for 
seven  years,  England  the  while  refusing  to  assent.  In 
some  ways  the  quadruple  alliance  of  that  time  was  a 
sort  of  "Supreme  Council"  plus  a  "Council  of  Ambassa- 
dors," while  the  Holy  Alliance,  called  by  Castlereagh 
"a  peace  of  sublime  mysticism  and  nonsense,"  was  in 
fact  a  league  of  nations. 

The  results  of  these  attempts  at  international  organ- 
ization, naturally,  were  not  happy.  To  be  sure,  under 
the  "Concert"  there  was  something  of  a  European  peace. 
Indeed,  in  1851  there  was  held  in  London  a  world-pro- 
claimed peace  exhibition. 

But  Europe  was  sitting  on  a  volcano.  Evidences  of 
this  fact  developed  rapidly.  Because  of  a  revolution  in 
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Vienna  in  1848,  Metternich  was  overthrown.  Revolu- 
tions extended  elsewhere — in  France,  in  Germany.  In 
1849  Europeans  landed  in  America  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
a  day.  A  series  of  wars  began  with  the  Crimean  struggle 
in  1853, — Balkan,  Chinese,  French-Austrian,  Italian, 
Moor-Spanish,  American  Civil,  French-Mexican,  Prus- 
sian-Danish, Prussian-Austrian,  French-Prussian,  Rus- 
sian-Turkish, et  ad  nauseum.  Other  crises  followed 
upon  each  other  with  increasing  danger — in  Egypt,  at 
Fashoda,  in  1898;  in  Morocco  in  1905;  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in-  1909;  in  Agadir  in  1911.  Then  came 
the  Turkish-Italian  war  in  1911,  followed  by  the  two 
Balkan  wars  in  1912-13.  Then,  1914.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  the  Holy  Alliance  proved  to  be  poisonous 
remedies. 

Besides  alliances,  leagues,  and  concerts,  Europe  has 
suffered  from  a  division  of  alliances. 

In  1879  Germany  and  Austria  formed  an  alliance  by 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  was  not  published  until 
1888.  In  the  meantime — in  1883,  to  be  exact — Italy 
was  admitted.  Offsetting  this  Triple  Alliance,  France 
and  Russia  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  1891,  to  be 
joined  later  by  England,  now  known  as  the  Triple  En- 
tente. This  balancing  of  power  between  the  Alliance 
and  the  Entente,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  1815,  maintained  a  kind  of  peace  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  but  Europe,  as  we  now  know,  had  simply  moved 
from  one  volcano  to  another.  When  the  explosion  came 
it  was  called  the  World  War. 

Evidently  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  previous  leagues 
to  enforce  peace,  men  in  Paris  developed  a  psychology 
similar  to  that  of  Alexander  I  of  a  hundred  years  before. 
Once  again  the  big  powers  proposed  to  organize  them- 
selves for  the  control  of  the  small.  Once  again  it  was 
proposed  to  set  up  a  small  group  of  men  from  the  power- 
ful States  with  the  power  to  control  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  less  powerful.  Once  again,  the  world  having  been 
reparceled  as  a  result  of  barter  and  intrigue,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  seal  the  security  of  the  new  spoils  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  military  league,  or  at  least  a  league 
backed  by  military  force.  As  a  result,  quite  in  con- 
formity with  the  previous  league,  new  dangers  have  been 
engendered. 

Alongside  the  attempts  to  set  up  coercive  leagues, 
there  has  developed  a  policy  of  complete  isolation,  espe- 
cially within  the  newly  created  States,  following  the 
war.  The  multiplication  of  boundaries,  with  the  new 
customs  regulations,  has  ended  often  in  violations  of  the 
simplest  economic  laws.  All  of  the  troubles  in  Europe 
are  man-made.  Nature  smiles  there  as  beneficently  as 
ever.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  majority  .of  European 
States  is  due  to  short-sighted  economic  behavior  backed 


by  a  shorter-sighted  politics.  The  disposition  on  the 
part  of  each  nation  to  grab  for  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities,  such  as  oil,  not  to  mention  the 
thirst  for  glory,  has  ended  in  worse  than  an  economic 
stalemate.  The  attempt  of  each  State  to  isolate  itself, 
to  constitute  itself  a  sort  of  league  to  enforce  peace,  has 
ended  in  an  European  Donneybrook  Fair.  Naturally, 
this  faith  in  the  philosophy  of  isolation  carries  with  it 
the  insistence  of  each  State  to  be  judge  in  its  own  case. 
This  makes  any  mutual  consent  or  common  policy  im- 
possible. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  reactions  in  every  direc- 
tion— up,  down,  sidewise — Tories  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment in  England,  the  Fascisti  staging  a  successful 
coup  d'etat  in  Italy,  Ireland  boiling  in  civil  war,  the 
Wirt  Government  falling  in  Germany,  a  government 
surviving  suspended  only  by  the  slenderest  thread  in 
Austria,  internal  behavior  severing  all  friendships  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Russia,  repudiation  and  financial  col- 
lapse staring  them  all  in  the  face. 

The  old-fashioned  and  poisonous  remedies  of  leagues 
to  enforce  peace,  of  alliances,  of  balanced  powers,  of 
each  for  himself,  have  not  only  proved  ineffective,  they 
have  poisoned  the  very  life  blood  of  Europe. 


EUROPEANS  FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND 

EUROPE,  once  again  if  we  may  speak  of  Europe  as  an 
entity,  seems  strangely  uninformed  in  the  basic 
things  at  the  heart  of  any  enduring  peace  between 
States. 

She  seems  incapable,  for  example,  of  overcoming  eco- 
nomically destructive  forces  with  the  healing  forms  of 
economic  co-operation.  When,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century,  the  many  German  principalities,  each  with 
its  separate  custom-house,  were  found  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  German  commercial  development,  the  practical 
organizing  German  mind  met  the  situation  by  establish- 
ing in  1834  a  customs  union,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Zollverein,  with  the  result  that  some  seventeen  German 
States,  joined  later  by  six  others,  developed  their  eco- 
nomic life  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Zollverein  was 
not  only  the  beginning  of  a  successful  German  economic 
unity,  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire. 
Europe  seems  to  have  no  realizing  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  that  lesson. 

As  we  like  to  remind  ourselves,  the  rather  successful 
union  of  free,  sovereign,  independent  States,  familiarly 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America,  represents  in 
•itself  a  balance  between  two  opposing  forces.  One  tend- 
ency with  us  is  toward  the  freedom  of  the  nation's 
parts,  individualism — a 'philosophy  which,  if  practiced 
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to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  throw  us  head  on  to  the 
rocks  of  anarchy.  This  is  the  Greek  in  our  national  life, 
represented  in  the  main  by  the  Democratic  Party.  Our 
other  tendency  is  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  a  strong 
central  government,  of  centralization,  of  bureaucracy,  of 
one-man  power — an  outgrowth  of  a  political  theory 
which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  dump 
us  on  the  rocks  of  tyranny.  This  movement  is  repre- 
sented in  the  main  by  our  Republican  Party.  Happily, 
krause  of  a  hard-headed  sense  of  balance  between  these 
opposing  forces,  the  United  States  has  gone  to  ruin  on 
neither  of  these  lee  shores  of  politics.  Unfortunately, 
Europe  has  not  learned  how  to  steer  her  way  between 
anarchy  and  tyranny. 

Europe  can  have  no  peace  so  long  as  the  big  powers 
insist  upon  dictating  to  the  small.  In  1886  the  big 
powers  of  Europe  compelled  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece  to  disarm;  but  they  armed  themselves  again. 
The  compulsions  of  military  force  are  as  apt  to  net  more 
evil  than  good.  The  little  States  will  be  content  to  be 
controlled  by  the  guns  of  the  more  powerful,  but  only 
until,  by  hook  or  crook,  they  can  get  from  under.  The 
large  States  exist.  The  small  States  are  also  facts.  The 
small  States  are  in  the  majority.  The  large  States  will 
not  consent  to  be  controlled  by  the  small.  The  small 
States  will  not  endure  to  be  controlled  by  the  large. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  that  it  would  not  be  just 
to  allow  Virginia,  sixteen  times  larger  than  Delaware, 
an  equal  vote  only,  it  was  replied  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  Delaware  to  allow  Virginia  sixteen  times  as 
many  votes.  The  question  of  "representation"  has  al- 
ways been  a  difficult  one;  but  in  our  Union  we  estab- 
lished a  satisfactory  balance  between  our  large  and  small 
States.  Europe  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  profit  by 
our  example. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  Europe  to  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween anarchy  and  tyranny,  between  her  large  and  her 
small  States,  so  it  is  similarly  essential  that  she  should 
establish  a  balance  between  her  theories  of  unalienable 
rights  and  her  equally  unalienable  duties.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  European  peace,  each  European  State,  insisting 
upon  its  right  to  existence,  must  balance  that  right  by 
its  correlative  duty  to  observe  and  to  respect  the  similar 
right  in  the  case  of  every  other  State.  Every  European 
State  that  insists  upon  its  right  to  independence  and 
happiness  must  remember  its  correlative  duty  to  observe 
and  to  protect  that  right  in  the  case  of  all  others. 

Every  European  State  demanding  the  right  to  equality 
before  the  law,  and  of  course  every  State  must,  be  equal 
before  the  law,  has  a  correlative  duty  to  observe  that 
right  in  the  case  of  its  sister  States.  Every  sovereign 


State  has  a  right  to  its  territory  and  to  jurisdiction  over 
its  territory,  but  it  is  the  correlative  duty  of  each  State 
possessed  of  such  right  to  observe  the  same  right  in  the 
case  of  every  other  State.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  it  is  his  right  to  respect  and  to  protection  in 
that  right,  but  only  so  long  as  he  observes  the  correlative 
duty  to  respect  other  individuals,  so  the  State  that  de- 
mands the  right  to  respect  and  to  protection  in  that 
right  has  the  correlative  duty  to  do  unto  others  as  it 
would  they  do  unto  itself.  Every  European  State,  if 
aggrieved,  should  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  under  the  law. 
It  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  that  right  only  so  long  as  it 
observes  the  correlative  duty  to  grant  a  similar  right  to 
every  other  nation.  European  States  have  yet  to  under- 
stand and  adopt  these  elementary  principles. 

Europe  seems  to  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  government  "of  laws  and  a  government  of  men. 
Perhaps  this  is  her  most  serious  and  injurious  defect 
It  seemed  perfectly  natural  for  her  representatives  at 
Paris  to  set  up  an  organization  of  men  and  to  give  to 
those  men  the  power  to  dictate  foreign  policies  of  States, 
especially  so  long  as  these  men  from  the  larger  powers 
were  in  the  majority.  While  within  individual  States — 
England,  Switzerland,  France,  and  others — individual 
liberty  is  established  under  the  rule  of  law,  the  society 
of  European  States  seem  to  have  little  capacity  for 
profiting  by  that  experience.  With  us  there  are  two 
familiar  axioms  of  government,  elementary  and  ele- 
mental: one  is  that  governments  can  derive  their  just 
powers  only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  the  other 
is  that  successful  government  must  be  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  Europe  as  Europe  seems  to  have 
learned  neither  of  these. 

It  ought  not  to. seem  strange  to  Europe  that  the 
United  States,  confronted  by  these  facts,  stands  aloof. 
Yet  Europe  complains  of  our  absence  from  her  councils. 
As  Castlereagh,  referring  to  the  Protocol  of  Troppau, 
plainly  said  that  Britain  could  never  agree  to  a  principle 
which  she  would  not  in  any  circumstances  allow  to  be 
applied  in  her  own  case,  so  the  United  States  will  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  the  name  of  peace  grant  to  no  mere 
group  of  men  the  power  to  coerce  other  States  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  country  would  not  and  ought  not 
grant  to  such  a  group  of  men  legislative  or  executive 
power  to  coerce  the  United  States.  No  big  power  will 
submit  vital  interests  to  phrase-makers  or  a  mere  group 
of  men.  The  United  States  will  neither  agree  in  ad- 
vance to  go  to  war  in  situations  now  impossible  to  fore- 
cast to  take  sides  in  European  quarrels,  nor  to  threaten 
or  dictate  to  Europe.  Mr.  Hughes,  speaking  in  Boston 
October  30,  voiced  the  historic  position  of  this  country 
when  he  said :  "There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  fritter 
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away  our  helpful  influence  by  becoming  a  partisan  of 
either  party  in  such  controversies,  much  less  make  the 
fatal  mistake  of  attempting  to  assume  the  role  of 
dictator." 

Surely,  Europe  has  no  reason  for  misunderstanding 
the  United  States.  If  Europe  were  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  setting  up,  under  the  principle  of  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  the 
United  States  would  not  hold  aloof.  With  all  the  diver- 
gent interests  peculiar  to  the  European  complex,  such  a 
work  will  not  be  easy.  It  certainly  cannot  be  accom- 
plished at  once.  But  to  make  a  beginning  is  imperative. 
If  only  the  language  of  European  statesmanship  could 
be  tuned  to  such  a  course,  it  could  not  fail  to  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  America. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  GOETHE 

THE  GOETHE  relics  lent  by  the  Goethe  Museum  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  France, 
for  purposes  of  an  international  exhibition  are  not  to 
be  sold  at  auction. 

It  appears  that  in  1914  the  city  of  Lyons  organized 
an  international  exhibition.  In  April  of  that  year  the 
French  committee  requested  the  authorities  of  the 
Goethe  Museum  in  Frankfort  to  arrange  for  a  special 
"Goethe  Pavilion"  in  the  German  Building  which  the 
city  had  erected  for  German  exhibitors.  The  French 
committee  naturally  assured  the  museum  that  the  Goethe 
relics  would  be  transported  from  and  back  to  Frank- 
fort free  of  charge.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and 
the  pavilion,  erected  as  planned,  was  filled  with  the 
relics  of  Goethe  and  his  time,  the  primary  object  being  to 
picture  Goethe's  life  and  doings.  Among  the  relics  was 
an  oil  portrait  by  Kolbe,  the  complete  original  Weimar 
edition  of  Goethe,  the  two  original  French  and  German 
illustrations  of  Goethe's  "Faust"  and  "Iphigenie"  by 
Delacroix  and  Kreling.  There  were  a  number  of  letters 
and  papers  written  by  Goethe  himself.  As  a  result,  the 
Goethe  pavilion  became  the  center  of  no  little  interest. 
But  the  war  came  while  the  exhibition  was  in  full  swing. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  struggle  the  directors  of  the 
Goethe  Museum  in  Frankfort,  through  the  mediation 
of  German  professors  in  Switzerland,  sent  an  inquiry 
to  the  mayor  of  Lyons.  They  received  an  answer  fully 
assuring  them  that  the  relics  would  be  carefully  guarded. 
Later  in  the  war,  renewing  their  inquiries,  they  were 
informed  that  the  German  exhibition  had  been  seized 
by  the  government.  Since  the  war  private  persons  and 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Paris  have  attempted  to 
get  the  Goethe  souvenirs  returned.  The  President  of 
the  French  Republic  announced  that,  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  the  articles  may  be  returned,  but  it  devel- 


oped that  the  German  exhibitors  were  confronted  with 
a  bill  for  storage  amounting  to  500,000  francs.  The 
Germans  replied  that  because  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
German  mark,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they  were  unable 
to  pay  this  amount.  Then  it  was  that  the  authorities 
at  Lyons  announced  that  the  Goethe  relics  would  be  sold 
at  auction  on  October  28. 

Learning  of  these  facts,  the  American  Peace  Society 
sent  the  story  to  various  persons,  including  friends  in 
France,  fully  convinced  that  if  the  French  people  were 
informed  of  this  impending  injustice  the  sale  would  be 
forbidden  and  the  priceless  relics  restored.  The  French, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
values  above  the  quarrels  of  nations.  They  recognize 
the  priceless  contributions  from  the  poets  and  teachers 
of  men,  especially  the  gifts  from  Goethe.  Our  French 
friends,  therefore,  will  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  welcoming  the  news  that  the  relics  are  not  to  be  sold 
at  auction.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  way  will  be  found 
for  returning  these  invaluable  memorials  to  the  museum 
in  Frankort. 


THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  country's  faith  in  the 
method  of  international  conference  as  a  means  of 
promoting  peace  between  States.  The  latest  evidence  of 
our  country's  interest  is  its  instructions,  under  date  of 
October  21,  to  our  legations  in  the  five  Central  American 
republics  to  extend  an  invitation  to  these  republics  to 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  Washington  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  beginning  Monday,  December  4.  The  invita- 
tion has  been  accepted.  The  proposed  self-explanatory 
agenda  of  the  conference  is  as  follows : 

"1.  The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  treaties  to  make 
effective  those  provisions  of  the  treaties  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  December  20,  1907,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  effective  in  maintaining  friendly  relations 
and  co-operation  among  the  Central  American  States. 

"2.  Measures  whereby,  in  view  of  the  achievements 
accomplished  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments by  the  powers  participating  in  the  Conference  at 
Washington  in  1921,  the  Central  American  States  may 
carry  on  this  endeavor  and  set  an  example  to  the  world, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  powers  of  this  hemisphere,  by 
adopting  effective  measures  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments in  Central  America. 

"3.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  for  setting  up  tribunals 
of  inquiry  whenever  any  disputes  or  questions  regarding 
the  proposed  treaty  or  treaties,  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  diplomatic  means,  shall  unfortunately  arise  between 
any  two  or  more  of  the  countries. 

"4.  Any  other  questions  which  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  unanimously  desire  to  consider." 

It  has  been  fifteen  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
general  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  in  Washington,  De- 
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cember  20,  1907.  Undoubtedly,  worthy  as  that  treaty 
was,  the  new  occasions  have  brought  in  their  wake  new 
duties,  problems,  and  responsibilities.  It  is  natural  to 
suspect  that  the  treaty  may  now  need  revision.  There 
have  been  political  changes  in  Central  America.  New 
disturbing  elements  exist  there.  Attempts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  set  up  a  Central  American  Union. 
Questions  of  free  trade,  of  currency,  of  communication, 
of  treaty  interpretations,  require  new  agreements.  Since 
the  invitation  has  been  extended  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  Central  American  republics 
themselves,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  suspected  of  any  selfish  motive  in  the  premises. 
Undoubtedly  friendly  relations  will  be  promoted  "by  a 
frank  and  free  exchange  of  views  and  recommendations, 
the  results  thereof  to  be  embodied  in  a  treaty  for  the 
permanent  regulation  of  their  mutual  interests  and 
relations." 


A  LETTER  from  a  subscriber  in  New  Llano,  Louisiana, 
home  of  the  Llano  Co-operative  Colony,  closes  with 
these  arresting  words :  "Now,  I  have  lived  in  this  world 
62  years  and  have  at  last  found  a  place  where  no  con- 
stitution, by-laws,  police,  judges,  jails,  courts,  poor- 
houses,  etc.,  are  needed,  for  we  practice  the  Golden 
Eule;  so  need  none  of  them.  .  .  .  You  may  be 
able  to  put  the  Colonist  on  your  exchange  list  if  you  so 
desire."  We  so  desire. 


IT  WOULD  SEEM  that  now  is  an  excellent  moment  in 
history  for  the  generous  exercise  of  suspended  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  possible,  for  example,  to  judge  with 
fairness  the  Fascist  Coup  d'Eiat  in  Italy.  The  first  im- 
pression of  this  revolution  was  that  it  represented  the 
rowdy  and  hooligan  element.  We  were  rather  led  to 
look  upon  its  founder  and  leader  as  a  hot-tempered  jour- 
nalistic jingo.  Then  we  were  led  to  feel  that  the  move- 
ment was  capitalistic,  violent,  and  illegal.  Now  that 
the  thing  seems  successful,  it  is  increasingly  welcomed. 
What  shall  we  think  tomorrow? 


THE  AIMS  of  the  Fascismo  and  the  speeches  of 
Benito  Mussolini  arrest  attention.  It  appears  that 
this  new  order  in  Italy  is  interested  in  democracy,  in  a 
sound  nationalism,  in  free  trade  and  international  un- 
derstanding. True  the  members  of  this  new  party  in 
power  are  not  enthusiastic  about  their  future  relations 
with  the  Jugoslavs..  It  appears,  indeed,  that  they  are 
Irredentists.  They  hope  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo,  and  for  readjustments  in  Fiume  and  along  the 


Adriatic,  especially  in  Albania.    They  have  their  definite 
ideas  about  the  division  of  loot  in  the  Near  East. 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future  of  Italy. 
Mussolini  belonged  formerly  to  the  Marxian  socialists. 
At  one  time  he  belonged  to  the  neutral  radicals ;  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  joined  the  interventionists, 
the  liberals  who  were  really  the  conservative  party  in 
Italy.  As  this  party  grew  in  power  and  influence,  Mus- 
solini, wounded  in  the  war,  increased  in  power  and  in- 
fluence. His  opposition  to  Leninism,  his  military  train- 
ing, his  strong  spirit  of  nationalism,  his  sense  for  the 
economic  needs  of  his  country,  his  direct  methods — 
these  are  some  of  the  factors  with  which  Europe  has  now 
to  deal.  We  are  told  that  he  favors  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  In  any  event,  he  has 
something  of  the  air  of  a  leader.  And  what  Europe 
needs  just  now  is  policy  and  leadership. 


THE  TURKISH  situation  is  another  opportunity  for 
snap  judgment,  especially  in  America.  No  doubt 
many  Christian  clergymen  think  that  America  should 
prepare  at  once  for  a  war  upon  Turkey.  Yet  well-in- 
formed observers  assure  us  that  the  Turks  are  a  moral, 
religious,  tolerant,  and  scrupulously  honest  race,  and 
that  the  new  national  uprising  starting  in  Angora  is  an 
expression  of  democratic  aspiration.  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  and  the  new  Turkish  National  Assembly  are  at 
the  business  of  building  a  new  Turkey  upon  a  National 
Pact,  the  Turks'  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Turk  feels  that  he  has  organized  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, more  democratic  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
He  wants  peace,  but  he  insists  that  he  must  be  the  un- 
disputed master  of  his  own  home.  What  we  in  America 
need  is  not  war  with  Turkey,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 


.. 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE,  the  European  background 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  written  by  W.  P.  Cresson,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Embassy  in  Petrograd,  which  book 
is  referred  to  in  the  current  number  of  this  magazine. 
The  fresh  material  which  Dr.  Cresson  brings  to  the 
analysis  of  that  interesting  effort  of  Alexander  I  of  Rus- 
sia contributes  important  data  of  inestimable  value  to 
one  concerned  to  know  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  its  early 
policy,  its  relation  to  the  United  States.  Following  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned with  the  political  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
How  the  United  States  behaved  under  those  circum- 
stances is  of  importance  to  us  now,  as  we  attempt  to 
unravel  the  skein  of  relations  between  the  New  and  the 
Old  World. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  PROBLEM 

BY  DR.  HANS  SCHOBER 

President  of  the  Vienna  Police,  former  Chancellor  and  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Austrian  Republic 

SINCE  the  disastrous  wreck  in  October,  1918,  philan- 
tropists  and  politicians  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world  have  been  repeatedly  interested  in  the  Austrian 
problem.  Numerous  articles  by  benevolent  or  envious 
"experts"  on  the  conditions  of  Austria  have  been  pub- 
lished and  also  many  pamphlets  devoted  to  this  subject 
by  friends  and  enemies.  Nevertheless  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  up  to  date  the  problem,  as  it  stands,  is  not 
yet  known  or  is  only  incompletely  understood,  else  it 
would  be  impossible  that  the  recent  journeys  of  the  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  had  again  to  wake  the  world  to  the 
astonished  question,  "But  what  is  amiss  with  Austria?" 
Often  one  hears  opinions,  uttered  by  men  intimate  with 
the  creators  of  this  new  Austria  and  with  those  who 
helped  to  perform  the  unfortunate  peace  treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  which  prove  that  even  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  political  and  economical  necessities  of  these 
former  provinces  of  the  old  Danube  Monarchy  repre- 
senting the  Austria  of  today. 

After  the  wreckage  of  1918,  in  Austria — famished 
and  nearly  bled  to  death,  unable  to  feed  her  inhabit- 
ants— the  old  people  and  the  children  perished  by  thou- 
sands in  consequence  of  the  blockade  organized  by  the 
Entente  against  Germany  and  Austria.  Then  relief 
actions  sprang  up,  led  by  the  United  States,  which  estab- 
lished generous  children's  relief,  and  stopped  thus  the 
destruction  of  a  people  whose  only  guilt  was  to  have 
done  its  duty  toward  its  country  and  the  then  reigning 
family,  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  without  reserve,  with 
exemplary  loyalty,  and  with  unflinching  self-denial. 
But  these  relief  projects  brought  on  the  other  side  the 
impression  of  the  Beggar  State,  Austria,  and  of  course 
could  not  induce  the  capitalistic  world  to  invest  money 
in  this  country.  Money,  from  the  point  of  view  of  capi- 
talists, should  be  productive. 

Since  then  a  stream  of  foreigners  has  gone  through 
Austria,  has  taken  notice  of  her  beauties  and  profited 
by  the  high  culture  and  all  the  other  advantages  of  the 
capital,  Vienna,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Austria  and  its  capital  belong  among  the  most  beautiful 
treasures  of  the  world,  and  that  everybody  ought  to 
travel  in  the  country  and  see  the  beautiful  city.  I  ad- 
mit this  stream  of  foreigners  will  help  economically  to 
make  Austria  flourish  in  the  future.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  influx  is  made  up  not  only  of  tourists  and 
sightseers,  who  come  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn 
about  Austria  and  to  help  in  her  distress,  but  it  is  nlso 
largely  composed  of  traders  and  profiteers,  who  come 
only  to  take  advantage  of  the  exchange,  and  to  buv  up 
stocks  in  such  quantities  that  prices  are  raised  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Austrian  people. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  rebuild  the  count rv  economic- 
ally, and  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  unselfish  nations  who 
kept  off  the  worst  from  Austria  by  their  philanthropy 
are  sufficiently  informed  that  the  Austria  of  today  con- 
tains possibilities  of  erecting  commercial  enterprises  and 
serving  well  the  end  of  both  parties:  in  short,  that  Aus- 
tria offers  sound  opportunities  to  invest  money  and 


chances  for  good  business,  if  only  certain  premises  are 
assured  these  enterprises.  These  politically  disinter- 
ested nations  could  crown  their  work  of  philanthropy  by 
completing  it  through  the  economical  reconstruction  of 
Austria,  creating  at  the  same  time  for  themselves  an 
advantageous  position  in  this  country,  whose  geograph- 
ical situation  makes  it  the  center  of  Europe,  that  would 
secure  to  them  the  whole  East  and  southeast  Europe  as 
a  market. 

The  present  Austria  is  a  natural  gateway,  uniting  the 
Occident  with  the  Orient.  Vienna  is  the  sallyport 
through  which  to  reach  not  only  Hungary,  Jugoslavia, 
and  Rumania,  but  the  Balkans  and  Poland,  and  even 
Russia,  by  the  way  of  the  Ukraine.  The  mighty  Dan- 
ube, with  its  tributaries,  offers,  to  one  looking  at  a  map 
of  Central  Europe  without  its  political  frontiers,  a  per- 
fect whole ;  so  that  if  an  outsider,  having  no  idea  of  the 
historical  frontiers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
would  be  asked  to  draw  a  State  in  this  map  with  natural 
geographical  frontiers,  he  would  undoubtedly  draw  a 
State  very  much  like  the  former  Austro-TInngarian 
Monarchy,  adding,  perhaps,  out  of  geographical  consid- 
erations, the  present  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia. 

Thus  the  sphere  of  the  Danube  is  an  economic  body, 
such  as  Nature,  to  my  knowledge,  never  again  traced 
with  like  distinctness  and  impressiveness  on  the  terres- 
trial globe.  Besides,  a  glance  at  the  map  of  nationali- 
ties in  Europe  shows  that  the  States  belonging  to  the 
Danube  system  are  occupied  by  numerous  nationalities. 
Although  there  are  large  territories  occupied  by  one  race  ' 
only,  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw  natural  frontiers  for 
national  States  without  forcing  great  alien  minorities, 
counting  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions,  to  be  united 
with  a  comparatively  weak  but  ruling  majority.  It  is 
clear  that  this  means  an  open  disregard  for  and  con- 
tempt of  the  right  of  self-determination. 

These  are  preliminary  remarks.  I  want  to  call  the 
history  of  Europe  since  the  time  of  the  great  migration 
of  peoples  as  a  witness.  In  these  parts,  described  as  the 
"Whirlpool  of  Europe,"  in  long  bygone  times  national 
States  were  founded,  but  dissolved  after  comparatively 
short  periods.  Constructed  on  the  basis  of  oppressing 
alien  nationalities,  they  had  no  inner  power  to  continue. 
Everybody  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Great  Bul- 
garia, Great  Servia,  and  Great  Croatia  will  confirm  this. 
These  episodes  may  serve  as  examples  for  the  aforesaid 
thesis. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  economic  unity  of  the  Danube 
system  led  to  several  attempts  to  join  the  main  territory 
of  the  present  Czechoslovakia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
Silesia  to  the  countries  forming  the  present  Austria. 
Once  the  Przemyslide  Ottokar  II  united  for  a  short  time 
with  his  Bohemian  Kingdom  Karinthia,  Stiria,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  Once  it  was  a  Habsburg 
who  strove  after  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  got  it,  so 
trying  to  provide  for  his  dominions  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic supplements.  The  history  of  the  middle  ages 
teaches  us  that  through  generations  unions  existed  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Poland,  between  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  repeatedly,  though  always  only  for  a  short 
period,  between  Austria  and  Hungary  (1438-1458). 
And  if  the  last  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the 
Jagellon  Ludwig  II,  who  died  a  hero's  death  fiirlitiiiff 
the  Turks  on  the  battlefield  of  Mohacs  (August  •>!). 
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1526),  did  sign  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  succession  and 
leave  his  realm  to  his  double  brother-in-law,  the  Habs- 
burgian  Ferdinand  I.  this  was  only  done  in  conformity 
with  economic  necessities.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy began  with  the  battle  of  Mohacs  and  continued 
for  nearly  400  years,  notwithstanding  various  tempestu- 
ous and  often  irrational  and  reckless  governments. 

Already  in  1529 — that  is,  three  years  after  the  union 
with  Hungary  and  Bohemia — the  walls  of  Vienna  broke 
the  power  of  the  Turks  when  they  took  the  field  and 
wanted  to  annihilate  occidental  culture  as  far  as  the 
Rhine.  In  1683  the  Turkish  army  was  beaten  a  second 
time  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  From  that  time  dates 
the  decay  of  Turkey,  and  western  culture  begins  to 
spread  over  the  before-mentioned  economic  sphere  of 
the  Danube.  The  monarchy  outlasted  even  Napoleon. 
Her  army  of  different  tribes  withstood  and  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  the,  until  then,  invulnerable  Im- 
perator  at  Aspern  (May.  1809). 

That  the  union  of  a  dozen  nationalities  in  one  eco- 
nomic body  and  one  political  commonwealth  had  the 
power  to  keep  its  independence  for  about  400  years,  to 
hold  not  only  its  ground,  but  to  dominate  for  so  long  a 
period,  compels  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  the 
work  of  a  dynasty,  not  the  product  of  a  single  ambitious 
family,  but  rather  the  result  of  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence— the  influence  of  geographical  conditions  which 
naturally  bound  together  this  product  of  economic  ne- 
ries.  Laws  of  nature  united  the  nationalities  and 
fragments  of  nationalities  on  the  territory  of  the  old 
monarchy  and  kept  them  together,  notwithstanding  all 
foreign  influences  and  all  intrigues,  until  the  autumn 
of  1918. 

Everybody  really  acquainted  with  Austria's  home  af- 
fairs during  the  last  twenty  years  will  confirm  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  "Irredenta,"  in  the  Italian  districts  of 
Austria — that  is,  South  Tyrol,  Gorz,  and  Istria — as  well 
as  a  similar  movement  in  the  South  Slavian  districts, 
meaning  those  inhabited  by  Servians — viz.,.  South  Hun- 
gary, Croatia,  Bosnia.  Dalmatia — would  not  have  led  to 
>aration  of  these  parts  from  Austria  but  for  the  war, 
or,  rather,  but  for  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain.  On  the 
contrary,  not  counting  paid  agents  and  national  hot- 
spurs among  the  half-educated  intelligent  classes,  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  their  earnest 
national  convictions  and  occasional  complaints  of  an  in- 
sufficient administration,  understood  very  well  that  their 
economic  interest  was  closely  connected  with  Austro- 
Hungary.  Today  the  former  Irredentists  of  Triest 
realize  that  their  town  is  no  more  a  port  of  importance 
since  it  has  to  compete  with  Venice  and  the  other  Italian 
ports. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  especially  the  districts 
inhabited  by  Servians  could  have  been  won  for  Austro- 
Hungary  by  a  greater  consideration  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian diplomats.  Instead  of  these  districts  seeking  a 
separation  from  Austria,  the  parts  inhabited  by  Servians 
outside  the  monarchy  would  have  sought  a  union  if  the 
sound  idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  so-called  "Trial- 
ism" — that  is,  the  division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  into  three  parts  with  national  autonomy — 
i.  e.,  one  Austrian,  one  Hungarian,  and  one  Jugoslavian 
block — had  been  fulfilled.  The  more  cultivated  Ser- 
vians of  the  monarchy  would  have  proved  an  attraction, 


becoming  stronger  from  year  to  year  and  leading  with 
great  probability  to  a  union  of  the  Servians  outside  the 
monarchy  with  Austria.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  Rumanians  of  Siebenbiirgen  (belonging  then  to 
Hungary),  as  well  as  the  Rumanians  of  Bukowina,  were 
much  more  cultivated  than  the  Rumanians  of  the  same 
social  class  belonging  to  the  Rumanian  Kingdom;  so 
that  even  during  the  war  leading  Rumanian  politicians 
strongly  recommended  a  fusion  of  the  Rumanian  King- 
dom with  Austro-Hungary.  At  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  Poland  was  divided  in  three  parts.  Austria 
alone  gave  to  her  Polish  subjects  the  possibility  of  na- 
tional development.  In  Austria  the  Poles,  numbering 
4,000,000,  owned  two  universities,  one  in  Krakau  and 
another  in  Lemberg,  which  meant  a  privilege  of  undis- 
turbed national  development  not  shared  by  the  Prussian 
or  Russian  Poles. 

These  few  examples,  which  could  easily  be  supple- 
mented by  others,  give  a  little  idea  of  the  true  position 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  I  will  not  conceal 
that  much  of  what  the  government  undertook  was  per- 
verted, was  executed  by  halves,  timidly  or  hesitatingly. 
In  Hungary  especially  the  problem  of  nationalities, 
though  'lawfully"  provided  for,  met  with  no  practical 
understanding,  even  of  Hungary's  real  wants.  Besides, 
narrow-minded  measures,  dictated  from  a  purely  agra- 
rian point  of  view,  led  repeatedly  to  economic  troubles 
with  Rumania  and  Servia,  aggravating  thereby  the  ex- 
isting national  difficulties  by  economic  quarrels.  This, 
after  all,  cooled  the  relation  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
aforesaid  States  and  inevitably  brought  on  the  war,  the 
more  so  because  Servia  saw  no  other  way  to  realize  her 
"national  ideals"  and  "economic  necessities."  The 
bloody  deed  of  Sarajevo  was  surely  the  immediate  prov- 
ocation for  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  but  the  need  of  the 
Servians  to  export  their  pigs  and  agrarian  products  to 
Austria,  which  Hungary  prohibited,  was  the  origin  of 
Servia's  enmity. 

The  Servians  saw  their  natural  way  to  export  and 
their  market,  not  only  in  Saloniki,  which  lay  open  to 
them,  but  in  the  monarchy  connected  with  them  not 
only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  rail;  and  this  fact  proves 
more  than  anything  else  the  truth  of  the  economic  unity 
of  the  Danube  system. 

The  war  has  smashed  the  monarchy  to  pieces,  and  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain  has  sanctioned  the  fact  by  dis- 
membering the  old  monarchy,  turning  her  into  the  na- 
tional States  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
and  by  presenting  vast  territories,  inhabited  by  different 
nationalities,  to  the  newly  founded  Polish  Republic,  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  to  Jugoslavia,  and  to  Italy. 

The  present  Republic,  Austria,  has  about  six  and  a 
half  million  of  inhabitants,  which,  not  counting  a  small 
Tschecque  minority  in  Vienna  and  a  small  Hungarian 
and  Croatian  minority  in  Burgenland,  are  Germans. 
The  alien  minorities  amount  to  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

In  the  territories  allotted  to  Italy — i.  e.,  South  Tyrol, 
Gorz-Gradiska,  Istria,  and  Triest — live  nearly  300,000 
Germans.  In  Czechoslovakia,  a  State  with  thirteen  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  live  four  million  Germans  and  one 
and  a  half  million  Hungarians ;  so,  not  regarding  the 
other  nationalities,  those  two  minorities  alone  represent 
five  and  a  half  million — i.  e.,  40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
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population.  Kumania's  increase  numbered,  besides  three 
million  Kumanians,  one  million  Magyars  and  nearly  a 
half  million  Germans ;  so  that  there,  too,  one  may  speak 
of  great  minorities  in  the  annexed  countries. 

This  method  of  erecting  States  is  really  not  founded 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  the  people. 
This  becomes  obvious,  even -to  those  who  once  with  con- 
fident hearts  put  their  faith  in  the  fourteen  points  of 
Wilson.  That  the  situation  created  by  the  peace  treaties 
in  the  year  1919  in  Europe  cannot  be  of  long  duration, 
especially  if  they  are  accentuated  beyond  this  by  pro- 
hibitive economic  systems  of  the  succession  States,  is 
clear  to  men  who  understand  these  situations,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  will  become  so  to  the  political  leaders  of 
the  Entente.  Redress  is  possible,  at  least  on  economic 
lines,  if  the  errors  committed  by  the  great  statesmen 
who  signed  the  treaties  of  peace  in  1919  were  willingly 
and  quickly  corrected.  I  have  referred  to  the  means  by 
which  to  do  this  in  a  general  way.  At  the  end  of  this 
article  I  will  specify  them.  Now  back  to  Austria ! 

The  peace  of  St.  Germain  separated  from  the  old 
monarchy  the  so-called  "German  Austria"  as  an  inde- 
pendent country.  Later  on  this  new  State  was  forbid- 
den to  call  herself  German  Austria,  and  had  to  accept 
the  name  of  "Austria."  It  is  true  that  "German  Aus- 
tria" was  linguistically  right,  for  "Austria"  is  almost 
entirely  German.  But  the  name  was  wrong,  because 
out  of  the  twelve  million  Germans  of  the  former  Austria 
only  six  million  belong  to  the  present  Austria.  This 
fact  alone  proves  that,  while  dismembering  the  mon- 
archy as  well  as  creating  the  present  Austria,  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  nations  was  absolutely  disre- 
garded. Austria  represents  only  the  remnant  of  what 
the  succession  States  have  found  desirable  to  leave,  just 
as  Hungary  is  only  a  torso,  the  remnant  of  the  prey 
which  the  succession  States  could  not  well  digest  with- 
out serious  damage  to  their  own  health. 

As  long  as  the  present  Austria  belonged  to  the  old 
monarchy,  she  got  from  Bohemia  and  Silesia  her  coal; 
from  Galicia,  besides  different  agrarian  products,  as 
meat  and  eggs,  all  the  petrol  she  needed.  Hungary  sup- 
plied her  with  meat  and  corn;  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
with  fat  and  corn.  All  the  things  which  the  present 
Austria  needed  were  found  within  the  old  frontiers. 
And  so  it  happened  that  the  mineral  treasures  of  the 
present  Austria  remained  unexploited  for  centuries ; 
that  the  water  power,  which  this  land  has  so  abundantly, 
remained  unused;  and  so  it  came  about  that  even  the 
agrarian  production  was  restricted  to  the  indispensable, 
and  nobody  thought  of  systematically  improving  it. 

The  peace  treaty  of  St.  Germain  has  bestowed  inde- 
pendence on  this  new  Austria,  and  at  the  same  time  shut 
her  off  hermetically  from  the  territories  which  had  sup- 
plied her  with  the  necessities  of  life.  At  the  same  time 
it  forbade  the  union  with  Germany  and  refused  to  give 
her  or  kept  back  the  means  to  develop  her  own  slumber- 
ing powers,  and  so  robbed  her  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions to  guarantee  an  independent  existence ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  these  means  were  not  forthcom- 
ing ;  the  new  State  was  fed  on  promises,  and  got  no  real 
help. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  wreckage,  and  what 
was  promised  by  the  peace  treaty  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
After  the  wreckage  the  morally  and  economically  worn- 


out  people  could  only  be  kept  quiet  by  giving  them  the 
necessary  food.  In  consequence  of  the  aforedescribed 
circumstances  food  had  to  be  imported  from  far  off, 
mostly  from  America.  Never  may  the  help  be  forgotten 
which  the  Austrian  people  got  through  America  at  first, 
and  then  from  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  from  other  nations !  But  the  nations  responsible 
for  the  peace  treaty  have  never  fulfilled  their  promise  to 
Austria.  The  promised  credit?  have  either  not  come  at 
all  or  they  have  appeared  in  doles,  and  even  these  never 
came  in  time. 

In  February,  IE 21,  a  credit  was  promised  in  London 
to  the  Austrian  Government.  In  the  summer  of  1921 
the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  was  suddenly  made  to 
depend  on  the  postponement  of  the  liens  and  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Until  the  arrival  of 
this  acquiescence,  France  and  England  promised  to  ad- 
vance instalments  at  the  beginning  of  September.  These 
advances  were  promised  to  the  Austrian  Finance  Min- 
ister, Grimm,  so  earnestly  that  he  expected  to  find  them 
on  his  arrival  in  Vienna;  but  only  in  October,  1921,  did 
France  and  England  pay  intermediate  State  credits  of 
£250,000  each,  a  sum  only  to  be  compared  with  the  cent 
thrown  into  the  beggar's  hat.  Surely,  this  was  not  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation  which  the  powers  had  ac- 
cepted and  which  was  utterly  insufficient  for  the  begin- 
ning of  an  internal  action  to  rescue  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1922,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  France  and  England,  and 
in  an  appreciable  manner  England  and  France  granted 
a  sum — England  two  million  pounds  sterling,  France, 
fifty-five  million  francs,  and  Italy  voluntarily  joined  the 
action  with  a  "promise"  of  a  loan  of  seventy  million 
lire.  Meanwhile  the  Austrian  Government  made  heroic 
efforts  to  abolish  the  subvention  on  rational  food  for  the 
population,  which  proved  disastrous  for  the  State's 
budget.  It  tried' to  increase  the  income  out  of  State  es- 
tablishments and  monopolies  and  fought  the  deficit  also 
by  diminishing  the  expenses. 

The  Austrian  Government,  confident  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  acknowledged  need,  the  credits  were  really 
forthcoming,  quickly  drew  up,  with  the  aid  of  the  Par- 
liament, a  plan  founded  on  the  simultaneous  arrival  of 
the  three  credits  at  once.  The  plan  became  obsolete,  be- 
cause only  the  English  money  came  in  February,  the 
French  came  partly  in  August,  and  the  Italian  has  not 
arrived  even  today.  This  proceeding  of  the  "powers" 
must  make  all  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Government  use- 
less. The  deficit  of  the  State  and  the  inflation  of  bank 
notes  grew  alarmingly,  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  break- 
down at  a  startling  pace. 

It  would  mean  to  be  blind  to  one's  own  "sins"  if  the 
political  situation  in  Austria  should  be  left  unmen- 
tioned.  The  following  parties  are  represented  in  the 
Austrian  Parliament:  The  Conservative  Christian  So- 
cial Party,  with  85  members;  the  Social  Democrats, 
with  69  members;  the  "Grossdeutsche"  Party,  with  21 
members;  the  German  Peasant  Party,  with  7  members; 
the  "Biirgerliche  Arbeiterpartei,"  with  1  member.  The 
present  majority  comprises  all  bourgeois  parties,  with 
114  votes.  The  opposition  is  represented  by  the  social 
democratic  block  of  69  votes. 

Many  Austrian  politicians  are  occupied  much  more 
with  party  politics  than  with  economic  politics,  and 
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often  the  interests  of  the  party  make  them  forget  the 
interests  of  the  State.  Now  our  situation  requires  the 
utmost  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  party  politics  cannot  be  tolerated;  the  nation 
cannot  understand  why  the  existence  of  the  whole  State, 
the  life  of  every  single  man  must  always  be  put  in  the 
background  on  account  of  the  fear  of  lost  votes  and  a 
seat  in  the  Parliament  in  the  next  election.  The  Aus- 
trian politicians  are,  on  the  whole,  not  yet  aware  of  the 
great  responsibility  resting  on  their  shoulders.  They 
forget  that  in  a  republic,  in  a  democracy,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  all  power  emanates  from  the 
people,  they  themselves  have  to  elect  the  government, 
and  therefore  all  parties  ought  to  join  in  the  noble  emu- 
lation and  ambition  to  serve  the  general  welfare,  not  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  everything  by  barren  quarrels. 
At  this  time  we  must  all  of  us  cling  to  the  sentence, 
"Eight  or  wrong — my  country."  No  class  has  the  priv- 
ilege to  stand  aside  and  think  to  run  no  risk  if  the  State 
break  down.  Today  the  leaders  of  the  parties  are  con- 
vinced of  this ;  but  in  partisan  politics  these  truths  have 
not  overcome  the  petty  party  intrigues.  The  necessity 
to  reorganize  the  system  of  taxation,  to  dismiss  part  of 
the  government  officials,  to  extend  rationally  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  State,  as  well  as  sundry  other  reform- 
ative measures,  are  admitted  readily  by  the  leaders ;  but 
the  fear  of  losing  some  mandates  in  Parliament  hinders 
them  from  giving  practical  proofs  of  their  sound  con- 
victions. 

Eeassuming  the  aforesaid  and  deducing  the  forcibly 
logical  conclusions,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  this 
State  could  live  independently  if  only  the  conditions  for 
its  life  would  be  granted  to  her  internally  and  exter- 
nally. They  would  be : 

(1)  Internal  reforms,  legislative  and  administrative, 
measures  which  would  give  absolute  security  to  the  in- 
vested foreign  capital  in  every  direction;  a  liberal  and 
unrelentingly  practiced  policy  of  self-help,  which  will 
simplify    the    administration,    dismiss   the    superfluous 
officials,  and  make  possible  the  development  of  the  es- 
tablishments of  State  according  to  rational  commercial 
principles;  provide  an  energetic  check  to  inflation  and 
increase  the  State's  income  by  taxing  the  financial  ca- 
pacity of  the  population  as  far  as  possible. 

(2)  Foreign  help,  such  as  will  develop  the  slumber- 
ing economic  forces.    To  this  end  we  need  investments 
to  intensify  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  to  develop 
the  water  power,  to  increase  the  rentability  of  our  indus- 
trial establishments,  and  to  exploit  the  mineral  treas- 
ures.    For  some  time,  until  the  increased  production 
shows  its  effects,  a  credit  is  necessary  to  keep  the  budget 
of  the  State  in  order. 

(3)  The  third  must  be  the  reconstruction  of  the  eco- 
nomic body  of  central  Europe  and  southeast  Europe. 
Nobody  needs  fear  that  the  political  system  existing  be- 
fore the  war  will  reappear;  that  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible today;  but  the  absurd  economic  barriers  raised 
between  countries  economically  dependent  on  each  other 
for   their   welfare   must   be   removed.      For   instance, 
Czechoslovakia  cannot  live  without  the  natural  market 
for  her  industry,  and  sooner  or  later  a  crisis  will  come, 
showing  the  reversion  of  the  flourishing  conditions  of 
Czechoslovakia  of  today. 

If  this  be  carried  through,  Austria,  whose  agricultural 


territory  is  larger  than  the  agricultural  territory  of 
Switzerland,  will  have  peace.  She  will  be  no  more  com- 
pelled to  stand  as  a  beggar  before  the  door  of  the  En- 
tente; and  Vienna,  the  natural  center  of  Europe,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Danube  system,  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
her  mission  and  carry  culture  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
The  mighty  nations  of  this  earth  may  be  satisfied  that 
then,  in  the  center  of  Europe,  the  danger  of  Balkanic 
conditions  will  be  overcome. 


AUSTRIA 

By  COL.  W.  B.  CAUSEY 

Technical  Adviser  to  Austria 

HP  HE  PROGRAM  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  credits 
•*-  for  Austria  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  and  while  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  program 
will  be  accepted,  there  is  and  will  be  strong  opposition 
to  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
In  a  way,  however,  this  opposition  is  not  whole-hearted, 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Social  Democrats  realize  that  up  to 
the  present  time  no  other  pkn  has  been  offered  whereby 
the  outside  credits,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  future 
life  of  Austria,  might  be  obtained.  The  Social  Demo- 
crats claim  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  within  the  country 
the  money  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  finances  of  the 
State.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  possible  at  this 
time  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Social  Democrats 
themselves  really  have  confidence  in  this  scheme.  They 
oppose  the  League  of  Nations  program  principally  be- 
cause this  program  was  brought  about  by  the  Christian 
Socialist  administration  under  the  leadership  of  Chan- 
cellor Seipel,  who  is  a  Catholic  prelate. 

• 

PESSIMISM 

I  am  rather  pessimistic  about  the  realization  of  the 
League  of  Nations  scheme,  first,  because  of  the  lack  at 
the  present  time  of  the  political  authority  needed  to 
enforce  regulations  for  reduction  of  forces  and  for  other 
reforms  and  retrenchments  generally.  It  is  question- 
able whether  this  political  authority  can  be  obtained 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Socialists,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Christian  Socialist  (bourgeois) 
regime  to  make  a  coalition  with  the  Social  Democrats 
(Socialists),  although  the  latter  have  at  times  recently 
evidenced  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  government. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  that  the  Socialists  would 
want  to  enter  the  Government  on  their  own  terms,  as 
usual.  The  second  reason  for  my  pessimism  is  whether 
the  money  can  be  raised  by  the  League  of  Nations,  even 
if  the  Austrians  show  that  they  have  the  authority  to 
put  their  house  in  order. 

AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  ATTITUDE 

Judging  from  the  expressions  of  several  representatives 
of  strong  financial  interests  in  America  with  whom  I 
have  had  interviews  in  Vienna  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  finance  Austria  in  America  if  the  Americans  could 
be  definitely  assured  that  the  Austrians  had  put  their 
house  in  order  and  were  in  position  to  deliver  such 
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security  as  has  been  demanded  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
Possibly  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  but  if  I  myself  could 
once  be  assured  that  what  I  think  is  necessary  for  Aus- 
tria to  do  herself  had  been  done,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  go  to  America  to  present  the  Austrian  case  to  the 
American  financiers  I  have  talked  to  in  Vienna  and  ask 
them  for  the  credits. 

I  mean  by  this  that  if  the  Austrians  apply  the  pruning 
knife  properly  and  demonstrate  that  they  have  the  polit- 
ical authority  to  carry  out  their  measures  of  economy, 
and,  further,  give  all  the  assurances  it  is  possible  for  a 
country  to  give  that  a  loan  would  be  protected,  I  feel 
sure  that  there  are  sufficient  resources  in  Austria  to 
properly  secure  the  credits  that  would  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced. Generally  speaking,  the  entire  credit  would 
not  have  to  exceed  100  million  dollars,  and  the  delivery 
of  this  credit  could  be  spread  over  a  period  of,  say,  two 
years.  Of  course,  I  am  thinking  now  in  very  general 
terms. 

It  has  probably  been  noticed  that  there  has  been  very 
little,  if  any,  variation  of  Austrian  exchange  during 
the  past  six  weeks.  I  presume  this  stabilization  is  the 
result  of  the  discussion  and  presentation  of  the  League 
of  Nations  program.  No  matter  if  the  credits  for  Aus- 
tria are  forthcoming,  the  next  two  years,  and  especially 
the  coming  winter  and  the  coming  year,  will  be  periods 
of  hard  times  for  the  Austrians ;  but  if  they  buckle  down 
to  hard  work,  after  that  their  way  should  be  easy.  How- 
ever much  I  may  sympathize  with  the  Austrians  and 
like  them  individually,  I  could  never  consistently  advo- 
cate the  advance  of  a  single  dollar  of  American  money 
for  governmental  rehabilitation  until  I  had  seen  that  the 
Austrians  had  done  their  part  to  justify  the  advances 
which  would  have  to  be  made  from  abroad. 

REACTION  TO  SENATOR  CARAWAY'S  VIEWS 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  3  the  interview  given  the 
Times  correspondent  in  Washington  by  Senator  Cara- 
way. While  there  was  much  truth  in  what  he  said,  I 
feel  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  certain  of  his  views 
should  have  been  made  public.  I  was  also  interested  to 
note  the  editorial  comment  on  the  Senator's  remarks  in 
the  Times  of  October  4.  I  have  speculated  much  re- 
cently as  to  how  far  we  could  go  in  America  in  forcing 
our  views  on  prohibition  and  our  proposed  method  of 
enforcement  by  sea  without  provoking  serious  complica- 
tions, by  retaliation  and  otherwise,  and  how  long  such 
frank  utterances  about  European  governments  and  Eu- 
ropean government  officials  of  high  degree  as  have  been 
made  not  by  Senator  Caraway  alone,  but  by  others,  can 
continue  without  more  or  less  unpleasant  consequences. 

It  may  be  very  well  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  all  within 
our  rights  in  the  question  of  prohibition  enforcements 
and  in  the  expression  of  our  views  of  European  states- 
men and  European  methods,  but  there  are  certain  inter- 
national practices  which  must  be  observed  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second  instance  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  violating  to  a  certain  degree  both  the  written  and 
unwritten  laws  of  courtesy.  I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of 
a  free  expression  of  opinion  about  European  methods, 
but  I  believe  these  expressions  of  opinion  should  be 
couched  in  language  which,  while  forceful,  should  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  international  courtesy. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Concerning  Senator  Caraway's  reference  to  the  League 
of  Nations :  Unquestionably  the  League  of  Nations  is  an 
ideal  body.  Practically,  force  of  some  kind  is  just  as 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  mandates  of  such 
a  body  as  it  is  for  the  protection  of  some  States  against 
the  aggression  of  ambitious  neighbors,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  come  when 
an  effective  international  police  force  can  be  organized. 
Furthermore,  the  belief  that  eminently  fair  and  unbiased 
decisions  can  he  expected  from  the  League  must  have 
received  a  rude  shock  when  the  decision  in  the  Upper 
Silesian  plebiscite  matter  was  rendered.  Any  right- 
minded  Englishman  or  American  who  was  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  must  have  had  his  ideas  of  justice 
violated.  Moreover,  if  the  League  was  functioning  as  it 
was  expected  to  function,  some  way  should  have  been 
found  to  prevent  the  aggressive  move  of  Greece  in  Asia 
Minor  which  finally  has  resulted  in  such  great  loss  of 
life  and  waste  of  material  wealth. 

I  am  unable  to  see  that  the  League  has  been  any  more 
effective  in  this  respect  than  any  other  body  which  has 
had  to  do  with  international  affairs.  Perhaps  I  am 
prejudiced  because  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Central  European  p?oples  and  customs  during  the  period 
of  nearly  four  years.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  soft 
words,  or  even  mandates  not  backed  up  by  force,  will  ac- 
complish results  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  sadly  delud- 
ing himself.  On  th  >  other  hand,  authority  exercised  with 
discretion  and  hacked  up  by  force  will  accomplish,  I  may 
say  without  hesitation,  everything.  If  all  the  people 
with  whom  the  League  of  Nations  had  to  deal  were  of 
the  same  mold  as  Americans  or  British,  my  views  might 
be  different.  1  might  not  speak  so  feelingly  but  for  my 
experiences  and  observations  of  Central  European  peo- 
ples since  the  1st  of  January,  1919. 

AMERICA'S  POWER 

I  have  always  insisted  that  America  should  find  some 
way  to  consistently  sit  in  the  Supreme  Council,  so  called, 
in  Paris  (and  dominate  it),  and  I  think  there  was  a 
time  in  1919,  or  even  in  1920,  when  the  United  States, 
if  its  representative  had  been  sitting  in  the  Supreme 
Council  in  Paris,  could  have  exerted  economic  pressure, 
backed  up,  if  necessary,  with  the  small  but  seasoned 
force  then  in  Europe,  which  would  have  brought  about 
order  in  the  European  chaos.  Even  now  I  feel  that 
unless  the  United  States  is  represented  in  the  delibera- 
tions in  Paris,  and  dominates  such  deliberations,  eco- 
nomic destruction  may  come  before  order  is  established. 
This  should  not  be  made  a  political  question.  Politics 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  when  the  interests  of 
America  are  at  stake,  and  unquestionably  American  in- 
terests are  now  at  stake,  and  politics  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  if  we  can  in  any  way  help  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  in  Europe;  and  certainly  if  we 
can  do  this  we  thus  protect  our  own  best  interests. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  broad-gauge  American  can 
come  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  Austria,  without  hav- 
ing the  desire  created  in  him,  regardless  of  his  political 
affiliation,  to  assist  in  some  way  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
European  chaos.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
this  feeling  is  compelled  as  much  by  my  belief  that  it  is 
for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  by  any  altruistic 
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feeling  for  Europe.  There  is  grave  danger  not  only  of 
financial,  but  political  and  social,  chaos  in  Central  Eu- 
rope under  present  conditions;  and  if  this  chaos  comes, 
the  3,000  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot  prevent  serious 
consequences  for  America.  Speaking  from  a  social  as 
well  as  from  an  economic  standpoint,  we  would  be  seri- 
ously affected,  and  a  readjustment  which  time  alone 
could  effect  would  be  necessary. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  interesting  developments 
may  take  place  in  Austria  which  will  be  learned  from 
the  press  before  this  letter  reaches  you.  In  fact,  the 
scene  changes  so  rapidly  in  Europe  that  before  one  can 
apprise  his  friends  in  America  of  what  is  going  on,  the 
press  lias  given  the  whole  story  and  the  letters  are  no 
longer  interesting. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Its  Conferences  on  the  League  of  Nations 
and  International  Jurisdiction 

By  Dr.  HANS  WEHBERG 
(A  Translation) 

THIS  the  thirtieth  session  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  was  held  in  Grenoble,  France,  from 
August  28  to  September  2,  192:3.  The  Institute  con- 
vened in  order  to  determine  its  attitude  on  a  series  of 
important  questions,  questions  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  peace  movement.  Professor  Weiss  (Paris)  was 
president  of  the  session;  he  was  assisted  by  Tittoni 
(Eome)  and  Eoguin  (Lausanne)  as  vice-presidents. 
The  United  States  were  represented  by  James  Brown 
Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  While  their  representation  was  not 
very  strong  numerically,  what  it  lacked  in  numbers  it 
made  up  in  excellence.  The  following  gentlemen  from 
South  America  attended  the  conferences:  Alvarez,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law;  Professor  Bustamente,  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice;  the  Colombian 
Minister  in  Berne,  Urrutia;  the  Venezuelian  Minister 
in  Lisbon,  Suarez;  and  the  Minister  of  Costa  Eica  in 
Paris,  Peralta.  Of  the  members  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  there  were  President 
Loder  and  (besides  the  above-mentioned  Bustamente) 
Anzilotti,  Beichmann,  and  Max  Huber.  In  addition, 
the  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  proceedings: 
The  Frenchmen,  Clunet  and  de  Lapradelle;  the  English- 
men, Higgins  and  Lord  Phillimore;  the  Italians,  Diena, 
Marquis  Corsi,  and  Marquis  Paulucci  de  Calboli;  the 
Belgians,  Baron  Alberec  Eolin  and  Baron  Bolin-Jaeque- 
nyns;  the  former  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Poullet,  and 
the  Gent  Professor  de  Tisscher;  the  Swiss,  Borel  and 
Mercier ;  the  Dutchman.  Jitta ;  the  Swede.  Hammars- 
kjold;  the  Eussians,  Baron  Nolde,  Baron  Taube,  and 
Mandelstam;  the  Greeks,  Kebedgy  and  Politis;  the  Pole, 
Count  Eostworowski ;  the  Austrians,  Sperl  and  Striso- 
wer;  and  the  Germans,  Professor  Niemeyer  and  the 
writer.  Hurst  (Great  Britain),  Baron  Korff  (Bussia), 
Xovadounghian  (Armenia),  and  Hobja  (Czechoslova- 
kia) were  newly  elected  as  associes. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Institute  deliberated  upon  the 
questions  of  double  taxation.  Then  it  turned  to  the 
problems  of  the  League  of  Nations.  On  this  Alvarez 
had  submitted  a  very  extensive,  valuable  report.  He, 
however,  had  treated  less  the  various  articles  of  the 
statute  than  a  sketch  of  a  new  system  of  world  organiza- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  South  Americans. 
Alvarez  maintained  that  the  American  continent  already 
had  its  League  of  Nations  in  the  Pan  American  Union. 
He  considered  the  Geneva  League  mainly  to  be  an  or- 
ganization of  the  European  States,  and,  although  he  said 
nothing  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  American  States,  yet 
it  was  clear  that  he  wished  to  have  the  Geneva  League 
of  Nations  restricted  to  non-American  States.  But  in 
order  to  create  a  connecting  link  between  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Pan  American  Union,  he  proposed  the 
foundation  of  a  new  "Association  Internationale  mon- 
diale  des  Etats,"  whose  organs  should  be  periodical  con- 
ferences, permanent  commissions,  a  secretary's  office,  and 
an  executive  council  serving  as  executive  organ  of  the 
conferences. 

The  Institute  considered  it  advisable  not  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  this  project,  since  the  majority  saw  in  it 
a  danger  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  to  limit  its  work 
to  a  criticism  of  the  statute.  The  Commission  on 
League  of  Nations  was  instructed  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  next  session  and  to  propose  amendments  "especially 
with  reference  to  the  means  whereby  the  League  of 
Nations  may  embrace  the  world  at  large."  The  neces- 
sity to  make  the  League  of  Nations  universal  was  em- 
phasized by  a  motion  of  Tittoni,  but  was  stressed  only 
in  this  cautious  manner,  because  doubts  were  raised  in 
some  quarters — for  instance,  by  Clunet  (France),  who, 
in  an  aside,  remarked  that  universality  could  not  very 
well  be  established  in  a  formal  resolution.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  see  that  Boguin,  of  west  Switzerland,  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Clunet.  During  the  discussion 
Tittoni,  Borel,  and  Urrutia  pointed  especially  to  tue 
fact  that  the  public  had  formed  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  since  it  expected  great  results  from 
it  in  too  short  a  time. 

The  American  representative,  James  Brown  Scott, 
called  attention  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
had  expressed  its  unwillingness  to  enter  the  Geneva 
League  of  Nations.  He  declared  that  he  and  other 
Americans  supported  the  "Suggestions  for  a  Governed 
World,"  adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  on  May 
27,  1921,  principles  which  are  firmly  based  upon  the 
idea  of  The  Hague  peace  conferences.  These  sugges- 
tions have  also  been  printed  in  Alvarez's  report.  Scott 
emphasized  that  the  present  League  of  Nations  restricts 
too  much  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Hammarskjold  (Sweden)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  statute  of  the  League  of 'Nations,  that  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  new  Hague  peace  conferences,  Scott 
immediately  agreed  to  the  principle  of  new  peace  con- 
ferences, but  recommended  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
calling  of  such  conferences,  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Notwithstanding  Scotf  s  opposition  to  the  League  of 
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Nations  as  at  present  organized,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  becoming  a  member  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  At  present  there  is, 
indeed,  one  American  judge,  John  Bassett  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Justice;  but  America  has  not 
ratified  the  statute.  Scott  called  the  attention  to  a  let- 
ter of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Hughes,  dated 
July  22,  1922,  according  to  which  the  accession  of  the 
United  States  to  the  statute  of  the  Court  of  Justice  can 
be  obtained  only  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  the  judges.  This  election 
takes  place  in  the  session  of  the  League  and  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  the  United  States, 
as  non-members,  do  not  participate.  Scott  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  advance  the  movement  leading  to 
the  participation  of  America  in  the  Court  of  Justice  if 
the  Institute,  in  virtue  of  its  high  moral  authority, 
should  express  the  wish  that  all  States  not  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  should  become  members  of  the 
Court  of  Justice  and  participate  in  its  organization  and 
proceedings.  Whereupon  the  Institute  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect. 

On  the  classification  of  justiciable  disputes  Phillip 
Marshall  Brown  and  Politis  had  submitted  a  report 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  former,  was  presented  by 
Politis  only.  Therein  was  specified  that  an  enumera- 
tion of  conflicts  of  a  purely  legal  and  of  a  non-legal 
nature  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  a  sys- 
tem of  obligatory  jurisdiction  was  proposed  according 
to  which,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  all  conflicts  of  a 
legal  nature  should  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  while  the  opponent  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  the  objection  that  a  political  question  was 
involved,  if  (1)  a  generally  recognized  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  was  lacking,  (2)  if  the  conflict  could  not  be 
settled  without  taking  into  account  the  general  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  equity,  and  (3)  if  it  was  a  question 
of  interests.  In  the  first  case,  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Justice,  upon  the  appeal  of  one  party,  should  decide  by 
a  two-thirds  majority ;  in  the  two  other  cases  the  decision 
must  be  unanimous  as  to  whether  such  an  exception  does 
or  does  not  exist. 

The  President  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Justice, 
Loder,  objected  to  this  motion.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  principal  business  must  be  to  ratify  the  protocol 
conferring  obligatory  jurisdiction  on  the  Court.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  new  proposal  would  furnish  the 
States  with  the  desired  excuse  to  avoid  the  ratification 
of  the  protocol.  He  furthermore  pointed  out  that  the 
motion  presupposed  a  change  in  the  statute  of  the  Court 
of  Justice ;  that  it  was  a  step  backward  from  the  ground 
taken  by  the  protocol  on  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

Max  Huber  intended  to  take  Loder's  formal  objections 
into  account  by  moving  that  not  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Justice,  but  a  Tribunal  ad  hoc,  should  decide  the  pre- 
liminary questions  of  the  existence  of  the  three  excep- 
tions. The  compromise,  however,  was  voted  down  by 
the  meeting.  The  fundamental  idea  of  Politis'  motion, 
finally,  received  the  approval  of  the  Institute.  However, 
the  three  objections  were  considered  to  be  arbitrary,  and 
the  meeting  restricted  itself  to  the  general  statement  that 
the  opposing  party  could  raise  the  objection  that  the 
conflict  was  not  of  a  legal  nature,  and  that  on  this  the 
Court  of  Justice  would  have  to  render  a  decision;  that 


the  objection  could  be  rejected  with  two-thirds  majority. 
Doubts  were  expressed  against  the  stipulation  of  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  since  the  States  would  see  a  guarantee 
against  a  wrong  decision  only  in  the  necessity  of  a 
unanimous  rejection.  The  outvoted  members  of  the 
Institute  made  reservations  on  this  account.  The  value 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Institute  is  doubtful  after  all, 
since  an  accurate  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  legal 
or  non-legal  conflict  has  not  been  attempted. 

Several  speakers  advocated  the  discussion  of  new  prob- 
lems for  the  next  sessions — e.  g.,  Urrutia  that  of  martial 
law,  Count  Eastworowski  that  of  mediation.  Professor 
Mercier  moved  that  the  questions  of  the  international 
position  of  the  societies  as  well  as  the  questions  of  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  arbitration,  especially  of  revision, 
should  soon  be  discussed. 

The  sessions  were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  festivi- 
ties— for  instance,  two  automobile  excursions  to  Le 
Grand  Chartreus  monastery  and  the  Lautaret  glacier, 
in  the  Dauphine  Alps.  In  this  way  the  members  were 
given  the  most  agreeable  opportunity  to  get  into  per- 
sonal touch. 

Baron  Eolin-Jaequenyns  presented  the  invitation  of 
the  Belgian  Government  to  hold  the  Congress  in  Brus- 
sels next  year  and  to  combine  with  it  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Institute. 


MOVING  TOWARD  A  GOVERNED 
WORLD 

By  LEO  PASVOLSKY 

IT  SEEMS  a  truism  to  say,  in  this  year  of  Grace,  that 
the  war  of  1914-18  had  wrought  changes  in  the  life 
of  the  world  which  are  so  far-reaching  as  to  be  almost 
immeasurable.  And  yet  the  sheer  magnitude  and  pene- 
tration of  these  changes  sometimes  render  their  clear 
visualization  most  difficult.  Only  outstanding  events, 
involving  huge  issues,  opening  up  new  possibilities,  lend- 
ing shape  and  color  to  developments  which  are  univer- 
sally felt,  but  are  as  yet  almost  nebulous,  bring  to  a  focus 
the  realization  of  some  of  these  changes.  Such  focusing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  world  have  been  the  Washington 
Conference  and  the  two  Conferences  in  Europe  held 
during  the  last  few  months.  They  have  brought  out  in 
more  or  less  sharp  relief  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
vitally  significant  problems  which  humanity  faces  as  a 
result  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath. 

The  four-year  conflict  of  nations  was  not  a  world- 
wide affair  when  it  began.  It  assumed  that  character 
only  in  the  course  of  its  development.  And  while  this 
process  was  going  on  indelible  transformations  were 
being  wrought  in  some  of  the  most  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  nationally  organized  human  life. 

Roughly  speaking,  prior  to  the  war  the  world  was 
divided  into  three  great  continental  groups.  Europe 
was  the  internationally  active  continent ;  its  great 
powers  determined  the  policies  and  the  actions  of  the 
world.  Asia  was  the  internationally  passive  continent, 
the  arena  of  an  active  competition  among  the  great 
European  powers.  America  was  a  continent  of  tradi- 
tional isolation,  its  strength  still  untried,  its  forces  and 
resources  still  untested  by  international  experience.  The 
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war  affected  each  of  these  three  great  continental  groups 
internally  and  has  brought  them  into  a  new  relationship 
as  among  themselves. 

The  armed  conflict  among  the  nations  of  Europe  came 
about  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  cleavage  which  had 
developed  among  them  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
preceding  the  war,  and  which  was  stimulated  powerfully 
by  Germany's  undisguised  bid  for  a  position  of  hege- 
mony. But  before  this  encounter  proceeded  very  far  the 
other  two  great  continental  groups  found  themselves 
intimately  involved  in  it.  This  was  especially  true,  of 
course,  of  America,  for  its  participation  has  been  so  inti- 
mate as  to  be  determining. 

The  really  spectacular  feature  of  the  war  lay  in  its 
geography.  By  the  time  the  war  had  assumed  its  truly 
world-wide  character  the  whole  earth  became  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps.  Eunning  athwart  the  central 
portion  of  Europe  and  into  the  Near  East,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  one  of  these  camps. 
The  rest  of  the  earth  was  the  other  camp,  surrounding 
the  first  with  a  ring  of  fire. 

Partly  because  of  this  geographical  peculiarity,  but 
even  more  so  because  of  the  character  which  the  process 
of  waging  war  had  assumed,  each  of  these  camps  gradu- 
ally came  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  economic  unit. 
New  forms  of  international  co-ordination  and  correla- 
tion of  economic  and  human  forces  came  into  existence. 
National  boundaries  were  for  the  time  being  forgotten 
in  some  of  the  most  essential  regards.  All  the  energies 
of  the  two  camps  were  bent  toward  a  process  of  mutual 
destruction.  And  when  the  war  came  to  end,  the  nations 
of  the  world  came  out  of  the  daze  of  the  all-pervading 
struggle  faintly  realizing  that  while  all  that  was  going 
on,  a  new  world  had  shaped  itself  around  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  resolved  itself  for  each  of  the 
combatant  groups  into  organizing  itself  as  a  centrally 
governed  entity,  so  far  as  the  utilization  of  its  resources 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war  was  concerned.  And  since 
the  war  was  truly  a  conflict  of  armed  nations,  almost 
every  phase  of  human  life  had  to  be  utilized.  Thus  we 
had,  in  effect,  the  whole  world  divided  essentially  into 
two  governed  parts.  It  is  true,  that  this  condition, 
brought  into  existence  in  the  stress  of  the  struggle, 
rapidly  seemed  to  disappear  when  the  pressure  of  that 
stress  was  removed.  But  its  disappearance  has  proven 
to  be  merely  illusory. 

II 

The  war  has  made  many  important  changes  in  the 
political  map  of  the  world.  This  has  come  about  very 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  process  of  national  differentiation, 
to  which  the  conflict  itself  gave  a  powerful  impetus. 
Each  of  the  national  entities  that  subordinated  itself  to 
the  scheme  of  the  correlation  and  co-ordination  of  forces 
which  made  possible  the  conduct  of  the  war  expected 
changes  in  its  own  status  as  a  result  of  the  war.  And 
many  of  these  changes  took  place.  New  national  States 
became  established  in  central  and  southern  Europe. 
The  boundaries  of  almost  all  the  old  States  had  to  be 
redrawn.  The  British  overseas  dominions  acquired  as  a 
result  of  the  war  a  status  closely  approximating  nation- 
hood. The  British  Empire  became  articulate  as  a  feder- 
ation of  States  rather  than  as  Great  Britain  proper. 
The  United  States  projected  herself  upon  a  world  scale, 


probably  never  to  retract.  Japan  acquired  a  new  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers,  her  claim  to 
this  position  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute  from  the 
point  of  view  of  race  or  color.  All  these  are  some  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  war. 

These  changes  have  served  the  purpose  of  swiftly 
demonstrating  a  very  fundamental  fact  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  Before  the  war,  there  was  a  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  economic  balance  in  the  world.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  the  existing  national  States,  a  rela- 
tion had  become  established  as  far  as  its  internal  play 
of  productive  forces  was  concerned,  as  well  as  its  inter- 
course with  other  national  States.  The  war  has  irrevo- 
cably destroyed  this  balance  by  redrawing  national  boun- 
daries and  reallotting  basic  economic  resources.  It  has 
dislocated  the  complex  of  economic  relations  throughout 
the  world  by  drawing  imperatively  upon  the  whole  earth, 
irrespective  of  national  boundaries,  for  the  resources 
which  were  needed  for  its  conduct.  It  made  a  return  to 
the  old  balance  impossible  and  rendered  a  new  balance 
necessary. 

The  creation  of  this  new  balance  is  complicated  by 
the  play  of  a  number  of  psychological  factors  potently 
operative  in  the  process  of  national  differentiation.  The 
natural  tendency  in  the  process,  stimulated  by  rivalries 
and  animosities  of  old  standing,  as  well  as  by  a  reaction 
to  the  condition  of  co-ordination  imposed  by  the  stress 
of  the  war,  is  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  a  balance 
within  national  boundaries — i.  e.,  in  the  final  analysis, 
to  isolation.  But  the  years  following  the  war  have 
shown  conclusively  that  reconstruction  is  impossible 
under  such  circumstances,  for  it  would  be  a  process  of 
such  wastefulness  and  difficulty  as  to  imperil  the  very 
bases  of  civilization  itself.  For  four  years  the  world 
was  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
achievements  of  generations  of  human  toil  and  en- 
deavor. It  now  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  the  need 
of  banding  together  again  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
upon  as  vast  a  scale. 

Intrinsically,  the  process  of  national  differentiation 
has  in  it  the  seeds  of  great  beneficence.  It  removes 
many  political  and  cultural  grievances.  It  releases  the 
creative  powers  of  the  liberated  nation  or  race  for  pro- 
ductive endeavor;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  ad- 
vantages can  be  preserved,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
world  passes  through  a  process  of  economic  integration, 
forming  itself  into  a  unit  composed  of  distinct  entities. 
In  other  words,  the  advantages  of  both  national  differ- 
entiation and  economic  integration  may  be  preserved  if 
our  world  becomes  a  truly  governed  world. 

The  idea  of  a  governed  world  is  not  new  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  but  it  was  not  until  the  processes  of  the 
World  War  had  demonstrated  its  feasibility  that  it  ceased 
to  be  a  dream  and  approached  reality.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  the  realization  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
process  of  reconstruction  which  the  whole  world  now 
faces  brought  about  a  visualization  of  what  seemed  to 
be  an  inevitability  of  translating  this  idea  into  the 
terms  of  -  actual  practicalities.  But  this  visualization 
was  obscured  by  psychological  reactions,  and  only  the 
hard  economic  facts  of  the  war's  aftermath  have  begun 
to  dispel  the  obscuring  factors  and  bring  out  again  in 
sharp  relief  the  necessity  of  such  an  application  of  the 
idea ;  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the  Washington  Con- 
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ference  has  been  in  the  fact  that  it  demonstrated  clearly 
the  possibility  of  such  an  application. 

For  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  preceding  the 
World  War,  since  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  consequent  emergence  in  Europe  of  na- 
tional States,  the  question  of  the  peace  of  the  world  has 
been  one  of  maintaining  such  a  balance  of  power  among 
the  important  States  of  Europe  as  would  prevent  them 
from  making  war  on  each  other.  The  peace  of  the 
world,  in  other  words,  depended  primarily  on  whether 
or  not  the  nations  of  Europe  found  a  way  to  preserve 
peace  among  themselves.  The  rest  of  the  earth  did  not 
count;  the  "Concert  of  Europe"  was  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  whole  international  situation. 

This  concert  assumed  different  configurations  in  ac- 
cordance with  unfolding  events;  but  it  did  not  prevent 
wars  on  a  vast  scale.  In  spite  of  its  existence,  two  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  attempts  were  made  during  this  period 
to  make  a  bid  for  world  dominion — the  French  attempt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
German  attempt  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth. 

The  principle  on  which  the  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  was  based  was  that  of  a  fairly  equal  distribution 
of  forces  between  two  groups  of  nations  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  almost  exclusively  political  in  its 
scope.  Whatever  success  it  has  had  in  the  way  of  inter- 
mittently providing  an  agency  for  preserving  peace  has 
been,  probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  operated  in  condi- 
tions of  economic  development  which  were  quite  primi- 
tive as  compared  with  those  of  the  world  today.  The 
system  based  on  this  principle  did  not  have  to  take  into 
account  the  outstanding  problems  of  economics,  which 
are  at  the  very  basis  of  present-day  civilization. 

Ill 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  World  War  ended 
with  the  enunciation  of  two  complete,  though  diametri- 
cally opposed,  schemes  of  world  government.  Both  were 
announced  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  months  following 
the  war ;  both  attempted  to  deal  with  the  world  situation 
as  determined  by  its  economics,  as  well  as  its  politics. 
The  first  of  these  schemes  was  the  League  of  Nations, 
given  to  the  world  by  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
The  second  was  the  Third,  or  Communist,  International, 
brought  into  existence  at  the  first  World  Congress  of 
Communist  Groups,  held  in  Moscow  in  March,  1919. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  embodied 
in  its  covenant,  is  the  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of 
national  boundaries.  The  League  conceives  of  the 
world  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  sovereign  States 
which  have  reached  the  maturity  of  nationhood,  or  self- 
government,  and  of  a  number  of  undeveloped  States 
which  have  not  as  yet  reached  this  maturity.  The 
sovereign  States  are  the  members  of  the  League;  the 
undeveloped  States  become  the  wards  of  the  League.  In 
certain  respects  the  League  endows  its  members  with 
equality  before  the  bar  of  its  own  creation,  irrespective 
of  their  size  or  relative  importance.  It  provides  a  kind 
of  machinery  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  well- 
being  among  these  sovereign  States  and  for  the  protec- 
tion and  guardianship  over  the  undeveloped  States. 

Essentially,  the  League  of  Nations  is  organized  on 
the  same  principles  as  a  national  State.  The  spirit  of 
its  organization  is  actuated  by  an  attempt  to  establish 


an  arrangement  that  would  govern  the  conduct  of  all  its 
members  and  determine  its  own  actions.  The  appara- 
tus for  the  enactment  of  its  behests — i.  e.,  the  quasi- 
legislative  body  of  the  League — is  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  its  members.  Each  national  delega- 
tion in  this  assembly  has  one  vote,  thus  establishing 
equality  as  among  the  member  States.  The  assembly 
meets  at  regular  intervals.  All  decisions  of  the  as- 
sembly, barring  a  few  specifically  provided  exceptions, 
must  be  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members. 

The  quasi-executive  functions  of  the  League  are  vested 
in  a  council,  which  consists  of  nine  members.  Each  of 
the  five  great  powers  signatory  to  the  covenant — i.  e., 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan — is  entitled  to  a  representative  on  the  council. 
The  other  four  members  are  representatives  of  the 
smaller  powers,  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  the  League. 
The  council  meets  at  least  once  every  year,  and  again 
each  of  the  States  represented  has  one  vote.  The  council 
has  a  right  to  deal  "with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

The  League  of  Nations  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  tactics 
commonly  known  as  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one."  In 
any  wars  which  may  occur  while  the  League  is  in  exist- 
ence, there  are  no  belligerents  and  no  neutrals ;  there  are 
only  members  of  the  League  and  non-members.  Every 
nation,  therefore,  waging  war  upon  any  member  of  the 
League  is  considered  as  at  war  with  the  whole  League. 
A  war  between  any  two  nations,  both  of  which  are  not 
members  of  the  League,  is  considered  an  offense  against 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  consequently  also  within  the 
scope  of  action  by  the  League. 

Besides  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy,  the 
League  provides  two  other  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  first  is  by  arbitration,  and  the 
second  by  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Whenever  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  breaks  the  pledge  to  use  arbitration 
or  conciliation,  or  disregards  the  awards  given  as  a 
result  of  such  mediation,  the  League  shall  consider  such 
a  power  an  enemy  of  the  whole  League.  The  covenant 
provides  four  means  of  redress  against  such  recalcitrant 
nations.  The  first  is  economic  boycott ;  the  second  is  the 
cessation  of  all  intercourse ;  the  third  is  a  blockade ;  and 
the  fourth  any  other  means  recommended  by  the  council 
to  the  member  States.  The  possibility  of  coercing 
States  by  force  of  arms  is  in  the  background,  but  it  is 
there,  nevertheless. 

The  League  undertakes  to  preserve  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  the  national  sovereignty  of  each  of  its  mem- 
ber States.  Thus  it  gives  group  sanction  to  the  process 
of  national  differentiation  that  set  in  so  prominently 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  provides  for  international  action  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  whole  world,  such  as  the  matter  of 
armament,  disease,  freedom  of  transit,  and  equality  of 
trade.  In  this  manner  it  aims  to  render  possible  ami- 
cable and  free  economic  intercourse  among  the  various 
States. 

Taken  in  its  broad  implications,  the  League,  for  Hie 
first  time  in  actual  practice  of  international  action, 
brings  together  most  of  the  great  continental  groups. 
The  European  balance  of  power  ceases  to  be  the  out- 
standing and  determining  factor  in  the  life  of  the  earth. 
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A  world  equilibrium,  operating  under  a  definite  system 
and  in  terms  of  actual  machinery,  it  is  hoped  by  its 
promoters,  may  now  take  its  place.  In  a  world  which 
had  just  gone  through  the  process  of  such  utter  destruc- 
tion as  to  imperil  the  very  bases  of  its  civilization,  the 
League  of  Xations  appeared  as  an  attempt  to  repair  and 
render  again  operative  this  impaired  foundation  of  the 
world's  civilization. 

IV 

As  over  against  this  conception  of  world  reconstruc- 
tion we  have  a  diametrically  opposed  one  embodied  in 
the  Third  International  and  expressed  in  the  various 
pronunciamentos  of  its  executive  committee.  The  Third 
International  visualizes  the  world,  not  as  consisting  of 
separate  and  distinct  national  entities,  but  as  one  single 
entity,  so  far  as  its  basic  political  and  economic  features 
are  concerned.  It  does  not  seek  to  create  an  association 
of  States,  but  a  single  State.  It  does  not  wish  to  pre- 
serve national  boundaries,  but  to  obliterate  them. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  has  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"international" ;  that  word  is  more  applicable  to  the  idea 
represented  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The  correct  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  represented  by  the  Third  Interna- 
tional would  be  "supernational." 

The  Third  International  thus  definitely  challenges  the 
whole  idea  of  the  national  State.  But  its  challenge  goes 
much  further.  It  declares  the  whole  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion as  it  exists  today  founded  upon  a  wrong  basis.  It 
wishes  to  change  the  whole  complex  of  political,  social, 
and  economic  relations  and  to  substitute  an  entirely  new 
system  in  its  place.  Its  aim  is,  therefore,  first  revolu- 
tionary, and  then  constructive.  And  the  machinery 
which  it  provides  reflects  entirely  these  basic  character- 
istics. 

Just  as  the  League  of  Nations  in  its  organizations  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  national  States  for  which  it  serves 
as  an  association,  so  the  Third  International  reflects  in 
its  structure  and  organization  the  idea  of  the  Soviet 
State,  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  all  over  the  world 
to  supplant  the  existing  system  of  national  States. 

The  Soviet  State  is  the  expression  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Communist  Party.  It  is  built  on  the  lines  of 
unified  hierarchical  control  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  by  a  small,  determined  minority.  The  masses 
are  considered  exclusively  as  operating  units  in  the  great 
scheme  of  economic  production.  These  units  are  brought 
together  into  so-called  productive  unions,  representing 
various  occupations.  The  political  expression  of  the 
masses  is  achieved  through  councils,  or  Soviets,  under  a 
system  of  pyramiding  of  power  which  is  so  efficient  that 
a  small,  determined  group  of  super-individuals  can  easily 
control  the  whole  system.  This  small  group  of  super- 
individuals  is  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  is  defined  by  its  leaders  as  the 
most  advanced  and  class-conscious  minority  of  the  prole- 
tariat. It  is  a  closed,  self-perpetuating  organization, 
with  exclusive  and  limited  membership.  It  has  com- 
plete authority  within  the  Soviet  State.  This  is  its  role 
during  the  revolution.  After  the  revolution  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  it  promises  to  dissolve  itself  in  the 
newly  established  order,  but  naturally  sets  up  no  ma- 
chinery whereby  such  dissolution  or  the  disappearance 


of  its  extraordinary  functions  may  be  effected  and 
guaranteed. 

The  scheme  of  world  organization  worked  out  by  the 
Third  International  is  based  on  the  creation  in  each  of 
the  existing  countries  of  a  Communist  Party.  In  the 
countries  which  have  not  as  yet  passed  through  the 
process  of  a  social  revolution,  the  object  of  this  party 
should  be  the  organization  of  such  a  revolution.  In  the 
countries  in  which  the  revolution  had  already  taken 
place,  the  object  of  the  party  is  to  control  the  govern- 
ment established  there  as  a  result  of  the  revolution. 

Each  of  these  parties  sends  representatives  to  a  world 
congress  of  the  Third  International,  held  at  stated  in- 
tervals and  constituting  the  highest  governing  body  of 
the  world  organization.  The  congress  determines  poli- 
cies and  action  and  passes  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
world  Communist  movement.  It  elects  an  executive 
committee,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  which  acts  as 
the  highest  authority  in  the  intervals  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  congress  itself.  Five  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  come  from  the  country  in  which  the 
congress  is  held.  The  others  represent,  one  for  each,  the 
remaining  ten  important  countries  of  the  world. 

The  separate  Communist  parties  are  pledged  to  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  executive  committee  in  all  mat- 
ters, even  those  most  intimately  concerned  with  their 
local  problems.  Whenever  such  a  party  is  in  control  of 
a  government,  it  is  bound  to  place  all  the  resources  of 
that  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional. It  and  the  country  over  which  it  rules  merely 
become  a  department  of  the  Third  International,  held  by 
it  on  terms  of  complete  allegiance  and  unquestioning 
obedience. 


These  are  the  two  schemes  of  world  government  pro- 
posed after  the  termination  of  the  war.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  they  are  mutually  exclusive,  since  they  are 
based  on  diametrically  opposed  fundamental  principles. 
Neither  of  them  has  become  nearly  world-wide  in  its 
scope  of  operation.  For  those  of  us  who  are  not  willing 
to  assent  to  the  basic  challenge  made  by  Communism, 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Third  International  must 
necessarily  present  a  much  more  remote  possibility  than 
that  proposed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  quite  proper  for  us  in  this  connection  to  set 
aside  the  Third  International  idea  and  center  our  atten- 
tion on  the  reasons  why  the  League  of  Nations  has  not 
become  established  in  all  of  the  territory  not  controlled 
by  the  Third  International — i.  e.,  practically  the  whole 
of  the  world,  outside  of  Kussia. 

Of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  only  the  United 
States  and  Germany  are  not  members  of  the  League. 
The  absence  of  Germany  is  quite  easily  explained,  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Moreover,  it  is  not  of  as  vital  im- 
portance as  the  absence  of  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
more  complicated  question  and  is  really  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,  so  far  as  an  effective  operation  of  the  League 
is  concerned. 

To  the  extent  to  which  Woodrow  Wilson  dominated 
the  work  of  drafting  its  covenant,  the  League  of  Nations 
may  be  considered  eminently  as  an  American  contribu- 
tion ;  but  it  represents,  as  was  shown  by  the  events  sub- 
sequent to  its  creation,  only  one  definite  tendency  in 
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America  with  regard  to  an  international  organization  of 
the  world.  There  is  another  tendency,  just  as  definite 
and,  as  it  happens,  more  powerful.  This  tendency 
found  its  negative  expression  in  the  defeat  of  the  League 
of  Nations  during  the  last  presidential  election  and  gave 
us  its  first  positive  expression  in  the  form  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference. 

The  London  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation  for 
January,  1921,  published  an  article  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Pepper,  of  Philadelphia,  now  the  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  This  article,  also  printed  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  March,  1921,  contained  what  is, 
perhaps,  the  clearest  and  most  concise  adverse  analysis 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  established  in  Paris  in  1919, 
and  it  seems  of  pertinent  interest  at  the  present  time  to 
survey  this  analysis. 

The  general  indictment  of  the  league  contained  in 
Mr.  Pepper's  analysis  is  that  it  is  an  agency  of  coercion, 
rather  than  an  instrument  of  conciliation.  This  indict- 
ment is  based  upon  the  following  formulation  of  the 
ideal  embodied  by  the  League,  as  given  by  President 
Wilson : 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  assure  the  world  of  peace :  that 
is  by  making  it  so  dangerous  to  break  the  peace  that  no 
other  nation  will  have  the  audacity  to  attempt  it." 

With  this  as  its  ideal,  contends  Mr.  Pepper,  the 
League  simply  becomes  a  "coercive  alliance."  Now, 
such  an  alliance,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  have  at 
its  disposal  an  available  force  to  carry  out  its  decisions ; 
for  "an  alliance  with  an  adequate  force  at  its  disposal  is 
necessarily  a  super-State ;  an  alliance  which  depends  for 
its  force  upon  the  response  of  member  States  is  in  effect 
a  super-State  if  they  respond,  and  an  impotent  failure 
if  they  do  not."'  As  an  alternate  for  a  "league  of  coer- 
cion," the  analysis  we  are  quoting  proposes  a  "league  for 
conference  and  conciliation." 

Mr.  Pepper's  analysis  assumes  special  interest  if  we 
consider  it  in  connection  with  a  document  which  seems 
to  be  of  outstanding  importance  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  work  of  the  Washington  Conference.  This  docu- 
ment is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  'held  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  27, 1921,  at  the  time  when  the  idea  of  the 
Washington  Conference  had  already  quite  taken  form. 

The  resolution  begins  by  establishing  three  funda-" 
mental  principles  of  international  action.  The  first  is 
that  a  voluntary  union  of  nations  can  be  effective  only 
if  "the  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations 
between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  civilized  State  are 
equally  applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations." 
The  second  is  that  international  law  established  on  this 
basis  must  be  with  relation  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing 
property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and 
safety."  The  third  is  that  these  two  concepts  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  "justice,"  which  must  be  "a  chief 
concern  of  nations." 

On  the  basis  of  these  fundamental  principles  the 
resolution  proposes  the  institution  of  conferences  of 
nations,  which  are  to  meet  at  stated  intervals.  These 
conferences  are  intended  "to  restate  and  amend,  recon- 
cile and  clarify,  extend  and  advance,  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  which  are  indispensable  to  the  permanent 


establishment  and  the  successful  administration  of  jus- 
tice between  and  among  nations." 

The  resolution  further  proposes  the  convocation  of  a 
"conference  for  the  advancement  of  international  law." 
All  nations  which  recognize,  accept,  and  apply  interna- 
tional law  may  be  invited  to  this  conference  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  This  conference  is  expected  to  establish  an 
administrative  council  which  shall  consist  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  accredited  to  the  government  of 
the  State  in  which  the  conference  itself  shall  have 
convened. 

This  administrative  council,  the  president  of  which 
would  be  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  country 
in  which  the  conference  convenes,  would  be  a  permanent 
body,  with  a  specially  appointed  permanent  secretariat. 

Besides  the  administrative  council,  the  conference 
should  also  create  a  council  of  conciliation,  for  purposes 
of  arbitration,  with  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague  as  the  court  of  last  appeal.  Finally,  an 
international  court  of  justice  should  be  established  by 
the  conference,  and  it  should  be  endowed  with  obligatory 
jurisdiction. 

By  means  of  all  this,  it  is  hoped  that  an  "international 
mind"  shall  be  created,  as  well  as  "enlightened  public 
opinion,  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where  force 
has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of  those 
standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  obtain 
between  and  among  individuals." 

VI 

The  Washington  Conference,  as  far  as  both  its  spirit 
and  its  procedure  were  concerned,  was  directly  in  line 
with  the  proposals  of  this  resolution.  It  gave  promises 
of  conferences  in  the  future,  and,  perhaps,  the  time 
will  come  for  the  convocation  of  a  "conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law"  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lution and  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, and  the  creation  of  all  the  elaborate  machinery 
described  in  the  resolution  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety. That  would  be  an  association  of  nations  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  since  the  defeat 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  an  organization  for 
world  government,  based  exclusively  on  purely  juristic 
principles,  would  be  effective  in  the  highly  complex 
politico-economic  condition  of  the  present-day  world 
which  we  sketched  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  two  tendencies  in  the  United 
States  will  be  reconciled,  and  what  sort  of  a  resultant  we 
shall  have  as  an  outcome  of  such  a  reconciliation.  It 
seems  quite  evident  that  the  continuation  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  established  in  Paris,  is  unlikely,  with  or 
without  the  participation  of  the  United  States;  but  it 
seems  also  quite  apparent  that  something  more  tangible 
must  be  added  to  a  juristic  League  for  Conciliation,  in 
order  to  make  it  a  truly  effective  factor  along  the  lines 
of  international  action,  which  the  world  needs  so  badly 
at  the  present  time. 

Modern  means  of  communication  are  fast  knitting  the 
world  together  and  making  possible  the  creation  of  some- 
thing that  approaches  an  international  mind.  The  pres- 
sure of  economic  developments  pushes  the  countries  of 
the  world  toward  some  system  of  co-ordinated  action. 
The  need  of  world  peace  impregnates  more  and  more  the 
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minds  of  men  with  a  determination  to  have  peace.  All 
this  spells  the  inevitability  of  a  world  government. 
Slowly  and  tortuously,  but  unmistakably  and  surely,  we 
are  moving  toward  a  governed  world. 


CARE  OF  VETERANS 


B1 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

By  DR.  THOMAS  E.  GREEN 
Director  Speaking  Service 

IEUI.NMM;  on  November  11,  Armistice  Day,  arid  con- 
>  tinning  through  the  month,  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  will  conduct  its  annual  membership  roll-call. 
This  is  not  an  appeal  for  funds,  Although  in  certain 
communities  special  appeals  will  be,  made  in  behalf  of 
local  operations.  It  is  rather  the  re-enrollment  of  the 
volunteer  membership  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
congressional  Red  Cross  charter  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Geneva  constitutes  the  organization. 

The  Bed  Cross  must  be  of  necessity  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization. It  is  called  upon  to  undertake  and  carry 
forward  work  that  in  its  very  nature  partakes  of  haz- 
ard— work  to  which  the  government  can  only  assign  its 
citizens  when  they  have  conic  under  the  control  of  its 
naval  or  military  authority.  These  duties  are  specific- 
ally to  render  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
time  of  war;  to  constitute  and  keep  open  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  American  people  and  the 
men  of  their  army  and  navy  in  time  of  peace ;  to  render 
national  and  international  relief  in  mitigating  the  suf- 
ferings caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods,  and 
other  great  national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry 
on  means  for  preventing  the  same. 

AGENCY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

By  virtue  of  its  charter,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1905, 
the  American  National  Red  Cross  is  a  governmental 
agency.  The  method  of  its  organization  and  co-opera- 
tion is  distinctly  defined.  In  its  contact  with  the  service 
men  of  the  country  it  must  act  in  strict  accord  with  the 
naval  and  military  authorities.  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  continually  under  the  audit  of  the  War 
Department,  and  through  the  Secretary  of  War  it  must 
make  an  annual  report  of  all  its  activities  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  is  not,  therefore,  merely 
a  philanthropic  or  benevolent  organization,  authorized 
to  raise  money  and  expend  it  in  ways  of  its  own  choosing. 
It  is  rather  a  governmental  agency  made  up  of  those 
who  choose  to  enroll  themselves  as  members,  but  desig- 
nated to  do  a  work  which  the  government  itself  cannot 
do  without  the  creating  of  a  vast  personnel  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  prohibitive  amounts  of  money.  Because 
the  Red  Cross  membership  comes  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  because  it  is  represented  by  its  chapters  in 
practically  every  community,  large  and  small,  it  can 
carry  forward  its  work  in  a  way  that  the  government 
could  not  do.  But  the  appeal  to  the  people  to  further 
and  support  its  work  is  the  appeal  of  the  government 
itself  and  rests  not  merely  upon  the  dictates  of  humani- 
tarian benevolence,  but  upon  patriotic  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  striving  to  effect  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 


During  the  past  year  the  American  Red  Cross  has 
gone  steadily  forward  with  the  work  that  devolved  upon 
it.  By  an  expenditure  of  more  than  nine  millions  of 
^dollars  it  has  cared  for  the  disabled  ex-service  men  of  the 
nation  and  their  families,  ministering  to  the  more  than 
thirty  thousand  disabled  men  who  are  under  treatment 
in  government  hospitals  throughout  the  land — helping 
them  adjust  their  claims,  aiding  in  their  vocational 
training  for  future  usefulness  and  independent  activity, 
caring  for  their  families  while  they  are  absent  from 
home,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  Legion  at  its  recent  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans, "continuing  to  show  itself  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
faithful  friend." 

During  the  past  year  seventy-two  disasters,  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation,  have  appealed 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  relief.  These  calamities  have  been 
mostly  the  result  of  fire  and  flood,  the  nation  having 
been  providentially  spared  from  the  menace  of  epidemic 
and  pestilence.  Nearly  one  million  and  a  half  dollars 
have  been  expended  in  disaster  relief  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Mindful  of  the  revelation  of  the  selective  draft,  which 
showed  that  35  per  cent  of  our  young  men  were  physi- 
cally incapacitated  for  military  service,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  been  bending  its  efforts,  in  co-operation 
with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  for  the  betterment  of 
the  public  health.  It  has  established  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  trained  public  health  nurses  under  the  direc- 
tion of  local  Red  Cross  chapters,  largely  women  who, 
having  served  as  Red  Cross  nurses  during  the  war,  have 
prepared  themselves  for  this  work  by  intensive  training. 
Their  duty  is  largely  educational — instructing  classes  in 
home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  dietetics,  child  wel- 
fare, and  other  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  com-' 
munity  betterment. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY 

In  the  field  where  accident  takes  so  large  a  toll  of 
human  life,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  carrying  forward 
a  work  of  practical  education  in  first  aid  and  life-saving 
which  has  been  so  successful  that  many  railroad  com- 
panies and  manufacturing  and  mining  corporations  have 
organized  their  employees  into  classes  for  training  under 
Red  Cross  direction. 

With  a  membership  of  more  than  five  million  chil- 
dren, the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  working  in  connection 
with  the  schools,  not  only  for  the  training  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  tomorrow,  but  for  the  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  children  of  the  paramount  value  of  a  life  of  un- 
selfish service.  In  constant  contact  by  correspondence 
with  the  children  of  war-devastated  lands  oversea,  the 
Junior  organization  has  built  up  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  among  the  children  of  the  world. 
It  does  not  need  a  prophet's  vision  to  see  the  priceless 
value  of  such  contact.  Nothing  can  go  farther  toward 
insuring  peace  and  brotherhood  among  the  men  of  to- 
morrow than  the  training  of  the  childhood  of  today 
along  the  lines  for.  which  the  spirit  of  the  Red  Cross 
stands. 

Just  at  the  present  moment  a  new  summons  has  come 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  the  great  calamity  in 
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Asia  Minor  lias  driven  probably  one  million  homeless, 
hungry,  and  helpless  refugees  across  the  line  into  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
catastrophe  was  unexpected.  Every  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  conditions  in  the  world  today  knows  that 
there  are  scattered  piles  of  rubbish  left  by  the  World 
War  whose  smouldering  embers  may  at  any  time  be 
roused  into  a  conflagration  by  the  wind  of  circumstance. 

WORK  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

It  has  proven  a  great  thing  for  the  tangled  world  that 
the  American  Red  Cross  was  ready  for  this  sudden  sum- 
mons. Almost  instantly  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  vice-chairman 
in  charge  of  foreign  operations,  started  for  Athens,  gath- 
ering to  him  as  he  went  a  staff  of  experienced  workers. 
He  is  there  now  organizing  relief  toward  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  already  dispatched  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  and  is  preparing  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 

The  President's  committee,  bringing  into  co-operation 
the  Near  East  Relief  and  the  other  agencies  that  co- 
operated during  the  World  War,  is  prepared  for  an  in- 
tensive appeal  to  the  American  people  in  behalf  of  the 
misery  that  stands  confronted  by  approaching  winter. 
In  the  meantime  the  American  Red  Cross  is  meeting  the 
emergency  and  will  carry  on  relief  in  such  measure  as 
may  be  necessary. 

It  is  the  confident  expectation  of  the  organization  that 
the  answer  of  the  American  people  to  its  roll-call  appeal 
will  be  as  it  always  has  been — immediate  and  adequate. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  the  Red  Cross  asks 
for  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  that  which 
is  its  single  purpose — service  for  the  common  good. 


THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE  AT  WORK 

The  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATK  OF  PEACE  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  permitted  to  hear  the  rendering  of  opinions  Number  2 
and  Number  3  of  the  Court  of  International  Justice,  sitting 
in  the  Palace  of  Peace,  at  The  Hague,  August  12,  1922.  Of 
the  three  opinions  rendered,  Number  2  is  the  most  note- 
worthy. An  official  report  of  this  opinion  follows. — THE 
KDITOR. 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

Distr.  251.  A. 
August    12th,    1-.122. 
File  P.   n.   II. 
Docket  I.  I. 

FIRST    (ORDINARY)    SESSION 

Present :  MM.    Loder,  President, 

Weiss,  Vice-President, 
I/ord  Finlay, 
MM.    Nyholm, 

Moore, 

de  Bustamante, 

Altamlra, 

Oda, 

Anzilotti,  Judges. 
M.       Negulesco,  Deputy  Judge. 

ADVISORY  OPINION  NO.  2 

By  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  12,  1922,  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  conformity  with  Article  14  of  the 


Covenant,  requested  the  court  to  give  an  advisory  opinion 
on  the  following  question: 

"Does  the  competence  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization extend  to  international  regulation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture?" 

By  virtue  of  authority  conferred  by  the  resolution,  the 
request  of  the  Council  was  transmitted  to  the  court  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  a  letter 
dated  at  Geneva,  May  22,  1922.  Accompanying  this  letter 
there  was  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution,  and  also  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  International  Labor  Office, 
which  the  Council  had,  by  the  same  resolution,  requested  to 
afford  the  court  all  the  assistance  which  it  might  require 
In  the  consideration  of  the  question  submitted  to  it. 

In  conformity  with  Article  73  .of  the  rules  of  court,  notice 
of  the  request  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  through  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  to  the 
States  mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant  and  to  the 
following  organizations : 

The  International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Trades 
Unions,  the  International  League  of  Agricultural  Associations 
(Internatioualer  Bund  der  Landwirtschaftbichcn  Genossen- 
schaften),  the  International  Agricultural  Commission,  the 
International  Federation  of  Christian  Unions  of  Land 
workers,  the  International  Federation  of  Landworkers,  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trades  Unions,  the  International 
Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Workers. 

The  request  was  also  communicated  to  Germany  and 
Hungary. 

Finally  the  court  decided  to  hear,  at  a  public  sitting,  the 
representatives  of  any  government  and  international  organi- 
zation which,  within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  so  heard.  This  decision  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  members,  States,  and  organizations 
mentioned  above  and  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at 
Geneva. 

The  court  had  at  its  disposal,  when  pronouncing  its 
opinion,  the  following  documents: 

(1)  A  certified  copy  of  a  letter  (undated)  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Labor  Office  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  League  of  Nations,  together  with  a  note  an- 
nexed thereto ;  also  a  supplementary   note  dated  July  20, 
1922. 

(2)  A  certified  copy  of  a  letter  dated  June  1M,  1922,  from 
the   Foreign   Minister   of   the    Government   of   the    French 
Republic  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
together  with  a  note  from  that  government  and  a  note  an- 
nexed thereto  from  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  France ; 
also  a  supplementary  note,  dated  July  14,  1922,  submitted 
by  the  representative  of  the  French  Government. 

(3)  A  letter  dated  June  15,  1922.  from  the  International 
Federation    of   Landworkers    to   the    Permanent   Court    of 
International  Justice. 

(4)  A  letter  dated  June  8,  1922,  from  the  President  of 
the  Central  Association  of  French  Agriculturists  to  the  A7icc- 
President  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

(5)  A  letter  dated  June  19,  1922,  from  the  President  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to  the  President 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

(6)  A  note  dated  June  28,  1922,  addressed  to  the  court  by 
the  International  Federation  of  Christian  Unions  of  Land- 
workers. 
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(7)  A  telegram  from  the  Swedish  Government. 

(8)  A  letter  dated  July  20,  1922,  from  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Trades  Unions  to  the  registrar 
of  the  court. 

(9)  A  note  dated  July  6.  1922,  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  court  also  heard  oral  statements  (1)  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Government;  (2)  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; (3)  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  Government; 
(4)  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  Government;  (5)  on  behalf 
of  the  International  Agricultural  Commission;  (6)  on  be- 
half of  the  International  Labor  Office,  (7)  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Trades  Unions. 

The  following  facts  are  established : 

The  General  Conference,  commonly  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  at  its  first  session,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  October  and  November,  1919,  decided  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  14  to  place  questions  relating  to  agricultural  labor  on 
the  agenda  of  a  future  conference.  The  second  session,  at 
Genoa,  in  June  and  July,  1920.  dealt  mainly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  seamen. 

In  March,  1920,  the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  which,  under  Article  400  of  the  treaty,  settles 
the  agenda  of  the  conference,  had  included  in  the  agenda 
of  the  third  session,  which  was  to  be  held  in  1921,  the 
following  questions  relating  to  the  conditions  of  agricultural 
labor : 

-.  Agricultural  questions : 

(a)  The  adaptation  of  the  Washington  decisions  to 
agricultural  labor: 

i.  Regulation  of  the  hours  of  work, 
ii.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  or  provid- 
ing against  unemployment, 
ill.  The  protection  of  women  and  children. 
(6)  Technical  agricultural  education. 

(c)  Living-in  conditions  of  agricultural  workers. 

(d)  Guarantee  of  the  rights  of  association  and  com- 

bination. 

(c)   Protection  against  accident,  sickness,  invalidity, 
and  old  age. 

The  Swiss  Government  addressed  to  the  governing  body 
on  January  7.  1921,  a  letter  drawing  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  international  regulation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  agriculture,  and  proposing  that  these 
questions  be  removed  from  the  agenda,  or  that  their  con- 
sideration be  at  least  deferred.  The  governing  body,  in 
reply,  called  attention  to  Article  402  of  the  treaty,  which 
provides  that  the  government  of  any  of  the  members  may 
formally  object  to  the  inclusion  of  any  item  or  items  in  the 
agenda,  but  that  the  grounds  of  such  objection  shall  be  set 
forth  in  a  reasoned  statement  for  circulation  among  all  the 
members  of  the  permanent  organization,  and  that  the  items 
to  which  objection  is  made  shall  not  be  excluded  if  at  the 
conference  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present  vote  in  favor 
of  considering  them.  The  Swiss  Government  did  not  pursue 
its  request,  but  made  answer  to  the  questionnaire  prepared 
by  the  International  Labor  Office,  reserving  the  right  to 
proceed  under  Article  402.  if  it  should  think  this  desirable. 

On  May  13,  1921,  the  French  Government  dispatched  to 
the  International  Labor  Office  a  memorandum  particularly 
referring  to  the  regulation  of  hours  of  labor,  and  asking,  on 
the  ground  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  in- 
opportune, that  the  question  of  agricultural  labor  be  with- 


drawn from  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  conference.  On 
October  7,  1921,  however,  the  French  Government  withdrew 
this  memorandum  and  filed  another,  in  which,  without 
abandoning  the  ground  that  the  discussion  of  agricultural 
questions  was  inopportune,  it  requested  that  all  such  ques- 
tions be  withdrawn  from  the  agenda,  observing  that  the 
treaty  did  not  "make  specific  mention  of  agricultural  work- 
ers," and  that,  as  doubts  had  been  raised  as  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  International  Labor  Office  in  such  matters, 
this  should  suffice  for  the  postponement  of  all  agricultural 
questions,  pending  an  examination  of  that  subject 

In  the  final  version  of  the  agenda  for  the  third  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Geneva  in  October,  1921,  the  following  items  comprise  the 
questions  relating  to  agriculture  contained  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  agenda : 

II.  Adaptation  to  agricultural  labor  of  the  Washington 
decisions  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  work. 

III.  Adaptation  to  agricultural  labor  of  the  Washington 

decisions  concerning — 

(a)  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  or  providing 

against  unemployment. 
(6)  Protection  of  women  and  children. 

IV.  Special  measures  for  the  protection  of  agricultural 

workers — 

(a)  Technical  agricultural  education. 

(6)  Living-in  conditions  of  agricultural  workers. 

(c)  Guarantee  of  the  rights  of  association  and 

combination. 

(d)  Protection   against    accident,    sickness,    in- 

validity, and  old  age. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  conference,  on  October  27, 
1921,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  74  votes  to  20,  reaffirming 
the  competence  of  the  conference  in  matters  of  agricultural 
labor  and  deciding  to  consider  separately  whether  it  was 
opportune  to  maintain  on  the  agenda  each  of  the  questions 
above  stated. 

At  the  meeting  on  October  28,  Question  II  was  removed 
from  the  agenda,  the  vote  for  its  retention  standing  63  to  39, 
or  less  than  the  requisite  two-thirds.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  90  to  17  to  retain 
Question  III.  and  by  a  vote  of  93  to  13  to  retain  Question  IV. 
The  conference  then  proceeded  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  these  questions,  together  with  certain  draft  con- 
ventions and  recommendations,  and  on  October  31  the  con- 
ference adopted  a  resolution,  on  the  motion  of  the  British, 
Italian,  and  Netherlands  delegations,  to  put  the  "regulation 
of  hours  of  labor  in  agriculture"  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
conference.  The  conference  later  adopted  three  draft  conven- 
tions and  seven  recommendations  concerning  the  protection 
of  agricultural  workers. 

At  the  16th  session  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  on  January  13,  1922,  the  representative  of  France 
presented,  under  instructions  of  his  government  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  be  requested  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
following  questions : 

"Is  the  International  Labor  Organization  competent  to 
deal  with  questions  of  agricultural  labor?  If  the  reply  is  in 
the  affirmative,  how  far  do  its  powers  extend  in  this  matter? 

The  court  decided  to  postpone  action  upon  this  resolution 
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to  one  of  the  succeeding  sessions,  instructing  the  Secretary- 
General  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  its  future  con- 
sideration, including  consultation  with  the  International 
Labor  Office  and  with  the  technical  advisers  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League.  At  the  18th  session,  on  May  12,  1922, 
the  Council  decided  to  put  the  question  now  before  the 
court,  which  relates  only  to  the  competency  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  not  to  the  extent  of  that  competency,  if  it  exists. 

On  the  facts  thus  set  forth  the  court  gives  the  following 
opinion : 

The  question  before  the  court  relates  simply  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  International  Labor  Organization  as  to 
agricultural  labor.  No  point  arises  on  this  question  as  to 
the  expediency  or  the  opportuneness  of  the  application  to 
agriculture  of  any  particular  proposal. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  on  the  other,  signed 
at  Versailles  on  June  28,  1919,  is  divided  into  fifteen  parts, 
of  which  Part  XIII  relates  to  labor.  Part  XIII  is  com- 
posed of  two  sections,  the  first  of  which,  opening  with  a 
preamble,  embraces  Articles  387-426,  while  the  second,  con- 
sisting of  Article  427,  enunciates  certain  "general  principles." 
Section  I,  which  is  entitled  "Organization  of  Labor,"  pro- 
vides for  a  "permanent  organization,"  international  in 
character,  commonly  called  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation. This  organization  consists  (1)  of  a  general  con- 
ference, to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and 
(2)  of  an  International  Labor  Office  controlled  by  a  gov- 
erning body. 

The  conference  is  composed  of  delegates  nominated  by  the 
members  of  the  organization,  each  member  being  entitled 
to  name  four,  two  of  whom  are  "government  delegates"  and 
two  "non-government  delegates,"  the  latter  "representing 
respectively  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  of  each  of 
the  members"  (Arts.  387-390).  Each  delegate  may  be  ac- 
companied by  "advisers,"  not  exceeding  two  for  each  item 
on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting. 

The  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  persons,  as  follows:  twelve  "represent- 
ing the  governments,"  six  elected  by  the  delegates  "represent- 
ing the  employers,"  and  six  by  the  delegates  "representing 
the  workers,"  and  it  is  provided  that  of  the  twelve  persons 
representing  the  governments  eight  shall  be  named  by  the 
members  "of  the  chief  industrial  importance."  "Any  ques- 
tions as  to  which  are  the  members  of  the  chief  industrial 
importance  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations"  (Art.  393). 

In  considering  the  question  before  the  court  upon  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  treaty  must  be 
read  as  a  whole,  and  that  its  meaning  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined merely  upon  particular  phrases,  which,  if  detached 
from  the  context,  may  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one 
sense.  It  was  much  urged  in  argument  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Labor  Organization  involved  an 
abandonment  of  rights  derived  from  national  sovereignty, 
and  that  the  competence  of  the  organization,  therefore, 
should  not  be  extended  by  interpretation.  There  may  be 
some  force  in  this  argument,  but  the  question  in  every  case 
must  resolve  itself  into  what  the  terms  of  the  treaty  actually 
mean,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  court  pro- 
poses to  examine  the  question. 

As  Part  XIII  expressly  declares,  the  design  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  to  establish  a  permanent  labor  organi- 


zation. This  in  itself  strongly  militates  against  the  argu- 
ment that  agriculture,  which  is.  beyond  all  question,  the 
most  ancient  and  the  greatest  industry  in  the  world,  em- 
ploying more  than  half  of  the  world's  wage-earners,  is  to 
be  considered  as  left  outside  the  scope  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  because  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  name. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  Part  XIII  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  preamble,  which  declares  that  "conditions  of 
labor"  ("conditions  de  travail")  exist  "involving  such  in- 
justice, hardship,  and  privation  to  large  numbers  of  persons 
as  to  produce  unrest  so  great  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  world  are  imperiled."  An  improvement  of  these  con- 
ditions the  preamble  declares  to  be  urgently  required  in 
various  particulars,  the  examples  given  being  (1)  "the  regu- 
lation of  the  hours  of  work,  including  the  establishment  of 
a  maximum  working  day  and  week" ;  (2)  "the  regulation  of 
the  labor  supply";  (3)  the  "prevention  of  unemployment"; 
(4)  the  "provision  of  an  adequate  living  wage";  (5)  the 
"protection  of  the  worker  against  sickness,  disease,  and  in- 
jury arising  out  of  his  employment" ;  (6)  the  "protection  of 
children,  young  persons,  and  women"  ;  (7)  "provision  for 
old  age  and  injury";  (8)  "protection  of  the  interests  of 
workers  when  employed  in  countries  other  than  their  own" ; 
(9)  "recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  associa- 
tion";  and  (10)  the  "organization  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education." 

The  preamble  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  reason  for 
dealing  with  the  enumerated  measures  internationally  is 
that  "the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane  conditions 
of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations  which 
desire  to  improve  the  conditions  in  their  own  countries." 
This  in  itself  is  as  applicable  to  navigation  as  to  any  indus- 
try and  it  is  also  applicable  to  some  extent  to  fishing  and 
to  agriculture.  The  adoption  of  humane  conditions  of  labor 
in  any  of  these  three  industries  might  to  some  extent  be 
retarded  by  the  danger  that  such  conditions  would  form  a 
handicap  against  the  nations  which  had  adopted  them  and 
in  favor  of  those  which  had  not,  in  the  competition  of  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

"Moved,"  then,  so  the  preamble  declares,  "by  sentiments 
of  justice  and  humanity  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  secure 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  the  high  contracting 
parties  proceeded,  in  the  very  next  clause  of  the  treaty 
(Arts.  387,  388)  to  establish  the  "permanent  organization," 
"for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  preamble." 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  treaty  expressly  defines 
the  competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and 
language  could  hardly  be  more  comprehensive. 

The  language  (Art.  389)  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  general  conference  is  equally  comprehensive.  In  each 
delegation  there  is  to  be  a  representative  of  the  "work- 
people," or,  in  the  French  text  "travailleurs."  This  delegate, 
together  with  his  advisers,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  agreement  with  the  "industrial  organizations" 
most  representative  of  the  "workpeople."  The  French 
text  speaks  of  "organizations  professionnelles"  and  of 
"travailleurs"  without  qualification.  The  word  "industrial" 
in  the  English  text  is  applicable  to  agriculture,  and  the 
word  "professionnelles,"  the  English  for  which  in  the  pre- 
ample  is  "vocational,"  is  in  its  ordinary  sense  applicable  to 
organizations  of  agricultural  workers. 

So,  when  we  come  to  Article  396,  defining  the  functions 
of  the  International  Labor  Office,  we  find  that  they  include 
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"the  collection  and  distribution  of  information  on  all  sub- 
jVcts  relating  to  tbe  international  adjustment  of  conditions 
of  industrial  life  and  labor."  The  equivalent  in  the  French 
text  of  the  phrase  "conditions  of  industrial  life  and  labor" 
is  "la  condition  des  travaiileurs  et  du  regime  du  travail," 
the  word  "industriel"  not  being  used.  Further  on,  the  office 
is  directed  (Art.  390,  paragraph  4)  to  publish  "a  periodical 
paper  dealing  with  problems  of  industry  and  employment  of 
international  interest."  In  the  French  text  the  equivalent 
of  "employment"  is  the  equally  wide  word  ''travail." 

At  the  oral  hearing  there  was  much  elaboration  of  the 
argument  that  Part  XIII  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
comprehend  agricultural  labor,  because  certain  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  enunciated  in  its  second  section,  which  forms 
Article  427  of  the  treaty,  are  inapplicable  to  agriculture. 

The  general  principles  enunciated  in  Article  427  are  (1) 
that  "labor  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity 
or  article  of  commerce" ;  (2)  that  the  employed  as  well  as 
employers  should  enjoy  "the  right  of  association  for  all  law- 
ful purposes";  (3)  that  workers  should  be  paid  "a  wage 
adequate  to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  life  as  this 
is  understood  in  their  time  and  country"  ;  (4)  that  an  8-hour 
day  or  a  48-hour  week  should  be  adopted  "as  the  standard 
to  be  aimed  at  where  it  has  not  already  been  attained" ; 
i.V)  that  "a  weekly  rest  of  at  least  24  hours,  which  should 
include  Sunday  wherever  practicable,"  should  be  adopted; 
(6)  that  "child  labor"  should  be  abolished,  and  such  limita- 
tions imposed  "on  the  labor  of  young  persons  as  shall  permit 
the  continuation  of  their  education  and  assure  their  proper 
physical  development";  (7)  "that  men  and  women  should 
receive  equal  remuneration  for  work  of  equal  value" ;  (8) 
that  "the  standard  set  by  law  in  each  country  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  should  have  due  regard  to  the 
equitable  economic  treatment  of  all  workers  lawfully  resi- 
dent therein" ;  (9)  that  "each  State  should  make  provision 
for  a  system  of  inspection  in  which  women  should  take  part, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  employed." 

That  most  of  these  principles  are  as  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural as  to  any  other  form  of  labor  was  not  denied.  It 
was  not  even  suggested  that,  in  agriculture,  labor  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  commodity;  that  it  should  be  for- 
bidden to  form  associations;  that  it  should  not  be  adequately 
compensated;  that  it  should  be  excepted  from  the  rule  of 
equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value;  that  it  was  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  legal  standards  based  on  the  equitable  eco- 
nomic treatment  of  all  resident  workers.  The  principles  to 
which  objection  has  been  made  were  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  ninth. 

Were  it  material  now  to  consider  whether  or  to  what  ex- 
tent these  principles  are  applicable  to  agricultural  labor,  it 
would  be  pertinent  to  point  out.  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  the  general  limitation  of  working  hours 
and  of  child  labor  has  already,  even  with  regard  to  agricul- 
ture, in  some  measure  been  directly  imposed  by  or  has  re- 
sulted from  existing  legislation,  and  that  there  are  other 
industries  admittedly  embraced  in  Part  XIII  to  which  fixed 
and  rigid  limitations  of  that  kind  would  be  as  difficult  of 
application  as  to  agriculture;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  question  to  say  that  this  difficulty  is  fully  recognized 
in  the  treaty,  and  that,  while  no  measure  can  be  applied  in 
any  country  that  does  not  see  fit  to  adopt  it,  there  is  nothing 
in  Article  427  that  enjoins  the  application  of  all  the  prin- 


ciples in  their  entirety  by  any  particular  nation,  or  at  any 
particular  time,  or  to  any  particular  kind  of  labor.  On  the 
contrary,  their  enunciation  is  introduced  with  the  explicit 
declaration  that  the  contracting  parties  "recognize  that  dif- 
ferences of  climate,  habits  and  customs,  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  industrial  tradition,  make  strict  conformity  in 
the  conditions  of  labor  difficult  of  immediate  attainment," 
but  that,  "holding  as  they  do,  that  labor  should  not  be  re- 
garded merely  as  an  article  of  commerce,  they  think  that 
there  are  methods  and  principles  for  regulating  labor  condi- 
tions which  all  industrial  communities  should  endeavor  to 
supply,  as  far  as  their  special  circumstances  will  permit." 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  treaty,  in  defining  the 
powers  of  the  general  conference,  similarly  provides  (Article 
405)  that  "in  framing  any  recommendation  or  draft  conven- 
tion of  general  application,  the  conference  shall  have  due 
regard  to  those  countries  in  which  climatic  conditions,  the 
imperfect  development  of  industrial  organization,  or  other 
special  circumstances  make  the  industrial  conditions 
(French  text  "les  conditions  de  Vindustrie")  substantially 
different  and  shall  suggest  the  modifications,  if  any,  which 
it  considers  may  be  required  to  meet  the  case  of  such  coun- 
tries." It  is  obvious  that  these  clauses  are  in  their  terms 
applicable  to  agriculture. 

But  recurring  to  Article  427,  its  terms  leave  the  court  in 
no  doubt  as  to  its  comprehensive  character.  The  first  para- 
graph takes  pains  to  recite  that  the  "permanent  machinery" 
provided  in  Part  XIII  is  concerned  with  "the  well-being, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,"  of  "industrial  wage- 
earners,"  or,  as  the  French  text  reads,  "travaiileurs  sala- 
ri^s."  Here  there  is  no  limitation  or  qualification.  Nor 
was  any  to  be  expected,  In  view  of  the  fact,  heretofore 
pointed  out,  that  Part  XIII,  at  the  very  outset,  had  broadly 
declared  that  the  concern  of  the  permanent  organization 
was  the  amelioration  of  the  "conditions  of  labor"  (condi- 
tions de  travail). 

The  argument  for  incompetence  is  found  on  analysis  to 
rest  almost  entirely  upon  the  contention  that,  because  the 
words  "industrie"  and  "industriellc,"  which  ordinarily  refer 
to  manufactures,  occur  in  the  French  text  of  certain  clauses, 
Part  XIII  as  a  whole  must  now  be  confined  within  that 
limit. 

Before  considering  this  contention  in  detail,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  examine  the  senses  in  which  these  words  are  used. 

In  the  French  Dictionary  by  Littr6,  we  find  under  "Indus- 
trie" the  following : 

"4.  Norn  sous  lequel  on  comprend  toutes  les  operations 
qui  concourent  a  la  production  des  richesses:  V industrie  agri- 
cole,  Vindustrie  commerciale  et  Vindustrie  manufacturiere. 
L'industrie  agricole  s'applique  principalcment  A  provoquer 
faction  productive  de  la  nature  ou  a  en  recueillir  les  pro- 
duits  .  .  .  I'industrie  se  dit  quelquefois  de  tous  les  arts 
itidttstriels,  sauf  V agriculture,  par  opposition  a  F  agriculture." 

The  adjective  "industriel"  "industrielle,"  in  the  same  dic- 
tionary, is  defined  as  signifying  "gut  appartient  a  I'indus- 
trie," and,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  generally 
used  in  a  special  and  restrictive  sense,  the  question  here  is 
in  what  sense,  reading  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  it  should  be 
understood. 

By  Article  440  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided  that  the  English 
and  French  texts  "are  both  authentic"  (feront  foi).  . 

In  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  among  the  definitions  of  "in- 
dustry," we  find : 
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"4.  Systematic  work  or  labor ;  habitual  employment  in 
some  useful  work,  nor  esp.  in  the  productive  arts  or  manu- 
factures. (This,  with  5,  is  the  prevalent  sense.)  ...  5. 
A  particular  form  or  branch  of  productive  labor;  a  trade 
or  manufacture."  In  the  same  dictionary,  the  adjective  "in- 
dustrial" is  first  defined :  "A.  adj.  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  industry  or  productive  labor,  resulting  from  in- 
dustry." In  the  examples  given,  the  phrase  "industrial 
fruits"  is  defined  as  "fruits  grown  or  cultivated  by  human 
industry."  As  a  substantive,  "industrial"  is  defined  as  "one 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,"  and  the  first  example  given 
is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Oa-zette  of  16th  August,  1865,  where 
we  find  this  classification :  "commercials  .  .  .  agricul- 
turists .  .  .  and  industrials." 

Evidently,  the  function  of  the  French  words  "Industrie" 
and  "industriel"  is  not  essentially  unlike  that  of  the  English 
words  "industry"  and  "industrial."  Though  used  in  a  re- 
stricted sense  in  opposition  to  agriculture,  in  their  primary 
and  general  sense  they  include  that  form  of  production.  At 
the  present  day  the  adjective  is, ,  especially  in  French,  most 
commonly  used  in  relation  to  the  arts  or  manufactures,  and 
would  ordinarily  be  so  understood,  unless  the  context  indi- 
cated that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  otherwise.  But  the  con- 
text is  the  final  test,  and  in  the  present  instance  the  court 
must  consider  the  position  in  which  these  words  are  found 
and  the  sense  in  which  they  are  employed  in  Part  XIII  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

As  to  their  position,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  pre- 
amble, by  which  the  field  of  activity  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  is  defined,  they  do  not  occur  at  all. 
There  the  fundamental  words  are  "conditions  of  labor" — 
conditions  de  travail."  So,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  organizations  in  agreement  with  which  -the 
governments  are  to  choose  the  workpeoples'  delegates  and 
their  advisers,  the  word  "professionelles,"  which  beyond  all 
question  is  wide  enough  to  include  all  forms  of  industry,  is 
used.  Again,  in  Article  409,  relating  to  complaints  made 
to  the  International  Labor  Office  by  "an  industrial  associa- 
tion of  employers  or  of  workers,"  as  to  default  by  a  member 
in  enforcing  a  convention,  the  French  text  speaks  of  "une 
organisation  professionnelle  ouvriere  ou  patronalc." 

Turning  now  to  clauses  containing  the  word  "industrielle," 
reference  may  first  be  made  to  Article  412,  which  provides 
for  the  formation  of  a  panel  from  which  a  commission  of 
inquiry  may  be  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a 
complaint  made  by  a  member  of  the  organization  that 
another  member  is  not  securing  the  effective  observance  of 
any  convention  which  both  have  ratified  in  accordance  with 
Part  XIII. 

The  article  provides  that  the  panel  shall  be  composed  of 
"persons  of  industrial  experience,"  the  French  text  reading : 
"pcrsonncs  competentcs  en  matures  industrielles." 

Taking  this  phrase  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
treaty,  the  natural  inference  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
phrase  "matieres  industrielles"  was  intended  to  include  the 
industry  of  agriculture.  But,  even  if  it  were  not  so  read, 
the  consequences  would  be  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
merely  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  machinery  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  not  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
international  organization  with  regard  to  conditions  of  labor 
were  to  be  similarly  limited. 

But  the  chief  stress  in  the  argument  was  placed  on  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "importance  industrielle"  in  Article  393 
and  the  phrase  "communautes  industrielles"  in  Article  427. 


•  As  has  already  been  seen,  Article  393  provides  that  the 
eight  persons  representing  the  governments  in  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  shall  be  named 
by  members,  as  the  English  text  reads,  "of  the  chief  indus- 
trial importance,"  and,  as  the  French  text  reads,  "dont  Vim- 
portance  industrielle  est  la  plus  considerable."  In  Article 
427  the  phrase  "industrial  communities,"  and  in  the  French 
text  "communautes  industrielles,"  occurs  in  an  expression 
of  opinion,  at  the  close  of  the  article,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  it  will,  if  adopted  and  applied  by  "in- 
dustrial communities"  ("communautes  industrielles"),  con- 
fer lasting  benefits  upon  the  "wage-earners  of  the  world." 

In  the  arguments  against  the  inclusion  of  agriculture  the 
court  thinks  that  too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  occasional  use  in  the  treaty  of  the  French  adjective 
"industriel."  The  word  "professional,"  which  has  been 
used  in  other  clauses  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  including 
agriculture,  is  not  applicable  in  all  connections.  For  instance, 
in  Article  393,  "importance  professionnelle"  would  be  too 
wide  in  its  meaning,  and  "industrielle"  is  used  to  take  the 
place  of  the  English  word  "industrial."  It  was  in  truth 
difficult  to  find  for  this  purpose  any  word  in  French  which 
would  not  be  open  to  objection  as  either  too  wide  or  too 
narrow. 

As  regards  the  inclusion  of  agriculture,  the  court  is  un- 
able to  find  in  Part  XIII,  read  as  a  whole,  any  real  am- 
biguity. The  court  has  no  doubt  that  agricultural  labor  is 
included  in  it.  If  there  were  any  ambiguity,  the  court 
might,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  true  meaning,  con- 
sider the  action  which  has  been  taken  under  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  was  signed  in  June,  1919,  and  it  was  not  until  October, 
1921,  that  any  of  the  contracting  parties  raised  the  question 
whether  agricultural  labor  fell  within  the  competence  of  the 
international  labor  organization.  During  the  intervening 
period  the  subject  of  agriculture  had  repeatedly  been  dis- 
cussed and  had  been  dealt  with  in  one  form  and  another. 
All  this  might  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  in- 
clusion of  agriculture  if  there  were  any  ambiguity. 

Every  argument  used  for  the  exclusion  of  agriculture 
might  with  equal  force  be  used  for  the  exclusion  of  naviga- 
tion and  fisheries.  As  has  been  pointed  out  already  in  this 
opinion,  the  second  session  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  seamen,  and  in  that 
session  a  recommendation  was  also  made  ou  June  30,  1920, 
for  the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  the  fishing  industry. 
It  was  never  even  suggested  that  either  of  these  great 
industries  was  not  within  the  competence  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization. 

Much  prominence  was  given  in  the  written  and  oral  argu- 
ments to  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Labor  Legislation,  by  which  Part  XIII  of  the  treaty 
was  formulated  and  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
Questions  were  raised  by  counsel  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  a  written  memorandum  filed  with  the 
court  after  the  close  of  the  oral  hearings,  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility  of  this  kind  of  evidence  in  the  present  instance,  the 
contention  being,  in  substance,  that,  as  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  clearly  excluded  the  claim  of  competence,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  consideration  of  extrinsic  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  that  powers  who  took  no  part  in  the  prepara- 
tory work  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty  as  it  stood, 
and  did  so  accede.  The  court  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  discuss  these  contentions,  as  it  has  already,  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  itself,  reached  the  conclusion  that  agri- 
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cultural  labor  is  within  the  competence  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
preparatory  work  to  disturb  this  conclusion. 

For  these  reasons  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  compe- 
tence of  the  International  Labor  Organization  does  extend 
to  international  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  of  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture,  and  therefore  answers  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  referred  to  it. 

Done  in  English  and  French,  the  English  text  being  au- 
thoritative, at  the  Peace  Palace,  The  Hague,  this  twelfth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two,  in 
two  copies,  one  of  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  archives  of 
the  court  and  the  other  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 


[L.S.] 


President. 


Registrar. 


M.  Beichmann,  Deputy  Judge,  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  court  concerning  the  present  opinion,  but  was  compelled  to 
leave  for  Norway  before  the  terms  of  the  opinion  were  finally 
settled. 

M.  Weiss,  Vice-President  of  the  court,  and  M.  Negulesco,  Deputy 
Judge,  availing  themselves  of  the  right  accorded  them  under  Article 
71  of  the  Rules  of  Court,  declare  that  they  are  unable  to  concur 
in  the  opinion  given  by  the  court. 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  CONGRESS 

July  25-29,  1922 

NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  International  Peace  Congress, 
held  in  London,  July  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  attended  by 
about  500  delegates,  was  opened  in  the  Mansion  House 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Min- 
ister for  Education,  brought  a  message  from  the  King 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  pac- 
ifists in  the  cause  of  universal  peace  will  meet  with  all 
success.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  sent 
his  regrets  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  urgent  pressure 
of  business  from  being  present.  Mr.  Fisher  addressed 
the  Congress.  He  stated  that  the  chief  aim  of  British 
policy  had  been  for  centuries  and  would  be,  he  hoped,  for 
many  centuries  to  come  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace.  "Great  Britain  has  everything  to  lose  and 
it  has  nothing  to  gain  from  war."  He  pointed  out  that 
Britain,  having  created  a  military  instrument  compar- 
able in  size  and  equal  in  every  point  of  technical  equip- 
ment and  proficiency  to  the  most  formidable  army  of 
the  continent,  then  "deliberately  broke  that  instrument 
to  pieces  when  its  object  had  been  accomplished  and  re- 
verted to  the  old  civilian  traditions  of  our  race."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  when  the  course  of  British  diplo- 
macy during  the  momentous  years  succeeding  the  war 
comes  to  be  examined  by  the  impartial  eye  of  history,  he 
thought  it  would  be  found  that  British  influence  had 
been  consistently  employed  on  the  side  of  moderation. 
It  was  not  in  the  interests  of  civilization  that  the  world 
should  be  divided  into  two  camps.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  British  Government,  he  stated,  that  Germany  should 


apply  for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  this  year. 
The  continent  of  Europe  now  realizes  that  a  modern 
war  upon  a  great  scale  brings  famine,  pestilence,  and 
revolution;  that  it  involves  grinding  taxations  for  vic- 
tors and  vanquished  alike;  that  it  leads  to  dislocation 
of  trade,  to  serious  unemployment,  to  widespread  social 
distress.  It  produces  a  perceptible  decline  in  the  stand- 
ard of  human  behavior,  offsetting  the  moral  sublimity 
exhibited  during  the  crucial  period  of  sacrifice.  The 
populations  of  the  world  are  sick  of  war.  They  have 
lost  their  illusions  concerning  it.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  none  of  us  could  afford  to  embark  upon  serious 
preparations  for  a  new  conflict.  There  is  no  more  pow- 
erful missionary  for  peace  than  the  tax-collector.  We 
have  reached  a  breathing  space.  We  have  peace,  but  it 
is  a  peace  of  lassitude  rather  than  a  peace  of  repentance. 
The  world  is  in  a  state  of  restless  and  short-tempered 
exhaustion.  Physical  disarmament  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished,  but  how  far  have  we  advanced 
along  the  path  of  moral  disarmament  ?  Not  many  miles. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  all  over  Europe  and  in 
the  East  as  well,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some  real 
progress  were  made  along  the  path  of  international 
good-will. 

Other  points  advanced  by  Mr.  Fisher  might  be  briefly 
summarized :  The  greatest  of  all  present  dangers  is  the 
spirit  of  fanatical  nationalism.  It  is  present  in  Ireland, 
in  Anatolia,  in  Egypt;  it  is  a  growing  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Asia.  We  must  compose  these  fanatical  and 
extreme  forms  of  political  creed  by  temperate  and  mod- 
erate opinion.  Another  problem  which  may  well  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Conference  is  the  widespread 
increase  of  scientific  interest  in  the  latest  developments 
of  the  art  of  war.  If  war  has  become  more  terrible,  it 
has  also  gained  in  intellectual  fascination.  To  posterity 
the  attraction  of  those  awful  regions  of  science  which 
are  consecrated  to  the  manufacture  of  torture  and  death 
would  become  very  great. 

Great  armaments  lead  to  war.  We  have  before  us  an 
opportunity  which  may  never  recur  of  so  relieving  the 
world  of  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments  that  an- 
other war  on  a  large  scale  will  become,  at  least  for  a 
generation,  an  impossibility.  There  are  difficulties,  but 
difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome;  the  present  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  world  is  so  favorable  to  limitation 
of  armaments  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged. 

He  confessed  that  he  is  in  doubht  as  to  how  far  meas- 
ures devised  to  make  war  less  horrible  are  calculated  to 
make  it  less  probable.  Poison  gas  is  a  hateful  innova- 
tion. He  would  gladly  see  it  superseded.  But  the 
elimination  of  chemical  warfare  would  probably  not 
affect  the  course  of  public  policy.  He  wished  that  the 
submarine  might  be  abandoned  by  public  consent.  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  civilized  nations  should  pro- 
scribe the  revolver. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  newspapers  covering  this 
address  seemed  to  consider  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  Mr.  Fisher's  address  was  his  suggestion  that 
the  revolver  be  done  away  with. 

Speakers  following  Mr.  Fisher  were:  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Monsignore  Grosch,  Eev.  G.  Nightingale,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nonconformist  churches,  a  rabbi,  and  Sen- 
ator La  Fontaine  of  Belgium. 

Senator  La  Fontaine  accused  the  leading  men  of  Eu- 
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rope  with  lacking  a  vision  of  the  future,  no  one  of  whom 
seems  to  know  where  the  great  road  of  progress  lies.  If 
he  does,  he  lacks  the  courage  to  follow  it.  Senator  La 
Fontaine's  view  of  reparations  is  that  this  is  not  a  Ger- 
man debt  alone,  but  that  of  the  whole  world.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  whole  world  should  make  sacrifices  to 
restore  the  ruined  countries.  He  alluded  to  the  enor- 
mous financial  burdens  weighing  upon  his  own  country, 
and  to  the  fact  that  both  Prance  and  Belgium,  the  great- 
est sufferers  from  the  war,  are  obliged  to  maintain  far 
greater  armies  than  before  the  war  in  order  to  live  in 
security.  He  advocated  universal  free  trade  and  inter- 
national armies  and  navies  to  preserve  the  world's  peace. 

The  main  work  of  the  Conference  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  each  presided  over  by  a  commission.  The 
commissions  were:  (1)  On  the  economic  restoration  of 
Europe;  (2)  on  the  League  of  Nations;  (3)  on  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  affairs  through  parliaments;  (4)  on 
actualities.  These  four  commissions  examined  the  vari- 
ous proposals  laid  before  them  by  the  peace  societies  and 
brought  their  recommendations  before  the  Conference 
in  four  plenary  meetings,  which  were  held  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  plenary  meeting  on  the  28th,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  spoke.  He  urged  that  the  main  task  of  the  pac- 
ifists ought  to  be  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  is  not  yet  adequate  to  deal  with  all 
the  important  questions  of  the  day,  and  to  act  as  sub- 
stitute for  the  deficient  governments. 

Speaking  of  Germany,  he  said  that  there  is  no  act 
which  the  German  State  could  take  which  would  be 
more  indicative  of  its  will  to  peace  than  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  activity  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
interest  of  disarmament  has  been  very  effective;  that 
real  steps  have  been  taken  toward  a  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem.  He  did  grant,  however,  that  a  real 
solution  of  the  armament  question  will  not  be  reached 
until  the  League  of  Nations  has  convinced  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  it  is  safe  to  disarm. 

The  festivities  of  the  Congress  were  limited.  There 
was,  however,  a  reception  and  garden  party  offered  to 
the  members  of  the  Congress  by  Sir  Arthur  Crosfield, 
B.  K.  T.,  and  Lady  Crosfield,  in  their  attractive  resi- 
dence. There  was  also  a  5  o'clock  tea  at  Central  Hall, 
where  Lord  and  Lady  Parmour  received  their  guests 
Thursday,  July  27.  A  number  of  special  luncheons  and 
receptions  were  arranged  for  various  groups.  Wednes- 
day, July  26,  at  1  o'clock,  Dean  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's  ad- 
dressed the  Congress  at  the  cathedral.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean,  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  was  able  to 
print  the  Dean's  address  in  the  August  number.  Sat- 
urday, the  29th,  witnessed  peace  manifestations  in  the 
afternoon  at  Hyde  Park. 

The  American  Peace  Society  was  represented  by 
Messrs.  Theodore  Stanfield,  Baron  Sergius  Korff,  and 
the  Secretary. 

The  resolutions  drafted  by  the  four  commissions 
formed  the  basis  of  discussions  in  the  plenary  sessions. 
Some  were  slightly  amended,  but  most  of  them  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  follow : 


Resolutions 

FIRST   COMMISSION:   "THE   ECONOMIC   RESTORA- 
TION OF  EUROPE" 
CHAIRMAN,  SIB  GEORGE  PAISH 
The  Economic  Restoration  of  Europe 

The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  will  be  impossible 
until  the  nations  are  prepared  to  apply  the  principle  of 
right  which  they  acclaimed  during  the  war  to  the  solution 
of  international  problems. 

The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  will  be  impossible 
until  the  economic  unity  of  the  world  is  recognized  in  action 
by  peoples,  parliaments,  and  statesmen. 

The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  will  be  impossible 
until  political  action  is  no  longer  opposed  to  both  moral  and 
economic  law. 

The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  will  continue  to  be 
impossible  until  the  peace  treaties  are  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  fourteen  points  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice,  and  until  the 
principle  of  right  is  applied  impartially  to  the  victors  as 
well  as  to  the  vanquished. 

The  economic  restoration  of  Europe  demands  the  follow- 
ing measures : 

(1)  Reduction  of  the  reparation  payments  to  a  sum  which 
will  repair  the  material  damage  of  the  war,  and  which  the 
German  people  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay  willingly. 

(2)  Withdrawal  of  the  armies   of  occupation  from   the 
Rhine  and  the  stoppage  of  the  heavy  expenses  for   their 
maintenance. 

(3)  Restoration  of  the  Saar  Valley  to  Germany  as  soon 
as  the  mines  of  France  are  restored. 

(4)  Abolition  of  all  measures  of  restriction  upon  inter- 
national trade. 

(5)  Mutual  cancellation  of  interallied  debts. 

(6)  Abolition    of   armaments    by    general    agreement,    in 
order  to  bring  conviction  that  peace  will  not  again  be  broken 
and  to  avert  national  bankruptcy. 

(7)  Completion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  order  that 
international  questions  may  be  decided  in  an  atmosphere  of 
good-will  and  of  impartiality  and  that  common  action  may 
be  taken  for  the  common  good. 

(8)  Creation  of  an  international  loan  to  enable  the  work 
of  restoring  Europe  to  be  completed  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

(9)  Revision  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  all  the  peace 
treaties  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  and 
with  the  fourteen  points  defined  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

(10)  Recognition  by  other  nations  of  the  right  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way  on  the 
one  hand,  and  recognition  by  the  Russian  people  of  their 
pre-war  obligations. 

(11)  The  grant  of  sufficient  financial  assistance  to  the 
Russian  people  to  enable  them  to  repair  the  injury   they 
have  suffered  from  the  war  and  from  all  that  has  happened 
since  the  war. 

Resolutions 

SECOND  COMMISSION:  "THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS" 

CHAIRMAN,  SENATOR  H.  LA  FONTAINE 

Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations 

1.  Considering  that  it  is  advisable  to  give  to  the  preamble 
of  the  Covenant  a  further  development,  which  will  deter- 
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mine  in  a  more  definite  way  the  rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions; confirming  the  declaration  drawn  up  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  International  Union  of  Peace  Societies 
forwarded  to  the  Peace  Conference,  the  Twenty-second  In- 
ternational Peace  Congress  considers  that  war  should  be 
solemnly  prescribed — that  is  to  say,  the  recourse  by  any 
power  whatever  to  the  use  of  force;  invites  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  at  its  forthcoming  session,  to  modify 
the  second  paragraph  of  the~  preamble  of  the  Covenant  of 
Nations  in  the  following  manner : 

There  must  be  no  more  war,  and  it  is  a  crime  to  have  any 
recourse  to  force  which  is  not  ordered  and  controlled  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

2.  Considering  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  said  pre- 
amble only  refers  to  the  co-operation  between  nations   as 
desirable,  without  indicating  how  it  should  be  realized,  the 
International  Peace  Congress  invites  the  Assembly  of  the 
Society  of  Nations  to  add  to  the  aforesaid  preamble  the 
following  declaration:  "To  consider  that  it  is  an  important 
duty  for  all  nations  to  collaborate  in  all  branches  of  human 
activity  in  order  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  and  to  thus  secure  the  general  welfare  of 
humanity." 

3.  Instead  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  I,  read :  "All 
sovereign  States  have  the  right  to  be  members  of  the  .League 
of  Nations." 

4.  Add  to  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  III  the  following 
words:  "These  will  be  appointed  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
most  democratic  method." 

5.  It  is  advisable  that  a  representative  body  should  be 
added  to  the  Assembly  of  Delegates. 

6.  Add  the  following  words  to  paragraph  4  of  Article  IV : 
"The  Council  presents  a  report  each  year  to  the  Assembly 
showing  what  has  been  done." 

7.  Modify  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "If  there  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  a  two-third  ma- 
jority will  be  sufficient,  provided  that  the  members  who  are 
in  the  majority  represent  half  the  total  population  of  the 
States  included  in  the  League." 

8.  The  International  Peace  Congress  considers  that  it  is 
advisable  to  agree  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXVI  of 
the  original  scheme  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice — 
that  is  to  say,  that  each  State  may  compel  a  State  to  go  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice  when  an  agreement 
has  not  been  come  to  between  the  States  to  fulfil  the  sen- 
tence given  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  or  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Council. 

9.  That  this  Congress,  regarding  the  inclusion  of  the  Ger- 
man Republic  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world,  notes  with  satisfaction  the  statement 
made  by  the  Right  Honorable  H.  L.  Fisher,  on  behalf  of 
His   Majesty's  Government,  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Congress,  that  the  British  Government  is  desirous  that  Ger- 
many should  apply  for  admission  this  year,  and  expresses 
the  earnest  hope  that  a  successful  application  will  be  made 
at  the  next  Assembly,  so  that  Germany  may  take  her  proper 
place  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  one  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  League. 

10.  The  International  Peace  Congress  has  heard  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that,  in  accordance  with  Articles  XXIII 
and  XXIV  of  the  Covenant,  a  Commission  has  been  formed 
in  order  to  develop  intellectual  labor.     It  trusts  that  the 
different  institutions  of   an   international   character  which 


are  studying  this  same  problem  will  be  enabled  to  co-ordi- 
nate their  efforts  with  the  aid  of  the  new  technical  organiza- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Resolutions 

THIRD  COMMISSION:  "THE  CONTROL  OF  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  THROUGH  PARLIAMENTS" 

CHAIRMAN,  MBS.  SWANWICK 

Resolution  on  Democratic  Control  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(Report  of  M.  le  Foyer) 

In  view  of  the  disasters  to  which  the  methods  of  secret 
diplomacy  have  led;  the  alliances,  the  objects,  conditions, 
and  scope  of  which  are  not  officially  published ;  the  treaties 
concluded  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  parliaments 
and  public  opinion,  .  .  .  and  recalling  the  fundamental 
principle  of  modern  public  right,  that  sovereignty  rests  on 
the  people,  the  Congress  declares : 

That  every  nation  shall  direct  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
policy  as  of  its  domestic  affairs,  and  that  the  right  of  a 
people  to  decide  its  own  destiny  is  all  the  greater  when  it 
is  confronted  with  grave  conditions  in  which  its  vital  inter- 
ests, its  future,  and  even  its  life  may  be  at  stake. 

Therefore  the  Congress  holds  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
all  States  should  be  democratic — that  is  to  say,  that  it 
should  not  be  secret,  but  public,  and  should  rest  upon  the 
principle  of  free  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  also  upon  the 
collaboration  of  expert  officials,  disinterested  specialists, 
and  public  opinion. 

The  government  shall  at  no  time  refuse  or  delay  furnish- 
ing parliament  with  information  and  documents  concerning 
its  foreign  policy;  treaties,  whether  of  alliance  or  of  peace, 
or  other,  shall  not  become  applicable  until  they  have  re- 
ceived the  express  ratification  of  parliament,  after  open 
discussion,  or  of  the  people  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

In  case  of  external  difficulties  imperiling  peace,  parlia- 
ment shall  be  immediately  convoked  at  the  request  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles,  Congress  demands 
a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  diplomatic  service  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  recruited;  invites  parliaments  to 
realize  fully  their  responsibilities  and  readjust  their  parlia- 
mentary machinery  so  as  to  bring  about  the  democratiza- 
tion of  the  diplomatic  service  by  the  admission  of  all  classes 
and  both  sexes.  Finally,  it  urges  that  public  opinion  should 
be  vigilant,  and  should  demand  the  publication  of  honest 
news  by  the  press. 

The  Congress  recommends  that  the  nations  call  an  inter- 
national conference  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  changes 
necessary  in  the  present  practices  and  principles  that  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  to  secure  their  control  by 
the  people  and  parliaments. 

Addendum 

The  Congress  considers  as  a  considerable  progress  the  fact 
that  all  international  treaties  must  be  registered  and  made 
public  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

FOURTH  COMMISSION:  "ACTUALITIES" 
CHAIRMAN,  MADAME  SWANWICK 

Rights  of  Minorities 

Believing  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  minorities  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  conditions  for  the  reconciliation  of 
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peoples  and  the  consolidation  of  peace ;  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  certain  States  have,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  minorities,  concluded  a  series  of 
special  treaties,  which  have  been  placed  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  this  Congress  expresses  the  wish 
that,  in  order  to  make  that  guarantee  more  effective,  the 
League  of  Nations  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  to  minorities  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of 
direct  appeal  to  some  international  tribunal  when  they  claim 
that  they  are  suffering  under  serious  disabilities  for  which 
they  cannot  obtain  redress.  The  Congress  suggests  that  the 
League  of  Nations  should  appoint  a  permanent  commission 
to  deal  with  such  questions. 

That  the  Council  of  the  Berne  Bureau  be  asked  to  put  on 
the  agenda  for  the  next  International  Peace  Congress  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  white  and  colored  races. 

The  Congress,  having  considered  the  precarious  situation 
of  the  Macedonian  refugees  in  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Rumania, 
and  Turkey,  asks  for  guarantees  that  these  unhappy  people 
may  be  returned  to  their  homes  under  the  protection  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Disarmament 

1.  This  Congress  declares  its  belief  in  the  policy  of  com- 
plete disarmament  by  land,  sea,  and  air  as  an  indispensable 
guarantee  of  world  peace,   and  pledges  itself  to  advocate 
this  policy  in  every  country  represented. 

2.  The  Congress  maintains  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
as  follows:    (1)   The  establishment  of  a  real  and  complete 
peace  by  ending  the  war  in  the  East;   (2)   the  inclusion  of 
Russia  in  the  comity  of  peoples;   (3)   the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  aims  and  ideals  formulated  by  the  Congress ; 
(4)  by  assuring  the  integrity  of  all  disarmed  States  against 
enemy  aggression  by  a  united  guarantee  of  all  nations. 

The  Congress  welcomes  with  enthusiasm  the  endeavors  of 
the  Washington  Conference  and  sees  in  it  the  first  really 
serious  and  important  step  toward  universal  disarmament. 

The  Congress  is  convinced  that,  continuing  the  endeavors 
of  the  Washington  Conference,  absolute  disarmament  can 
only  be  reached  by  including  all  nations  and  by  bringing 
disarmament  within  the  scope  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

3.  The    Congress    congratulates    President    Harding,    Mr. 
Hughes,  and  the  American  people  on  their  splendid  initia- 
tive in  calling  the  Conference  of  Washington.    The  Congress 
hopes  that  this  historic  event  may  be  but  the  first  step  on 
the  road  which  will  lead  to  the  abolishment  of  the  menace 
and  danger  which  the  existence  of  national  armies  consti- 
tutes. 

4.  The  Congress  invites  the  League  of  Nations  to  place  on 
its  program  the  subject  of  the  universal  suppression  of  oblig- 
atory military  service,  constituting  as  it  does  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  besides  being  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
budgets  of  States. 

Self-determination  of  Peoples 

The  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples  should  be  defi- 
nitely stated  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
should  be  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  right  to 
unite  as  well  as  to  separate,  after  a  plebiscite  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  view  of  representations  made  by  delegates  from  Egypt, 
south  Galicia,  Macedonia,  and  Montenegro,  this  Congress 
expresses  an  earnest  desire  that  the  principle  of  self-deter- 


mination may  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
regard  to  countries  whose  political  status  is  at  present  unde- 
termined or  contested. 

Further,  this  Congress  wishes  to  place  on  record  its  belief 
that  recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  though  a 
necessary  step  toward  a  peaceful  world  settlement,  will  not 
of  itself  bring  peace  unless  the  enfranchised  peoples  adopt  u 
policy  of  free  and  friendly  association  with  their  neighbors ; 
and  the  Congress  therefore  calls  on  pacifists,  everywhere 
and  always,  to  link  these  two  ideals  together  in  their  work 
and  propaganda. 


THE  QUAKERS'  CALL  TO  THE 
CHURCHES 

From  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  has  gone  out  "To  the  churches  of  Christ  in 
all  countries"  a  fervent  appeal  for  outright  pacifism,  an 
appeal  to  "Christendom  for  a  warless  world." 

Addressing  in  eloquent  terms  "the  fellow-Christians  and 
sister  churches  in  all  lands"  and  speaking  of  themselves  as 
a  small  fraction  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Quakers'  ap- 
peal includes  these  passages : 

Christianity  seems  to  us  to  face  a  grave  crisis  and  a  divine 
duty.  In  this  aftermath  of  history's  most  terrible  war,  we 
see  two  paths  before  us.  One  leads  inevitably  to  another 
war  by  renewed  preparedness  of  the  most  efficient  military, 
economic,  educational,  and  religious  means  of  waging  it. 
The  other  begins  with  a  complete  rejection  of  war,  and  of 
all  preparations  for  it,  for  any  purpose  and  against  any 
people ;  it  demands  definite  organization  for  peace. 

These  two  paths  lie  in  opposite  directions ;  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly follow  them  both.  There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  on 
which  of  them  are  found  the  footprints  and  the  sign-posts 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Christ  would  not  send  His  dis- 
ciples where  He  Himself  does  not  lead.  "Follow  me"  has 
been  forever  His  watchword.  Shall  not,  then,  the  Christian 
Church  follow  its  Leader  with  perfect  loyalty  along  this 
path? 

Such  loyalty  to  Christ  is  consistent  with  loyalty  to  one's 
native  land.  The  higher  loyalty  includes  the  lower,  and 
gives  to  it  all  its  best  and  brightest  substance.  The  Chris- 
tian's love  of  country  finds  its  source,  its  inspiration,  and 
its  direction  in  his  love  of  God  and  his  fellow-men.  Christ 
taught  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man ; 
His  church  transcends  all  divisions  of  nationality,  all  prej- 
udices and  hatreds  of  nation  for  nation  and  of  class  for 
class.  It  must  rise  to  the  height  of  its  divinely  given  mis- 
sion. It  must  not  depend  on  the  leadership  of  generals  or 
admirals,  or  financiers,  nor  await  the  changing  policies  of 
statecraft.  In  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  it  must 
keep  its  eye  single  to  God's  commands,  and  must  draw  con- 
stantly its  Founder's  immortal  and  stupendous  contrast  be- 
tween that  which  is  Caesar's  and  that  which  is  God's. 

As  Christians,  we  are  striving  for  "a  warless  world."  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  re- 
fusal to'  participate  in  war,  simply  and  sufficiently  because 
war  is  by  its  very  nature  at  variance  with  the  message,  the 
spirit,  and  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  unite  in 
supporting  treaties  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments,  international  courts  of 
justice,  a  league  or  association  of  nations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  This  is  well;  it  is  a  great  achievement  for 
statesmen  to  accomplish  these  things ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  Christian  Church. 

A  principle  is  greater  than  any  or  all  of  its  applications. 
The  fundamental  peace  principle  of  Christianity  demands 
the  utter  rejection  of  war.  unequivocally  and  without  com- 
promise. With  this  principle  in  its  charter,  the  Christian 
Church  can  always  utter  a  clear  and  unmistakable  verdict 
on  any  specific  measure  of  statesmanship  that  is  proposed ; 
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it  will  not  be  misled  or  coerced,  by  argument  or  by  force, 
into  participating  in  any 'kind  or  degree  of  preparation  for 
war.  or  into  lending  the  sanction  of  Christianity  to  the  wag- 
ing of  any  war  whatsoever. 


THE  BONUS  STILL  ON   DECK 

Every  sign  known  to  the  politicians  points  to  a  bitter 
fight  in  the  next  Congress  for  the  passage  of  a  soldiers' 
bonus  bill,  and  the  opinion  of  many  in  a  position  to  gauge 
the  next  Congress  is  that  it  will  have  sufficient  bonus  sup- 
porters to  pass  a  bill  over  President  Harding's  veto. 

An  effort  may  l>e  made  to  put  a  bonus  bill  through  the 
last  session  of  this  Congress,  which  will  meet  in  December. 
Chairman  Fordney,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is 
reported  to  plan  the  introduction  of  a  bonus  bill  with  a  tax 
on  light  wines  and  beer  to  provide  the  revenue  which 
President  Harding  insists  must  be  raised  if  a  bonus  bill  is 
to  have  his  approval.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  bill 
will  lie  put  through  the  short  session.  Other  measures,  like 
the  appropriation  bills  and  the  ship  subsidy,  will  consume 
nearly  all  the  time,  and  the  opponents  in  the  Senate  of  a 
bonus  could  easily  filibuster  it  to  death.  Besides,  many  of 
the  old  bonus  men  will  leave  Congress  on  March  4  and  will 
not  be  disposed  to  battle  desperately. 

FIGHT  IN   NEXT  CONGRESS 

The  bonus  men's  fight,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to 
break  in  full  force  iu  the  next  Congress,  with  a  bitter  pur- 
pose manifest  to  wipe  out  the  defeat  sustained  when  Presi- 
dent Harding's  veto  of  the  last  bonus  bill  was  made  effective 
in  the  Senate  on  September  20.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
was  against  the  veto  (there  was  a  5  to  1  majority  against  it 
iu  the  House),  but  the  President's  supporters  were  able  to 
prevent  the  bonus  men  getting  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  override  the  veto. 

It  happens  that  in  the  many  months  iu  which  this  bill 
was  under  discussion  there  never  appeared  as  strong  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it  as  on  the  day  it  died  in  the  Senate. 
President  Harding,  in  his  veto  message  to  the  House,  cov- 
ered the  ground  of  administrative  objection  in  a  way  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Aud 
then,  in  the  white  heat  of  the  last  passionate  clash  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents,  two  Democratic  Senators. 
James  A.  Reed,  of  Missouri,  and  John  Sharp  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  crossed  swords  in  a  debate  worthy  of  their  own 
high  talents  and  of  the  Senate. 

Because  the  occasion  had  a  certain  historic  value  and  be- 
cause champions  of  the  bonus  promise  introduction  of  the 
old  bill  or  a  similar  one  when  Congress  reconvenes,  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  I'KACK  prints  below  the  veto  message  of  the 
President,  and  the  salient  parts  of  the  speeches  of  Senator 
Reed,  for  the  bonus,  and  Senator  Williams,  against  it. 

The  President's  message  follows  : 

To  the  HOII.IC  of  Repri'm-ntntivct: 

Herewith  is  returned,  without  approval,  H.  R.  10874.  a 
liill  "to  provide  adjusted  compensation  for  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War,  and  for  other  purposes" 

With  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  bill  to  give  expression  of 
a  nation's  gratitude  to  those  who  served  in  its  defense  in 
the  World  War.  I  am  in  accord,  but  to  its  provisions  I  do 
not  subscribe.  The  United  States  never  will  cease  to  be 
grateful :  it  cannot  and  never  will  cease  giving  expression 
to  that  gratitude. 

In  legislating  for  what  is  called  adjusted  compensation 
Congress  fails,  first  of  all.  to  provide  the  revenue  from  which 


the  bestowal  is  to  be  paid.  Moreover,  it  establishes  the  very 
dangerous  precedent  of  creating  a  Treasury  covenant  to  pay 
which  puts  a  burden  variously  estimated  between  four  and 
five  billions  upon  the  American  people,  not  to  discharge  an 
obligation  which  the  government  always  must  pay,  but  to 
bestow  a  bonus  which  the  soldiers  themselves  while  serving 
in  the  World  War  did  not  expect. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  nation  has  certain  very 
binding  obligations  to  those  of  its  defenders  who  made  real 
sacrifices  in  the  World  War.  and  who  left  the  armies  in- 
jured, disabled,  or  diseased  so  that  they  could  not  resume 
their  places  in  the  normal  activities  of  life.  These  obliga- 
tions are  being  gladly  and  generously  met.  Perhaps  there 
are  here  and  there  inefficiencies  and  injustices,  and  some 
distressing  instances  of  neglect,  but  they  are  all  uninten- 
tional and  every  energy  is  being  directed  to  their  earliest 
possible  correction.  In  meeting  this  obligation  there  is  no 
complaint  about  the  heavy  cost.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  are  expending  $510,000,000  on  hospitalization  and  care 
of  sick  and  wounded,  on  compensation  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  the  disabled,  and  for  insurance.  The  figures  do  not 
include  the  more  than  $35.000,000  in  process  of  expenditure 
on  hospital  construction.  The  estimates  for  the  year  to  fol- 
low are  approximately  $470,000,000,  and  the  figures  may 
need  to  be  made  larger.  Though  the  peak  in  hospitalization 
may  have  passed,  there  is  a  growth  in  domicilization  and 
the  discharge  in  full  of  our  obligations  to  the  diseased,  dis- 
abled, or  dependent  who  have  a  right  to  the  government's 
care,  with  insurance  liability  added,  will  probably  reach  a 
total  sum  in  excess  of  $25.000,000.000. 

More  than  99,000  veterans  are  now  enrolled  in  some  of  the 
445  different  courses  in  vocational  training.  Fifty-four 
thousand  of  them  are  in  schools  or  colleges,  more  than  38.000 
are  in  industrial  establishments,  and  a  few  more  than  6,000 
are  being  trained  in  schools  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Approximately  19.000  have  completed  their  courses  and 
have  employment  in  all  cases  where  they  desire  it.  and 
53.000  have  deferred  for  the  present  time  their  acceptance 
of  training.  The  number  eligible  under  the  law  may  reach 
close  to  400,000,  and  facilities  will  continue  to  be  afforded, 
unmindful  of  the  necessary  cost,  until  everv  obligation  is 
fulfilled. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  patients  have  been 
hospitalized,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  discharged, 
and  25.678  patients  are  in  our  hospitals  today. 

Four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  awards  of  compensa- 
tion have  been  made  on  account  of  death  or  disability  and 
$480.000.000  have  been  paid  to  disabled  men  or  their  depend- 
ent relatives.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dis- 
abled ex-service  men  are  now  receiving  compensation  along 
with  medical  or  hospital  care  where  needed,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  checks  go  out  monthly  in  distributing  the  $8,- 
000.000  payment  on  indisputable  obligations. 

"  I  recite  the  figures  to  remind  the  Congress  how  generously 
and  how  properly  it  has  opened  the  Treasury  doors  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  of  the  nation  to  those  to  whom  it  in- 
disputably owes  compensation  and  care.  Though  undying 
gratitude  is  the  meed  of  every  one  who  served,  it  is  not  to 
be  said  that  a  material  bestowal  is  an  obligation  to  those 
who  emerged  from  the  great  conflict  not  only  unharmed,  but 
physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  richer  for  the  great  ex- 
perience. If  an  obligation  were  to  be  admitted,  it  would  be 
to  charge  the  adjusted  compensation  bill  with  inadequacy 
and  stinginess  wholly  unbecoming  our  Republic.  Such  a 
bestowal,  to  be  worth  while,  must  be  generous  and  without 
apology.  Clearly  the  bill  returned  herewith  takes  cogniz- 
ance of  the  inability  of  the  government  wisely  to  bestow. 
and  says,  in  substance.  "We  do  not  have  the  cash :  we  do 
not  believe  in  a  tax  levy  to  meet  the  situation,  but  here  is 
our  note :  you  may  have  our  credit  for  half  its  worth."  This 
is  not  compensation,  but  rather  a  pledge  by  the  Congress, 
while  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  is  left  to  pro- 
vide for  payments  falling  due  in  ever-increasing  amounts. 

When  the  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  I  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  any  grant  of  bonus  ought  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  paying  it  and  I  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  plan  other  than  that  of  a  general  sales  tax.  Such  a 
plan  was  unacceptable  to  the  Congress,  and  the  bill  has  been 
enacted  without  even  a  suggested  means  of  meeting  the  cost. 
Indeed,  the  cost  is  not  definitely  known,  either  for  the  im- 
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mediate  future  or  in  the  ultimate  settlement.  The  Treasury 
estimates,  based  on  what  seems  the  most  likely  exercise  of 
the  options,  figures  the  direct  cost  at  approximately  $145,- 
000,000  for  1923,  $225,000,000  for  1924,  $114,000,000  for  1925, 
$312,000,000  for  1926,  making  a  total  of  $795,000,000  for  the 
first  four  years  of  its  operation  and  a  total  cost  in  excess 
of  $4,000,000,000.  No  estimate  of  the  large  indirect  cost  ever 
has  been  made.  The  certificate  plan  sets  up  no  reserve 
against  the  ultimate  liability.  The  plan  avoids  any  consid- 
erable direct  outlay  by  the  government  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  bill's  proposed  operations,  but  the  loans  on  the 
certificates  would  be  floated  on  the  credit  of  the  nation. 
This  is  borrowing  on  the  nation's  credit  just  as  truly  as 
though  the  loans  were  made  by  direct  government  borrow- 
ing, and  involves  a  dangerous  abuse  of  public  credit.  More- 
over, the  certificate  plan  of  payment  is  little  less  than  certi- 
fied inability  of  the  government  to  pay,  and  invites  a  prac- 
tice in  sacrificial  barter  which  I  cannot  sanction. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  public  credit  is  founded 
on  the  popular  belief  in  the  defensibility  of  public  expendi- 
ture as  well  as  the  government's  ability  to  pay.  Loans  come 
from  every  rank  in  life,  and  our  heavy  tax  burdens  reach, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  element  in  our  citizenship.  To 
add  one-sixth  of  the  total  sum  of  our  public  debt  for  a  dis- 
tribution among  less  than  5,000,000  out  of  110,000,000. 
whether  inspired  by  grateful  sentiment  or  political  expe- 
diency, would  undermine  the  confidence  on  which  our  credit 
is  builded  and  establish  the  precedent  of  distributing  public 
funds  whenever  the  proposal  and  the  numbers  affected  make 
it  seem  politically  appealing  to  do  so. 

Congress  clearly  appraised  the  danger  of  borrowing  di- 
rectly to  finance  a  bestowal  which  is  without  obligation,  and 
manifestly  recognized  the  financial  problems  with  which  the 
nation  is  confronted.  Our  maturing  promises  to  pay  within 
the  current  fiscal  year  amount  to  approximately  $4,000,000,- 
000,  most  of  which  will  have  to  be  refunded.  Within  the 
next  six  years  more  than  $10,000,000,000  of  debt  will  mature 
and  will  have  to  be  financed.  These  outstanding  and  ma- 
turing obligations  are  difficult  enough  to  meet  without  the 
complication  of  added  borrowings,  every  one  of  which 
threatens  higher  interest  and  delays  the  adjustment  to 
stable  government  financing  and  the  diminution  of  federal 
taxes  to  the  defensible  cost  of  government. 

It  is  sometimes  thoughtlessly  urged  that  it  is  a  simple 
thing  for  the  rich  Republic  to  add  four  billions  to  its  in- 
debtedness. This  impression  comes  from  the  readiness  of 
the  public  response  to  the  government's  appeal  for  funds 
amid  the  stress  of  war.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
war  everybody  was  ready  to  give  his  all.  Let  us  not  recall 
the  comparatively  few  exceptions.  Citizens  of  every  degree 
of  competence  loaned  and  sacrificed,  precisely  in  the  same 
spirit  that  our  armed  forces  went  out  for  service.  The  war 
spirit  impelled.  To  a  war  necessity  there  was  but  one  an- 
swer, but  a  peace  bestowal  on  the  ex-service  men,  as  though 
the  supreme  offering  could  be  paid  for  with  cash,  is  a  per- 
version of  public  funds,  a  reversal  of  the  policy  which  ex- 
alted patriotic  service  in  the  past,  and  suggests  that  future 
defense  is  to  be  inspired  by  compensation  rather  than  con- 
sciousness of  duty  to  flag  and  country. 

The  pressing  problem  of  the  government  is  that  of  dimin- 
ishing our  burdens  rather  than  adding  thereto.  It  is  the 
problem  of  the  world.  •  War  inflations  and  war  expenditures  • 
have  unbalanced  budgets  and  added  to  indebtedness  until 
the  whole  world  is  staggering  under  the  load.  We  have  been 
driving  in  every  direction  to  curtail  our  expenditures  and 
establish  economies  without  impairing  the  essentials  of  gov- 
ernmental activities.  It  has  been  a  difficult  and  unpopular 
task.  It  is  vastly  more  applauded  to  expend  than  to  deny. 
After  nearly  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  insistence  and  persua- 
sion, with  a  concerted  drive  to  reduce  government  expendi- 
ture in  every  quarter  possible,  it  would  wipe  out  everything 
thus  far  accomplished  to  add  now  this  proposed  burden,  and 
it  would  rend  the  commitment  to  economy  and  saving  so 
essential  to  our  future  welfare. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  government  are  too  little 
heeded  until  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  great  emergency. 
The  diminishing  income  of  the  government,  due  to  the  reced- 
ing tides  of  business  and  attending  incomes,  has  been  over- 
looked momentarily,  but  cannot  be  long  ignored.  The  latest 
budget  figures  for  the  current  fiscal  year  show  an  estimated 


deficit  of  more  than  $650,000,000  and  a  further  deficit  for 
the  year  succeeding,  even  after  counting  upon  all  interest 
collections  on  foreign  indebtedness  which  the  government  is 
likely  to  receive.  To  add  to  our  pledges  to  pay,  except  as 
necessity  compels,  must  seem  no  less  than  governmental 
folly.  Inevitably  it  means  increased  taxation,  which  Con- 
gress was  unwilling  to  levy  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  and 
will  turn  us  from  the  course  toward  economy  so  essential  to 
promote  the  activities  which  contribute  to  common  welfare. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  played  110 
self-seeking  part  in  the  World  War,  and  pursued  an  unselfish 
policy  after  the  cause  was  won.  We  demanded  no  repara- 
tions for  the  cost  involved,  no  payments  out  of  which  obli- 
gations to  our  soldiers  could  be  met.  I  have  not  magnified 
the  willing  outlay  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  we  have  a 
sacred  obligation.  It  is  essential  to  remember  that  a  more 
than  $4,000,000,000  pledge  to  the  able-bodied  ex-service  men 
now  will  not  diminish  the  later  obligation  which  will  have 
to  be  met  when  the  younger  veterans  of  today  shall  contrib- 
ute to  the  rolls  of  the  aged,  indigent,  and  dependent.  It  is 
as  inevitable  as  that  the  years  will  pass  that  pension  pro- 
vision for  World  War  veterans  will  be  made,  as  it  has  been 
made  for  those  who  served  in  previous  wars.  It  will  cost 
more  billions  than  I  venture  to  suggest.  There  will  be  justi- 
fication when  the  need  is  apparent,  and  a  rational  financial 
policy  today  is  necessary  to  make  the  nation  ready  for  the 
expenditure  which  is  certain  to  be  required  in  the  coming 
years.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  policy  is  in  accord  with 
the  established  practice  of  the  nation  and  puts  the  service 
men  of  the  World  War  on  the  same  plane  as  the  millions  of 
men  who  fought  the  previous  battles  of  the  Republic. 

I  confess  a  regret  that  I  must  sound  a  note  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  many  ex-service  men  who  have  the  impression 
that  it  is  as  simple  a  matter  for  the  government  to  bestow 
billions  in  peace  as  it  was  to  expend  billions  in  war.  I  re- 
gret to  stand  between  them  and  the  pitiably  small  compen- 
sation proposed.  I  dislike  to  be  out  of  accord  with  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  which  has  voted  the  bestowal.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is  that  this  bill  proposes  a  government  obligation 
of  more  than  four  billions  without  a  provision  of  funds  for 
the  extraordinary  expenditure,  which  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  must  finance  in  the  face  of  difficult  finan- 
cial problems,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  our  commitment 
to  effect  economies.  I  would  rather  appeal,  therefore,  to 
the  candid  reflections  of  Congress  and  the  country,  and  to 
the  ex-service  men  in  particular,  as  to  the  course  better 
suited  to  further  the  welfare  of  our  country.  These  ex- 
soldiers  who  served  so  gallantly  in  war,  and  who  are  to  he 
so  conspicuous  in  the  progress  of  the  Republic  in  the  half 
century  before  us,  must  know  that  nations  can  only  survive 
where  taxation  is  restrained  from  the  limits  of  oppression, 
where  the  public  Treasury  is  locked  against  class  legisla- 
tion, but  ever  open  to  public  necessity  and  prepared  to  meet 
all  essential  obligations.  Such  a  policy  makes  a  better 
country  for  which  to  fight,  or  to  have  fought,  and  affords  a 
surer  abiding  place  in  which  to  live  and  attain. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  September  19,  1922. 

The  debate  between  Senator  Reed  and  Senator  Williams, 
made  on  the  day  following  receipt  by  the  House  of  the  veto 
message,  was  started  by  Senator  Reed  in  the  following 
speech : 

Mr.  President,  I  dislike  very  much  to  criticize  any  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
under  his  direction,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  President's  very  remarkable  veto  of  the  bonus 
bill.  I  affirm  first  that  a  fair  reading  of  the  veto  message 
will  convince  any  man  that  it  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
administration  to  kill  every  bonus  bill  which  may  be  devised. 
As  we  read  through  the  document  and  encounter  the  various 
arguments,  verbal  subterfuges,  and  special  pleadings  the 
conviction  is  forced  home  that  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
veto,  namely,  that  there  is  no  provision  made  in  the  bill  for 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  bonus,  is,  after  all,  only  a 
plausible  excuse  back  of  which  there  is  no  merit,  and  that 
it  is  thrust  forward  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  real  in- 
tent of  the  administration,  which  is  to  deny  the  bonus  in 
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and  as  a  finality.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear  as  I 
proceed. 

I  call  attention  to  this  language,  that  the  bonus  "is  not  to 
discharge  an  obligation,  which  the  government  always  must 
pay.  but  to  bestow  a  bonus  which  the  soldiers  themselves 
while  serving  in  the  war  did  not  expect." 

A  little  later  the  same  instrument  declares: 

"Though  undying  gratitude  is  the  meed  of  every  one  who 
served,  it  is  not  to  be  said  that  material  bestowal  is  an  obli- 
gation to  those  who  emerged  from  the  great  conflict." 

And  a  moment  later  the  same  instrument  insists  that 
"those  who  emerged  from  the  great  conflict  came  out  not 
only  unharmed,  but  came  fortii  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually  richer  for  the  great  experience." 

And  then  follows  the  statement: 

"If  an  obligation  were  to  be  admitted,  it  would  be  to 
charge  the  adjusted  compensation  bill  with  inadequacy  and 
stinginess." 

N"W.  let  us  give  a  moment's  attention  to  that  language. 
First,  the  declaration  is  that  those  who  came  out  of  the  war 
were  benefited  by  the  war ;  in  other  words,  they  made  no 
sacritict's  to  be  recompensed.  That  is  the  plain  inference, 
and  accordingly  one  might  expect  a  special  tax  to  be  levied 
upon  those  young  men  to  compel  them  to  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment something  for  the  benefits  which  were  conferred  upon 
them  and  the  blessings  which  were  handed  to  them  when 
they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  go  out  and  be  shot  at  or 
be  poisoned  with  gas. 

All  through  the  document  runs  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
obligation,  that  there  is  no  duty  upon  Congress,  but  that 
what  we  arc  giving  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  gift,  and  a  gift  unjustifiable  and  unwar- 
ranted. If  that  is  true,  what  is  the  use  of  longer  spending 
our  time  discussing  the  question?  If  that  is  the  position 
taken  by  the  administration,  then  the  administration  is  tak- 
ing it  not  only  for  today,  not  because  the  bill  does  not  carry 
a  revenue  provision  in  it  out  of  which  to  compensate  the 
soldiers,  but  it  is  a  finality.  If  the  arguments  be  true,  the 
bonus  never  should  be  paid,  and  that  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration  is  right  when  it  states 
that  every  man  who  entered  the  war  and  came  out  without 
being  maimed  or  crippled  received  a  physical  development 
and  was  "mentally  and  spiritually  richer  for  the  great  ex- 
perience." then  war.  instead  of  being  a  curse  is.  after  all.  a 
blessing,  and  we  ought  to  take  the  figure  of  Justice  from 
above  the  Capitol  of  the  nation  and  put  up  a  brass  figure  of 
the  god  Mars.  What  say  the  boys  who  went  into  the  strug- 
gle V  Do  they  think  it  was  a  spiritual  and  physical  and 
mental  uplift  which  conferred  benefits  upon  all  the  millions 
and  offset  any  sacrifice  they  may  have  made,  and  therefore 
they  shall  be  paid  nothing  on  account  of  financial  loss? 

A  little  later  in  the  instrument  the  President  declares  that 
when  the  war  w:is  being  waged  all  classes  of  people  rallied 
tn  support  the  government.  That  is  true.  I  apprehend. 
then,  if  they  all  rallied  to  support  the  government  they  all 
got  the  same  spiritual  and  mental  uplift  that  the  soldier  did 
who  went  to  the  front.  Yet  when  we  are  presented  with 
this  proposition,  what  is  the  position  of  the  administration? 
The  proposition  is  that  the  soldier  who  went  to  the  front 
and  suffered  financial  loss  peculiar  to  his  having  gone  to 
the  front  and  springing  directly  from  his  having  been  taken 
away  from  his  home  and  his  business  shall  not  receive  any 
money  because  he  enjoyed  a  spiritual  and  mental  uplift. 
But  a  war  contractor,  whom  the  President  declares  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  people  of  the  country — for  he  in- 
cludes him  with  all  the  other  people — who  stayed  at  home 
to  make  great  profits  from  munitions  or  shoes  or  some  other 
article  and  enjoyed  a  consequent  mental  and  spiritual  up- 
lift, and  also  the  uplift  of  his  bank  account,  is  to  be  relieved 
from  any  obligation  of  dividing  any  part  of  his  profits  for 
the  purpose  of  recompensing  the  absolute  losses  which  the 
soldier  suffered. 

I  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  bill  provides  a  gift 
or  that  it  is  a  bonus.  The  idea  has  been  repudiated  through- 
out by  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber].  It  is  calcu- 
lated only  to  equalize  as  far  as  practicable  the  financial  loss 
the  soldier  sustained  through  going  into  the  war  with  what 
he  would  have  received  if  he  had  not  gone  into  the  war.  It 


is  not  Intended  to  be  a  gift.  It  is  based  upon  a  principle 
which  can  well  be  illustrated.  Two  men  are  working  at  the 
same  bench,  each  of  them  earning  $5  a  day.  One  of  them 
is  demanded  by  the  draft  and  sent  to  the  front,  where  he 
receives  nothing  except  his  mere  living,  for  that  is  all  he 
did  receive.  The  other  remained  at  home  and  found  his 
wages  doubled.  They  were  both  the  same  age;  they  were 
both  equally  liable  to  military  service;  but  one  of  them  was 
drawn  in  the  draft  and  the  other  was  not  Now,  in  a  slight 
measure  to  equalize  those  differences  this  bill  was  passed, 
and  upon  that  idea  the  whole  bill  is  bottomed  and  not  upon 
the  idea  of  a  gift  of  a  bonus. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  we  treated  the  contractor  in  com- 
parison with  the  soldier.  The  soldier  who  sustained  a  finan- 
cial loss,  according  to  the  President,  is  to  receive  nothing. 
But  the  contractor  who  made  contracts  during  the  World 
War  and  found  himself  confronted  with  the  fact  that  now 
the  war  was  over  he  would  sustain  losses  found  the  govern- 
ment ready  to  relieve  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  con- 
tract. In  instance  after  instance,  to  the  amount  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  we  have  taken  off  the 
hands  of  contractors  their  property  and  we  have  recom- 
pensed them  for  actual  losses  which  they  sustained.  Such 
awards  have  aggregated  $3,000,000,000.  But  to  the  man  who 
went  to  the  front,  who  faced  the  firing  line,  who  risked  his 
life,  and  who  jeopardized  his  health,  though  he  sustained 
actual  financial  loss  peculiar  to  his  service,  we  refuse  to 
give  anything.  That  is  the  position  in  which  the  President 
places  himself  by  his  veto. 

Moreover,  the  President's  excuse  is  that  no  revenue  is 
provided.  When  did  it  happen  that  in  time  of  war  the  gov- 
ernment never  incurred  an  obligation  until  the  revenue  was 
provided?  I  class  this  as  a  war  measure,  for  it  springs  out 
of  the  war ;  it  is  the  last,  the  final  payment,  perhaps,  of  the 
war.  We  settled  our  other  obligations  after  the  war  was 
over,  and  we  settled  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
bonds.  More  than  that ;  in  order  to  enable  foreign  countries 
to  meet  their  obligations  and  to  satisfy  the  contracts  they 
had  made,  we  gave  to  them  $3,000,000,000  after  the  armistice 
was  declared  and  the  last  shot  had  been  fired.  They  were 
recouped  for  their  losses.  Not  only  the  American  contractor 
but  the  foreign  contractor  was  recouped  out  of  money  taken 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,- 
000,000,  and  nobody  uttered  a  single  protest  against  it,  I  be- 
lieve, except  myself.  I  protested  somewhat  and  stated  that 
the  money  was  being  paid  out  illegally. 

The  President,  however,  says  that  this  obligation  which 
springs  out  of  the  war  cannot  be  incurred  because  the  money 
is  not  in  sight.  If  it  is  an  obligation  springing  out  of  the 
war.  and  it  is  incurred  by  this  Congress,  and  is  not  met  by 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  government,  then  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  met  ultimately  by  the  issue  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  bonds.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so 
long  as  we  can  issue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  obtained 
in  the  war — and  that  was  proper — I  contend  that  we  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  issue  bonds,  if  necessary,  to  pay  a  compen- 
sation to  the  soldiers  of  the  war  which  is  morally  due  to 
them. 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  why  we  have  not  the  reve- 
nue. We  do  not  have  the  revenue  because  the  administra- 
tion issued  the  command  in  advance  and  cut  off  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue.  It  proposed  to  reduce  the  taxes 
upon,  the  incomes  of  12.000  American  millionaires  by  $90.- 
000,000  a  year,  although  the  greater  percentage  of  those  mil- 
lionaires had  accumulated  a  large  part  of  their  fortunes  as 
the  result  of  this  war.  The  Democrats  defeated  that  propo- 
sition in  part,  but  still  the  Republicans  reduced  the  surtaxes 
so  that  no  surtax  runs  above  50  per  cent,  whereas  such  taxes 
had  formerly  run  to  65  cents  on  enormously  high  incomes. 
That  attempted  reduction  amounted,  as  I  have  stated,  to 
$90.000,000  a  year. 

The  Republican  majority  then  took  the  tax  off  excess 
profits.  That  tax  was  estimated  to  be  $450,000,000  this  year. 
Somebody  has  stated  that  that  estimate  is  wrong,  but  a  mo- 
ment ago  I  talked  with  the  expert  in  the  Treasury  who 
made  the  estimates  on  which  the  Finance  Committee  acted, 
and  he  stated  that,  so  far  as  experience  has  shown,  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  total  estimates  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  1  per  cent.  So  we  have  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
$450.000.000  which  was  taken  off  excess  profits  would  have 
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been  realized  by  the  United  States  Treasury  had  the  Re- 
publicans permitted  it  to  remain. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  after  having  declared  that  this  is  a 
mere  gift — and  if  it  is  a  mere  gift,  then,  of  course,  no  one 
need  complain  of  its  smallness,  for  nobody  has  any  right  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth — the  President  later  in  his 
message  referred  to  it  in  this  wise : 

"I  regret  to  stand  between  them  (the  soldiers)  and  the 
pitiably  small  compensation  proposed." 

In  one  word  it  is  a  "gift"  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a  "compen- 
sation." "Compensation"  means  something  that  is  paid  to 
make  up  for  a  loss  sustained  or  for  property  or  something 
that  has  been  parted  with.  When  he  comes  to  that  the 
President  says  that  is  is  "pitiably  small."  What  kind  of  an 
excuse  is  it  for  a  moral  debtor  to  say  that  he  refuses  to 
pay  at  all  because  he  cannot  pay  all  that  he  ought  to  pay? 
If  a  man  owes  me  in  justice  and  equity  $10,000  and  can  only 
pay  $1,000,  is  it  just  for  him,  if  I  may  use  a  slang  expres- 
sion in  this  body,  to  "welsh"  on  the  whole  obligation  be- 
cause he  cannot  pay  the  $10,000;  to  make  his  inability  to 
pay  in  full  an  excuse  for  not  paying  any  part?  I  only  call 
attention  to  it  because  of  its  utter  inconsistency. 

Finally  we  get  to  the  humor  of  this  message — and  the 
President  is  always  a  humorist;  perhaps  an  unconscious 
one,  but  a  humorist  just  the  same — when  he  says : 

"These  ex-soldiers  who  served  so  gallantly  in  war,  and 
who  are  to  be  so  conspicuous  in  the  progress  of  the  Republic 
in  a  half  century  before  us,  must  know  that  nations  can 
only  survive  where  taxation  is  restrained  from  the  limits  of 
oppression,  where  the  public  treasury  is  locked  against  class 
legislation." 

And  yet,  as  his  veto  message  has  been  delivered  to  this 
chamber  while  I  have  been  speaking,  there  is  being  carried 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  the  final  amendment  to  a 
tariff  bill  which  is  nothing  but  class  legislation  from  the 
first  line  to  the  last  word ;  legislation  in  favor  of  the  great 
manufacturing  class;  legislation  in  favor  of  the  great  mon- 
eyed class ;  legislation  that  was  intended  to  put  the  hand 
of  the  manufacturer  and  profiteer  into  the  pocket  of  every 
American  citizen;  legislation  that  is  designed  to  build  a 
tariff  wall  so  high  that  behind  it  the  trust  magnates  may 
get  together  and  rob  the  American  people  to  their  hearts' 
content,  and  do  it  without  paying  any  excess-profits  tax,  for 
that  they  have  already  had  repealed.  The  duties  secured 
by  this  tariff  will  levy  a  tax  in  the  aggregate  of  five  or  six 
billions  of  dollars  upon  American  consumers. 

Senator  Williams'  prompt  rejoinder  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  true — and  it  is  not — that  the 
bonus  bill  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  looked  into  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  and  who  walked  up  the  steeps  against 
the  German  artillery  and  infantry,  there  would  be  some 
reason  lu  the  attempt  at  eloquence  made  during  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri ;  but  it 
is  not  true.  This  is  a  bill  to  give  a  bonus  to  something  like 
4,000,000  men,  over  one-half  of  whom  never  faced  a  shot, 
over  one-half  of  whom  never  went  across  the  seas,  about  one- 
fourth  of  whom  never  served  outside  of  a  military  camp, 
about  one-tenth  of  whom,  men  and  women,  were  serving 
with  shoulder  straps  in  Washington  departments,  and  never 
got  anywhere  to  illustrate  their  courage. 

For  the  man  who  marches  forward  facing  the  cannon's 
mouth,  whether  for  glory  or  for  self-respect  or  for  his 
country's  welfare,  everybody  has  high  respect.  Why  did 
they  not  confine  this  bonus  bill  to  the  men  who  faced  fire,  the 
men  who,  upon  Flanders'  fields  or  France's  fields,  offered  their 
breasts  to  gunshots?  Why  did  they  take  in  all  the  clerks 
around  Washington,  and  all  the  men  in  the  encampments 
who  never  did  anything  except  subject  themselves  to  a  new 
process  of  being  washed  every  morning  and  living  a  more 
sanitary  life  than  they  were  accustomed  to?  Why  did  you 
put  them  all  in?  Why,  you  put  them  all  in  because  you 
knew  you  could  not  carry  off  the  steal  without  putting  them 
all  in.  You  knew  that  if  you  confined  it  to  the  one  million 
of  men  who  went  to  France,  and  a  little  bit  over  a  million, 
you  would  not  have  gotten  much  consideration  from  the 
politicians  of  America ;  but  you  wanted  to  take  in  the 
4.000,000  serving  at  the  training  camps,  some  of  them  in  the 
departments  at  Washingtofl  wearing  spurs,  as  old  Joe 
Cannon  said,  for  fear  that  their  heels  might  slip  off  the 
desks.  You  put  them  all  in,  even  the  women,  and  they  were 


not  supposed  to  face  any  firing.  They  never  presented  their 
beautiful  breasts  to  the  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  ought 
not  to  have  done  it.  I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if 
American  men  would  have  permitted  them  to  do  it ;  but  they 
are  in  it,  even. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  pretense  of  eloquence  and  oratory  and 
heroism  about  this  bill.  If  you  will  confine  it  to  the  men 
who  actually  entered  action  in  France  or  in  Belgium  in 
American  uniforms,  you  will  get  my  approbation ;  but  if  you 
dare  do  that,  you  know  you  cannot  pass  the  bill.  That  is 
where  you  are. 

What  is  the  use  of  any  idle  pretense  of  oratory  or  elo- 
quence about  it?  What  is  the  use  of  ringing  the  changes 
upon  heroism  about  it?  The  fellow  that  se»ved  at  Camp 
Meade  or  down  here  at  Petersburg  never  incurred  any  very 
great  danger  that  I  know  of,  unless  he  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  negro  sergeant  who  did  not  know  how  to  order 
the  trench  guns  to  be  fired.  I  did  hear  of  one  case  where  a 
fellow  was  accidentally  killed  in  that  way,  but  I  never 
heard  of  but  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  address  we  heard  was  from  a 
Senator  who,  a  few  days  ago,  referred  to  sentiment  con- 
temptuously. There  is  no  poetry  in  the  soul  of  a  man  who 
can  refer  to  human  sentiment  contemptuously.  To  say  that 
a  man  is  sentimental  is  to  pay  him  the  highest  compliment 
that  one  man  can  pay  to  another  or  that  a  pure  woman  can 
pay  a  brave  man.  The  other  day  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  only  thing  that  was  not  rotten,  and  could  not  rot,  was 
human  sentiment. 

I  belong  to  a  breed  of  men  who  for  400  years  have  been 
dying  on  the  wrong  side.  Some  of  them  fought  like  fools 
for  the  Stuarts  iu  England.  Some  of  them  died  under 
Tyrone's  Roman  Catholic  insurrection  in  Ireland.  Some  of 
them  followed  the  Stars  and  Bars  until  they  fell  in  gloom, 
although  not  in  disgrace,  at  Appomattox.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize that  sentiment  is  to  be  referred  to  contemptuously.  If 
it  were  to  be  so  referred  to,  the  man  who  died  for  the 
Stuarts  was  simply  an  infernal  fool,  and  the  man  who  fol- 
lowed Robert  E.  Lee  to  Appomattox  did  not  have  much 
sense ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  had  heroism,  he  had  courage, 
and  he  had  communion  with  the  immortal  gods,  because 
they  were  in  his  heart,  and  the  very  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  working  before  him,  because  Jesus  Christ  fought  for 
the  greatest  lost  cause  that  the  world  ever  witnessed. 

I  have  no  sort  of  sentiment  to  waste  upon  the  man  who 
refers  to  sentiment  contemptuously.  He  will  make  his  own 
peace  somehow,  the  man  who  can  do  that,  and  he  will  come 
out  on  top,  somehow ;  but  the  man  who  does  not  come  out  on 
top  and  who  goes  to  his  destruction  voluntarily  in  the  name 
of  God  and  humanity  is  the  man  worthy  of  other  men's 
adoration.  It  is  not  the  fellow  who  refers  to  sentiment 
contemptuously  and  who  wants  to  find  pounds,  shillings, 
pence  in  every  proposition  that  he  can  present  to  the  public. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  draws  what  he  imagines 
to  be  an  unfavorable  contrast  between  my  boys  and  my 
nephews  who  did  go  to  France  and  the  fellow  who  stayed  at 
home  and  got,  I  think  he  said,  $5  a  day  pay — $5  a  day  pay— 
and  he  wants  us  to  put  our  boys  upon  the  same  rank  or  in 
the  same  class  as  those  who  got  the  $5  a  day,  and  he  wants 
us  to  equalize  things  between  the  profiteer  and  the  hero. 

How  can  you  equalize  things  between  the  profiteer  and  the 
hero?  By  making  a  profiteer  out  of  the  hero.  That  is  the 
only  way  you  can  do  it.  That  is  the  Senator's  proposition — 
to  make  a  profiteer  out  of  the  hero.  Here  is  a  worthless 
son-of-a-gun  who  made  money  out  of  the  war.  I  come  back 
from  France,  and  I  say  to  the  Federal  Government :  "Let  me 
make  money  out  of  the  war,  too,  and  put  me  on  an  equality 
with  him."  Put  rue  on  an  equality  with  him?  God 
Almighty  would  have  to  raise  him  5,000  feet  before  he 
could  get  on  an  equality  with  me.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  altitude,  then  you  had  better  raise  the  profiteer,  if 
you  know  how.  Maybe  God  does.  I  do  not.  I  doubt  if  you 
do ;  but  do  not  lower  the  man  who  undertook  to  do  his  best 
in  the  hour  of  trouble,  without  vaunting  and  without  self- 
praise  and  without  bragging,  and  went  forward  and  faced 
whatever  was  necessary  to  be  faced.  Do  not  bring  about 
equalization  by  lowering  him.  Bring  about  the  equalization, 
if  yon  know  how — I  do  not  know  how — by  putting  the 
infernal  scoundrel  in  jail,  if  you  can  find  out  how  to  indict 
him  under  ordinary  common-law  procedure  or  under  the 
statute  law  of  any  State.  He  ought  to  he  in  jail. 
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THE  BRITISH  ELECTION 

The  general  election  in  Great  Britain  on  November  15, 
following  the  collapse  and  resignation  of  David  Lloyd- 
George's  Government,  due  to  withdrawal  of  support  by  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  erection  of  a  Conservative  stop-gap 
Cabinet  headed  by  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  was  an  affair  of 
chills  and  fevers,  so  far  as  the  politicians  were  concerned. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  was  ;i  definite  triumph  for  the 
Tories  under  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  leadership.  Returns  indicate 
that  they  will  have  a  clear  majority  over  all  three  of  the 
other  main  groups — with  the  Laborites  running  a  poor  sec- 
ond in  the  number  of  seats  won,  but  a  good  second  in  rela- 
tion to  their  showing  in  the  past,  and  in  relation  to  the  two 
wings  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Georgian  Liberals  were 
third,  and  the  Asquithian  Liberals  fourth,  according  to  re- 
turns in  hand  at  the  time  of  going  to  prc--<. 

Opinions  of  the  political  experts  vary  as  to  whether  the 
election  establishes  a  definite  governmental  alignment  that 
will  last  for  several  years.  In  some  quarters  the  belief  is 
held  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  victory  had  its  origin  in  a  state 
of  mind  in  Great  Britain  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  United  States  when  Mr.  Harding  was  elected,  and  that 
the  inability  of  any  government  to  do  all  that  wearied  and 
worn  humanity  asks  will  speedily  bring  such  a  flare-back  as 
the  Harding  administration  suffered  in  the  recent  election. 

In  a  word,  there  still  is  something  of  chills  and  fevers  in 
the  situation,  as  there  was  when  the  campaign  opened  in 
this  wise: 

The  Tories,  having  encompassed  the  defeat  of  the  so-called 
"Welsh  Wizard,"  started  out  with  the  breath  of  triumph  in 
their  nostrils,  but  walked  cautiously  toward  the  close  of  the 
canvass.  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  backed  by  followers  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  augmented  by  several  Conservatives  who  had 
served  with  him — notably  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Birkenhead — announced  in  the  beginning  that  his  sword 
was  in  his  hand;  but,  like  the  Conservatives,  he  became  less 
and  less  declamatory  as  the  campaign  wore  on,  and  at  the 
end  was  given  to  sage  warnings. 

The  Independent  Liberals,  under  Herbert  Asquith.  \voiv 
pushed  into  the  background  by  the  more  vital  Georgian 
following,  and  Mr.  Asquith  showed  more  force  and  heat  in 
denying  rumors  that  he  and  his  supiwrters  were  dickering 
with  Premier  Bonar  Law  and  the  Tories  than  in  anything 
else.  And  the  Labor  Party,  worried  by  losses  in  local  elec- 
tions in  London  and  elsewhere,  became  solemnly  argumen- 
tative and  apparently  rested  largely  upon  its  intellectuals 
to  present  its  case,  notably  H.  G.  Wells  and  George  Bernard 
Shaw. 

THE  FINAL  POSITIONS 

As  the  day  of  the  election  approached,  it  became  clear 
that  there  were  three  positive  factors  in  the  fight — the 
Tories,  the  Georgians,  and  the  Laborites.  The  Asquith 
Liberals,  while  by  no  means  deprived  of  the  hope  of  making 
a  respectable  showing  in  the  election,  were  essentially  a 
negative  force.  They  were  in  a  position  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  United  States  after 
Colonel  Roosevelt  bolted  in  1912.  They  were  the  historic 
party,  but  the  colorful,  magnetic,  dominant  leader  of  the 
party  was  somewhere  else. 

The  positions  of  the  three  positive  parties  were  something 
like  this : 

Tories,  for  tranquillity  at  home  and  less  activity  abroad — 
for  "normalcy." 


Laborites,  for  advantages  for  the  workers  at  home  and 
heavier  burdens  for  the  rich,  such  as  a  capital  levy  to  re- 
lieve the  war  debt,  with  ameliorative  policies  abroad,  in- 
cluding gentler  treatment  of  Germany,  independence  for 
Egypt,  self-government  for  India,  acceptance  of  the  IrLsh 
treaty,  and  an  all-inclusive  League  of  Nations. 

Georgians,  for  a  sort  of  catch-as-catch-can  middle  course 
between  the  Tories  and  the  Laborites. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  had  been  called  to  the  Premiership 
by  the  King,  upon  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  advice,  in  the  course 
of  the  swift  moving  events  that  followed  withdrawal  of 
Conservative  support  from  the  Lloyd-George  Government 
on  Thursday,  October  19,  made  a  speech  one  week  after  that 
action  of  the  Conservatives,  in  which  he  outlined  the  policy 
of  the  new  government.  He  spoke  as  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  Conservatives.  As  summarized  in  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  London  (the  speech  was  deliv- 
ered before  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  constituents  in  Glasgow),  the 
pronunciamento  follows  in  part : 

BONAR   LAW'S   SPEECH 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  plunged  into  a  defense  of  the  Conservative 
Party's  withdrawal  from  the  Lloyd-George  Coalition  Ministry 
at  the  outset  of  his  address  in  Glasgow  tonight.  He  denied 
that  political  intrigues  had  dictated  that  action,  but  asserted 
party  leaders  had  responded  to  the  insistent  demand  of  the 
rank  and  file  that  they  put  an  end  to  Coalition  and  stand  in 
the  coming  elections  as  an  independent  party. 

He  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  foreign  "policy  the  Con- 
servatives will  pursue  if  returned  to  power,  because  he  said 
that  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  depended  largely  upon 
the  course  its  foreign  relations  would  take.  He  said  he 
favored  fewer  international  conferences  between  prime 
ministers.  He  preferred  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
rest  with  the  Foreign  Office. 

To  those  who  may  have  looked  for  a  pronouncement  in 
favor  of  drastic  reduction  in  the  German  indemnity  bill,  the 
new  Prune  Minister's  speech  must  have  come  as  a  disap- 
pointment. He  had  never  believed,  he  said,  that  Germany 
could  pay  the  vast  sum  first  demanded  by  the  Allies,  but  he 
now  felt  that  in  England  "the  tendency  is  too  much  the 
other  way." 

Everything  that  Germany  can  reasonably  pay  now.  said 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Allies  should  force  her  to  pay.  And,  as 
if  to  reassure  French  opinion,  he  recalled  France's  war 
sacrifices,  her  devastated  areas  and  sufferings,  and  pledged 
Briton's  support  in  reasonable  demands. 

The  Prime  Minister  joined  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  un- 
stinted approval  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
would  become  a  member.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  high  ideals 
that  dictated  America's  course  in  entering  the  World  War 
and  emphasied  the  need  of  close  relations  with  the  republic 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Replj'ing  to  a  criticism  he  said  had  been  expressed  in  an 
Italian  newspaper,  he  said  the  British  Government  had  no 
intention  of  making  a  second  Gibraltar  out  of  Gallipoli. 
and  it  was  his  earnest  hope  that  the  coming  Near  East 
conference  would  enable  Britain  to  withdraw  her  troops. 
His  promise  that  the  British  negotiators  would  deal  fairly 
with  the  Turks  was  met  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  renewed  his  pledge  that  the  Conservatives, 
if  in  control  of  the  new  government,  would  fulfill  the  Anglo- 
Irish  treaty,  but  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  in  that  connection.  The  government,  he  added, 
intends  to  respect  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  Ulster 
counties. 

Turning  to  domestic  affairs,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  promised  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  taxation,  though  he  admitted 
the  problem  was  a  most  difficult  one.  Some  steps  were 
being  taken  in  that  direction,  he  said,  through  reorganiza- 
tion of  government  departments,  but  the  only  real  remedy 
was  restoration  of  trade. 

He  repeated  the  suggestion  made  in  today's  manifesto  for 
summoning  an  imperial  conference  on  economic  questions, 
at  which  all  the  dominions  would  be  represented. 
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THE   LABOR   MANIFESTO 

The  Labor  Party,  which  in  a  sense  became  the  pace- 
maker in  the  election  for  both  the  Tories  and  the  Georgians, 
issued  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most  definite  statement  of 
position  before  the  British  voters  in  the  campaign.  Their 
manifesto,  singularly  free  from  the  usual  flowing  rhetoric, 
whatever  the  political  and  economic  soundness  of  its  pro- 
posals, follows: 

The  Coalition  has  been  destroyed  and  a  Conservative 
Government  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  naked 
reaction.  Labor  is  appealing  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
country  on  a  policy  of  international  peace  and  national 
reconstruction. 

Revision  of  the  peace  treaties,  which  have  caused  greater 
international  wrongs  than  they  removed,  is  the  first  step  to 
peace. 

German  reparations  must  be  brought  within  Germany's 
capacity  to  pay. 

Turkey's  relations  with  Europe  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  an  international  conference 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  countries  concerned. 

Labor  is  working  for  an  all-inclusive  League  of  Nations, 
with  power  to  deal  with  international  disputes  by  methods 
of  judicial  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Through  the  League 
of  Nations  an  agreement  can  he  reached  for  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  with  general  disarmament  as  the  goal. 

Labor  advocates  the  recognition  of  the  real  independence 
of  Egypt  and  self-government  for  India. 

Labor  demands  the  prompt  and  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  supports  every 
effort  to  make  Ireland  united,  prosperous,  and  contented. 

Labor  recognizes  the  urgent  need  of  lifting  from  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  the  deadweight  burden  of  the 
national  debt.  It  therefore  proposes  the  creation  of  a  war 
debt  redemption  fund  by  a  special  graduated  levy  on  fortunes 
exceeding  £5,000. 

Labor  will  not  penalize  thrift,  but  will  require  some  resti- 
tution from  the  profiteers  out  of  the  huge  fortunes  made  in 
the  war. 

To  secure  the  necessary  annual  revenue,  Labor  advocates 
a  system  of  taxation  which  will  distribute  the  burden  fairly, 
according  to  "ability  to  pay." 

It  proposes  an  increase  of  the  death  duties  on  large  es- 
tates and  of  the  supertax  on  large  incomes.  Incomes  be- 
low £250  a  year  would  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  tax  on  all  incomes  under  £500 
a  year,  with  a  steeper  graduation  of  the  scale  above  that 
limit. 

Taxation  of  land  values  will  secure  to  the  community 
socially  created  wealth  now  diverted  to  private  hands. 

Labor  is  in  principle  opposed  to  indirect  taxation.  It 
stands  for  an  un taxed  breakfast  table  and  wishes  to  free 
trade  and  industry  from  all  burdensome  imposts,  whether 
customs,  excise,  or  stamp  duties. 

Labor  attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  economy  in  the 
public  administration.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  starving 
the  public  services.  Least  of  all  do  we  countenance  the 
notion  of  economies  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich.  Reduced  expenditure  on  the  children's 
education  and  health,  the  safety  of  the  workers,  and  the 
well-being  of  mothers  and  babies  is  the  costliest  kind  of 
waste. 

By  a  revision  of  the  national  grants-in-aid  to  local  au- 
thorities we  believe  an  equitable  reduction  of  rates  in  all 
the  severely  pressed  districts  can  be  secured. 

Unemployment  and  low  wages,  caused  largely  by  the  policy 
of  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  Government,  have  brought  dis- 
tress to  the  bulk  of  the  working  people.  Labor's  policy  is  to 
provide  work  or  maintenance  for  the  unemployed  by  re- 
opening trade  with  foreign  countries,  by  the  national  or- 
ganization of  production,  and  by  a  large  program  of  neces- 
sary and  useful  public  works. 

The  plight  of  agriculture  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  bold 
policy  of  reorganization.  Those  who  produce  the  nation's 
food  must  not  go  hungry.  Labor  proposes  to  require  the 
landlords  to  sacrifice  rents  rather  than  to  ask  the  farm 
workers  to  accept  starvation  wages.  We  advocate  the 


restoration  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  to  enforce  an 
adequate  national  wage  standard.  We  propose  also  the 
establishment  of  representative  councils  of  agriculture  to 
promote  all-round  improvement  in  the  use  of  the  land,  the 
reduction  of  transport  charges,  the  development  of  co- 
operative methods,  and  the  fostering  of  rural  industries. 

Revision  of  the  game  laws,  improved  school  facilities, 
more  and  better  cottages,  increased  hospital  accommoda- 
tions, and  fuller  opportunities  of  recreation  are  included  in 
Labor's  rural  policy. 

Labor  is  resolved  to  change  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
constructive  measures,  the  social  and  economic  system  which 
confers  unfair  privileges  on  the  few  and  undeserved  hard- 
ships on  the  many. 

The  working  of  this  system  has  brought  unemployment 
and  reduced  wages  to  the  workers,  suffering  and  starvation 
to  their  families,  loss  of  opportunities  for  full  mental  and 
physical  development  to  their  children,  anxiety  and  worrj 
to  the  salaried  and  professional  workers  and  small  traders. 
Labor  means  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  wealth  produced  by  the  common  effort  of  the  workers 
by  hand  and  brain. 

Our  industrial  policy  involves  the  prompt  nationalization 
of  mines,  as  recommended  by  the  Sankey  Commission,  and 
the  nationalization  of  railways,  with  an  increased  share  of 
control  for  the  workers,  an  improved  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation act,  and  other  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
workpeople. 

We  oppose  all  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  trade  boards. 
Our  social  program  includes  a  national  scheme  of  housing 
which  will  end  the  scandal  of  a  homeless  population  and 
replace  the  slums  by  decent  homes. 

More  generous  provision  for  the  old-age  pensioners  has 
been  one  of  Labor's  constant  demands  and  is  one  we  shall 
continue  to  press.  We  shall  also  urge  the  removal  of  the 
present  unjust  deductions  from  old-age  pensioners  where 
friendly  society  or  trade  union  benefits  or  small  savings 
exist,  whereby  thrift  is  at  present  penalized. 

We  stand  for  the  complete  supersession  of  the  poor  law 
and  the  institution  of  a  system  of  pensions  for  widowed 
mothers. 

Labor  will  strive  to  stop  the  continual  attempts  now  being 
made  to  cut  off  or  cut  down  the  ex-service  men's  pensions. 
It  demands  the  conversion  of  conditional  into  permanent 
pensions,  and  it  will  resist  all  attempts  to  transfer  the 
mentally  or  physically  infirm  to  the  poor  law.  In  our  view, 
the  rule  to  be  applied  by  the  Pension  Ministry  throughout 
its  administration  should  be  "Fit  for  service,  fit  for  pension." 
The  Labor  Party  has  always  declared  its  opposition  to 
measures  which  increase  the  power  of  the  wealthier  classes 
to  frustrate  the  people's  will.  The  Parliament  act  must 
stand,  and  there  must  be  no  restoration  of  the  Lords'  veto. 
Our  policy  is  to  remove  all  existing  disabilities  affecting 
women  as  citizens,  voters,  and  workers.  Adult  suffrage, 
reform  of  parliamentary  procedure,  and  control  of  ministers 
by  the  House  of  Commons  are  included  in  our  program,  to 
make  the  people's  will  effective  by  constitutional  means. 

In  accordance  with  these  democratic  principles,  Labor 
must  stand  for  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  according  to 
the  people's  will. 

The  task  of  government  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  life 
and  labor  for  those  whose  work  of  hand  and  brain  increases 
the  nation's  wealth.  Parliaments  have  in  the  past  been  too 
much  concerned  to  protect  the  privileges  and  extend  the 
power  of  the  rich.  Labor  wants  to  increase  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  poor  by  better  housing,  better  school- 
ing, better  living,  better  health,  more  leisure,  more  freedom, 
more  opportunities  for  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life. 

We  shall  defend  the  school  as  we  defend  the  home  and 
we  aim  at  providing  the  rising  generation  with  full  pro- 
tection from  harmful  and  degrading  moral  and  social  con- 
ditions. 

Labor's  program  is  the  best  bulwark  against  violent  up- 
heaval and  class  wars.  Democratic  government  can  be 
made  effective  in  this  country  without  bloodshed  or  violence. 
Labor's  policy  is  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  nation's  wealth  by  constitutional  means.  This 
is  neither  Bolshevism  nor  Communism,  but  common  sense 
and  justice. 
This  is  Labor's  alternative  to  reaction  and  revolution. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE'S  VIEWS 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  who  was  virtually  the  whole  of  his 
party  movement,  as  he  had  been  virtually  the  whole  of  his 
government,  although  his  case  was  pleaded  from  tune  to 
time  by  Lord  Birkenhead,  Winston  Churchill,  and  others  of 
his  lieutenants,  made  a  speech  in  London  on  November  4 
which  embodied  the  essentials  of  his  arguments  throughout 
the  campaign. 

The  account  of  the  speech,  cabled  at  length  to  the  New 
York  Times,  tells  of  this  reference  to  the  Labor  Party : 

"We  are  electing  a  Parliament  for  five  decisive  years  amid 
much  confusion  and  many  cross-currents.  I  should  like  to 
make  clear  what  I  conceive  under  these  very  perplexing  con- 
ditions is  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  citizen — I  put  it  in  one 
word — his  duty  is  to  steer  between  two  extremes." 

Once  more  he  had  hushed  his  audience  into  tense  silence. 
It  kept  absolutely  quiet  as  he  spoke  of  the  first  extreme, 
socialism,  with  its  challenge  to  private  enterprise  and  its 
attack  upon  capital.  There  was  never  a  time  when  Britain, 
he  said,  could  less  afford  such  assaults,  but  he  expressed  the 
view  that  the  local  elections  had  demonstrated  "that  danger 
from  that  quarter  is  not  as  great,  is  not  as  imminent,  as  we 
had  apprehended." 

"That  is  my  opinion,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Socialists  will  win  sufficient  support  in  this  country  at  the 
coming  election  to  carry  out  their  semi-revolutionary  pro- 
gram." 

Of  his  reference  to  the  Tories,  the  account  in  the  Times 
said: 

"I  frankly  am  frightened  of  all  this  talk  of  sitting  still, 
of  doing  nothing  and  adopting  a  quiescent,  negative  attitude. 
You  cannot  do  it  without  imperiling  the  whole  fabric  of 
society.  Supposing  during  the  last  few  years,  when  we  had 
labor  unrest,  when  we  had  unemployment,  when  we  had  great 
movements  surging  underneath,  supposing  we  had  done  that. 
You  never  quite  know  what  is  going  on  down  below  until  it 
appears  on  the  surface,  and  it  might  be  too  late  then.  Sup- 
posing we  had  done  nothing.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  might 
have  happened.  But  of  this  I  am  certain — you  would  not 
have  had  the  tranquillity  (laughter)  which  we  are  enjoying 
at  the  present  moment  (renewed  laughter)  and  of  which  we 
are  going  to  get  another  brand  within  the  next  five  years. 

"This  policy  will  be  fatal.  You  must  consider  conditions, 
you  must  adapt  yourself  to  them,  As  a  very  shrewd  man 
said  to  me:  'When  you  are  out  on  a  voyage  tranquillity  does 
not  depend  upon  the  ship,  but  upon  the  sea.  (Loud  cheers 
and  laughter.)  And  if  it  happens  to  be  rough  you  have  got 
to  bustle  about — you  cannot  lie  down  on  the  bridge  or  in 
your  cabin.' " 

And,  finally,  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  reference  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  himself  and  his  followers,  the  Times  ac- 
count gave  this : 

"What,  therefore,  do  you  mean,  above  all,"  he  asked,  "by 
a  policy?  You  want  a  strong  group  of  independent  men 
freed  from  party  tie  and  strong  enough  to  insist  on  a  steady 
middle  course — free  from  all  extremes  (cheers) — to  prevent 
subversion  and  to  resist  a  reaction.  Why  do  I  say  freed 
from  party  ties?  Because  one's  party  considerations  become 
paramount.  The  interests  of  the  nation  are  too  often  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  one  party  and  another  spirit 
I  have  seen  the  partisan  spirit  working  not  merely  in  one 
party." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  paid  tribute  to  his  own  old  colleagues, 
who  in  one  of  the  most  honorable  letters  of  British  political 
history,  he  said,  had  stepped  down  from  high  office  and  faced 
ostracism  rather  than  place  the  party  before  the  country. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  continued,  "the  more  of  this  kind  who  are 
elected  to  this  Parliament,  the  more  of  this  kind  you  have 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  more  will  you  find  that 
the  government  during  the  next  five  years  will  be  likely  to 
pursue  a  safe  course,  and  Parliament  will  be  rescued  from 


the  reckless  and  pernicious  bands  of  extremists  on  both 
sides. 

"That  is  the  only  thing  that  will  guarantee  trade,  that  will 
guarantee  prosperity  and  make  the  nation  go  steady,  free 
from  the  lagging  of  extremists  on  one  side  or  another. 

"You  don't  want  the  machine  to  be  lurching  from  one  side 
to  the  other  and  always  on  the  brink  of  tumbling  over, 
pursue  a  steady,  middle  course.  There  are  men  who  stand 
for  that  in  this  election.  Those  men,  I  trust,  the  electors 
will  support." 


THE  NEAR  EAST  CONFERENCE  AT 

LAUSANNE 

The  uncertainties  and  apprehensions  that  marked  the 
whole  Near  East  situation  after  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
under  Kemal  routed  the  Greek  armies  and  approached 
Constantinople  have  continued  throughout  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  following  the  armistice  signed  at  Mudania,  and 
preceding  the  peace  conference  to  be  held  in  Lausanne,  and 
now  expected  to  meet  formally  on  November  20. 

Not  long  after  the  signing  of  the  Mudania  armistice,  the 
Angora  Assembly  took  action  to  nullify  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Sultan,  the  Assembly  on  November  1  constituting 
itself  the  Turkish  ruler.  The  ardent  Nationalists  have  no 
patience  with  the  present  Sultan,  because  they  believe  he 
too  weakly  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Turkey  by 
the  Allies;  and  while  proposing  to  leave  the  Moslem 
spiritual  authority  in  the  family  of  the  Sultan,  the  Osman 
family,  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  authority  should 
be  vested  in  the  member  of  the  family  best  fitted  to  exercise 
it — and  the  deduction  was  that  the  present  Sultan  was  not 
that  member. 

DANGER  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 

That  mightily  stirred  Constantinople  and  the  whole  Near 
East.  About  the  same  time,  the  Nationalists  became  threat- 
ening in  their  attitude  toward  Allied  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  toward  the  High  Commissioners  of  the 
Allies  resident  in  that  city.  For  a  short  time  there  seemed 
to  be  real  danger  that  the  Nationalists  would  take  some 
action  that  would  cause  a  collision,  and  the  situation  ap- 
peared so  dangerous  in  the  Allied  countries  that  there  was 
some  question  whether  the  new  Bonar  Law  Government 
might  not  be  fatally  troubled  in  its  outset  by  the  necessity 
to  choose  between  war  and  submission  to  Turkish  arrogance. 

Rafet  Pasha,  the  Nationalist  civil  governor  of  Constanti- 
nople, lately  appointed  after  a  coup  d'etat  by  the  National- 
ists, contributed  materially  to  the  dangers.  He  undertook 
to  run  Constantinople  with  very  little  regard  for  the  Allied 
High  Commissioners.  He  was  reported  to  have  declared 
prohibitive  customs  duties,  to  have  ousted  British  and 
French  customs  employees,  and  to  have  sought  to  replace 
the  interallied  administration  with  a  distinctly  Turkish 
force.  Meanwhile  an  anti-Kemalist  editor  in  Constantinople 
had  been  seized,  other  Turkish  enemies  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  were  in  terror  of  seizure  and  sudden  death,  and 
there  were  reports  of  numerous  violations  of  the  Mudania 
armistice  terms,  and  of  outbreaks  in  Thrace  and  other 
districts. 

THE  HIGH  COMMISSIONERS'  REPLY 

Against  all  of  that  and  all  of  the  dynamite  accumulated 
by  numerous  rumors  from  all  parts  of  the  Near  East,  the 
Allied  High  Commissioners  in  Constantinople  took  action  by 
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talking  to  Itafet  Pasha  in  a  very  direct  way  about  the  limi- 
tations upon  his  authority  during  the  period  of  Allied  occu- 
pation of  the  city.  And,  while  that  was  happening,  the 
diplomats  of  the  Allied  countries,  gravely  concerned  at  the 
possibility  that  the  Turks  would  get  beyond  bounds,  and 
taking  cognizance  of  reports  that  the  Turkish  diplomats 
were  planning  to  play  the  Allied  nations  against  each  other 
in  the  Lausanne  Conference,  held  numerous  hurried  confer- 
ences, with  the  reported  result  that  they  will  present  a 
solid  and  united  front  to  the  Turks  in  the  conference. 

THE  AGREEMENT 

It  is  now  stated  that,  despite  various  disagreements  on 
specific  matters,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are  in 
substantial  accord.  A  cable  from  London  on  November  M 
described  the  program  in  this  manner: 

French  acceptance  of  the  British  plan  for  preliminary 
Allied  agreement  on  the  terms  to  be  made  the  Turks  at 
Lausanne  Conference  relieves  the  tension  which  has  existed 
here  and  at  Paris  for  the  last  week. 

Late  tonight  or  tomorrow  the  British  Government  will 
send  a  note  to  Paris  embodying  its  views  on  the  Turkish 
demands.  A  reply  is  expected  Thursday.  Lord  Curzon, 
Foreign  Secretary,  has  arranged  to  see  Premier  Poincare 
in  Paris  on  the  way  to  Lausanne,  and  their  conversation 
will  be  continued  on  the  train  from  Paris  to  Lausanne. 
They  will  meet  Premier  Mussolini,  of  Italy,  at  Lausanne 
Sunday  to  complete  the  Allied  agreement. 

Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  make  some  modifications 
in  the  capitulations.  It  is  thought  she  will  be  prepared  to 
accept  commercial  freedom  of  the  Straits  and  waive  the 
right  to  send  warships  through.  This  probably  will  meet 
American  approval,  as  will  modification  of  the  capitulations, 
if  the  French  and  Italians  agree. 

The  French  may  be  willing  to  go  even  further  in  meeting 
the  Turkish  demands  concerning  the  capitulations  than  the 
British.  Probably  there  will  have  to  be  a  compromise,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  if  England,  the  chief  naval  power,  ac- 
cepts commercial  freedom  of  the  Straits,  no  one  else  will 
object. 

The  Turks  also  are  demanding  a  plebescite  in  Western 
Thrace.  The  British  insist  the  Maritza  River  be  the  limit 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  propose  besides  a  neutral  zone  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  to  keep  the  Greeks  and  Turks  from 
fighting. 

The  Turks  also  demand  a  plebiscite  in  Mesopotamia  and 
part  of  Syria.  Both  the  British  and  French  will  reject  this. 
Bulgaria  is  asking  an  outlet  to  the  ^Sgean,  but  this  does 
not  meet  with  British  approval. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  at  Lausanne  by 
Rear-Admiral  Mark  Bristol,  who  has  been  in  command  of 
American  ships  at  Constantinople ;  Richard  Washburn  Child, 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ambassador  at 
Berne. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

ON  OCTOBER  30  THE  ACTUAL  DOMINATION  of  Italy  by 
the  Fascisti,  the  Ku-Klux  and  American  Legion  of 
Italy,  became  legal  domination.  Benito  Mussolini, 
leader  of  the  Fascisti,  whose  activities  had  troubled  cab- 
inets for  months  and  had  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
Facta  Ministry,  became  Italy's  Prime  Minister:  and  he 
immediately  made  it  plain  that  he  was  to  be,  if  he  had 
his  way,  the  sort  of  boss  Premier  that  Lloyd-George  was 
in  his  heyday. 

"Today"  (he  declared  from  the  balcony  of  his  hotel 
to  cheering  thousands  of  his  followers,  after  returning 


from  an  audience  with  the  King  on  October  30)  "Italy 
has  not  only  got  a  cabinet,  but  she  has  also  got  a  govern- 
ment, a  strong  government,  such  as  she  has  needed  for 
many  years  past,  but  never  obtained." 

Mussolini  took  with  him  into  the  cabinet  a  number  of 
his  followers.  He  proceeded  to  put  what  Americans  call 
"pep"  into  governmental  operations.  Among  the  con- 
servatives of  Italy  and  other  lands  and  among  the  edu- 
cated Italians  living  in  the  United  States,  there  is  more 
satisfaction  than  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  leader  and 
his  policies.  The  belief  is  that  he  will  bring  stability 
and  compel  respect  for  Italy,  while  holding  in  check  at 
home  the  Communists  and  other  extremists.  But  to 
those  interested  in  international  peace  and  quiet  he  pre- 
sents dangers,  for  he  talks  of  a  greater  Italy  in  a  way 
that  may  mean  an  aggressive,  belligerent  Italy.  And 
Italy  lives  near  one  of  the  worst  danger  zones. 

INVITATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED  by  the  Editor  of 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  and  others  of  similar  interest 
in  the  cause  of  peace  to  attend  the  conference  called  by 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, to  be  held  at  The  Hague  on  December  9—11.  The 
invitation  was  signed  by  Miss  Jane  Addanis,  president 
of  the  organization.  The  American  party  will  sail  on 
November  21. 

Miss  Addams  stated  in  her  letter  of  invitation  that 
members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  organization  have 
seen  utter  despair  coming  upon  the  people  of  Central 
Europe  and  other  nations  helpless  to  disentangle  them- 
selves from  the  "economic  disaster  which  the  existing 
settlements  had  brought  upon  them  all."  Efforts  will  be 
made  at  the  conference  to  forward  the  movement  for 
changes  in  the  basic  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  to 
promote  a  world  conference. 

In  the  week  following  this  conference  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trades  Unions  will  hold  a  world 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  December  10-15. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DAILY  VACA- 
TION BIBLE  SCHOOLS  reports  that  during  the  last  sum- 
mer vacation  Bible  and  church  schools  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  per  cent  in  enrollment.  Reports  indi- 
cate, it  is  stated,  that  about  5,000  schools  were  held  last 
summer  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  about  500,000  children.  Most  of  the  schools  were  in 
the  United  States,  but  about  800  were  in  China  and  a 
considerable  number  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  France, 
and  Mexico. 

THE  LECTURERS'  CONFERENCE  ON  PUBLIC  OPINION 
AND  WORLD  PEACE,  arranged  by  the  International  Ly- 
ceum and  Chautauqua  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  on  December 
7,  8,  9,  will  be  addressed  by  an  imposing  array  of  speak- 
ers, headed  by  President  Harding.  The  others  an- 
nounced as  having  definitely  accepted  places  on  the  pro- 
gram are :  Former  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau ;  Karel 
Pergler,  former  Czechoslovakia  Minister  to  Japan; 
Countess  Irene  di  Robilant,  of  Italy ;  Roland  S.  Morris, 
former  Minister  to  Japan ;  Henry  Morganthau,  former 
Ambassador  to  Turkey;  Dr.  Walter  Simons,  formerly 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  German  Republic,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  German  Supreme  Court  (conditional)  ; 
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Harold  G.  M  era!  ton,  joint  author  of  "Balancing 
Budgets":  Dr.  John  II.  Gray,  former  President  of  the 

American  Economic  Association:  Dr.  K.  A.  Ross,  pro- 
I'osor  of  sociology.  I'nivcrsity  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Alfred 
L.  1'.  Dennis,  formerly  professor  of  history.  I'niversity 
of  \\'isconsin.  member  Council  on  Foreign  Relation*: 
Frederick  William  Wile.  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  J'liilii'/fl/iliM.  Public  Ledger;  Herbert  Adams  Gib- 
lnuis.  author  of  "The  New  Map  of  Asia."  "France  and 
Ourscl\e>."  "Bases  of  Anglo-Saxon  Solidarity."  etc.; 
(Jlenn  Frank.  Editor  Tlir  ('fiihiri/  Magazine;  Dr.  Win. 
M<  Dougall.  director  psychological  laboratory.  Harvard 
University. 

Ac<-ui;i)ix<;  TO  m-i'ATriiKs  ri;oM  ITALY  shortly  after 
the  Fascist)'  had  won  control  of  tile  government,  the 
spirit  of  tin'  xealots  in  that  organization  had  become  so 
ardent  in  devotion  to  what  the  Fascisti  believe  to  be  the 
well-being  of  Italy  that  the  following  oath  was  taken  by 
the  members  of  the  organization  in  Piacen/a  : 

P.y  the  blood  i  if  iinr  l-'.ooo  martyrs,  win  nil  we  invoke  as 
witnesses  and  judges  of  our  actions,  we.  the  Hack-shirts  of 
I'iaivii/.a  Province,  swear  that  for  one  year. 

First,  we  will  not  wear  on  our  IHTSOHS  or  keep  -in  our 
houses  anything  made  of  ;_'old.  silver,  or  precious  metals  or 
stones. 

Second,  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  working 
ardently,  without  pay.  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

Third,  we  renounce  all  wordly  amusements  which  are  not 
expressions  of  civic  joy  for  our  nation's  proirn-s- 

Fourth.  we  will  give  all  superfluous  ornaments  to  a  fund 
for  supporting  enterprises  having  goodness,  civilization. 
lieauty.  and  improvement  as  their  object. 

Tin:  i'i;o.iKCTED  ECOXOMH  COXFEREXC-K  ix  Bin  — 
SKI.S.  to  be  held  in  December,  is  gaining  attention,  as 
the  time  draws  near  for  its  session.  Premier  Poincare 
is  reported  as  determined  to  accede  to  no  reduction  in 
the  reparations  due  France  from  Germany  unless  there 
is  Mime  reduction  in  Interallied  debts  that  will  offset 
France's  loss.  It  is  now  the  purpose  to  link  the  ques- 
tions of  debts  and  reparations  in  the  discussions  in 
Brussels.  -M.  I'oincare  told  the  French  Senate  on  No- 
vember !>  that  unless  the  Brussels  Conference  gave  the 
French  satisfaction  they  would  act  alone  with  respect  to 
(iermany.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  world."  he  is  quoted 
as  having  said,  "that  can  prevent  the  French  acting 
alone,  if  other  means  fail.'" 

FIGTUKS  I'RixTKD  ix  TIM:  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  led  to  the  conclusion  by  the  writer 
of  an  article  from  the  Tinti'x'  Paris  Bureau  that  if  the 
French  army  were  cut  in  half,  which  was  descriU'd  as 
inconceivable,  the  sa\ing>  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
only  sloiMMMi.uoo.  That  savings,  it  was  further  rea- 
soned in  tile-dispatch,  would  not  pay  more  than  31:{  per 
cent  interest  on  the  French  debt  to  the  United  States, 
with  no  provision  for  amortization. 

IXFOHMATIOX  (TRREXT  ]X  OFFICIAL  CIRCLES  ill  Wash- 
ington is  that  although  President  Harding  stood  firmly 
with  the  armv  and  navy  last  year  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 


vent the  cuts  favored  in  Congress  and  finally  accom- 
plished, he  rejected  proposals  made  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  this  year  for  efforts  to  increase  the 
army  and  navy. 

The  question  arose  when  the  Executive  budget  was 
being  framed.  The  War  Department  sounded  the  Presi- 
dent on  increasing  the  enlisted  personnel  from  125,000 
to  l. vu  100  and  the  officer  personnel  from  12,000  to 
16,000.  The  President  turned  down  the  proposal.  The 
navy  wanted  to  increase  its  enlisted  personnel  from 
M;.IMIO  to  !I<;,000  and  was  turned  down.  There  are  about 
O.oOO  officers  in  the  navy,  and  no  change  was  proposed 
in  the  number. 

SOMKTIIIXC  ix  THE  NATURE  OF  SAUCE  for  the  gander 
was  provided  in  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  Mex- 
ican Embassy  made  representations  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  alleged  lynching  of  a  Mexican  in 
Texas.  There  is  some  question  whether  Elias  Villareal 
Zarate  was  lynched  in  Weslaco.  Texas,  or  taken  from 
the  jail  and  spirited  away.  There  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  after  a  fight  with  an  American  he  was  jailed 
in  a  small  building  and  was  taken  out  of  the  building 
the  following  night  by  a  party  of  men.  since  when  he 
has  not  been  seen.  The  Mexican  Embassy  not  only  pro- 
te-tcd  to  the  State  Department  concerning  that  affair, 
but  it  added  a  little  more  sauce  for  the  gander  when  it 
asked  guarantees  of  protection  for  the  Mexican  consul 
at  Hidalgo,  Texas.  The  latter's  life  has  been  threat- 
ened, according  to  reports  to  Mexican  officials. 

Aicnin;  DA  SII.VA  BERXARDES  was  inaugurated  Pres- 
ident of  Brazil  on  November  15.  The  Associated  Pros 
dispatch  from  Hio  Janeiro  made  no  mention  of  any 
untoward  event  in  connection  with  the  ceremony,  but 
dispatches  were  cabled  to  several  American  papers  a  few 
days  before  the  inauguration  to  the  effect  that  Brazil 
was  seething  under  the  surface  with  opposition  to  Ber- 
nardes.  and  that  the  most  extreme  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  guard  him  against  assassination. 

EARLY  ix  NOVEMBER  THE  Xmi-pixi;  BOARD  issued 
regulations  covering  the  transfer  of  American  ships  to 
the  registry  of  other  nations,  designed  to  prevent  such 
transfers  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  ruling  that 
American  ships  may  not  transport  liquor.  The  regula- 
tions provide  that  pledges  must  be  given  that  the  ships 
will  not  transport  liquor  to  the  United  States  after  being 
transferred.  If  the  pledges  are  violated,  the  transfer  of 
registry  becomes  void  and  the  ship  subject  to  seizure. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

DEMOCRACY'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     By  Jiu-kmni  H. 

John  Byrne  &  Co..  Washington.  IHI'2.     Pp.  1-H55.     $1.50. 

The  main  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  international  laws, 
particularly  so-called  laws  of  war.  are  not  laws  according 
to  any  defensible  definition.  Yet  there  is  such  a  thin.tr  as 
true  international  law.  "the  noblest  branch  of  legal  science." 
Every  man  is  affected  by  this  true  international  law.  In 
the  first  chapter  the  author  points  out  that  this  true  inter- 
national law  can  lie  discovered  only  as  we  recall  the  nature 
of  law.  its  adjective  and  substantive  aspects,  and  square 
our  concepts  accordingly.  As  applied  to  international  law, 
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our  international  conduct  is  controlled  for  the  most  part 
not  by  real  laws,  lint  by  mere  rules  of  convenience,  adjec- 
tive laws.  There  can  be  no  real  substantive  international 
laws  except  as  they  command  what  is  right  and  prohibit 
wbal  is  wrong.  There  are  chapters  dealing  with  inter- 
national sovereignty,  "the  meaning  of  national  interests." 
the  limitations  of  international  courts,  and  the  principle  of 
arbitration.  One  chapter  is  entitled  "Some  Supposed  Just 
Causes  of  War";  another,  "Essentials  of  Peace  and  War"; 
another,  "Some  Tendencies  1'ressing  Toward  .lust ice  ami 
Peace."  Chapter  l:i  is  called  "Ha sis  of  a  Democratic  Law 
of  Nations."  The  book  on  the  whole  breathes  an  atmosphere 
of  hope,  for  "the  development  of  the  masses,  their  growing 
intelligence  and  intercourse,  is  making  them  regard  all  men 
simply  as  coworkers — friendly,  not  hostile  rivals — in  the 
fruitful  vineyard  of  the  world."  Later  developments  may 
not  warrant  the  author's  condemnation  of  our  policy  in 
Haiti.  Santo  Domingo,  and  elsewhere:  but  the  fact  is  that 
here  we  have  a  genuine  little  book  about  a  great  subject. 
If  one  permits  oneself  to  read  it  through,  one  will  wish  to 
read  it  again.  It,  voices  and  begets  wholesome  thinking. 
Undoubtedly  democracy  must  form  "its  own  law  of  nations 
based  on  those  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
which  democracy  recognizes  as  existing."  It  is  rewarding 
to  follow  this  writer  as  he  lays  before  us  his  reasons  for 
believing  "that  even  an  approximation  in  international 
relations  to  the  fundamentals  of  democracy  as  today  under- 
stood will  bring  in  its  train  a  wonderful  world-wide  relief 
to  the  coniman  man."  Readers  of  the  ADVOCATE  OK  PKACK 
will  especially  welcome  this  volume,  as  a  number  of  its 
chapters  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  as  special  articles 
in  the  columns  of  this  magazine. 

TIIK  HOLY  ALLIANCE.  By  W.  I'.  Crcxxim.  I'h.  1>.  Oxford 
University  Press.  American  Branch.  New  York.  l:!l  p. 
Appendices,  bibliography,  and  index. 

This  is  a  study  in  relations,  the  relations  between  the  be- 
havior of  States  following  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
action  of  men  following  the  World  War.  As  there  can  be 
little  intelligent  understanding  of  the  present  save  in  the 
light  of  the  past,  so  there  can  be  no  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  except  one  be  familiar  with  the 
happenings  at  Vienna  during  the  latter  days  of  1S14  and  the 
early  mouths  of  1815.  This  book,  with  its  fresh  material. 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  body  of  facts  upon  which 
current  creative  opinion  must  be  based. 

SHALL  IT  HE  AGAIN?  By  John  Kcnnctlt  TunxT.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc..  New  York.  Index,  appendices.  Pp.  1-I4S. 
$2.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  rather  numerous  books 
now  coming  to  us  from  the  pens  of  the  so-called  disillu- 
sioned, the  so-called  fact-facers,  the  breed  of  so-called  lib- 
erals that  does  not  know  how  to  be  fair  to  Germany,  how 
to  seek  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war,  how  to  learn  the 
lessons  of  post-war  failures,  and  how  to  point  the  path  away 
from  errors  without  doing  what?  Without  glossing  every- 
thing that  Germany  did  in  the  days  between  1914  and  the 
April  day  in  1017  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
and  without  attributing  to  the  leaders  of  the  United  States, 
in  office  and  out  of  office,  the  lowest  and  most  sordid  motives 
when  they  moved  for  war. 

Mr.  John  Kenneth  Turner  and  his  like,  with  their  occa- 
sional truth  mixed  with  a  mass  of  half-truths,  and  another 
mass  of  absurdly  false  deductions  from  circumstances  that 
normal  men  understand  almost  subconsciously,  will  be  seen 
one  day  to  have  done  more  harm  to  the  real  cause  of  recon- 
ciliation and  world  peace  than  the  noisy  and  foolish  jingoes 
in  our  midst.  Already  in  England  there  are  signs  of  grow- 
ing annoyance  with  this  class  of  "liberals,"  and  it  probably 
will  not  be  long  before  there  is  similar  annoyance  in  this 
country  and  consequent  injury  to  those  who  are  really  try- 
ing to  see  straight  and  to  build  on  solid  foundations. 

Mr.  Turner,  arguing  that  this  country  was  drawn  unwil- 
lingly into  the  war  (he  seems  utterly  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  nation  not  wanting  to  fight  and  a  nation  believing 
that  it  is  justified  in  fighting  if  ever  a  nation  was.  whether 


if,  wanted  to  or  not  ).  produces  a  book  that  is  blood  brother 
to  the  German  propaganda  that  Hooded  this  country  between 
1914  and  1917.  and  that  seems  to  be  conveniently  forgotten 
by  those  who  talk  and  write  constantly  of  the  Allied  propa- 
ganda. It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  argues  legalistic-ally  on 
the  subject  of  the  sinking  of  the  /.iixitmiii/.  that  seems  to  be 
blind  to  the  mountainous  fact  of  horror  and  condemnation 
that  swept  the  United  States  when  the  news  of  that  murder 
of  helpless  men  and  innocent  women  and  babies  reached  our 
shores:  that  seems  to  be  singularly  blind  to  the  fact  that 
that  one  act  of  the  Germans  did  more  to  array  the  public 
opinion  of  the  United  States  against  the  Germans,  did  more 
to  make  the  United  States  ready  for  war  against  Germany 
than  all  the  utteranees  of  \Voodi-ow  Wilson  and  Theodore 
Koosevelt  and  all  the  editorials  of  all  the  pro-war  news- 
papers in  the  land. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  about  the  book.  Hut 
its  theme  and  arguments  are  illustrated  by  this  passage. 
occurring  in  his  third  chapter:  "Germany  had  perpetrated 
no  injury  against  an  American  not  perpetrated  also  against 
neutrals  generally,  and  such  injuries  as  she  had  perpetrated 
were  wholly  incidental  to  the  war  against  the  Entente  gov- 
ernments." That  appears  in  the  course  of  a  criticism  of  the 
argument  made  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  war 
thai  the  American  cause  was  a  defensive"  one.  Further  illus- 
tration of  the  tone  of  the  book  is  had  from  the  statement 
that  British  statesmen  agree  that  President  Wilson  long 
plotted  to  carry  the  United  States  into  the  war.  the  proof 
of  the  statement  being  brief  extracts  from  speeches  of  Cur- 
zon.  Asquith.  and  John  Dillon.  It  apparently  never  occurred 
to  Mr.  Turner,  as  it  never  has  occurred  to  others  of  his 
school,  that  it  is  a  queer  plot  when  everybody  knows  of  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Turner  has  that  peculiar  sort  of  mind  that 
finds  something  enormously  significant  in  the  fact  that  plans 
were  laid  for  war  legislation  while  the  President  was  argu- 
ing for  peace.  Thus:  "Only  after  the1  lighting  was  over  did 
we  learn  that  the  advisory  commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  consisting  of  seven  men.  had  secretly 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  war  legislation  months  before 
the  war  was  declared,  and  at  a  time  when  the  President  was 
still  promising  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war."  The  fact 
that  at  the  time  the  country  was  rocking  under  the  discus- 
sion of  the  danger  of  war.  with  men  arguing  on  every  street 
corner  upon  the  need  for  preparedness  against  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  would  have  to  go  in.  means  nothing 
to  his  mind  at  all.  busily  engaged  in  picking  out  this  incident 
or  that  utterance,  and  without  any  regard  for  background 
or  context,  contrasting  it  with  some  incident  or  utterance 
similarly  chosen  without  regard  to  background  or  context. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  truly  large  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  want  to  sec  things  as  they  were  and  as 
they  are,  who  want  to  be  friends  with  Germany,  who  want 
to  assess  accurately  the  faults  of  the  United  States  and  its 
leaders  and  people  even  while  they  judge  our  late  enemies, 
must  be  retarded — for  that  is  what  it  will  come  to  in  the 
end — by  such  astigmatic  special  pleaders  as  Mr.  Turner. 

LATIN  AMKKICA  A.M>  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  (irnliniii  II. 
Xtiitirt.  The  Century  Co..  New  York.  Preface,  index, 
maps.  Pp.  I.-I-X.  1-404.  $.'{.7.">. 

This  is  a  carefully  and  apparently  soundly  done  work  on 
the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  nations  to  the  south,  with  especial  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  development  of 
modern  Pan-Americanism.  The  growth  of  the  nations  to 
the  south  made  far-seeing  men  in  this  country  and  in  those 
nations  realize  decades  ago  the  very  vital  relationship  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  The  World  War.  and  the 
possessions  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  late  years  in 
Hie  West  Indies,  and  its  activities  in  that  neighborhood, 
have  increased  the  intimacy  of  the  relationship.  Mexico's 
troubles  and  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  them  and 
to  'ier  future  has  been  another  cause  of  growing  realization 
of  growing  intimacy.  All  of  this  is  thoughtfully  treated  by 
Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  result  of  his  work  should  be  valuable 
not  only  to  students,  but  to  the  increasing  number  of  busi- 
ness men  concerned  with  South  and  Central  America. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

(Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society  May  27,  1921) 

The  American  Peace  Society,  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  its  founders — precepts  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the 
liast  hundred  years — recurs,  in  these  days  of  storm  and  stress  at  home  and  of  confusion  and  discord  abroad,  to  these  precepts  and  its 
own  traditions,  and,  confessing  anew  its  faith  In  their  feasibility  and  necessity,  restates  and  resubmits  to  a  hesitant,  a  suffering,  and 
a  war-torn  world 

Tliat  the  voluntary  Union  of  States  and  their  helpful  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common  ideals  can  only  be  effective 
if.  and  only  so  far  as,  "The  rules  of  conduct  governing  individual  relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  u  civilized  State  are  equally 
applicable  as  between  enlightened  nations"; 

That  the  rules  of  conduct  governing  Individual  relations,  and  which  must  needs  be  expressed  In  terms  of  international  law, 
relate  to  "the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety"  ;  and 

That  these  concepts,  which  are  the  very  life  and  breath  of  reason  and  justice,  upon  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is  founded,  must 
lie  a  chief  concern  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  "justice,"  and  its  administration,  "is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth." 

Therefore,  realizing  the  conditions  which  confront  the  world  at  the  termination  of  its  greatest  of  wars  ;  conscious  that  permanent 
i-clief  can  onlv  come  through  standards  of  morality  and  principles  of  justice  expressed  in  rules  of  law,  to  the  end  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  shall  be  a  regulated  conduct,  and  that  the  government  of  the  Union  of  States,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  member 
thereof,  shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ;  and  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  American  Peace 
Society  ventures,  at  its  ninety-third  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  to  suggest,  as  calculated  to  incorporate  these  principles  In  the  practice  of  nations,  an  international  agreement : 


I.  To  institute  Conferences  of  Nations,  to  meet  at  stated 
intervals,   in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences  of 
The  Hague;  and 

To  facilitate  the  labors  of  such  conferences;  to  invite 
accredited  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  projects  for  the  consideration  of 
tfoveriiments,  in  advance  of  submission  to  the  conferences; 
in  order 

To  restate  and  amend,  reconcile  and  clarify,  extend  and 
advance,  the  rules  of  'international  law,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  permanent  establishment  and  the  successful 
administration  of  justice  between  and  among  nations. 

I 1.  To  convoke,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law;   to  provide  for  its 
organization  outside  of  the  domination  of  any  one  nation 
or  any  limited  group  of  nations ;  to  which  conference  every 
nation    recognizing,   accepting,   and   applying   international 
taw  in  its  relations  with  other  nations  shall  be  invited  and 
in  which  all  shall  participate  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

III.  To  establish  an   Administrative  Council,  to  be  com- 
posed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  to  the 
government  of  the  State  in  which  the  conference  for  the 
advancement  of  international  law  convenes;  which   repre- 
sentatives shall,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  as 
diplomatic  agents,   represent   the  common   interests  of   the 
nations    during    the    interval     between    successive    con  Ter- 
ences ;  and  to  provide  that 

The  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  shall,  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  usage,  be  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  country  in  which  the  conference  convenes; 

An  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Council  from  among  its  members,  which  shall 
meet  at  short,  regular,  and  stated  periods; 

The  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  its  members ; 

The  advisory  committee  shall  report  the  result  of  its 
labors  to  the  Administrative  Council; 

The  members  of  the  Administrative  Council,  having  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  advisory  committee,  shall  transmit 
their  findings  or  recommendations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, together  with  their  collective  or  individual 
opinions,  and  that  they  shall  act  thereafter  upon  such 
findings  and  recommendations  only  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  governments  which  they  represent. 

IV.  To  authorize  the  Administrative  Council   to  appoint, 
outside  its  own  members,  an  executive  committee  or  secre- 
tary's office  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  conference  for 
the  advancement  of  international  law.  or  the  nations  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe:  and  to  provide  that 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Administrative  Council : 

The  executive  committee  or  secretary's  office  shall  report 
to  the  Administrative  Council  at  .stated  periods. 

V.  To   empower   the   Administrative   Council    to   appoint 
other  committees   for  the  performance  of  such   duties   as 
the  nations  in  their  wisdom  or  discretion  shall  find  it  de- 
sirable to  impose. 

VI.  To  furnish  technical  advisers  to  assist  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,  the  advisory  committee,  or  other  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties,  whenever  the  appointment  of  such  tech- 
nical advisers  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  such 
experts  may  be  made  by  the  conference  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law  or  by  the  Administrative  Council. 

VTT.  To  employ  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendlv  com- 
position wherever  feasible  and  practicable,  in  their  own 
disputes,  and  to  urge  their  employment  wherever  feasible 
and  practicable,  in  disputes  between  other  nations. 


VIII.  To   organize   a    Commission   of   Inquiry    of  limited 
membership,  which  may  be  enlarged  by  the  nations  in  dis- 
pute, to  which  commission  they  may  refer,  for  investiga- 
tion and  report,  their  differences  of  an  international  char- 
acter, unless  they  are  otherwise  bound  to  submit  them  to 
arbitration  or  to  other  form  of  peaceful  settlement;  and 

To  pledge  their  good  faith  to  abstain  from  any  act  of 
force  against  one  another  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
commission  and  the  receipt  of  its  report;  and 

To  reserve  the  right  to  act  on  the  report  as  their  respec- 
tive interests  may  seem  to  them  to  demand ;  and 

To  provide  that  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  submit 
its  report  to  ihe  nations  in  controversy  for  their  action, 
and  to  the  Administrative  Council  for  its  information. 

IX.  To  create  a  Council  of  Conciliation  of  limited  mem- 
bership, with  power  on  behalf  of  the  nations  in  dispute  to 
add   to  its  members,   to  consider  and   to  report  upon  such 
questions    of    a    non-justiciable    character,    the    settlement 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  prescribed,  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  either 
by  the  powers  in  dispute  or  by  the  Administrative  Council : 
and  to  provide  that 

The  Council  of  Conciliation  shall  transmit  its  proposals 
to  the  nations  in  dispute,  for  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  and  to  the  Council  of  Administration  for  its  in- 
formation. 

X.  To  arbitrate  differences  of  an  international  character 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  agree- 
ment  to   the   contrary,    to   submit   them   to   the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  upon  a  basis  of  respect  for  law,  with  the  under- 
standing that  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature  may  likewise 
be  referred   to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration   when 
the  parses  in  controversy  prefer  to  have  their  differences 
settled    by   judges  of  their  own  choice,  appointed   for   the 
occasion. 

XI.  To   set    up   an    international   court   of   justice    with 
obligatory  jurisdiction,  to  which,  upon  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy to  adjust  their  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  all 
states  shall    have  direct   access — a   court  whose  decisions 
shall  hind  the  litigating  States,  and,  eventually,  all  parties 
to  its  creation,  and  to  which  the  States  in  controversy  may 
submit,  by  special  agreement,  disputes  beyond  the  scope  of 
obligatory  jurisdiction. 

XII.  To  enlarge  from  time  to  time  the  obligatory  juris- 
diction of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  by 
framing  rules  of  law  in  the  conferences  for  the  advance- 
ment of  international  law,  to  be  applied  by  the  court  for 
the  decision  of  questions  which  fall  either  beyond  its  pres- 
ent   obligatory    jurisdiction    or    which    nations    have    not 
hitherto  submitted  to  judicial  decision. 

XIII.  To  apply  inwardly  international  law  as  a  rule  of 
law   for    the   decision    of  all   questions   involving   its   prin- 
ciples,   and    outwardly    to   apply    international   law   to   all 
questions  arising  between  and  among  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  involve  the  I>aw  of  Nations. 

XIV.  To  furnish  their  citizens  or  subjects  adequate  in- 
struction in  their  international   obligations  and   duties,   as 
well  as  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives : 

To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  render  such  instruction 
effective:  and  thus 

To  create  that  "international  mind"  and  enlightened 
public  opinion  which  shall  persuade  in  the  future,  where 
force  has  failed  to  compel  in  the  past,  the  observance  of 
those  standards  of  honor,  morality,  and  justice  which  ob- 
tain between  and  among  individuals,  bringing  in  their  train 
law  nnd  order,  through  which,  and  through  which  alone, 
peace  between  nations  may  become  practicable,  attainable, 
and  desirable. 
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FOE  A  LIMITED  time  new  subscribers  to  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE  are  receiving,  free,  Jackson  H.  Ealston's 
book,   "Democracy's   International   Law,"   the   regular 
price  of  which  is  $1.50. 


THE  REALITY  OF  CHRISTMAS 

OF  COURSE,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  reality  of 
Christmas  now  upon  us  again.  The  mystic  spell  of 
it  hovers  over  all  that  men  think  and  do.  It  brightens 
work  and  play.  This  thing  of  the  heart  reaches  out  in 
infinite  expressions,  in  looks,  in  acts,  and  in  will  to 
other  deeds.  It  is  a  kindly  thing,  and  generous.  There 
are  the  three  wise  men — Love,  Work,  Worship — coming 
out  of  the  dim  East  of  each  life  to  the  Bethlehem  of  its 
best,  offering  there  their  gifts,  now  as  of  old.  The  feast 
and  the  Yule  Log,  the  games  and  the  bells  and  the 
carols,  the  green  of  immortal  hopes  and  the  red  of  essen- 
tial sacrifice,  the  music  and  the  star.  And  in  the 
center,  a  child ! 


OTHER  REALITIES  AT  OUR 
CHRISTMASTIDE 

CHRISTMAS,  1922,  finds  the  United  States  confronted 
with  realities  of  unusual  importance,  not  devoid 
of  hope. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN   CONFERENCE 

The  Central  American  Conference,  speeches  referring 
to  which  appear  in  these  columns,  is  proceeding  hope- 
fully in  Washington.  This  is  a  reality  in  the  Christ- 
mas cheer  of  international  fact. 

LAUSANNE 

We  are  at  Lausanne,  represented  by  an  admiral,  our 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  and  our  Ambassador  to  Italy, 
pleading  for  the  principle  of  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity. By  raising  our  voice  against  special  privi- 
lege in  economic  adjustments  between  nations,  we  are 
rendering  a  service  by  ckrifying  a  real  international 
issue,  an  issue  that  is  a  factor  vitally  related  to  the 
problem  of  peace  and  war.  As  a  corollary  to  our  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door,  we  are  pleading  for  unrestricted 
access  for  all  nations  to  every  free  body  of  water  in  the 
world,  including  the  Black  Sea.  This  means  freedom 
of  the  Dardanelles,  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  of  the 
Bosporus.  This  means  demilitarization  of  all  forts, 
indeed,  of  all  that  is  now  known  as  the  "Zone  of  the 
Straits."  This  is  a  reality  in  American  foreign  policy 
worthy  of  our  best  tradition. 

MEXICO 

We  are  confronted  with  a  reality  in  Mexico.  This 
situation  relates  primarily  to  a  question  of  interpreta- 
tion of  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitution.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article,  subsoil  rights,  oil  and  mineral, 
belong  to  the  State  of  Mexico.  But,  before  the  passage 
of  the  Constitution,  certain  American  interests  had  ac- 
quired territory  in  Mexico,  supposing  that  their  titles 
carried  with  them  subsoil  rights.  Thus  the  question 
arose,  Is  Article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  retro- 
active? As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mexico  has  decided  five  different  times  that  the  article 
is  not  retroactive.  Just  now  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Mexican  Congress  calculated  to  clarify  the  situ- 
ation still  more.  While  the  Mexican  purpose  is  to  na- 
tionalize petroleum  and  its  by-products  and  to  deny  to 
foreign  governments  all  concessions  to  exploit  the  sub- 
soil wealth  of  Mexico,  it  is  proposed  to  revise  Article  27 
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to  the  end  that  it  may  itself  declare  that  it  is  not  retro- 
active. This,  if  adopted,  would  confirm  beyond  question 
the  titles  acquired  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1917. 

Since  these  arc  the  facts,  and  since  President  Ohregon 
lias  the  support  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  United  States  will 
find  .it  possible  to  recognize  the  existing  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  pressing  reasons  why  this  recognition 
should  he  extended  as  early  as  possible.  Business  is 
naturally  interrupted  by  the  existing  situation.  The 
extension  of  public  works  in  Mexico  is  impeded.  We 
mention  this,  not  primarily  because  of  our  interest  in 
business,  but  because  the  very  lives  of  the  people  in  the 
C'ity  of  Mexico  are  in  jeopardy.  The  city  has  a  wholly 
inadequate  water  /supply.  This  is  so  serious  that  there 
have  been  riots  with  casualties.  While  the  Mexican 
Government  has  made  a  number  of  efforts  during  the 
last  generation  to  bring  to  the  City  of  Mexico  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water,  it  has  not  been  successful.  The 
government  now  wishes  to  arrange  for  the  construction 
of  the  needed  works.  The  financial  conditions  in  Mexico 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow  money.  Naturally 
they  will  look  to  United  States  engineers  and  contractors 
as  soon  as  diplomatic  relations  are  renewed.  They  can- 
not go  ahead  without  skilled  American  engineers. 
While  the  troubles  in  Mexico  have  delayed,  and  indeed 
for  years  have  prevented,  the  engineering  construction 
on  any  adequate  scale,  they  are  in  position  now  to  go 
ahead  as  soon  as  ordinary  friendly  recognition  has  been 
given  by  our  government  to  Mexico.  Because  of  these 
conditions  the  present  government  is  not  only  receptive, 
but.  anxious  to  receive  the  recognition  of  Washington. 
Advices  from  that  country  assure  us  that  Obregon  is 
doing  his  best,  and  that  the  government  will  do  any- 
•  thing  within  reason  to  bring  about  recognition.  Other 
governments,  including  England,  have  recognized  the 
present  Mexican  Government.  It  is  natural  to  hope, 
that  our  recognition  may  be  extended  soon. 

EXTENSION  OF  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

Another  reality  has  appeared  to  encourage  us  at  this 
Christmastide.  In  the  new  navy  bill  submitted  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Washington  treaties  be  extended  to  limit  cruisers, 
aircraft,  and  submarines.  Indeed,  President  Harding 
is  requested  to  negotiate  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Japan,  and  Italy  to  that  end.  The  larger  powers,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  are  submitting  programs  for 
a  large  extension  of  cruiser,  submarine,  and  aircraft 
construction.  It  is  proposed  that  the  United  States 
must  now  have  sixteen  new  light  cruisers  to  cost  $168,- 


000,000.  In  the  language  of  the  committee  report :  "In 
other  words,  competition  is  on  again  in  the  single  direc- 
tion to  which  the  unratified  agreement  (the  Washington 
naval  treaty)  does  not  extend,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked  the  purse  strings  again  must  be  relaxed 
and  this  government,  like  all  others,  will  be  constrained 
to  launch  a  new  program  to  the  extent  necessary  to  keep 
up  at  least  abreast  of  any  of  the  other  powers."  Of 
course,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extend  the  Washington 
naval  treaty  to  this  area  of  expenditures.  Indeed,  it 
was  tried  to  do  just  that  thing  in  the  Washington  Con- 
ference without  success.  France  wants  submarines;  and 
England,  therefore,  wants  anti-submarine  craft,  such  as 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  these  without  restric- 
tion. But  the  fact  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations,  with  a 
view  of  reaching  an  agreement  relative  to  limiting  the 
construction  of  all  such  types  and  sizes  of  fighting  ships 
and  aircraft.  We  suspect,  further,  that  Mr.  Harding 
and  Mr.  Hughes  may  themselves  be  parties  to  this 
request.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  Administration's 
desire  to  widen  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  If  the  great  powers  can  find  a  ratio 
for  limiting  large  vessels  of  war,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  they  can  find  a  ratio  for  limiting  smaller 
vessels.  No  new  principle  is  involved. 

APPROACHING  ACTION  IN  BEHALF  OF  EUROPE 

There  are  certain  realities,  some  known,  some  sus- 
pected, in  our  Government's  attitude  toward  Europe. 
At  this  writing  the  negotiations  are  "informal,"  but 
American  desire  to  see  order  in  the  place  of  European 
economic  and  political  chaos  is  becoming  more  vocal. 
America  is  taking  "every  consistent  interest"  in  the 
present  state  of  European  affairs  with  the  intention  of 
rendering  assistance.  Mr.  ,T.  P.  Morgan,  who  has  just 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe,  has  visit. <1 
Secretary  Hughes.  Mr.  Wieldfeldt,  the  German  Am- 
bassador, has  visited  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Elibu 
Root  has  conferred  with  the  President.  Our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany,  Mr.  Alanson  Houghton,  has  been  in 
conference  with  Ambassador  Harvey  in  London.  Mr. 
Harvey  has  been  called  home  for  conference.  The 
President's  cabinet  has  devoted  entire  sessions  to  the 
European  situation.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  be  asked  to  use  his  influence  with  demo- 
cratic Congressmen  in  behalf  of  a  non-partisan  pro- 
gram for  the  amelioration  of  European  ills.  Dr.  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  friend  of  President  Harding, 
favors  an  economic  conference  for  the  discussion  of 
purely  economic  questions,  and  publicly  urges  action 
that  we  may  "win  the  mind  of  the  new  nations  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe."  President  Harding 
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openly  assures  us  that  the  American  Government  "is 
giving  of  its  influence  and  of  its  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  and  of  human  interests  every- 
where in  the  world."  Interpreted  in  terms  01  the  con- 
crete, the  United  States  is  evidently  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
reparations.  The  food  shortage  threatening  the  people 
of  Germany  with  famine  demands  action.  That  na- 
tion with  65,000,000  inhabitants  has  enough  food  for 
only  45,000,000.  Charity  cannot  suffice.  Remedial 
action  is  imperative.  Evidently  the  United  States  is 
bent  upon  achieving  remedial  action  . 


FOREIGN  POLICIES  IN  THE  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 

NOT   I.VCLITDIXG   Canada,  there  are  twenty-one  re- 
publics in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Naturally, 
almost   every  conceivable   international  problem  arises 
sooner  or  later  between  some  members  of  this  group. 

Uruguay  recently  proposed  that  there  should  be  an 
American  League  of  Nations.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Secretary 
Hughes.  Ambassador  Mathieu  of  Chile,  Ambassador 
Ale-near  of  Brazil,  Minister  Elizalde  of  Equador,  and 
Minister  Chamorro  of  Nicaragua.  This  committee  has 
issued  a  report  calling  for  the  consideration,  at  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Congress  at  Santiago,  Chile,  next  March, 
"of  measures  tending  toward  a  closer  association  of  the 
republics  of  the  American  continent  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting common  interests." 

This  Chilian  Congress  is  evidently  to  be  a  clearing- 
house of  foreign  policies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  importance.  The  United  States. 
Mexico.  Cuba,  the  five  Central  American  republics,  the 
thirteen  other  Latin  American  republics,  are  all  plan- 
ning to  be  represented.  Even  Canada  may  be  there. 

Uruguay  has  proposed  for  discussion  at  the  Congress 
tlic  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  between  States  of 
this  hemisphere.  The  committee  in  charge  has  amended 
the  proposal  to  provide  for  the  "Consideration  of  the 
best  means  to  give  wider  application  to  the  principle  of 
the  judicial  or  arbitral  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  republics  of  the  American  Continent." 

Other  policies  to  be  discussed,  printed  elsewhere  in 
these  columns,  are  equally  interesting.  The  Congress 
will  give  consideration  to  "questions  arising  out  of  an 
encroachment  by  a  non-American  power  on  the  rights 
of  an  American  nation."  There  will  be  discussion  of 
the  best  means  "to  promote  the  arbitration  of  commer- 
cial disputes  between  nationals  of  different  countries'" : 
"of  the  rights  of  aliens  resident  within  the  jurisdiction 


of  any  of  the  American  republics,"  and  "of  the  status  of 
children  of  foreigners;  of  the  improvement  of  ocean, 
land,  and  air  communication;  of  co-operation  with  re- 
spect to  supervision  of  merchandise  entering  into  inter- 
national commerce;  of  uniformity  in  parcel-post  pro- 
cedure; of  the  simplification  of  passports;  of  co-oper- 
ation in  the  study  of  agricultural  problems ;  of  standard- 
ization of  university  curricula;  of  the  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  the  validity  of  professional  degrees  among  Amer- 
ican republics;  of  the  progressive  diminution  in  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages." 

But  "the  reduction  and  limitation  of  military  and 
naval  expenditures  on  some  just  and  practicable  basis" 
may  become  the  outstanding  subject  for  discussion,  for 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  program  of  the  congress,  has  de- 
cided that  this  subject  shall  also  be  discussed. 

Evidently,  the  reduction  of  expenditures  for  war  is 
an  American  aspiration.  It  was  attempted  at  the 
Washington  Conference  with  success.  The  reduction  of 
such  expenditures  is  on  the  program  of  the  Central 
American  Conference  now  being  held  in  Washington. 
It  is  upon  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the  matter  is  to 
be  brought  up  at  Santiago.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  reduce  and  limit  the  land  forces  "upon 
some  just  and  practicable  basis"  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  is  reported  that  Brazil  has  pro- 
posed a  disarmament  conference  of  Brazil,  Argentine, 
and  Chile  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Congress  at  Santiago. 
This  may  not  be  held,  but  the  tiling  is  in  the  air. 

Thus  the  program  arrests  attention.  The  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  composed  of  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Washington  representing 
the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — Secretary 
Hughes,  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  board — has  been 
working  upon  it  for  nearly  a  year. 

This  visible  evidence  of  an  enlightened  self-interest 
working  its  way  with  no  hint  of  compulsion,  free  of  at- 
tempt to  set  up  any  artificial  league,  is  an  illustration  of 
how  nations  work  together  when  at  their  best.  The 
meaning  of  it  is  of  importance  not  only  to  America,  but 
to  other  groups  of  contiguous  nations.  This  Pan  Amer- 
ican co-operative  effort  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible 
for  nations  to  adjust  together  their  social,  economic,  and 
other  non-political  problems.  It  proves  that  where 
such  problems  are  met  and  solved,  no  political  questions 
arise  to  threaten  war.  America  has  what  Alfred  H. 
Fried  pleaded  for.  a  Zweckverbstnd — a  co-operative 
union — working  and  evolving,  quietly  but  effectively. 
There  are  here  no  questions  of  independence  involved, 
of  political  federation,  of  representation,  of  large  and 
small  States,  of  a  superstate,  of  an  international  police. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  come  nearer  to  ending  the  curse  of  war  be- 
tween States  than  has  Europe  or  Asia.  This  is  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
conference  to  the  practical  problems  of  international 
life.  Out  of  conferences  in  the  past  these  States  have 
built  railways,  improved  navigation,  readjusted  tariffs, 
denned  harbor  rights,  established  consular  practice,  ad- 
justed problems  arising  out  of  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures,  sanitation,  alien  and  extradition  laws,  arbi- 
tration and  international  law.  This  Pan  American 
movement  has  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  exchange  pro- 
fessors, travel  and  friendly  intercourse,  expositions,  and 
museums  of  commerce.  In  his  book,  "The  Restoration 
of  Europe,"  published  in  1916,  Dr.  Fried  says : 

"It  will  occasion  no  surprise  that  Pan-Americanism, 
despite  its  purely  economic  and  social  program,  has  re- 
acted upon  political  life  as  well.  Years  of  peaceful  co- 
operation between  nations  and  their  representatives 
strengthen  confidence,  engender  a  habit  of  mind  which 
does  not  presuppose  hostile  intentions  in  one's  neigh- 
bors, and  in  critical  issues  re-enforces  the  determination 
to  let  rational  considerations  decide.  Arbitration  and 
mediation  have  reached  their  highest  development  on 
the  American  continents.  The  peaceful  co-operative 
union  expedites  peaceful  settlements  of  such  disputes  as 
inevitably  arise. 

"Pan-Americanism  is  not  only  a  model  for  Europe; 
it  is  a  warning  as  well.  Before  the  war  there  was  much 
talk  of  the  American  menace,  by  which  was  meant  eco- 
nomic competition.  It  exists;  but  in  a  different  form. 
A  continent  so  organized  will  only  too  easily  win  prece- 
dence over  divided  Europe.  If  that  disorganization 
which  has  led  to  war  should  continue  after  the  war,  the 
danger  of  the  associated  States  of  Pan-America  out- 
stripping Europe  will  be  far  greater.  The  war  has 
changed  the  relative  position  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  not  to  the  advantage  of  Europe.  Europe  will  lag 
behind  America  because  of  its  disorganization  and  also 
because  of  its  exhaustion.  Hence  a  co-operative  union 
must  be  formed,  that  a  united  Europe  may  meet  that 
united  continent  across  the  ocean — not  for  attack,  but 
to  make  further  co-operation  possible." 

Referring  to  the  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  President  Roosevelt  said,  in  his  mes- 
sage of  December  3,  1906 : 

"Quite  apart  from  the  specific  value  of  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  conference,  the  example  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  American  nations  engaging  in 
harmonious  and  kindly  consideration  and  discussion  of 
subjects  of  common  interest  is  itself  of  great  and  sub- 
stantial value  for  the  promotion  of  reasonable  and  con- 
siderate treatment  of  all  international  questions." 

In  the  same  message  Mr.  Roosevelt  quoted  from  an 
address  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  said  at  the  Conference  in  Rio  Janeiro ; 


"We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no 
territory  except  our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the 
sovereignty  over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  independence 
and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as 
those  of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the  observ- 
ance of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim 
nor  desire  any  rights  or  privileges  or  powers  that  we  do 
not  freely  concede  to  every  American  republic." 

Another  conspicuous  utterance,  particularly  apposite, 
was  that  of  another  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  who,  speaking  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Sep- 
tember 8,  said : 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Brazil  are  alike  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  peace.  But 
peace  has  its  method  as  well  as  war.  The  method  of 
peace  is  that  of  more  perfect  knowledge  and  under- 
standing; of  mutual  respect  for  rights  with  the  correla- 
tive recognition  of  obligations;  of  resort  in  all  difficul- 
ties to  the  process  of  reason ;  of  summoning  all  the 
ability  and  strength  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
peace  with  the  sincere  and  intense  desire  to  find  ami- 
cable solutions  instead  of  causes  for  distrust  and  enmity. 
It  is  the  disposition  to  peace  that  alone  can  assure 
peace." 

The  Conference  in  Santiago  next  March  will  not  only 
affect  international  policies  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere ;  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  of  the  Far  East.  It  will  be  in  line  with  a  states- 
manship of  no  little  merit. 


THE  MENACE  OF  AMERICANISM 

WE  IN  AMERICA  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering 
Americanism  a  world  menace,  yet  there  is  a  book 
just  issued  from  the  Labor  Publishing  Company,  Lon- 
don, written  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Colyer,  entitled  just  that, 
"Americanism,  a  World  Menace."  The  author  develops 
the  thesis  that  Europe  and  other  civilized  peoples  must 
choose  between  Americanism  and  Bolshevism ;  that  there 
is  no  third  choice.  He  goes  still  further.  He  would 
persuade  the  civilized  nations  to  choose  Russia  as  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils  because  of  the  dangers  in  the  curse 
of  Americanism. 

The  book  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the  vaporings  of  a 
crank.  The  man  writes  with  terseness  and  clarity,  in- 
deed with  no  little  power. 

The  author  has  no  use  for  American  institutions,  cus- 
toms, habits,  or  standards,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  has  lived  as  an  engineer  for  several  years  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  Massachusetts. 

Coming  to  specific  matters,  he  complains  that  we 
standardize  human  beings,  and  that  our  standards  are 
decidedly  below  those  held  by  civilized  peoples  else- 
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where.  The  menace  of  this  consists  in  our  tendency  to 
impose  ourselves  upon  the  whole  world,  upon  Central 
and  South  America,  and  upon  European  colonies  in  the 
\ew  World.  All  of  these  traits  of  ours  began  in  "a 
mixture  of  youthful  extravagance,  arrogance,  and 
adaptability."  Our  success  does  not  impress  this  critic. 
He  finds  that  our  extraordinary  development  is  due  not 
to  what  we  consider  our  surpassing  merit,  but  to  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country.  As  a  result  of  our 
past  he  finds  our  characteristics  of  the  present  to  be  as 
follows : 

"1.  An  overweening  pride  of  race,  based  on  the  ma- 
terial development  of  the  country,  achieved  largely 
through  the  ability  and  industry  of  'foreigners.'  Known 
locally  as  patriotism. 

"2.  The  establishment  of  dollar-producing  or  dollar- 
collecting  capacity  as  the  absolute  standard  of  value, 
covering  every  form  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ment. Known  locally  as  'practical  idealism,'  based  on 
'equality  of  opportunity.' 

"3.  Glorification  of  'democracy'  as  an  abstract  idea, 
divorced  from  practical  control  by  the  rank  and  file. 
Known  locally  as  'the  union  of  efficiency  and  democracy 
under  sane  leadership.' 

"4.  General  lawlessness  and  contempt  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure. Known  locally  under  a  great  variety  of  flowery 
and  meaningless  names,  of  which  'upsurging  of  the  great 
heart  of  America'  may  be  taken  as  an  example." 

Commenting  on  this  series  of  indictments,  interesting 
fact,  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  Literary  Supple- 
ment, for  Xovember  30,  remarks:  "Every  one  who  has 
visited  the  States  with  his  eyes  open  will  recognize  these 
familiar  characteristics." 

But  the  author  has  still  more  savage  things  to  say  of 
us.  He  finds  a  growing  corruption  and  manipulation 
of  our  legislatures  and  of  the  law  courts,  with  a  dimin- 
ishing liberty  and  an  increasing  recourse  to  lawless- 
ness. While  privilege,  oppression,  and  corruption  have 
greatly  diminished,  say,  in  Great  Britain,  and  liberty 
and  order  have  greatly  increased  there,  the  opposite  is 
the  case  with  America.  Our  friend  of  the  London 
Times  has  no  consolation  for  us  here,  for  he  says:  "The 
choice  of  alternatives  oifered  by  Mr.  Colyer  may  flatter 
the  vanity  of  Russians  and  Americans,  who  cherish  the 
belief  in  common,  as  the  Germans  did,  that  it  is  their 
mission  to  lead  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  path  of 
progress ;  but  it  ignores  history  and  the  character  of  the 
English  people  to  mention  no  others."  In  the  presence 
of  such  an  indictment  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  any 
"power  the  giftie  gie  us";  we  can  "see"  without  any 
"power." 

The  Times  reviewer,  recognizing  "that  there  is  truth 
in  the  picture,''  magnanimously  adds,  "but  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth."  That  helps. 

We,  too,  believe  that  "it  is  not  the  whole  truth."    Per- 


haps it  would  not  be  an  undue  violation  of  the  principle 
of  modesty  if  we  were  to  suggest  that  the  author  of  this 
book  is  himself  a  bit  opposed  to  the  rights  of  property. 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  a  communist.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  is.  If  so,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  his 
fear  of  the  American  menace.  For  persons  of  such 
kidney  America  is  a  menace.  All  such  ultra  radicals, 
be  they  of  Russia  or  elsewhere,  are  quite  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  America  is  not  only  a  menace  to  them,  it 
is  to  them  their  chief  menace.  This  is  a  fact.  And  the 
fact  is  a  very  bright  jewel  in  America's  crown.  Of 
course,  instead  of  a  menace,  America  is  the  hope  of 
Europe.  Thoughtful  Europeans  know  this,  and  are 
acting  upon  it. 


A  BY-PRODUCT  OF  WAR  IN  HELLAS 

THE  MAN  on  the  street  was  shocked  to  read  of  the 
execution  of  the  former  Greek  Commander-in- 
Chief,  General  Hadjianostis ;  of  former  Foreign  Minister, 
Paltazzis;  of  two  former  Ministers  for  War,  M.  Stratos 
and  M.  Theotokis,  and  of  two  former  premie'rs,  M. 
Gounaris  and  M.  Protopapadakis.  These  men  were  shot 
by  decree  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  de  facto  gov- 
ernment in  Athens,  November  27.  Admiral  Goudas  and 
General  Stratigos  were  sentenced  to  degradation  and 
imprisonment  for  life.  Something  about  such  a  pro- 
ceeding seems  to  have  aroused  more  resentment  than  the 
news  of  a  battle.  Probably  our  friend  on  the  street  said 
to  himself  that  Great  Britain  did  well  to  withdraw  her 
minister  from  Athens  at  once. 

How  could  such  a  thing  take  place?  Mr.  Lindley, 
the  British  Minister,  protested  before  the  event.  But 
M.  Veniselos  is  said  to  hold  that  the  executions  were 
legally  carried  out  by  a  legally  constituted  court-martial, 
and  that  they  were  overwhelmingly  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence. The  reasons  given  by  the  court-martial,  accord- 
ing to  a  Renter  telegram,  state  further  that  the  defend- 
ants knowingly  concealed  from  the  people  the  danger  of 
returning  Constantine  as  King  of  Greece;  that  they  did 
this  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  individual  in- 
terests; that  they  employed  terrorist  methods  to  stifle 
expressions  of  public  opinion  contrary  to  their  interests ; 
that  they  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  armies 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  court-martial  points  out  further 
that  when  the  abdication  of  King  Constantine  was  being 
urged  they  arranged  with  General  Hadjianostis,  in- 
competent if  not  mentally  unbalanced,  a  fake  offensive 
against  Constantinople,  with  the  result  that  a  strength- 
ened Turkish  morale  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks. 
In  short,  it  is  charged  that  the  defendants  conspired  to 
commit  acts  of  high  treason,  and  for  that  reason  they 
were  guilty  under  various  articles  of  the  military  and 
penal  code. 
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Yet  the  resentment  against  the  executions  has  been 
widespread.  The  enemies  of  Greece  made  use  of  the 
incident  at  home  and  particularly  at  Lausanne.  But  the 
most  outspoken  critics  are  British.  Lord  Curzon  per- 
sonally took  the  most'  serious  view  of  it.  As  has  been 
said,  the  British  Minister  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
most  outspoken  opponents  of  the  executions  are  found 
in  the  British  press. 

This  British  revulsion  of  feeling  may  have  back  of 
it  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Even  certain 
British  statesmen  are  a  bit  curious  to  examine  the  rea- 
sons for  England's  action.  It  has  been  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  why  the  British  Minister  at  Buda- 
pest was  not  recalled  in  consequence  of  the  White  Ter- 
ror. One  newspaper  wonders,  if  France  were  guilty  of 
a  local  Amritsar  among  her  Moslems,  if  Britain  should 
withdraw  her  ambassador  from  Paris.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  puts  the  matter  still  more  pertinently.  In  its 
issue  of  December  1,  it  says: 

"But  we  get  the  impression,  at  the  finish,  that  there 
is  much  to  be  known  that  we  still  do  not  know  about  the 
reasons  for  the  government's  action.  How  far  did  any 
of  these  unfortunate  ministers  receive  encouragement, 
direct  or  indirect,  from  British  ministers  to  persevere  in 
the  Anatolian  adventure?  That  question  is  asked,  but 
is  not  answered ;  but,  of  course,  i  f  they  were  either  our 
collaborators  or  our  instruments  in  a  policy  for  the  non- 
success  of  which  they  have  been  put  to  death  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  save  them 
from  their  fate;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  laid  great  stress  on  the  action  of  the  government  a 
fortnight  ago  in  threatening  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee with  a  breach  of  relations  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  lives  of  the  accused.  Did  that  action  proceed  from 
pure  humanity  or  from  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  position?  We  should  know  better  if  we  had 
more  information  about  the  relations  between  the  late 
(jreek  Ministers  and  our  own  Foreign  Office." 

Of  course,  the  whole  business  is  but  a  by-product  of 
war — breeder  of  most  of  the  ills  we  suffer. 


DECKMBER  11,  AT  NOON,  the  territory  of  Kiao-Chow 
was  restored  to  China,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty-four  years  the  Chinese  flag  was  raised  over  the 
administration  building  of  that  city.  Thus  the  rule  of 
Germany  over  that  laud,  followed  by  the  Japanese,  who 
seized  the  territory  during  the  World  War,  is  at  an  end. 
The  Japanese  headquarters  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Chinese.  The  Japanese  troops  left  December  14. 

We  hope  that  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the  very 
end  of  the  long  controversy  over  this  situation. 

Wang  Cheng-Ting,  Foreign  Minister  to  China,  senses 
some  danger  from  the  Japanese  boroughs.  He  is  unable 
to  understand  why  the  arms  promised  by  the  Japanese 
for  the  police  have  not  arrived.  He  says  that  Japan  has 


postponed  the  delivery  of  these  arms  three  times.  He 
suspects  that  there  are  relations  existing  between  the 
Japanese  subordinates  and  the  bandits  which  have  been 
causing  the  Chinese  authorities  no  little  anxiety.  The 
government  believes  that  it  can  handle  the  bandits  in 
the  province  of  Shantung,  especially  if  the  Japanese 
will  not  interfere.  The  Japanese  authorities  insist  that 
they  are  acting  in  all  good  faith.  In  the  light  of  the 
facts  at  hand,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 


ONE  LOOKING  for  a  beam  of  light  from  some  little 
candle  can  profitably  turn  just  now  to  Japan.  An 
officer  of  the  American  Peace  Society  now  in  that  coun- 
try writes :  "The  military  spirit  is  thoroughly  subdued. 
The  costly  fiasco  in  Siberia  has  opened  the  eyes  of  every 
one,  and  the  Washington  Conference  came  as  a  welcome 
rain  in  a  thirsty  field."  Our  State  Department  has  just 
released  an  article  published  in  Japan,  telling  of  the 
naval  vessels  being  scrapped  in  Japan  under  the  Wash- 
ington treaty,  a  statement  which  has  been  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  Japanese  foreign  office  as  correct.  The 
Japanese  Government  plans  faithfully  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  Washington  treaties  in  every  particu- 
lar. Before  the  ratification  of  the  naval  treaty  Japan 
suspended  her  work  on  new  capital  ships.  She  is  now 
removing  the  greater  part  of  the  armament  from  eleven 
capital  ships.  Both  the  guns  and  the  armor  of  the  bat- 
tleship Fuji  have  been  taken  off  and  the  vessel  converted 
into  a  service  ship.  The  net  result  will  mean  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  navy  by  38  vessels,  a  total  of  13,395  tons. 
The  Japanese  naval  personnel  has  in  consequence  been 
reduced  by  12,000  men  and  officers.  Plans  have  been 
completed  for  the  abolition  of  certain  naval  bases,  of 
the  depot  at  Port  Arthur,  ami  of  a  reduction  of  tin- 
present  five  naval'  districts  to  three,  the  Port  Arthur 
change  to  be  concluded  this  month  and  the  others  "by 
April,  1923."  The  naval  budget  has  reduced  the  Navy 
Department  estimates  by  forty  million  yen. 

There  is  evidently  a  will  to  peace  in  Japan.  There 
is  a  National  Peace  Council  there,  made  up  of  the 
Japan  Peace  Society,  League  for  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments,  Women's  Peace  Society,  and  a  number  of 
other  similar  organizations.  After  several  months-  of 
preparation,  there  has  been  recently  formed  the  Japan- 
ese Association  for  International  Education,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
justice  between  nations,  the  realization  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

If  only  France  and  Italy  can  persuade  themselves  to 
ratify  the  Washington  treaties,  the  good  deeds  in  Japan 
will  be  seen  to  shine  farther  and  to  illuminate  more 
brightly  the  gloom  of  our  "naughty  world." 
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THE  CONTRAST  between  the  ways  of  folk  and  the  be- 
havior of  governments  is  rather  strikingly  brought 
out  by  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  that  American 
doughboys  in  the  Khinelaud  are  making  up  a  purse  of 
money,  millions  of  marks,  with  which  to  give  German 
youngsters  a  real  Christmas.  It  appears  that  the  Rhine- 
land  Post  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  started  the  purse 
with  300,000  marks,  and  that  every  soldier  in  the  Amer- 
ican force-  i.-  giving  at  least  the  equivalent  of  $1.00, 
which,  with  the  present  exchange,  is  more  than  8,000 
marks.  Top  sergeants  are  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
seeing  that  none  of  the  soldiers  forget  to  contribute. 
Relief  work  already  has  begun  among  the  German  poor. 
A  number  of  soup-kitchens  are  operated  by  officers,  and 
the  Veterans'  Committee  is  collecting  clothing  and  toys 
which  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  German  children  at 
the  customary  Christmas  tree  of  the  American  forces  in 
Germany.  A  little  more  of  that  spirit  among  the  dip- 
lomats, and  the  Christmas  of  1922  would  become  a 
Christ-mas  indeed. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  has  dispatched  a  naval  mission 
to  Brazil.  We  understand  that  this  has  been  done 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  The 
purpose  is  to  aid  Brazil  in  the  reorganization  of  her 
navy.  It  is  our  view  that  the  circumstances  warrant 
such  a  proceeding,  for  the  navies  of  certain  South  Amer- 
ican nations,  Brazil's  included,  need  overhauling  from 
tlie  bottom  up.  The  main  need  is  to  create  these  navies 
as  aids  rather  than  threat>  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. South  American  navies  have  been  turned  more 
than  once  against  the  governments  which  they  were  or- 
ganized to  support.  It  is  inconceivable  for  us  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  imagine  our  army  or  navy  used  a.s  an 
instrument  to  overthrow  our  government,  and  we  cannot 
understand  the  system  which  makes  it  possible  any- 
where. If  our  navy  officers  can  interpret  to  the  officers 
of  the  Brazilian  navy  the  relations  existing  between  the 
I'nited  States  Government  and  its  navy,  it  will  be  of  no 
little  service  to  Brazil. 

And  yet  our  action  has  met  with  the  disapproval  of 
the  Argentine  Government.  Officials  of  Argentina  point 
out  that  the  position  of  the  United  States  is  inconsistent, 
in  that  while  fostering  conferences  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  among  South  American  republics,  it  is  offi- 
cially aiding  one  of  them  to  strengthen  its  navy.  The 
newspapers  of  that  country  have  featured  our  mission, 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Brazil's  effort  to  call  an 
early  arms  conference  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Chile, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence which  is  to  meet  in  Santiago.  Chili,  in  March.  The 
result  is  that  the  preliminary  conference  has  been  aban- 
doned. True.  Argentina  suggests  that  an  armament 


conference  prior  to  the  Congress  in  Santiago  might  be 
interpreted  suspiciously  by  some  of  the  other  South 
American  republics.  This  may  be  the  case.  We  \w]>e 
this  last  reason  is  the  dominant  one,  for  certainly  the 
United  States  is  anxious  that  its  mission  to  Brazil  shall 
mean  no  offense  to  our  other  sister  republics  of  Latin 
America. 


THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
attempts  to  stir  up  strife  in  America  between  re- 
ligious sects;  on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  power  at  its 
command,  it  condemns  them.  Efforts,  for  example,  to 
align  Masons  and  Protestants  against  Catholics,  or  vice 
i-i-isa,  are  un-American  and  contemptible.  At  this 
Christmastide.  especially;  we  would  emphasize  that  the 
only  justifiable  religious  intolerance  is  an  intolerance 
for  religious  intolerance.  The  world  is  faced  with  prob- 
lems enough  without  being  obliged  to  give  attention  to 
the  silliest  and  most  indefensible  of  all  hatreds,  namelv. 
''religious  hatreds." 


THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 

Remarks  of  Honorable  Charles  E.  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State,  Chief  of  the  Dele- 

gation of  the  United  States 


ENTLEJIEN  :  It  is  a  high  privilege  to  extend  to  YOU. 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
most  cordial  welcome. 

-  lieitous  as  you  must  be  of  the  dignity,  rights,  and 
interest  of  your  respective  nations,  your  presence  here 
attests  your  appreciation  of  a  community  of  interest  and 
your  sincere  purpose  to  promote  a  common  welfare  by 
assurances  of  mutual  esteem  and  the  establishment  of 
the  essential  conditions  of  tranquillity  and  securitv. 

You  will  find  here  the  most  friendly  atmosphere,  the 
helpful  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
aid  you  in  the  furtherance  of  your  own  wishes  for  an 
abiding  peace  and  a  constantly  increasing  prosperitv. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  ambition 
to  gratify  at  your  expense,  no  policy  which  runs  counter 
to  your  national  aspirations,  and  no  purpose  save  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  peace  and  to  assist  you,  in  sucli 
manner  as  you  may  welcome,  to  solve  your  problems  to 
your  own  proper  advantage.  The  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere  and  in 
the  conservation  of  your  interests. 

The  same  desire  which  now  animates  you  prompted 
the  Central  American  Peace  Conference  of  the  year 
1!)07.  The  passing  of  the  years,  the  important  changes 
recently  wrought,  the  spectacle  of  the  devastating  re- 
sults of  war,  have  heightened  your  determination  to  con- 
sider the  fundamental  requisites  of  stability  and  devel- 
opment. Your  purpose,  manifested  in  your  cordial  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  is  to  build  on  foundations  already  laid: 
to  take  account  of  changed  conditions  in  order  that  you 
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may  apply  the  wisdom  of  experience  in  devising  im- 
proved methods. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  conference  of  1907. 
Because  all  that  was  hoped  for  was  not  attained  in  prac- 
tice ;  because  all  stipulations  then  agreed  upon  have  not 
been  found  to  be  effective,  its  results  should  not  be  de- 
preciated. It  was  a  decisively  forward  step.  The  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  it  fostered  is  still  dominant,  des- 
pite all  difficulties.  The  goal  is  still  the  same,  and  you 
are  here  today,  more  deeply  conscious  than  ever  of  op- 
portunity and  of  the  advantage  of  mutually  helpful  rela- 
tions, to  give  new  form  and  substance  to  a  united  effort 
for  Central  American  progress. 

In  August  last  a  meeting  of  great  promise  and  im- 
portance was  held  by  the  presidents  of  Nicaragua,  Sal- 
vador, and  Honduras  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Tacoma  in 
order  to  concert  measures  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  more  peaceful  relations  in  Central  America.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  deeply  gratified 
at  the  action  of  those  countries  in  acknowledging  the 
validity  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
signed  at  Washington  on  December  20,  1907,  and  in  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  governments  of  Costa  Eica  and 
Guatemala  in  definitely  declaring  that  this  treaty,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  still  in  force.  Believing 
that  a  great  advance  had  been  made  toward  peace  and 
stability,  and  that  the  friendly  relations  and  the  pros- 
perity of  their  peoples  could  still  further  be  assured  by 
a  frank  exchange  of  views  and  recommendations,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  invited  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Central  American  republics  to  send  their 
plenipotentiaries  to  Washington  for  this  conference.  In 
this  invitation  it  was  proposed  that  the  following  sub- 
jects should  be  discussed : 

"1.  The  negotiation  of  a  treaty  or  treaties  to  make  effect- 
ive those  provisions  of  the  treaties  signed  at  Washington  on 
December  20,  1907,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  effect- 
ive in  maintaining  friendly  relations  and  co-operation 
among  the  Central  American  States. 

"2.  Measures  whereby,  in  view  of  the  achievements  ac- 
complished with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  armaments  by 
the  powers  participating  in  the  Conference  at  Washington 
in  1921,  the  Central  American  States  may  carry  on  this  en- 
deavor and  set  an  example  to  the  world,  and  above  all  to 
the 'powers  of  this  hemisphere,  by  adopting  effective  meas- 
ures for  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  Central  America. 

"3.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  for  setting  up  tribunals  of 
inquiry  whenever  any  disputes  or  questions  regarding  the 
proposed  treaty  or  treaties  which  cannot  be  settled  by  dip- 
lomatic means  shall  unfortunately  arise  between  any  two 
or  more  of  the  countries. 

"4.  Any  other  questions  which  the  countries  represented 
at  the  conference  unanimously  desire  to  consider." 

The  subjects  to  which  attention  has  thus  been  directed 
are  now  before  you. 

With  your  permission,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  as  the  separate  treaty  establishing  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice  was  terminated  in  1917,  it 
is  most  important  that  adequate  provision  now  be  made 
for  appropriate  arbitral  disposition  of  controversies,  and 
that  suitable  methods  be  devised  for  carrying  out  the 


fundamental  purpose  of  existing  treaties  in  securing  a 
basis  for  a  lasting  and  just  accord. 

It  is  also  earnestly  hoped  that  means  may  be  found  at 
least  to  curtail,  and  if  possible  to  end,  unnecessary  and 
unproductive  outlays,  as  there  can  be  no  stability  or 
progress  in  the  absence  of  a  sound  economic  basis. 

You  are  blessed  with  the  riches  of  natural  resources; 
you  command  the  conditions  of  orderly  development  and 
widespread  contentment;  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
fostering  mutual  relations  which  will  promote  the  se- 
curity of  each  of  your  republics  without  depriving  it  of 
any  of  its  natural  advantages;  you  have  the  good-will 
and  friendship  of  all  powers.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
this  conference  may  register  your  high  and  effective  re- 
solve to  put  an  end  to  strife  which  impoverishes,  and  to 
bring  to  naught  all  attempts  to  foment  mutual  distrust ; 
and  thus  that  it  may  afford  that  sense  of  national  se- 
curity and  repose  and  of  true  fellowship  between  peoples 
by  which  you  may  each  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
blessings  of  your  national  heritage. 

In  all  that  you  may  endeavor  to  this  end  you  have  the 
assurance  of  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

GUATEMALA 

Remarks  of  Senor  Don  Francisco  Sanchez 

Latour,  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Chief 

of  the  Guatemalan  Delegation 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  manifestly  of  such 
a  benevolent  character,  inspired  by  the  noblest  ideals, 
that  the  people  and  Government  of  Guatemala  most  cor- 
dially welcome  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Isthmus  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  a  com- 
parison of  opinions  in  matters  of  common  importance, 
to  the  end  that  their  relations  each  with  the  other  may 
be  harmonized  in  the  interest  of  all. 

The  good  capable  of  being  derived  from  such  confer- 
ences was  demonstrated  in  1907,  when  delegates  of  the 
five  republics  met  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  Washing- 
ton and,  after  due  deliberation,  agreed  upon  a  series  of 
genuinely  practical  conventions,  the  loyal  observance  of 
which  by  the  signatories  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  continued  friendly  relations  between  them. 

The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Central  America,  the 
primal  object  of  this  conference,  is  an  ambition  which 
we  all  cherish  in  our  hearts,  an  ambition  which  can  be 
easily  fulfilled  if  we  all  come  stirred  by  the  spirit  in 
which  we  were  invited.  Peace  is  the  greatest  boon  that 
man  can  enjoy  and  one  of  the  most  necessary  to  him, 
specially  in  our  countries,  where  every  one  must  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  development  and  promotion  of 
those  inexhaustible  resources  with  which  Nature  so 
kindly  has  endowed  us.  The  use  of  force  is  odious  and 
should  only  be  appealed  to  in  self-defense  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  sacred  rights  inherited  from  our  fore- 
fathers, freedom  of  the  peoples  and  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  States.  Once  peace  is  assured  and  the 
sentiments  of  a  true  and  brotherly  friendship  are  estab- 
lished, the  use  of  force  becomes  unnecessary,  and  that  is 
something  which  we  all  covet.  That  international  diffi- 
culties can  be  adjusted  through  conferences  such  as  this 
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was  proved  only  lately,  when  a  controversy  that  had 
lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  settled  in  a  friendly 
way ;  on  that  occasion  it  was  also  the  American  Govern- 
ment which  invited  the  countries  concerned,  through  its 
worthy  Secretary  of  State,  the  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

Therefore  the  Government  of  Guatemala  enters  this 
conference  with  a  keen  desire  to  promote  neighborly 
good  feeling,  pledging  itself  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost 
of  its  ability  in  pursuit  of  the  results  sought  to  be  at- 
tained. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  appropriate,  also,  to  add  my  gov- 
ernment's high  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  disin- 
terested thoughtfulness  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  due  to  whose  courteous  invitation  we 
are  assembled  here  today.  I  desire  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  express  to  the  very  distinguished 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  its  most  capable  Director  General  our  most 
sincere  gratitude  for  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conference  the  palace  of  that  important  institution  in 
which  to  hold  our  deliberations. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Remarks  of  Senor  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Mar- 
tinez Suarez,  Chief  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Delegation 

Your  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  Your  Excel- 
lencies the  Delegates: 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador,  as  also  those  of  the 
other  Central  American  States,  has  eagerly  welcomed 
the  cordial  invitation  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  send  delegates  to  participate  at  a  con- 
ference, the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  establish  methods 
whereby  stipulations  contained  in  former  Central  Amer- 
ican treaties  and  agreements  may  be  rendered  effective; 
other  reforms  deemed  necessary  may  be  added,  binding 
the  nations  of  Central  America  in  the  form  which  their 
actual  necessity  demands  and  developing  every  effort 
which  would  make  closer  such  a  bond  in  the  future. 

There  has  existed  a  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
Amity,  signed  December  2(>.  1'.  Oi  ;  furthermore,  a  Cen- 
tral American  Court  of  Justice,  created  in  accordance 
with  Article  1  of  said  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
solve  all  problems  which  may  come  up  for  adjustment 
between  the  nations  of  Central  America. 

It  is  the  practice  of  all  civilized  countries  to  submit 
many  of  their  controversies  to  arbitration,  but  they 
usually  exclude  such  questions  which,  in  their  opinion, 
affect  the  dignity  or  sovereignty  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  parties  concerned.  The  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice,  believing  itself  an  arbitral  tribunal,  and  going 
perhaps  beyond  its  fixed  limits,  was  established  with  the 
object  of  solving  all  international  questions  affecting 
each  and  every  one  of  the  republics  constituting  Central 
America,  without  any  exception. 

The  special  convention  which  enumerated  the  bases 
of  organization  of  the  Central  American  Court  of  Jus- 
tice was  rejected  as  such,  and  differences  of  opinion  nat- 
urally arose  as  to  whether  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace 


and  Amity  was  in  force.  This  treaty  in  its  first  article 
practically  established  the  court  and  constituted  it  an 
arbiter  in  all  international  questions,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, affecting  Central  America. 

Recently  the  governments  of  Central  America,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  preserving  a  judicious  method 
for  regulating  their  general  relations,  have  been  content 
to  sink  their  differences  of  opinion,  and  in  one  form  or 
another  certain  governments  have  made  plain  that  their 
position  was  that  the  treaty  of  1907  was  in  force  and 
other  governments  indicated  that  it  should  be  considered 
in  force  henceforth.  Thus,  the  only  remaining  problem 
of  importance  was  how  to  give  it  force  in  the  most  ef- 
fective form,  and  furthermore  to  accede  to  the  other 
measures  which  the  necessities  and  aspirations  of  the 
Central  American  countries  demand  at  this  historic  mo- 
ment. Thus,  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  highly  opportune,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  stating  that  this  friendly  act  has  aroused 
sincere  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador.  The  appointment  of  His  Excellency  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Welles,  ex- 
Chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  as  delegates  of  the  United  States  demon- 
strates that  the  co-operation  of  this  government  will 
serve  to  assure  the  undoubted  success  of  this  conference 
and  will  thereby  receive  our  most  sincere  gratitude. 

In  expressing  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  friendly  wel- 
come that  has  been  extended  to  the  delegation  of  El 
Salvador  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  I 
likewise  desire  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  the  Honorable 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  well 
as  to  the  Director  General  of  this  Institution,  for  his 
courtesy  in  offering  us  the  use  of  this  building  during 
the  forthcoming  sessions  and  also  for  his  co-operation  in 
the  inauguration  of  the  conference.  In  conclusion,  I 
desire  most  cordially  to  welcome  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  our  sessions  and  to  extend 
the  greetings  of  the  delegation  of  El  Salvador  to  the 
members  of  the  other  Central  American  delegations. 

HONDURAS 

Remarks  of  Senor  Dr.  Don  Alberto  Doles, 
Chief  of  the  Honduran  Delegation 

His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  Distinguished 

Delegates,  Gentlemen: 

The  Delegation  of  Honduras  to  the  Central  American 
Conference,  which  assembly  His  Excellency  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  governments  of  the  five  re- 
publics of  Central  America,  has  just  inaugurated  as 
Honorary  President,  desires  to  express  the  cordial 
thanks  of  its  delegates  as  a  whole  for  the  courteous 
greeting  of  welcome  which  that  distinguished  gentleman 
has  just  addressed  to  the  assembled  delegates.  The  lat- 
ter are  today  met  in  this  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  the  invitation  of 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  assure  for  all  the  countries  concerned,  not  alone 
the  benefits  of  peace  and  progress,  but  also  the  blessings 
of  right  and  liberty,  which  are  their  most  vital  concern. 
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They  have,  as  it  were,  assembled  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  illustrious  founder  of  this  great  and  exemplary 
nation,  in  the  presence  of  the  free  nations  of  the  New 
World,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  justice  of  its  first 
magistrate. 

The  political  questions  which  in  this  year  of  grace 
1!)5J2  threatened  with  war  the  various  Central  American 
republics,  in  an  ill-fated  hour,  disturbed  the  peace  of 
their  people,  rather  than  national  questions,  and  matters 
concerned  with  the  disunion  of  States,  which  appeared 
in  the  light  of  personal  quarrels  of  unfriendly  heads  of 
•States,  were  adjusted  on  board  the  American  man-of- 
war  Tacoma.    But  the  international  relations  of  a  legal 
or  economic  character  maintained  or  abandoned  by  the 
five  republics,  by  reason  of  the  disagreement  existing 
between  the  respective  governments  as  to  whether  the 
failure  of  the  treaties  which  were  signed  in  Washington 
in  1907  are  in  force  or  not,  are,  properly  speaking,  not 
questions  at  all.    However,  in  order  to  render  these  trea- 
ties efficacious  and  to  assure  greater  friendliness  and 
co-operation  between  the  signatories,  should  they  be  re- 
established, it  was  considered  necessary  to  revise  them. 
In  ease  the  Central   American  Court  of  Justice    (that 
institution  of  international  arbitration)  is  not  re-estab- 
lished, it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tribunal  of  in- 
vestigation.    In  accordance  with  the  example  set  by  the 
treaty  concluded    in   Washington  in  1921  between  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  looking  to 
the  limitation  of  armaments,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
conclude  a  similar  treaty  between  the  small  nations  of 
our  Central  America.    These  three  important  clauses  in 
the  program  contained  in  the  respective  notes  of  the 
American  legations  inviting  the  five  presidents  or  their 
representatives  to  this  conference  were  extended  to  in- 
clude a  fourth  clause,  relating  to  any  other  matter  upon 
which  the  countries  represented  at  the  conference  should 
by  unanimous  consent  wish  to  deliberate. 

The  delegation  of  Honduras,  which  possesses  absolute 
confidence  in  the  Government  of  the  White  House,  by 
reason  of  its  proved  disinterestedness  in  world-wide  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  for  its  exalted  standards,  can  only  express 
approval  of  this  program.     But  it  believes   that,   for 
Honduras  and  for  all  Central  America,  there  exists  an- 
other important  matter    (comprised   under   the   fourth 
clause),  which  should  receive  first  consideration,  namely, 
the  question  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  country  of 
our  fathers  in  the  form  of  a  political  and  federal  unit. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
delegations  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica  will  agree.    In  the  case  of  Honduras,  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  terms  of  her  political  constitution,  which 
has  held  binding  since  1880,  her  primary  duty  and  most 
urgent  necessity  is  to  return  to  the  union  with  the  coun- 
tries which  formerly  constituted  the  Federation  of  Cen- 
tral America,  or  at  least  with  two  or  more  of  them ;  and 
her  sister  republics  likewise  have  the  same  legal  aspira- 
tion, as  voiced  in  their  respective  constitutions,  in  their 
official  documents,  their  press,  and  their  public  utter- 
ances ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  spite  of  the  Civil  War  of  Secession,  which  shook 
the   Capitol   to    its   foundations,   we  realize   that   only 
through   federation    can    the   separated    States    of   the 
Isthmus  find  a  solution  of  their  problems;  only  in  union 


will  they  find  the  formula  of  their  manifest  destiny.  In 
this  generation  of  nationalities,  in  which  Italy  and  Ger- 
many have  attained  unity  or  union;  in  the  generation 
which  saw  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  obtain 
a  position  in  the  international  world — at  this  time  the 
younger  daughters  of  Spain  in  America  also  desire  a 
place  in  the  sun. 

In  the  three  centuries  during  which  Spain  ruled  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  Central  and 
South  America,  the  central  provinces  situated  north  of 
Panama,  by  virtue  of  their  community  of  race  and  cul- 
ture, laws  and   customs,  which  were  known   under  the 
name  of  the  Captaincy  General  or  United  Provinces  of 
Guatemala,   constituted   one    single   nationality,    whose 
boundaries   had'  been  established  by   history  and  geog- 
raphy.    Central  America  was  united  at  the  time  that  it 
proclaimed  its  emancipation  from  the  mother  country 
and  when  it  constituted  itself  a  federal   republic.     An 
element  of  patrimonial  and  vicious  separation  dissolved 
the  federation,  and  hard-hearted  egoism  on  the  part  of 
the  governments,  rather  than  a  spirit  of  provincialism 
in  the  people  themselves,  has  served  to  maintain  an  ab- 
surd   political   and   social   condition.      But    during    the 
period  which  preceded  the  break-up  of  the  union,  eight 
decades  ago,  the  light  of  hope  was  never  extinguished 
and  the  ideal  of  unity  shone  brightly  in  the  attempts  at 
confederation  which  followed.     In  the  National  Consti- 
tutional Assembly  which  was  held  in  Tegucigalpa  in 
1853 ;  in  the  national  war  which  occurred  in  Nicaragua 
in   1854;   in   the  unionist  campaign   of   Guatemala   in 
1885;  in  the  Nationalist  Diet  of  San  Salvador  in  1889; 
in  the  National  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Managua  in 
1898;  in  the  Peace  Conference  of  Washington  in  1907; 
in  the  Treaty  of  Union  of  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  in 
1921,  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  centenary  of  the 
national  independence,  and  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  Tegucigalpa,  held  the  same  year — in  all  these  events 
we  see  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  single  nation. 

The  American  people  must  feel  for  us ;  for  was  not 
one  of  its  sons,  like  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  in 
truth  a  great  man,  the  first  in  peace  and  the  first  in  war, 
who  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  another  snatched  the  fire  from  the  gods  and  the 
scepter  from  the  tyrants  and  was  a  man  of  fortune;  an- 
other magistrate  of  the  American  Government  pro- 
claimed the  Pan-American  Doctrine,  while  still  another 
died  for  the  redemption  of  the  slave.  Thus  America 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica in  their  desire  to  possess  a  true  democracy,  for  they 
proclaimed  their  independence  without  spilling  a  drop 
of  blood,  and  abolished  slavery  without  shedding  a  single 
tear.  Once  united,  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  great 
nation  and  a  great  government,  in  peace,  justice,  and 
liberty,  rejoicing  in  the  good  opinion  of  all  her  sister 
republics,  Central  America  will  be  more  worthy  of  the 
friendship  of  this  country. 

The  union  of  the  Central  American  republics  by 
means  of  appropriate  and  responsible  institutions,  which 
would  assure  the  necessary  authority  to  the  government, 
as  well  as  adequate  liberty  to  the  people,  *  would  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  promote  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  commerce,  and  would  not  merely  add  to,  but 
would  multiply  its  wealth  and  credit.  Mere  unification, 
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whether  of  tariff  or  finance,  of  weights  or  measures, 
despite  the  existence  of  an  international  bureau,  would 
not  Bring  about  the  union,  the  sole  object  of  which  is 
to  make  "right"  prevail  over  "might,"  and  it  alone  is 
salvation.  At  the  Central  American  Conference  which 
was  held  in  Washington  in  1907,  and  which  led  to  the 
expectation  that  the  treaties  would  result  in  a  federal 
union,  more  than  one  delegation  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  peoples  which  opposed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
disunited  republic,  but  the  governments.  And  this 
could  not  be  controverted.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  only  in  union,  and  despite  the  created  interests 
(not  always  legitimate  ones),  do  the  people  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  an  honorable  administration  and  adequate 
form  of  government,  free  suffrage  and  rotation  of  power, 
the  security  of  person  and  property,  and  the  only  means 
for  assuring  a  stable  place  abroad  and  an  acceptable 
regime  at  home;  in  other  words,  they  realize  that  the 
only  means  under  the  existing  conditions  of  civilization 
of  putting  an  end  to  perpetual  revolution  is  through 
federation. 

The  delegates  of  Honduras  would  be  exceedingly 
gratified  if  their  colleagues  at  this  Central  American 
Conference  were  to  share  their  views.  At  all 'events. 
they,  the  delegates  of  Honduras,  voice  the  desires  of 
their  government  and  share  the  sentiments  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. They  believe  this  to  be  a  unique,  pro- 
pitious, and  final  opportunity  to  work  for  the  union  of 
Central  America,  and  feel  that  all  must  do  their  utmost 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end.  At  this  important  con- 
ference it  behooves  us  all  to  collaborate  with  patriotic 
zeal  and  hope  for  the  cause  of  the  great  nation. 

I  have  spoken. 

NICARAGUA 

Remarks    of    Senor  Don    Emiliano   Cha- 

morro,  Minister  of  Nicaragua,  Chief 

of  the  Nicaraguan  Delegation 

The  willingness  wherewith  our  five  Central  American 
republics  have  hastened  to  attend  this  conference  is  an 
additional  testimony  of  the  reality  of  our  aspiration  for 
unity,  which  desire,  if  fostered  "with  intelligence  and 
patriotism,  will  tend  to  overthrow  all  obstacles  and  some 
day,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  will  hoist  upon  our 
mountains  and  wave  over  our  lakes  the  sacred  banner 
of  one  undivided  nation. 

The  United  States  of  America,  by  inviting  us  to  hold 
this  conference  on  its  own  soil,  by  sharing  our  labors 
and.  becoming  one  of  us,  will  demolish  every  argument 
that  might  exist  on  the  part  of  those  who,  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  moral  greatness  of  this  nation,  as  demon- 
strated in  history,  would  still  disavow  the  noble  interest 
which  animates  it  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  other 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  We  for  our  part  feel  that 
the  friendship  of  this  great  republic  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  our  sovereignty. 

These  motives  in  themselves  would  suffice  today  to 

1  my  country  and  its  representatives  with  the  pro- 

foundest  satisfaction  and  to  transform  this  satisfaction 


into  immense  rejoicing;  for,  cognizant  of  the  illustrious- 
ness,  the  patriotism,  and  the  exalted  aims  of  the  dele- 
gates present,  we  feel  assured  that,  animated  as  we  all 
are  by  a  sincere  spirit  of  fraternity  and  justice,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  sacrifice  which  is  being  made  to  the 
common  interest  is  a  substantial  guarantee  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned,  in  this  conference  we  are  estab- 
lishing the  foundations  for  an  era  of  better  understand- 
ing and  increased  co-operation  between  our  several 
nations  and,  in  consequence,  for  the  more  complete  de- 
velopment and  usefulness  of  the  great  and  brilliant  gifts 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  who  are  assembled  here  are 
animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  eliminate  any  obstacles 
that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  assuring  the  peace  as  well 
a>  the  prosperity  and  rapid  development  of  Central 
America.  The  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed 
are  highly  propitious  for  the  realization  of  this  work, 
and  we  possess  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  count 
in  this  our  constructive  work  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  two  distinguished  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  problems  that  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed— regulations  tending  to  establish  more  intimate 
and  cordial  relations  between  the  individual  nations; 
the  form  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  furnish  an  amicable 
solution  of  the  international  controversies;  the  limita- 
tion of  war  expenditure — all  these  are  subjects  of  in- 
terest, not  only  to  the  countries  of  Central  America,  but 
to  the  entire  continent.  And  we  may  consider  ourselves 
happy  if  we  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  extent  of  our 
power  to  promoting  this  broad  spirit  of  Pan-American 
solidarity,  which  in  its  last  analysis  is  the  basis  upon 
which  depends  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  America, 
which  we  love,  not  alone  because  it  is  our  continent,  but 
rather  because  God  has  bestowed  upon  it  the  mission  of 
being  the  standard-bearer  of  democracy  and  liberty.  In 
my  person  the  delegation  of  Nicaragua  offers  you  every- 
thing in  its  power  that  may  contribute  toward  the  ful- 
filment of  this  noble  mission. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  within 
the  brief  period  of  one  year  three  international  confer- 
ences of  great  significance  have  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton; neither  is  if  necessary  to  consider  the  importance 
of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  two  preceding  confer- 
ences and  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  one.  The  mere 
fact  that  these  conferences  have  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton, under  maximum  conditions  of  place  and  circum- 
stances, testifies  to  the  confidence  which  the  entire  world 
feels  in  the  impartiality,  the  concept  of  justice,  and  the 
rectitude  of  the  actions  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  people  of  this  great  country.  We 
take  pleasure  in  rendering  them  this  homage. 

The  numerous  attentions  which  the  delegates  have 
already  received  indicate  in  advance  how  great  will  be 
our  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  government,  once  this  con- 
ference shall  have  terminated ;  but  it  will  never  exceed 
the  gratitude  which  we  owe  you  for  having  invited  us 
to  be  the  initiators  of  a  new  world-wide  movement  aim- 
ing at  the  solution  of  international  controversies  by 
means  of  conferences,  equitable  adjustments,  and  recip- 
rocal concessions. 

We  tender  you  our  most  profound  thanks. 
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COSTA  RICA 


Remarks  of  Senor  Don  Jose  Andras  Coro- 

nado,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

Costa  Rica,  Chief  of  the  Costa 

Rican  Delegation 

Your  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State,  Your  Excellen- 
cies the  Delegates  at  the  Conference : 
Animated  by  its  traditional  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
fraternity,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  cordially 
welcomed  the  opportunity  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  once  again  offered  to  the  five  sister 
republics  of  Central  America  to  assemble  in  this  Pan- 
American   Palace  with  the  object  of  discussing  their 
problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Whenever  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself  to  the 
governments  of  Central  America  of  considering  and  dis- 
cussing together  any  tendencies  toward  an  improvement 
in  the  political  life  and  material  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tions in  question-,  Costa  Eica  has  esteemed  it  her  su- 
preme privilege  to  be  able  to  contribute  with  entire  sin- 
cerity and  enthusiasm  toward  the  realization  of  the  ex- 
alted" aims  which  have  always  found  expression  at  these 
Central  American  conferences. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  delegations  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  governments  have  assembled  in  its  capi- 
tal, and  these  memorable  conferences,  as  well  as  those 
celebrated  in  other  places  and  at  other  times,  with  its 
assistance  and  co-operation,  have  furnished  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  for  Costa  Rica  the  well-being  of 
her  sister  republics  of  Central  America  is  not  an  alien 
matter,  but  one  that  she  recognizes  as  part  of  her  own 
personal  concern. 

The  invitation  to  assemble  here  has  been  extended  to 
us  by  His  Excellency  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  in  whose  distinguished  person  we  possess 
a  happy  augury  not  only  to  the  fact  that  these  delibera- 
tions will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  highest 
interests  of  our  respective  nations,  but  also  that  the  re- 
sults attained  at  the  conference  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  noble  and  exalted  ideals  wherewith  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America  have  assembled  together,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  historic  hour  of  their 
political  union  has  not  yet  struck. 

It  is  the  distinguished  and  gratifying  privilege  of  the 
delegation  of  Costa  Rica  to  greet  the  honorable  delegates 
and  to  declare  that  the  members  of  the  conference  may 
in  every  particular  count  upon  her  frank  and  active  co- 
operation. 


The  Costa  Rican  delegation  has  undergone  some  modi- 
fications since  the  opening  of  the  conference;  but  the 
new  delegation  has  arrived,  and  the  conference  is  pro- 
ceeding. The  question  of  federating  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States  may  not  be  answered  satisfactorily  now,  but 
it,  along  with  other  problems,  will  be  clarified  by  the 
proceedings  now  taking  place  in  Washington. — THE 
EDITOR, 


THE  REVISION   OF  THE   REPARATION 
CLAUSES  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  VER- 
SAILLES AND  THE  CANCELLA- 
TION OF  INTER-ALLIED 
INDEBTEDNESS* 

By  GEORGE  A.  FINCH 

THE  EARL  OF  BALFOUR,  Acting  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  note  respecting  war 
dehts  sent  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  London 
of  France,  Italy,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  Rouma- 
nia,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  on  August  1,  1922,  requested 
those  governments  to  make  arrangements  for  dealing  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  with  the  loans  owing  by  them  to 
the  British  Government.  He  took  occasion  to  explain, 
however,  that  the  amount  of  interest  and  repayment,  for 
which  the  British  Government  asks,  depends  not  so 
much  on  what  the  debtor  nations  owe  Great  Britain  as 
on  what  Great  Britain  has  to  pay  America.  "The 
policy  favored  by  His  Majesty  is,"  says  the  Earl  of 
Balfour,  "that  of  surrendering  their  share  of  German 
reparation,  and  writing  off,  through  one  great  trans- 
action, the  whole  body  of  inter-Allied  indebtedness." 
But  such  a  policy,  he  states,  is  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment because,  "with  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  American 
Government  have  required  this  country  to  pay  the  in- 
terest accrued  since  1919  on  the  Anglo- American  debt, 
to  convert  it  from  an  unfunded  to  a  funded  debt,  and 
to  repay  it  by  a  sinking  fund  in  twenty-five  years.  Such 
a  procedure  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  original 
contract.  His  Majesty's  Government  make  no  com- 
plaint of  it;  they  recognize  their  obligations  and  are 
prepared  to  fulfill  them.  But  evidently  they  cannot 
do  so  without  profoundly  modifying  the  course  which, 
in  different  circumstances,  they  would  have  wished  to 
pursue.  They  cannot  treat  the  repayment  of  the 
Anglo-American  loan  as  if  it  were  an  isolated  incident 
in  which  only  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  had  any  concern.  It  is  but  one  of  a  connected 
series  of  transactions,  in  which  this  country  appears 
sometimes  as  debtor,  sometimes  as  creditor,  and,  if  our 
undoubted  obligations  as  a  debtor  are  to  be  enforced, 
our  not  less  undoubted  rights  as  a  creditor  cannot  be 
left  wholly  in  abeyance."1 

The  requirement  of  the  American  Government,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  is  contained  in  the 
act  of  Congress,  approved  February  9,  1922,  "To  create 
a  commission  authorized  under  certain  conditions  to  re- 
fund or  convert  obligations  of  foreign  governments  held 
by  the  United  States  of  America."  This  commission, 
consisting  of  five  members  and  known  as  the  "World 
War  Foreign  Debt  Commission,"  is,  by  the  law,  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  "to  refund 
or  convert,  and  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
principal  or  the  interest,  or  both,  of  any  obligation  of 

*  This  able  presentation  appeared  in  the  October  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  1922,  and 
is  reproduced  here  with  the  consent  of  the  author. 

1  The  note  has  been  printed  and  published  as  a  British 
Parliamentary  Command  Paper,  No.  3737  (Miscellaneous 
No.  5,  1922). 
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any  foreign  government  now  held  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  .  .  .  arising  out  of  the  World  War, 
into  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ment in  substitution  for  the  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of  such  government  now  or  hereafter  held  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  such  form  and  of  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, date  or  dates  of  maturity,  and  rate  or  rates  of 
interest,  and  with  such  security,  if  any,  as  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  A  proviso  limits  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mission to  extend  the  time  of  maturity  of  such  bonds  or 
other  obligations  beyond  June  15,  1947,  which  is  the 
last  date  of  maturity  of  the  war  bonds  subscribed  by  the 
American  people  from  the  proceeds  of  which  these  for- 
eign loans  were  made,  or  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at 
less  than  i1^  per  centum  per  annum.  The  authority 
granted  by  the  act  ceases  at  the  en  dof  three  years,  and 
section  3  expressly  stipulates  "That  this  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  any  foreign  government  for  those  of  any 
other  foreign  government,  or  cancellation  of  any  part  of 
such  indebtedness  except  through  payment  thereof."2 

In  view  of  the  previous  history  of  proposals  which 
sought  to  involve  the  Allied  debt  to  America  with  the 
subject  of  the  payment  of  war  costs  and  reparations, 
and  the  categorical  refusal  of  American  representatives 
to  consider  them,  the  note  of  the  Earl  of  Balfour  of 
August  1,  1922,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  protest  against  this  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment finally  formulated  and  adopted  in  the  act  of 
Congress  of  February  9,  1922. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  British  note  of  August  1, 
1922,  that  a  revision  of  the  reparation  clauses  is  given 
as  an  inducement  for  the  United  States  to  cancel  the 
war  debts.  In  addition,  certain  reasons  are  given  to 
justify  the  protest  against  the  act  of  Congress.  The 
Earl  of  Balfour  states  that  the  Allies  "were  partners  in 
the  greatest  international  effort  ever  made  in  the  cause 
of  freedom;  and  they  are  still  partners  in  dealing  with 
some,  at  least,  of  its  results.  Their  debts  were  in- 
curred, their  loans  were  made,  not  for  the  separate 
advantage  of  particular  States,  but  for  a  great  purpose 
common  to  them  all,  and  that  purpose  has  been,  in  the 
main,  accomplished."  Furthermore,  he  asserts  that, 
among  the  many  economic  ills  from  which  the  world  is 
suffering,  "must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  weight  of 
international  indebtedness,  with  all  its  unhappy  effects 
upon  credit  and  exchange,  upon  national  production, 
and  international  trade."  And,  he  asks,  "How  can  the 
normal  be  reached  while  conditions  so  abnormal  are 
permitted  to  prevail?" 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  full  meaning,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  of  the  British  proposal  of  "writ- 
ing off,  through  one  great  transaction,  the  whole  body 
of  inter-Allied  indebtedness,"  it  should  be  understood 
that  America  owes  no  debts  that  can  be  written  off  in 
return  for  a  writing  off  of  the  debts  owing  to  her,  and 
the  net  result  to  America  of  the  "one  great  transaction" 
would  be  the  outright  cancellation,  without  considera- 
tion, of  the  inter-Allied  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  $10,000,000,000. 

In  the  absence  of  the  United  States  as  a  party  to  the 

*  Public  No.  139,  67th  Congress. 


Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  American  claims  seriously 
affected  by  the  reparation  clauses  of  that  treaty,  one 
would  naturally  infer  from  the  British  protest  that  the 
United  States  was  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
clauses  which  it  is  proposed  to  revise  downwards  if 
America  will  pay  the  price.  The  published  accounts  of 
the  discussions  leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  repara- 
tion clauses  of  the  treaty  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  they  show  that  these  provisions  were 
adopted  in  the  face  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
American  delegation.  "The  President  and  his  financial 
advisers,"  writes  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a  principal 
American  member  of  the  Commission  on  Reparation  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  "passed  days  and  weeks  vainly 
endeavoring  to  convince  their  colleagues  in  the  Allied 
and  Associated  governments  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Germany  to  pay  anything  like  the  sums  required  under 
the  categories.  They  further  submitted  that  even  if 
this  were  possible  the  Allied  governments  could  not 
afford,  and  would  in  time  recognize  that  it  was  not  to 
their  advantage,  to  exact  payments  that  could  be  made 
only  at  the  expense  of  their  own  trade.  Therefore,  in 
the  American  view  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  allied 
and  associated  Governments  to  fix  a  reasonable,  definite 
amount  that  Germany  could  pay  and  that  they  could 
afford  to  have  her  pay."3 

The  same  authority  has  supplied  the  verbatim  text 
of  a  memorandum  of  the  American  delegation  in  sup- 
port of  its  contention  for  the  fixation  of  a  definite  sum 
of  reparations.  The  memorandum  gives  the  two  prin- 
cipal arguments  against  that  course  as  follows : 

(a)  It  is  impossible  to  tell  today  just  how  much  Germany 
might  be  able  to  pay  within  the  next  generation.  A  mis- 
calculation might  release  Germany,  at  heavy  cost  to  the 
Allies,  from  a  just  liability  which,  it  would  subsequently 
develop,  Germany  was  fully  capable  of  discharging.  Ger- 
many's liabiliyt  should,  therefore,  be  expressed  elastically, 
so  -as  to  insure  the  utilization  of  Germany's  full  future 
capacity  of  payment  to  make  good  the  almost  unlimited 
damage  caused  by  her. 

•  (6)  The  political  situation  among  the  Allies  Is  so  un- 
settled, and  the  popular  expectation  of  relief  by  payments 
from  Germany  runs  so  high,  that  it  might  have  serious 
political  consequences  to  name  definitely  Germany's  liability. 
Even  the  highest  figure  which  has  been  considered  would 
disappoint  popular  expectations.* 

The  answer  of  the  American  delegation  to  these  argu- 
ments is  given  in  the  same  memorandum  as  follows : 

With  respect  to  the  latter  argument,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  financial  and  economic  situation  of  Europe  is  so 
serious  that  no  government  would  adopt,  merely  as  a  matter 
of  domestic  politics,  a  policy  which  is  not  defensible  on  its 
merits.  The  only  political  consequences  to  be  taken  into 
account  are  those  relating  to  the  stability  of  government  in 
general.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  severe  popular  disillusion- 
ment at  this  time  might  lead  to  social  unrest,  which  would 
have  really  serious  national  and  international  consequences. 
It  seems  far  more  probable  that  to  continue  to  perpetuate 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  Germany's  payments  will 


1  The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections  of 
the  Treaty,  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1920,  p.  52. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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merely  postpone  an  awakening  until  a  time  when  the  situa- 
tion may  be  even  more  critical.  In  the  intervening  period 
the  people  will  not  have  exerted  their  fullest  efforts  to  aid 
themselves,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  earlier 
realized  their  real  situation. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  there  is  danger  today 
of  underestimating  Germany's  capacity  to  pay,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  risk  is  perfectly  real  and  fully  recognized. 
It  is,  however,  a  risk  which  must  be  balanced  against  the 
risk  of  attempting  to  secure  from  Germany  more  than  she 
can  pay,  or  adopting  a  procedure  which  destroys  Germany's 
incentive  to  pay.  Of  the  two  risks  the  latter  is  infinitely 
the  more  serious.  To  seek  too  much  jeopardizes  the  whole; 
to  obtain  too  little  involves  only  a  loss  of  the  difference 
between  what  is,  and  what  might  have  been,  paid. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  what  the  world  requires, 
and  requires  immediately,  is  a  new  basis  of  credit.  A  dollar 
today  is  probably  worth  two  dollars  five  years  from  now. 
A  definite  obligation  assumed  by  Germany,  under  con- 
ditions which  warrant  us  in  believing  that  Germany  herself 
has  the  will  and  believes  she  has  capacity  to  discharge 
such  obligation,  will  serve  as  an  immediate  basis  of  credit. 
A  far  larger  amount  assumed  under  equally  satisfactory 
conditions  eighteen  months  from  now  would  not  begin 
to  have  the  same  practical  value.  Also  a  larger  amount 
imposed  today  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  in  the  face 
ow  declarations  by  Germany  (which  will  be  accepted  by 
conservative  persons  throughout  the  world)  that  the  sum 
is  far  in  excess  of  her  capacity,  would  prove  of  little  or  no 
value  as  a  basis  of  credit." 

The  American  memorandum  contains  the  following 
criticism  of  the  reparation  plan  then  under  considera- 
tion and  finally  adopted  by  the  Allies: 

The  present  reparation  plan  is,  in  our  opinion,  open  to 
the  serious  objection  that  it  may,  in  practice,  operate  to 
destroy  economic  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  present  gen- 
eration in  Germany.  Germany  is  set  a  task  without  end, 
and  the  more  she  labors  the  more  will  be  taken  from  her. 
Furthermore,  little  is  obtainable  under  the  plan  in  the 
immediate  future,  aside  from  the  deliveries  of  bonds,  which 
will  not  command  the  confidence  of  investors  because, 
among  other  things,  they  may  be  followed  by  an  indefinite 
amount  of  similar  bonds.  And  it  will  be  in  the  interests 
of  Germany  herself  to  destroy  popular  confidence  in  the 
initial  installments  of  bonds  taken  from  her,  as  once  these 
bonds  acquire  any  marketable  value,  still  further  issues 
will  be  taken  from  Germany. 

Europe's  need  is  immediate.  Any  substantial  delay  in 
securing  from  Germany  an  obligation  having  a  substantial 
present  value  may  involve  consequences  which  will  ap- 
proach a  disaster.  The  risks  involved  in  delay  far  out- 
weigh the  difference  between  such  definite  sum  as  might  be 
fixed  today  and  the  most  optimistic  estimates  which  have 
been  made  as  to  Germany's  capacity.' 

The  view  which  gave  primary  consideration  to  the 
exigencies  of  British  and  French  internal  politics  pre- 
vailed over  the  dictates  of  farseeing  statesmanship,  and 
now,  over  three  years  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, 
the  question  of  reparations  appears  to  be  as  far  from 

5  The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections 
of  the  Treaty,  pp.  67-68. 
'  /&»<*.,  pp.  68-69. 


settlement  as  it  was  then,  Europe  in  the  meantime  suf- 
fering the  evils  of  the  policy  of  opportunism  so  clearly 
foreseen  and  definitely  pointed  out  by  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, is  it  reasonable  to  expect  America  to  forego  the 
payment  of  a  sum,  the  lending  of  which  added  two- 
fifths  to  the  national  debt,  in  order  to  induce  the  Allies 
to  pursue  now  a  policy  urged  upon  them  by  American 
representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  which,  as 
demonstrated  by  subsequent  events,  they  should  have 
then  adopted  in  their  own  self-interest?7 

The  argument  repeated  by  the  Earl  of  Balfour  that 
America  was  a  partner  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
is  conseqeuently  responsible  for  a  full  share  of  the 
partnership  liabilities  dates  back  also  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Baruch  points  out  that  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  amount  of  German  reparations,  the  follow- 
ing intimation  was  conveyed  to  the  American  delegation : 

If  you  ask  us  to  lessen  our  claims  upon  Germany  for 
indemnity,  which  she  admits  she  owes,  what  will  you  do 
for  the  loan  made  to  us  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  was  as  much  your  war  as  our  war,  the  amount  of 
which  clearly  exceeds  our  ability  to  pay  unless  we  are 
allowed  to  get  the  last  possible  dollar  out  of  Germany.8 

Mr.  Baruch  explains  that  "of  course,  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Allies  to  the 
United  States  had  no  relation  to  Germany's  reparation 
obligations  to  the  Allies,"  that  "the  United  States, 
relatively  speaking,  had  no  great  direct  interest  in  what 
Germany  was  to  pay,  but  she  had  a  sincere  desire  for  all 
nations  concerned  that  the  world  should  not  be  thrown 
into  disorder  and  its  commerce  deranged  by  an  at- 
tempt to  create  and  collect  a  debt  which  could  not  be 
paid,"  but  that  "the  most  that  the  American  delegation 
could  do  was  to  urge  upon  its  associates,  in  their  own 
and  in  the  whole  world's  interest,  the  necessity  and 
practical  wisdom  of  fixing  Germany's  liability.  When, 
however,  they  were  not  persuaded,  the  American  dele- 
gation felt  that  it  had  done  all  that  it  properly  could 
do  in  the  circumstances.  To  have  adopted  any  other 
course  and  to  have  insisted  as  a  matter  of  right  that 
creditors  of  Germany  should  waive  in  part  their  adinit- 

7  In  this  connection  see  the  article  on   "Reparations"  by 
Mr.  Thomas    W.    Lament,    one    of    the    American  financial 
representatives   at   the    Peace    Conference,    in    the   volume 
entitled  What  really  happened  at  Paris,  New  York,  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  1921.     In  discussing  "The  Power  of  Cleruen- 
ceau  and  Lloyd  George,"  Mr.  Lamont  says : 

"It  sounds  absolutely  unwarranted  for  me  to  place  my 
opinion  against  those  of  two  chiefs  of  state  like  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George;  yet  I  am  convinced,  as  I  was  at  the  time, 
that  they  were  wrong,  that  they  entirely  misread  their 
own  constituencies  when  they  believed  that  if  they  adopted 
the  business  course  of  fixing  the  German  indemnity  and  pro- 
ceeding to  collect  it  they  would,  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  voters,  be  turned  out  of  office.  .  .  .  All  I 
feel  is,  if  at  this  critical  juncture  both  M.  Clemenceau  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  had  a  little  more  confidence  in  their 
own  strength  they  would  have  joined  with  President  Wilson 
and'  settled  this  question  of  German  indemnity  once  for 
all,  thus  avoiding,  to  a  considerable  measure,  the  terrible 
consequences  of  continued  unsettlement  that  have  plagued 
Kurope  and  the  whole  world  since  the  Peace  Conference 
adjourned  and  left  the  German  indemnity  question  open." 
(pp.  265,  268.) 

8  The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections 
of  the  Treaty,  p.  52. 
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tedly  just  cliiiins  against  Germany  might  have  en- 
couraged the  efforts  to  reo|>en  the  whole  question  of  in- 
terallied indebtedness  and  refinancing."9 

It  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  plans  brought  forward  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference which  involved  American  participation  in  the 
payment  of  the  European  costs  of  the  war  and  repara- 
tions. Mr.  Baruch  refers  to  a  proposal  brought  forward 
to  the  effect  that  bonds  for  part  of  the  reparations  to  the 
value  of  £1.800,000,000  ($9.000,000,000)  as  from  January 
1.  ll)2.~i  (the  date  from  which  they  bear  interest),  should 
I*  issued  liy  enemy  states  or  by  certain  states,  acquiring 
enemy  territory.  The  proixjsition  further  provided  that 
these  bonds  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments,  by  the  three  Scandinavian 
Governments,  and  by  the  Governments  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland. 

It  was  proposed  under  this  scheme  that  the  United  States 
should  guarantee  20  per  cent  of  the  issue.  In  the  event 
of  any  of  the  guarantor  Governments  failing  to  meet  their 
guarantees  the  remaining  guarantor  Governments  might  be 
obligated  to  double  their  original  proportionate  share.  That 
might  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
guarantee  40  per  cent,  or  about  $3,450,000,000.  Xo  serious 
consideration  was  ever  given  to  this  plan.10 

The  origin  of  the  proposal  is  not  disclosed,  but,  since 
it  is  stated  in  pounds  sterling,  it  was  probably  of  British 
origin.  Other  schemes  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
presumably  French  in  origin,  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  II.  Andre  Tardieu,  one  of  the  leading  French  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Peace  Conference.  He  says: 

Besides  the  guarantees  of  payment  taken  directly  from 
Germany,  right  and  reaso  nsuggested  others  based  upon  the 
the  unity  existing  among  the  Allies.  After  unity  in  war. 
unity  in  peace.  Could  not  sacrifices  borne  in  common 
include,  after  the  losses  in  lives  and  property,  the  costs  of 
settlement — the  richest  helping  the  less  rich  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  burden?" 

Tliis  burden  he  places  at  seven  hundred  thousand 
millions  as  the  cost  of  victory,  the  repayment  of  which 
was  not  demanded  by  the  treaty,  and  the  possible  non- 
payment by  Germany  of  all  or  part  of  the  reparations 
debt  which  she  was  called  upon  to  pay.  He  states 
frankly,  however :  "Now,  let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
this.  Stripped  of  its  disguise  of  words  and  transformed 
into  plain  figures,  the  idea  of  financial  unity,  as  regards 
the  settlement  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  had  but  one  mean- 
ing— an  appeal  to  the  American  Treasury  with  a  view 
to  its  acceptance  of  additional  liability/'12 

The  details  of  two  such  plans  are  supplied  by  him 
as  follows  : 

We  studied  a  plan  to  lump  the  costs,  whatever  they  might 
be.  of  the  war  in  one  sum,  basing  responsibility  on  the  pop- 
ulation and  national  wealth  of  each  country.  This  scheme 
would  have  reduced  France's  war  debt  from  .T0.2  i>er  cent 
to  11.4  per  cent;  that  of  Great  Britain,  31.1  per  cent  to 
20.2  per  cent ;  that  of  Belgium,  from  5.4  per  cent  to  1.7 


per  cent :  that  of  Serbia  from  4.0  i>er  cent  to  o.x  JKT  cent. 
On  the  contrary  it  would  have  increased  the  United  States 
obligations  2!i  j.er  cent,  that  of  Japan  ti  per  cent,  that  of 
Italy  6  i»er  cent,  that  of  Canada  1  per  cent,  that  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  1.4  per  cent.  etc.  This  percentage 
increase  represented  in  round  numbers  250,000,000,000 
francs  for  the  United  States.  65,000,000,000  for  Japan. 
!t.0(  10,000.000  for  Canada,  12.UXMM  (0,000  for  the  Union  of 
South  Africa." 

"The  simple  statement  of  these  figures,"  he  adds, 
"provoked  absolute  protest  from  those  countries  whose 
debts  were  to  be  so  increased.''  The  same  fate,  he  in- 
forms us,  attended  another  scheme,  "which  was  equally 
officially  submitted  to  the  Allied  delegations  and  which 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  share  in  the  war  debts  the  war 
dead  of  the  several  countries,  as  compared  with  the  total 
population  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  The  adoption  of  this 
calculation  would  have  reduced  the  debt  of  France  bv 
about  30,000,000,000  francs."  But,  he  again  laments, 
in  every  case,  "no  matter  what  was  the  method  applied 
to  the  solution  of  financial  unity,  those  who  were  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  others  or  to  pledge  themselves  for 
others  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  financial  autonomy  so 
jealously  safeguarded  during  the  war."13 

Whenever  American  officials  wr:-  approached  on  the 
subject  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Allied  debts  to  the 
United  States,  the  record  shows  that  their  answers  have 
been  uniformly  and  firmly  in  the  negative,  and  that 
they  have  disavowed  the  insinuations  of  the  Allies  that 
the  United  States  is  responsible,  on  the  principle  of 
partnership  or  otherwise,  for  any  nation's  war  debts 
other  than  its  own. 

Apropos  of  the  attempted  discussions  of  the  subject 
at  the  Peace  onference,  Mr.  Rathbone,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  on  March  8,  1919, 
wrote  to  M.  de  Billy,  the  French  High  Commissioner 
at  Washington,  as  follows : 

I  wish  to  clearly  inform  you  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which,  as  you  know,  has  absolute 
authority,  conferred  by  Congress,  in  the  matter  of  loans 
allowed  by  it  to  foreign  governments,  will  not  consent  to  any 
discussion,  at  the  peace  conference  or  elsewhere,  of  a  plan 
or  project  having  for  object  the  liberation,  the  consolida- 
tion, or  new  division  of  the  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments held  by  the  United  States." 

\Vhen  the  question  of  the  conversion  into  the  form  of 
long-term  bonds  of  the  demand  and  short-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  British  and  Allied  Governments  held  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  was  taken  up  in  the  latter  part 
of  1919,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  again  to  bring  up  the 
subject  of  the  cancellation  of  the  debts  to  America. 
Mr.  Rathbone,  to  whom  this  suggestion  was  made  and 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  replied  on  November  18,  1919. 
as  follows : 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  in  nowise  changed  the 
views  it  has  expressed,  or  modified  the  position  that  it  has 


*  Tlit   Making  of  thf  Reparation  and  Ecr>n<smi<-  Sections  o) 
the  Treaty,  pp.  53.  55.  71. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  71-72. 

11  The   Truth   about   the   Treaty.   Indianapolis,   the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co..  1921,  p.  336.. 


'-  Tardieu.  The  truth  about  the  Treaty,  p.  340. 

11  Translation  of  an  article  appearing  in  L' I  Hunt  rat  ion,  of 
October  20.  1920,  quoted  in  Senate  Document.  No.  86.  <>7fh 
Cong..  2d  sess.  p.  264. 

"Ibid.,  p.  2«4:  Tardieu,  ibid.,  p.  341. 
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taken  in  the  past,  and  regards  the  several  obligations  of  the 
various  Allied  Governments  held  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  representing  the  debt  of  each  to  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  never  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  payment  by  Great  Britain  on  account  of  her 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  required  the  receipt  by 
Great  Britain  of  a  similar  account  from  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments indebted  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  Treasury  has  always  taken  the  position  that 
the  question  of  the  British  debt  to  the  United  States  was 
a  question  between  these  two  Governments  alone.15 

In  the  course  of  the  same  negotiations,  in  February, 
1920,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sent  a  message 
through  the  British  Embassy  in  effect  inviting  the 
American  Treasury  to  the  consideration  of  a  general 
cancellation  of  intergovernmental  war  debts.  A  reply 
to  this  message  was  sent  under  date  of  March  19,  1920, 
by  the  Honorable  David  F.  Houston,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Houston's  letter  not  only  declined 
to  accept  the  invitation,  but  gave  cogent  reasons  which 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  arguments  now  raised  in 
the  British  note  of  August  1,  1922.  Mr.  Houston's 
letter  of  March  19  will  therefore  be  quoted  in  extenso 
as  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment's attitude  on  the  subject: 

As  to  the  general  cancellation  of  intergovernmental  war 
debts  suggested  by  you,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  desire  that  I 
present  my  views  no  less  frankly  than  you  have  presented 
yours.  Any  proposal  or  movement  of  such  character  would, 
I  am  confident,  serve  no  useful  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would,  I  fear,  mislead  the  people  of  the  debtor  countries 
as  to  the  justice  and  efficacy  of  such  a  plan  and  arouse 
hopes,  the  disappointment  of  which  could  only  have  a  harm- 
ful effect.  I  feel  certain  that  neither  the  American  people 
nor  our  Congress,  whose  action  on  such  a  question  would 
be  required,  is  prepared  to  look  with  favor  upon  such  a 
proposal. 

Apparently  there  are  those  who  have  been  laboring  for 
some  time  under  the  delusion  that  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  war  can  be  avoided.  As  far  back  as  January  a 
year  ago,  before  it  could  possibly  be  foreseen  whether  any 
measures  were  necessary  other  than  the  adoption  of  sound 
economic  policies,  various  schemes  including  that  of  a  can- 
cellation of  intergovernmental  war  debts,  were  launched. 
Of  course,  I  recognize  that  a  general  cancellation  of  such 
debts  would  be  of  advantage  to  Great  Britain  and  that 
it  probably  would  not  involve  any  losses  on  her  part.  As 
there  are  no  obligations  of  the  United  States  Government 
which  would  be  cancelled  under  such  a  plan,  the  effect 
would  be  that  in  consideration  of  a  cancellation  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  the  obligations  which  it  holds 
for  advances  made  to  the  British  Government  and  the  other 
allied  Governments  the  British  Government  would  cancel 
its  debts  against  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  her  other  allies. 
Such  a  proposal  does  not  involve  mutual  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  concerned.  It  simply  involves  a  con- 
tribution mainly  by  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
has  shown  its  desire  to  assist  Europe.  Negotiations  for 
funding  the  principal  of  the  foreign  obligations  held  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  for  postponing  or  funding  the 


"  Senate  Document  No.  86,  67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  63  and 
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interest  accruing  during  the  reconstruction  period  are  in 
progress.  Since  the  armistice  this  Government  has  ex- 
tended to  foreign  Governments  financial  assistance  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  $4,000,000,000.  What  this  Govern- 
ment could  do  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  debtor  coun- 
tries has  been  done.  Their  need  now  is  for  private  credits. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  allied  Governments  to  each  other 
and  to  the  United  States  is  not  a  present  burden  upon  the 
debtor  Governments,  since  they  are  not  paying  interest  or 
even,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  providing  in  their  budgets  or 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  their  principal  or  interest.  At  the 
present  time  the  foreign  obligations  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  do  not  constitute  a  practical 
obstacle  to  obtaining  credits  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  European  countries  would  obtain  a  dollar  additional 
credit  as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  those  obligations. 
The  proposal  does  not  touch  matters  out  of  which  the 
present  financial  and  economic  difficulties  of  Europe  chiefly 
grow.  The  relief  from  present  ills,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
obtained,  is  primarily  within  the  control  of  the  debtor 
Governments  and  peoples  themselves.  Most  of  the  debtor 
Governments  have  not  levied  taxes  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  balance  their  budgets,  nor  have  they  taken  any 
energetic  and  adequate  measures  to  reduce  their  expendi- 
tures to  meet  their  income.  Too  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  disarmament.  No  appreciable  progress  has  been 
made  in  deflating  excessive  issues  of  currency  or  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  currencies  at  new  levels,  but  in  Continental  Europe 
there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  note  issues.  Private 
initiative  has  not  been  restored.  Unnecessary  and  unwise 
economic  barriers  still  exist.  Instead  of  setting  trade  and 
commerce  free  by  appropriate  steps  there  appear  to  be  con- 
certed efforts  to  obtain  from  the  most  needy  discriminatory 
advantages  and  exclusive  concessions.  There  is  not  yet 
apparent  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Europe  to  make 
a  prompt  and  reasonable  definite  settlement  of  the  repara- 
tion claims  against  Germany  or  to  adopt  policies  which 
will  set  Germany  and  Austria  free  to  make  their  necessary 
contribution  to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 

After  taking  all  the  measures  within  their  power  one  or 
more  of  the  debtor  Governments  may  ultimately  consider 
it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  make  some  general  settle- 
ment of  their  indebtedness.  In  such  a  case  they  would,  I 
presume,  propose  to  all  creditors,  domestic  and  foreign,  a 
general  composition  which  would  take  into  account  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  such  debtor  country  under  the  treaty 
of  peace.  How  the  American  people  or  the  American  Con- 
gress would  view  participation  in  such  a  composition  I  can 
not  say.  It  is  very  clear  to  me,  however,  that  a  general 
cancellation  of  intergovernmental  war  debts,  irrespective 
of  the  positions  of  the  separate  debtor  Governments,  is  of 
no  present  advantage  or  necessity.  A  general  cancellation 
as  suggested  would,  while  retaining  the  domestic  obligations 
intact,  throw  upon  the  people  of  this  country  the  exclusive 
burden  of  meeting  the  interest  and  of  ultimately  extinguish- 
ing the  principal  of  our  loans  to  the  allied  Governments. 
This  nation  has  neither  sought  nor  received  substantial 
benefits  from  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies,  al- 
though having  suffered  greatly  in  loss  of  lives  and  property, 
have  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  otherwise, 
acquired  very  considerable  accessions  of  territories,  popu- 
lations, economic  and  other  advantages.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  that  if  a  full  account  were  taken  of  these  and  of 
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the  whole  situation,  there  would  be  no  desire  nor  reason 
to  call  upon  the  Government  of  this  country  for  further 
contributions." 

So  far  as  known,  no  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter  has 
been  published,  nor  are  Mr.  Houston's  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  covered  by  the  note  sent  on  August  1,  1922, 
by  the  Acting  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  debtor  governments.  In  that  note  the 
Earl  of  Balfour  makes  a  pretense  to  generosity  in  the 
offer  of  general  cancellation  which  Secretary  Houston's 
letter  denies.  In  it  also  the  British  Government  offi- 
cially circulates  a  general  assumption  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  inter-Allied  indebtedness  upon  the  economic  situ- 
ation in  Europe  which  is  not  shared  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  went  into  effect  on  January 
10,  1920,  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  the  British 
and  French  Governments  began  to  discuss  the  question 
of  giving  fixity  and  definiteness  to  Germany's  reparation 
obligations,  which  had  already  consumed  so  much  time 
at  the  Peace  Conference  and  which  had  been  decided 
adversely  for  the  reasons  previously  given.  On  August 
5,  1920,"  we  find  the  British  Prime  Minister  writing  to 
President  Wilson  in  regard  to  these  Franco-British  dis- 
cussions and  proposing  an  "all  around  settlement  of 
inter-Allied  indebtedness."  In  view  of  what  had  already 
taken  place  at  the  Peace  Conference,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
letter  to  President  Wilson  of  August  5,  1920,  deserves 
quotation  on  this  subject.  He  said: 

The  British  and  the  French  Governments  have  been 
discussing  during  the  last  four  months  the  question  of  giv- 
ing fixity  and  definiteness  to  Germany's  reparation  obliga- 
tions. The  British  Government  has  stood  steadily  by  the 
view  that  it  was  vital  that  Germany's  liabilities  should  be 
fixed  at  a  figure  which  it  was  within  the  reasonable  capacity 
of  Germany  to  pay,  and  that  this  figure  should  be  fixed 
without  delay,  because  the  n-ronstruction  of  Central  Europe 
could  not  begin  nor  could  the  Allies  themselves  raise  money 
on  the  strength  of  Germany's  obligation  to  pay  them  repara- 
tion until  her  liabilities  had  been  exactly  defined.  After 
great  difficulties  with  his  own  people,  M.  Millerand  found 
himself  able  to  accept  this  view— but  he  pointed  out  that 
it  was  impossible  for  France  to  agree  to  accept  nothing  less 
than  it  was  entitled  to  under  the  treaty,  unless  its  debts 
to  its  allies  and  associates  in  the  war  were  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

This  declaration  appeared  to  the  British  Government 
eminently  fair.  But  after  careful  consideration  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  remit  any  part 
of  what  was  owed  to  them  by  France  except  as  part  and 
parcel  of  all  around  settlement  of  interallied  indebtedness. 
I  need  not  go  into  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  conclusion, 
which  must  be  clear  to  you.  But  the  principal  reason  was 
that  British  public  opinion  would  never  support  a  one- 
sided arrangement  at  its  sole  expense,  and  that  if  such  a 
one-sided  arrangement  were  made  it  could  not  fail  to 
estrange  and  eventually  embitter  the  relations  between  the 
American  and  British  people,  with  calamitous  results  to 
the  future  of  the  world." 


It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  keen  to 
detect  one-sidedness  in  the  Millerand  proposal  as  affect- 
ing Great  Britain,  apparently  was  unable  to  see  any  one- 
sidedness  in  his  own  proposal  to  President  Wilson  as  it 
affected  the  United  States.  Not  so,  however,  with  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  for  in  October,  1920,  he  sent  an  answer  to 
the  British  Prime  Minister  which  ought  to  have  set  at 
rest  once  and  for  all  the  agitation  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Wilson  replied:18 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  either  the  Congress  or  pop- 
ular opinion  in  this  country  will  ever  permit  a  cancellation 
of  any  part  of  the  debt  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  induce  the  British  Government  to 
remit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  debt  to  Great  Britain  of 
France  or  any  other  of  the  allied  Governments  or  that  It 
would  consent  to  a  cancellation  or  reduction  in  the  debts  of 
any  of  the  allied  Governments  as  an  inducement  toward  a 
practical  settlement  of  the  reparation  claims.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  such  a  settlement,  in  our  judgment,  would  in  itself 
increase  the  ultimate  financial  strength  of  the  Allies. 

You  will  recall  that  suggestions  looking  to  the  cancellation 
or  exchange  of  the  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  were  made  to  me  when  I  was  in  Paris.  Like 
suggestions  were  again  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  The  United 
States  Government  by  its  duly  authorized  representatives 
has  promptly  and  clearly  stated  its  unwillingness  to  accept 
such  suggestions  each  time  they  have  been  made  and  has 
pointed  out  in  detail  the  considerations  which  caused  its 
decision.  The  view  of  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  changed,  and  it  is  not  prepared  to  consent  to  the  re- 
mission of  any  part  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States.  Any  arrangements  the  British  Government 
may  make  with  regard  to  the  debt  owed  to  it  by  France 
or  by  the  other  allied  Governments  should  be  made  in  the 
light  of  the  position  now  and  heretofore  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  in  making  any  ar- 
rangements with  other  allied  Governments  regarding  their 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  (and  none  are  now  con- 
templated beyond  the  funding  of  indebtedness  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  payment  of  interest)  will  do  so  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  the  payment  in  due  course  of  the 
debt  owed  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  felt 
that  the  funding  of  these  demand  obligations  of  the  British 
Government  will  do  more  to  strengthen  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  America  and  Great  Britain  than  would  any 
other  course  of  dealing  with  the  same. 

The  United  States  Government  entirely  agrees  with  the 
British  Government  that  the  fixing  of  Germany's  reparation 
obligation  is  a  cardinal  necessity  for  the  renewal  of  the 
economic  life  of  Europe  and  would  prove  to  be  most  helpful 
in  the  interests  of  peace  throughout  the  world ;  however, 
it  fails  to  perceive  the  logic  in  a  suggestion  in  effect  either 
that  the  United  States  shall  pay  part  of  Germany's  repara- 
tion obligation  or  that  it  shall  make  a  gratuity  to  the  allied 
Governments  to  induce  them  to  fix  such  obligation  at  an 
amount  within  Germany's  capacity  to  pay.  This  Govern- 
ment has  endeavored  heretofore  in  a  most  friendly  spirit 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  cannot  consent  to  connect  the  repa- 
tion  question  with  that  of  intergovernmental  indebtedness." 

"Congressional  Record,  July   18,   1921,   Vol.   61,   Part  4, 
p   395!  "  Congressional  Record,  July  18,  1921,  Vol.  61,  part  4,  pp. 

"  Senate  Document  No.  86,  67th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  p.  83.  3951-52. 
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It  was  in  the  light  of  the  record  above  set  forth  that 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  9,  1922,  was  adopted. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees before  the  bill  was  reported  out  favorably.  Treas- 
ury officials  were  the  chief  witnesses  and  they  produced 
voluminous  records  from  the  Treasury  Department  cov- 
ering the  discussions  between  the  governments  from 
the  beginning.  No  voice  was  raised  either  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor  of  the  can- 
cellation in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  Allied  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States.  The  debate  on  the  bill  was  di- 
rected principally  to  amendments  to  make  sure  that  the 
Act  would  not  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  au- 
thority to  transfer  the  German  reparation  debt  to  the 
United  States  by  the  acceptance  of  German  bonds  in 
exchange  for  Allied  indebtedness,19  and  to  leave  no  loop- 
hole in  the  law  under  which  the  Executive  might  enter- 
tain suggestions  for  the  cancellation  of  the  Allied  debt. 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  Balfour  note, 
Mr.  Mellon,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  memorandum  handed  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  June,  1920: 

It  has  been  at  all  times  the  view  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  that  questions  regarding  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  the  United  States  Government  and  the  funding 
of  such  indebtedness  had  no  relation  either  to  questions 
arising  concerning  the  war  loans  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  other  governments  or  to  questions 
regarding  the  reparation  payments  of  the  Central  Empires 
of  Europe.  These  views  were  expressed  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Treasury  constantly  during  the  period 
when  the  United  States  Government  was  making  loans  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  since  that 
time  in  Washington,  in  Paris  and  in  London. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Mellon  denied  Lord  Balfour's 
statement  that  the  United  States  Government  virtually 
insisted  upon  a  guarantee  by  the  British  Government 
of  amounts  advanced  to  the  other  Allies.  "Instead  of 
insisting  upon  a  guarantee  or  any  transaction  of  that 
nature,"  says  Secretary  Mellon's  statement,  "the  United 
States  Government  took  the  position  that  it  would  make 
advances  to  each  government  to  cover  the  purchases 
made  by  that  government  and  would  not  require  any 
government  to  give  obligations  for  advances  made  to 
cover  the  purchasese  of  any  other  government.  Thus 
the  advances  to  the  British  Government,  evidenced  by 
its  obligations,  were  made  to  cover  its  own  purchases, 
and  advances  were  made  to  the  other  Allies  to  cover 
their  purchases." 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  proposal  that 
America  should  cancel  the  Allied  debts  owing  to  her 
originated  before  the  policy  with  reference  to  the  Ger- 
man reparation  was  adopted  and  that  the  reparation 
clauses  were  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  the  explicit 
knowledge  that  the  United  States  was  not  disposed  to 

"  See  the  agreement  made  with  Belgium  on  June  16,  1919, 
by  the  British  and  French  Premiers  and  President  Wilson, 
in  which  they  undertake  to  recommend  to  their  respective 
governmental  agencies  the  acceptance  of  German  reparation 
bonds  in  satisfaction  of  the  sums  borrowed  by  Belgium  from 
the  Allied  Governments,  printed  in  the  Supplement  to  this 
Journal,  p.  190. 


consider  the  subject  of  the  cancellation  of  the  debts. 
The  subsequent  attempt  to  entangle  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  German  reparation  clauses  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  inter-Allied  debt  should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  those  facts.  If  the  Allies  deliberately  persisted 
in  their  impracticable  reparation  policy  with  the  hope  of 
later  substituting  American  responsibility  for  German 
irresponsibility,  President  Wilson's  categorical  refusal 
to  entertain  Premier  Lloyd  George's  subsequent  pro- 
posal to  that  effect  should  have  disillusioned  them. 

The  so-called  partnership  arrangement  between  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the  matter  of  liability 
for  the  costs  of  the  war  is  completely  negatived,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  by  the  terms  of  the 
laws  which  authorized  the  loans  and  by  the  repeated 
statements  to  the  contrary  of  the  Treasury  officials  who 
lent  the  money  and  were  cognizant  of  the  conditions  of 
the  respective  loans.  As  between  the  principal  Allies 
themselves,  the  existence  of  a  series  of  separate  debts 
owing  from  one  to  another  makes  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  thesis  now  advanced  that  these  loans  were  considered 
as  joint  contributions  to  a  common  cause.  If  so,  why 
the  carrying  of  these  separate  interest-bearing  accounts 
of  each  so-called  partner  instead  of  lumping  the  alleged 
partnership  contributions  in  one  common  fund  to  be 
used  for  common  purposes? 

The  economic  effects  of  the  outstanding  inter-Allied 
debts  may  be  open  to  question,  but  surely  their  can- 
cellation ought  to  be  considered  only  as  a  last  resort. 
The  persistent  urging  and  agitation  of  that  drastic 
course  before  other  remedies  for  the  economic  situation 
suggested  by  the  creditor  government  have  been  tried 
is,  to  say  the  least,  premature  and  out  of  place. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  two  of  the  principal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  on  the  Commission  on 
Reparation  of  the  Peace  Conference  have  since  expressed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  cancel  the 
Allied  debts  to  the  United  States.  These  gentlemen  are 
Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
War  Industries  Board  during  the  war,  and  Mr.  Norman 
H.  Davis,  American  Commissioner  of  Finance  during 
the  war.  Both  spent  months  in  Europe  studying  the 
reparation  problem.  When,  later,  Mr.  Davis,  as  Under- 
secretary of  State,  transmitted  to  President  Wilson  the 
request  of  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  cancellation,  he 
accompanied  it  with  a  brief  memorandum  containing 
the  following  comment : 

Just  as  the  people  of  Europe  were  misled  into  believing 
German  reparations  would  supply  the  deficit  in  budgets, 
they  are  being  misled  into  believing  a  cancellation  of  the 
external  governmental  debts  will  later  solve  their  other  dif- 
ficulties. While  the  Allies  have  never  bluntly  so  stated, 
their  policy  seems  to  be  to  make  Germany  indemnify  them 
for  having  started  the  war  and  to  make  us  indemnify  them 
for  not  having  entered  the  war  sooner.20 

Mr.  Baruch  has  deemed  it  appropriate  to  give  public 
expression  to  his  views  in  regard  to  the  so-called  Balfour 
note  of  August  1,  1922,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Senator 
William  E.  Borah,  under  date  of  September  12,  1922, 
as  follows : 


"Memorandum  to  the  President,  February  21,  1920, 
printed  in  Senate  Document  No.  86,  67th  Cong.  2d  sess., 
p.  77. 
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That  note  Is  the  presentation  of  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
school  in  England  that  contends  that  the  German  reparation 
can  not  be  reduced  unless  all  Interallied  indebtedness  is 
cancelled  or  reduced,  and  that  the  interallied  indebtedness 
should  be  cancelled  on  the  ground  that  the  war  was  a 
common  cause,  and  that  each  country  gave  what  it  could 
in  men  and  treasure. 

The  Balfour  note  listed  among  the  claims  that  England 
had,  and  which  it  would  reduce  or  cancel  if  America  can- 
celled the  indebtedness  of  the  Allies  to  her,  a  claim  of 
£1,300,000,000  for  German  reparation. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  note  was  to  secure  America's  com- 
ing in  on  the  same  basis  as  England  it  might  have  been 
well  to  have  eliminated  entirely  England's  claims  against 
Germany,  which  are  based  almost  entirely  upon  pensions 
and  separation  allowances,  because  America  has  put  in  no 
such  claim. 

The  moving  cause,  as  I  understand  it,  for  our  not  de- 
manding a  share  of  the  German  reparation  was  in  order 
to  permit  the  devastated  countries — France,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  others — to  have  what  the  Germans  could  pay. 

So  far  as  the  allied  debts  are  concerned,  there  are  several 
ways  of  looking  at  them. 

There  are  those  who  say  they  should  be  cancelled  because 
they  can  not  be  paid,  and  there  are  those  who,  like  Mr. 
Balfour,  say  they  should  be  cancelled  because  they  were 
incurred  in  a  common  cause. 

The  first  of  these  apparently  considers  the  matter  from 
a  purely  commercial  standpoint.  What  do  the  advocates 
of  cancellation  mean  when  they  say  that  the  Allies  can  not 
pay?  Do  they  mean  that  these  countries  can  not  pay  all 
or  that  they  cannot  pay  a  part?  Surely  all  of  the  great 
countries  who  are  now  our  debtors  can  pay  something  if 
given  time.  And  I  am  sure  that  countries  like  England,  if 
we  insist,  can  and  will  pay  all,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be.  From  a  business  standpoint  it  is  going  to  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  convince  the  American  people,  who, 
after  all,  are  the  final  arbiters  in  this  matter,  that  if  Ger- 
many can  pay  $10.000,000,000,  which  all  thoughtful  people 
think  she  can  pay  if  given  time  and  opportunity,  the  Allies 
can  not  pay  the  amounts  due  us.  Money  is  not  the  only 
method  of  payment  It  is  through  the  exchange  of  things 
that  nations  will  pay  one  another  as  most  individuals  pay 
one  another.  But  the  nations  of  the  world  can  not  make 
things  with  which  to  pay  unless  thi-y  <rot  down  to  work. 

Now,  as  to  the  Balfour  point  of  view : 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  including  my- 
self, on  the  subject,  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  de- 
cided that  the  war  was  not  theirs  until  we  entered  it; 
and  the  international  community  of  interest  and  purpose 
must  be  viewed  as  dating  from  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
Then  we  must  consider  what  portion  of  our  advances  was 
truly  for  common  objectives. 

The  records  of  the  Allied  Purchasing  Commission  and 
the  Treasury  Department  will  show  for  what  the  various 
sums  of  money  borrowed  by  England  or  any  other  nation 
were  spent.  Whereas  it  might  be  convincingly  contended 
that  the  money  spent  for  purchase  of  munitions  (because 
we  had  not  enough  soldiers  ready  to  use  them,  and  because 
England  and  the  other  Allies  were  able  to  use  them  to  better 
advantage  in  the  quicker  winning  of  the  war)  could  be 
called  a  contribution  to  a  common  cause,  yet  the  same 


decision  could  not  be  arrived  at  regarding  certain   other 
important  expenditures. 

Surely  money  that  was  spent  for  things  that  went  into 
the  making  of  shipping  which  became  a  permanent  part  of 
the  mercantile  fleet  of  England,  or  money  that  was  used 
for  the  purchase  of  such  material  as  went  for  commercial 
purposes  or  to  bolster  exchange — in  most  instances  this  was 
to  facilitate  purchases  in  other  countries — or  to  pay  for 
loans  or  materials  obtained  previously  to  our  entering  the 
war,  if  there  were  such,  can  by  no  conceivable  reasons  be 
considered  a  contribution  to  a  common  cause,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  cancelled. 

The  same  applies  in  instances  where  food  was  bought 
for  England's  civilian  population,  not  for  her  soldiers,  and 
was  paid  for  by  that  population.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  English  Government  did  not  give  but  sold  to  its 
people  the  food  bought  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  practically  every  instance  where 
purchases  were  made  in  England  by  us  after  we  entered 
the  war  they  were  paid  for  in  cash  and  not  by  means  of  a 
loan  by  England  to  America.  Again.  America  paid  England 
for  ferrying  our  soldiers  to  Europe. 

Surely  the  expenditures  mentioned  above  should  be  con- 
sidered a  contribution  by  the  English  in  a  common  cause 
and  should  be  set  off  against  any  amount  by  which  England 
proposes  that  her  gross  debt  to  us  should  be  reduced. 

If  this  subject  is  treated  on  the  basis  suggested  in  the 
Balfour  note,  equity  and  justice  would  demand  that  Eng- 
land, whose  territory  was  not  devastated,  should  relinquish 
her  claim  against  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  the  devastated 
countries.  Then  we  could  count  as  a  contribution  to  a 
common  cause  that  which  was  spent  for  munitions  and  for 
fighting  purposes  in  this  country  by  England.  But  Eng- 
land, besides  paying  the  balance  due  on  the  loan,  should 
repay  us,  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  cause,  that 
which  we  spent  in  her  country  for  munitions  and  for 
shipping. 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  narrow  criti- 
cism. Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  great  sacrifices  that  the 
English  people  made  so  nobly  and  nnstintingly  in  the 
World  War.  But  I  do  believe  that  those  behind  the  Balfour 
note  should  give  full  consideration  to  all  of  the  facts  in- 
volved in  the  case,  and  not  make  it  appear  that  the  United 
States  is  ungenerous  in  her  position.  We  were  ready  and 
willing  to  have  gone  to  the  bitter  end  despite  what  the 
cost  might  have  been  to  us.  We  made  no  bargain  then 
for  our  continuance  in  the  struggle,  and  we  want  no  one 
to  set  a  value  upon  our  contribution. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  useless  to  consider  either  the  Ger- 
man reparation  or  the  readjustment  of  the  interallied  debts 
by  themselves,  because  they  are  but  two  symptoms  of  a 
disease  that  lies  deeper.  These  problems  should  be  treated 
as  a  whole  so  as  to  leave  all  peoples  in  the  various  countries 
free  to  go  back  to  work  under  conditions  that  will  cause 
them  to  look  forward  with  hope  and  not  backward  with 
hate." 

The  adoption  in  the  Act  of  February  9,  1922,  of  the 
prohibition  against  cancellation  of  Allied  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
debt  commission  created  by  the  Act  to  consider  pro- 
posals, for  cancellation.  Any  further  appeals  to  the 

**  Congressional  RecorA,  September  13,  1922,  Vol.  62, 
No.  231,  p.  13539. 
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United  States  for  cancellation  must  therefore  be  based 
upon  the  hope  of  having  the  Act  of  February  9  amended 
in  that  respect.  A  glance  at  the  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  involved  in  such  an  amendment  will  show  the 
improbability  of  the  success  of  any  agitation  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  The  portion  of  the  war  loans  raised 
in  the  United  States  which  was  applied  to  meet  in  part 
America's  cost  of  the  war  is  roughly  one-half  of  the 
total  loans,  which  aggregated  in  round  numbers  5 
000,000,000,  the  other  half  having  been  loaned  to  the 
Allies.  For  the  service  of  the  loans  the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan  Act  established  a  sinking  fund  on  July  1,  1 
and  the  law  permanently  appropriates  for  each  fiscal 
year  until  the  debt  is  discharged  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  "21/2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  bonds  and  notes  outstanding  on  July  1,  1920,  less 
an  amount  equal  to  the  par  amount  of  any  obligations 
of  foreign  Governments  held  by  the  United  States  on 
July  1,  1920,"  plus  "the  interest  which  would  have  been 
payable  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made  on  the  bonds  and  notes  purchased,_je- 
deemed,  or  paid  out  of  the  sinking  fund  during  such 
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year  or  in  previous  years. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  indebtedness  incurred  by  the 
United  States  to  make  the  foreign  loans  is  not  cared  for 
by  the  sinking  fund,  as  Congress  contemplated  that 
foreign  repayments  would  provide  for  that  part  of  the 
debt.28 

The  Treasury  Department  calculates  that  the  cumula- 
tive sinking  fund  will  retire  the  funded  war  debt  of  the 
United  States,  less  the  amount  representing  the  foreign 
obligations  held  by  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1920, 
in  about  twenty-five  years.24  It  has  been  further  cal- 
culated that  the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  sinking 
fund  and  interest  charges  on  the  half  of  the  debt  applied 
to  American  war  expenses  will  average  an  aggregate 
payment  of  $685,000,000  annually  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years.25  As  the  Act  of  February  9,  1922, 
places  a  limitation  of  a  similar  period  of  twenty-five 
years  for  the  repayment  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  as  the 
principal  and  interest  charges  are  substantially  the  same 
in  both  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cancellation  of  the 
Allied  debts  to  America  will  involve  the  payment  by 
American  taxpayers  of  an  additional  $685,000,000  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Concretely, 
that  is  the  proposition  with  which  any  American  admin- 
istration will  be  faced  which  undertakes  to  bring  about 
an  amendment  of  the  Act  of  February  9,  1922,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  cancellation  of  the  Allied  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States. 

23  40  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  1312. 

*  See  Section  3  of  the  First  Liberty  Loan  Act.  April  24, 
1917,  40  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  35;  Section  3,  Second 
Liberty  Loan  Act,  September  24,  1917,  ibid.,  p.  288;  and 
Section  7,  Victory  Liberty  Loan  Act,  ibid.,  p.  1312. 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1920, 
p.  114. 

"A  paper  read  at  a  dinner  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Relations  in  New  York  City,  February  8,  1921,  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
McGuire. 


THE  SURPRISES  AT  LAUSANNE 

The  Near  Eastern  Conference  at  Lausanne,  which  is  still 
in  progress  at  this  writing,  has  developed  a  number  of  sur- 
prises, which  have  placed  it  in  the  category  of  really  impor- 
tant world  conferences.  In  fact  it  is  as  nearly  representa- 
tive of  all  the  great  world  powers  as  any  international  con- 
ference has  ever  been.  The  three  great  Allied  powers — 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy — are  there,  of  course. 
Turkey  holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  Danube  countries 
are  present,  and,  naturally,  Greece,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  whole  parley.  But  besides  these  Japan  has  a  seat  there, 
while  Russia,  through  her  Soviet  Government,  is  very  much 
on  the  scene.  But  even  more  important  than  all  this,  the 
United  States  is  there  in  full  strength,  officially  a  mere  ob- 
server, but  in  reality  a  vital  participant.  The  only  notable 
absence  at  the  conference  is  Germany. 

AMBASSADOR  CHILD'S  SPEECH 

The  first  real  surprise  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  came 
on  November  25,  when  Richard  Washburn  Child,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  head  of  the  American  dele- 
gation at  Lausanne,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  stated 
our  position  on  the  essentials  of  the  Near  Eastern  settlement 
which  is  now  attempted  by  the  conference.  In  the  course 
of  this  address,  Ambassador  Child  recalled  to  the  Allied 
powers  the  following  passages  from  the  United  States  note 
sent  to  their  Foreign  Ministers  on  October  30,  in  connection 
with  their  invitation  for  the  United  States  to  be  present  at 
the  conference : 

It  is  not  felt  that  agreements  previously  made  in  respect 
of  Turkish  territory,  which  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
zones  of  special  commercial  and  economic  influence,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Tripartite  Agreement  of  1920,  are  con- 
sonant with  the  principle  of  equality  of  economic  opportu- 
nity. It  is  assumed  that  the  Allied  powers  will  not  now 
desire  and  do  not  now  intend  to  carry  into  effect  previous 
arrangements  of  this  nature.  The  United  States  has  no  de- 
sire to  take  any  action  which  might  embarrass  the  Allied 
powers  in  the  proper  effort  to  secure  peace.  It  desires  noth- 
ing which  need  conflict  with  the  interests  of  other  countries 
if  the  principle  of  commercial  opportunity  for  all  nations  is 
recognized  at  the  outset.  The  United  States  has  no  inten- 
tion of  seeking  for  itself  or  for  its  nationals  a  position  of 
special  privilege,  but  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  rights  and 
to  assure  the  "open  door." 

After  sounding  this  warning  to  the  Allied  powers,  Am- 
bassador Child  made  the  following  statement: 

This  conference  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  favors  this 
policy,  not  only  as  the  national  policy,  but  as  one  which, 
were  it  to  be  adopted  by  every  nation  on  earth,  would  be, 
in  contrast  perhaps  to  the  search  for  territorial  or  other 
special  privileges  on  foreign  soils,  a  powerful  element  in  the 
establishment  of  any  stable  peace,  a  foundation  for  greater 
equity  in  the  relations  of  nation  with  nation,  and  a  basis 
for  the  more  progressive  economic  development  of  territories. 

The  Tripartite  Agreement  referred  to  in  Secretary  Hughes' 
note  and  recalled  to  the  Lausanne  Conference  by  Ambassa- 
dor Child  was  the  understanding  reached  by  the  Allied 
powers  at  San  Remp  in  1920  for  the  establishment  of  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  Turkey.  This  agreement  has  been 
given  up  since,  but  there  still  remains  the  Anglo-French 
understanding  for  a  division  between  them  of  the  important 
Mosul  oil  fields.  Secretary  Colby  protested  against  this 
understanding  at  the  time  it  was  announced,  and  Secretary 
Hughes  has  followed  the  same  policy  of  objecting  to  any 
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action  on  the  part  of  the  European  that  would  close  to 
Americans  important  economic  possilities  in  Turkey. 

The  question  of  the  Mosul  fields  may  or  may  not  come  up 
for  definite  settlement  at  Lausanne.  It  still  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  in  the  possible  redrawing  of  Turkey's  bound- 
aries the  Mosul  district  will  remain  in  the  territory  man- 
dated to  Great  Britain  under  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  or  will 
be  returned  to  Turkey. 

QUESTION  OF  THE  STRAITS 

The  second  surprise  of  the  conference  was  the  turn  taken 
by  the  question  of  the  Straits.  Here  the  principal  role  be- 
longs to  the  Soviet  delegation,  which  literally  jolted  the 
conference  by  proposing  a  plan  in  accordance  with  which 
the  regulation  of  the  Straits  would  be  returned  to  the  pre- 
war status.  This  would  mean  that  the  Straits  would  be 
open  in  time  of  peace  or  war  for  the  commerce  vessels  of 
all  nations,  but  closed  to  war  vessels.  The  Straits  would 
thus  be  fortified  with  the  Turks  as  complete  masters,  which 
would  merely  amount  to  their  control  by  the  power  which 
dominates  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  delegation  naturally  found  this  view  entirely 
acceptable,  though  the  head  of  the  delegation,  Ismet  Pasha, 
realized,  of  course,  that  the  Allies  would  scarcely  consent 
to  it.  He  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  Turkish  position  is  that  Turkey  is  master  of  the 
Straits  arid  is  at  home  there;  it  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  she  should  wish  first  to  hear  what  the  European  powers 
want  done  in  the  Straits.  Turkey  has  not  come  into  court 
to  ask  something;  she  is  going  to  grant  things.  The  Darda- 
nelles Straits  and  the  Bosporus  being  situated  in  territory' 
under  Turkish  sovereignty,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
question  presents  particular  interest  to  Turkey.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  solid  and  durable  peace  we  hope  the  problem  of 
the  Straits  may  be  solved  in  a  manner  to  conciliate  all  legit- 
imate interests  under  discussion.  The  viewpoint  of  Turkey, 
as  proclaimed  four  years  ago  in  the  national  pact,  is  that 
•  the  security  of  Constantinople,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
Caliphate,  and  also  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  be  assured  against 
all  attack. 

This  principle  once  being  admitted,  Turkey  is  ready  to 
subscribe  to  all  decisions  which  may  be  taken  in  common 
accord  between  the  Ottoman  Government  on  the  one  side 
and  the  interested  powers  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to 
opening  the  Straits  to  world  commerce  and  international 
communication.  Our  delegation  proposes  to  build  on  this 
basis;  our  demands  will  be  formulated  when  we  hear  the 
suggestions  proposed  by  the  interested  States. 

The  Allied  proposition  for  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  Straits  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a  demilitarization  of  the 
Straits  territorial  zone.  In  peace  there  shall  be  complete 
freedom  of  the  Straits  for  the  commerce  ships  of  all  nations, 
but  the  number  of  warships  should  be  limited,  so  that  their 
combined  strength  should  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
strongest  powers  on  the  Black  Sea.  Furthermore,  the  plan 
makes  the  following  provisions: 

If,  however,  the  Black  Sea  powers  should  abandon  all 
their  naval  forces,  individual  powers  would  still  have  the 
right  to  send  through  the  Straits  a  fleet  of  three  ships,  but 
only  one  of  these  ships  could  exceed  a  tonnage  of  ten  thou- 
sand. If  war  occurred,  in  which  Turkey  was  neutral,  there 
should  be  complete  liberty  for  the  powers,  with  the  same 
limitation  as  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  as  in  time 
of  peace.  If  war  should  break  out  and  Turkey  was  a  bel- 
ligerent, neutral  warships  could  pass  through  under  the 
same  restrictions. 

Ambassador  Child  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 


cussion, reiterating  our  position  as  being  in  favor  of  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  Straits,  and  concluding  his  remarks 
with  the  following  words: 

We — I  believe  in  common  with  every  commercial  nation — 
wish  access  to  every  free  body  of  water  in  the  world,  and 
we  will  not  be  satisfied  if  our  ships  of  war  may  not  pursue 
their  peaceful  errands  wherever  our  citizens  and  our  ships 
may  go. 

Briefly  summed  up,  our  position  on  the  whole  question  is 
that  an  unlimited  control  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Straits 
by  any  one  power  is  "against  the  policy  of  the  world,"  and 
that  an  effective  freedom  of  these  bodies  of  water  can  be 
secured  only  by  demilitarization. 


THE   SOVIET   DISARMAMENT  CON- 
FERENCE 

On  December  2  Maxim  Litvinov,  the  Assistant  Soviet  Com- 
missary of  Foreign  Affairs,  opened  in  Moscow  a  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  in  Eastern  Europe.  Be- 
sides Soviet  Russia,  five  of  the  States  bordering  on  Russia's 
western  frontier  are  represented  at  this  conference.  These 
States  are  Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Lithuania. 
The  only  European  neighbor  of  Russia  not  represented  is 
Rumania,  which,  though  invited,  refused  to  send  her  dele- 
gates, because  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  agree,  as  a 
preliminary  condition,  to  sanctioning  Rumania's  annexation 
of  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  Prince  Radziwill,  the  head  of  the  Polish  dele- 
gation, holds  Rumania's  mandate,  so  that  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference may  be  considered  as  representing  all  of  Russia's 
neighbors  in  Europe. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  present  conference  is  the  result  of  nearly  six  months' 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  bring  about 
such  a  parley.  The  question  was  first  broached  after  the 
Genoa  Conference,  when  Chicherin  found  himself  unable  to 
force  a  discussion  of  general  European  disarmament  there. 
In  June,  during  the  interval  between  the  Genoa  and  Thp 
Hague  Conferences,  Assistant  Commissary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Litvinov  addressed  a  note  to  the  governments  of 
Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia.  inviting  them  to  send 
delegates  to  an  East  European  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Moscow. 

The  three  Baltic  countries  accepted  the  invitation  in  prin- 
ciple, though  Finland  and  Esthonia  asked  for  further  details 
of  the  Soviet  plan,  while  Latvia  replied  that  she  considered 
such  a  conference  inadvisable,  unless  it  was  preceded  by  a 
preliminary  parley  of  the  four  countries  invited  that  would 
insure  them  unity  of  purpose  at  the  Moscow  pourparlers. 
Poland's  reply  was  greatly  delayed,  and,  when  finally  given, 
it  stated  that  Poland  could  not  participate  in  such  a  confer- 
ence as  proposed  by  Moscow  until  the  question  of  general 
European  disarmament,  which  was  then  under  consideration 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  would  be  settled 
there,  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  August  the  Soviet  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  sent 
out  a  new  note  to  the  four  countries  originally  invited,  stat- 
ing that  the  date  of  the  conference  would  be  set  for  Septem- 
ber 5.  It  was  explained  that,  since  none  of  the  invited 
countries  had  refused  the  first  invitation,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
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ment  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  would  object  to  the 
actual  setting  of  the  date. 

Hut  this  second  invitation  did  not  result  in  a  conference 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  not  until  three  mouths  later  that  the 
conference  actually  met  at  Moscow,  in  answer  to  a  new  invi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government.  This  time 
Lithuania  and  Rumania  were  also  included  in  the  invitation, 
to  make  the  parley  quite  representative  of  the  whole  of 
eastern  Europe. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PROPOSAL 

Following  the  precedent  set  by  Secretary  Hughes  at  the 
Washington  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
the  acting  Soviet  Commissary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  opening 
the  Moscow  Conference,  laid  before  the  delegates  a  definite 
plan  for  the  limitation  of  armament  and  for  a  general 
scheme  of  a  reduction  of  the  military  establishments  of  the 
countries  represented.  This  proposal  formed  the  basis  of  the 
discussion. 

In  accordance  with  the  Russian  proposal,  the  strength  of 
Russia's  standing  army  would  be  reduced  to  200,000,  or 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  present  effective  strength.  The 
same  ratio  would  be  applied  to  the  other  countries.  More- 
over, the  countries  represented  at  the  conference  would 
enter  into  a  joint  treaty,  which  would  fix  a  reduction  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  budgets.  Such  a  treaty  would  provide  for 
a  demilitarization  of  frontier  zones  and  for  an  agreement  to 
refer  future  differences  to  international  arbitration. 

The  conference  is  still  in  progress  at  the  present  writing. 
According  to  a  special  Moscow  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  there  has'  been  a  substantial  agreement  on  some  of 
the  fundamental  features  of  the  proposed  treaty,  though  the 
Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  still  refuse  to  agree  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  method  of  dealing  with  territorial  disputes. 
The  Vilna  controversy  between  them  renders  agreement  oil 
this  point  rather  difficult,  and  the  delegations  have  referred 
the  question  to  their  governments. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  follow- 
ing four  points: 

First.  Reduction  of  military  forces.  The  border  States 
did  remark  that  the  projuosed  Russian  75  per  cent  cut 
seemed  rather  "radical,"  but  accepted  it  in  principle  and 
seem  willing  to  accomplish  what  reduction  they  can. 

Second.  Reduction  of  military  budgets. 

Third.  Neutralization  of  frontier  zones  as  already  deter- 
mined by  the  Russo-Finn  treaty. 

Fourth.  Naval  reductions.  As  this  was  proposed  by  the 
Finns  and  as  the  Finns  had  no  program  ready  for  discussion. 
this  point  will  be  deferred  until  the  Finns  have  communi- 
cated with  Helsingfors. 

Poland's  position  on  the  question  of  an  immediate  and 
drastic  reduction  of  her  military  forces  is  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  other  States,  because  of  the  character  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  Moreover,  she  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  border  States  represented  at  the  conference,  and  the 
problems  involved  for  her  in  any  scheme  of  disarmament  are 
much  more  complicated  and  varied  than  with  the  others. 

THE    FORCES   OF   THE    STATES    REPRESENTED 

According  to  the  best  available  information,  the  relative 
military  forces  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Soviet 
1  )isarmament  Conference  are  as  follows : 

Soviet  Russia,  with  a  population  of  136,000,000,  has  a  field 
army  strength  of  990,000,  of  which  750,000  are  considered 
to  be  combat  troops.  Her  reserves  are  practically  unlimited. 


At  some  jicriods  of  the  civil  war  of  101s- 31,  she  was  ri'iHirted 
to  have  had  nearly  five  million  men  under  anus. 

Poland,  with  ;i  population  of  2!>.( I00,< KK),  has  a  standing 
army  of  2!MUHK»  men.  Her  trained  reserves  are  estimated 
at  810,000  and  untrained  reserves  at  900,000. 

Rumania,  with  a  population  of  17,000,00(1,  has  a  standing 
army  of  11MMXK)  and  a  trained  reserve  o£  half  a  million. 
Her  untrained  reserves  are  put  at  1,400,000. 

Finland,  with  a  population  of  3,300,000,  has  a  standing 
army  of  30,000  and  the  same  number  of  trained  reserves. 
Her  untrained  reserves  are  estimated  at  330,000. 

Lithuania,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  has  a  standing 
army  of  45,000,  which  includes  all  of  her  trained  reserves. 
Her  unorganized  reserves  are  placed  at  150,000. 

Esthonia,  with  a  population  of  1,300,000.  has  a  standing 
army  of  25,000  and  a  trained  reserve  of  50,000.  Her  un- 
trained reserves  are  estimated  at  100,000. 

No  figures  are  available  for  Latvia,  whose  population  is 
1,000,000  and  whose  standing  army  is  probably  no  less  than 
that  of  Lithuania. 

Thus  the  combined  combat  forces  of  the  six  border  States 
have  a  strength  equal  to  something  less  than  (550,000,  as  com- 
pared with  Russia's  750,000,  while  their  combined  population 
is  fifty-five  million  as  against  Russia's  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  million. 


THE  GERMAN  MORATORIUM 

The  question  of  the  German  reparations,  which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  economic  conference  to  be 
held  ai  Brussels  in  January,  has  now  practically  reached  the 
stage  where  almost  eve-rybody  concerned  agrees  on  the  need 
of  granting  Germany  a  moratorium  in  the  payment  of  her 
obligations  to  the  Allies.  Even  on  the  length  of  the  period 
(luring  which  the  moratorium  is  to  be  operative  there  is  now 
something  that  approaches  substantial  agreement :  it  is  to  ex- 
tend over  no  less  than  two  years  and  may  IK?  longer  than 
that. 

THE   ALLIED  PREMIERS   IN   LONDON 

During  the  week-end  (>r  I)e.  eail.er  !>  an  important  confer- 
ence of  the  premiers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  met  in  London  to  discuss  the  forthcoming  Brussels 
parley.  This  conference  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  three 
claimants  of  the  German  reparations  are  all  willing  to  ex- 
tend a  moratorium  to  Germany. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  conference  Premier  Poiucare  an- 
nounced that  France  would  agree  to  a  two-year  moratorium, 
provided  she  received  adequate  guarantees  of  the  subsequent 
payments.  These  guarantees  would  consist  of  a  temporary 
economic  control  by  France  of  the  principal  industries  of  the 
Rhineland  and  of  a  military  occupation  by  France  of  the 
Ruhr  district  to  insure  the  collection  of  customs  on  the  coal 
output. 

A  sensation  was  created  at  the  second  session  of  the  con- 
ference by  an  announcement  made  by  Bonar  Law  to  the 
effect  that  his  government  is  willing  to  reconsider  the  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  cancellation  of  the  French  debt  to 
Great  Britain  taken  by  Lloyd-George's  Government  in  the 
Balfour  note.  In  counter-distinction  to  that  position,  which 
was  adverse  to  a  cancellation  of  the  debt,  the  present 
British  Premier  said  : 
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1  am  prepared  to  reconsider  the  question  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  debts,  if  such  cancellation  would  ensure  a  settlement 
satisfactory  to  the  British  Government. 

Such  a  settlement,  as  reported  by  the  Associated  Press, 
would  have  to  consist  of  "a  moratorium  sufficient  for  Ger- 
many to  re-establish  her  finances  and  credit  and  to  stabilize 
the  mark ;  no  military  action  of  any  character  on  the  part 
of  France ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  indemnity  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  billion  gold  marks." 

This  reduction  of  the  amount  of  reparations  would  rep- 
resent a  very  considerable  scaling  down  of  the  figures  as 
they  stand  today.  The  London  ultimatum  of  last  year  fixed 
the  amount  of  reparations  at  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
billion  gold  marks.  The  Germans  have  maintained  that  the 
payment  of  such  an  amount  would  be  an  utter  impossibility 
for  them,  and  the  new  German  Chancellor,  Cuno,  is  reported 
to  have  intimated  that  the  amount  of  reparations  still 
claimed  against  Germany  should  be  fixed  at  a  maximum  of 
thirty  billion  gold  marks.  Premier  Poincare's  plan,  based 
on  Great  Britain's  cancellation  of  her  continental  debts  and 
renunciation  of  her  share  of  the  reparations  (which  amounts 
to  22  per  cent),  calls  for  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  repa- 
rations to  about  fifty  billion  gold  marks.  These  three  figures 
bring  the  question  of  a  final  reparation  settlement  within  the 
scope  of  possibilities. 

Another  question  involved  in  this  settlement  is  that  of 
foreign  assistance  to  Germany.  In  this  connection  several 
plans  are  to  be  discussed  at  Brussels,  one  dealing  with  an 
interallied  loan  to  Germany,  and  another  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  Allied  participation  in  German  industry.  A 
Belgium  plan  presented  to  the  London  Conference  of  Pre- 
miers proposes  an  interallied  loan  to  Germany  of  five  billion 
gold  marks  a  year  for  seven  years,  the  total,  or  thirty-five 
billion  marks,  to  represent  the  amount  of  reparations.  A 
memorandum  presented  to  the  London  Conference  of  Pre- 
miers, on  the  other  hand,  proposes  a  scheme  along  the  lines 
of  an  internal  German  loan,  provided, 

First,  that  the  allies  release  German  customs  in  the  form 
of  a  mortgage; 

Second,  that  the  allies  officially  declare  they  will  not  seize 
productive  securities ; 

Third,  that  the  allies  grant  a  five-year  moratorium. 

EXPERTS'  REPORT  ON  GERMAN  RECOVERY 

Last  October  the  German  Government  invited  a  group  of 
seven  experts  from  various  countries  to  come  to  Berlin  and 
inquire  into  the  question  of  how  the  German  mark  may  be 
stabilized  and  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany  effected. 
The  group  consisted  of  seven  economists,  including  Prof. 
J.  M.  Keynes  of  England,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  of  the 
United  States,  Prof.  Gustav  Cassel  of  Sweden,  and  Boris 
Kameuka,  a  prominent  Russian  financier.  After  a  month  of 
study,  the  group  divided  into  two  parts,  four  of  the  experts 
presenting  a  "majority  report"  and  three  a  "minority  re- 
port." 

These  two  reports,  while  differing  in  detail,  are  really  In 
substantial  agreement  on  all  important  points.  Both  re- 
ports agree  that  Germany  must  be  granted  a  moratorium  in 
the  payment  of  the  reparations,  and  that  the  Allied  assist- 
ance should  be  extended  to  her ;  but  they  also  emphasize 
particularly  the  fact  that  Germany's  recovery  must  be  a 
matter  of  her  own  efforts,  much  more  than  of  any  assistance 
from  the  outside.  The  "majority  report"  begins  as  follows : 


We  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  vital  need  of  an  immediate 
stabilization  of  the  German  mark.  It  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  saving  Germany  from  the  threat  of  complete  collapse. 
It  is  equally  essential  in  the  interests  of  her  creditors,  whose 
claims  will  otherwise  become  valueless.  Granted  certain 
concessions  from  these  creditors  which  we  indicate  below, 
stabilization  is  possible;  but  it  must  primarily  depend  upon 
Germany's  own  efforts  and  own  resources  and  on  the  resolute 
action  of  her  government.  It  is  hopeless  at  this  stage  to 
expect  it  to  be  accomplished  by  foreign  assistance  as  its 
main  foundation.  Germany  must  have  a  constructive  policy 
of  her  own,  even  though  it  involves  a  risk.  No  other  course 
course  is  open. 

After  discussing  in  considerable  detail  the  problems  to  be 
met  by  Germany  in  arriving  at  recovery  along  these  lines,  the 
report  proposes  the  following  comprehensive  plan  of  tech- 
nical measures  which  are  expected  to  effect  the  stabilization 
of  the  mark,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  re-establish- 
ment of  Germany's  economic  life : 

(1)  In  return  for  a  suspension  of  payments  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the  German 
Government  should  offer  to  the  Reparation  Commission  the 
following  definite  guarantees: 

(a)  That   an   independent    Board    of   Exchange   Control 
would  be  constituted  as  a  special  department  within  the 
organization  of  the  Keichsbauk,  and  that  the  Reichsbank 
would  hold  adequate  gold  from  their  reserves  at  the  service 
of  the  board. 

(b)  That  so  long  as  any  part  of  such  gold  is  unpledged, 
paper  marks  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Exchange, 
on  demand,  at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  dollar,  this  fixed  rate  to  be 
determined  on  the  principles  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  our 
report. 

(c)  That  the  aggregate  value  of  the  net  floating  debt  shall 
not  be  increased  beyond  a  defined  figure,  all  other  govern- 
ment requirements  for  credit  to  be  covered  by  funded  loans. 

No  modification  to  be  made  in  the  above  without  the  per- 
missiou  of  the  Reparation  Commission. 

It  would  be  necessary,  further,  for  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  Government,  on 
the  other,  to  exempt  the  resources  of  the  Board  of  Exchange 
from  interference. 

(2)  On  the  consent  of  the  Reparation  Commission  being 
obtained  to  the  above,  the  following  measures  to  be  taken : 

(a)  The  financial  c(K»peratiou  and  support  of  an  Inter- 
national Financial  Consortium  to  be  invited. 

(6)  A  foreign  currency  reserve,  on  such  scale  as  may  be 
required,  to  be  created  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  at  the  dis- 
IKisal  of  the  Board  of  Exchange,  in  conjunction  with  the 
credits  which  may  be  negotiated  with  the  International  Con- 
sortium from  time  to  time,  on  such  security  as  may  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

(c)  The  abolition  of  all  exchange  regulations  and  the 
restoration  of  free  and  unrestricted  dealings  in  exchange 
and  foreign  securities. 

•  (3)  The  Board  of  Exchange  to  buy  and  sell  foreign  ex- 
change on  demand  (on  gold  exchange  standard  principles) 
against  paper  marks  at  fixed  rates,  the  selling  rate  being  not 
above  5  per  cent  dearer  than  the  buying  rate  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

(i)  The  bank  rate  to  be  raised  to  a  high  rate  and  dear 
money  to  be  maintained  until  stabilization  is  quite  secure, 
but  discounts  and  advances  to  be  made  freely  at  this  rate  for 
regular  trade  transactions  against  all  normally  approved  se- 
curity. 

(5)  In  order  to  concentrate  into  its  foreign  currency  re- 
serves as  large  an  amount  as  possible  of  the  free  foreign 
assets  of  German  nationals,  under  conditions  which  would 
inspire  confidence — 

(a)  The  Board  of  Exchange  would  issue  gold  bonds,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Reichsbank,  at  an  adequate  rate  of  interest, 
repayable  in  gold  in  one  or  two  years,  in  exchange  for  for- 
eign bank  notes,  bank  balances,  etc. 

(ft;  The  Board  of  Exchange  would  buy  foreign  exchange 
spot  and  sell  it  forward  at  appropriate  corresponding  rates 
fur  various  periods. 
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(6)  The  additional  notes  required  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  as  it  returns  to  more  normal  conditions 
would  be  issued 

(a)  By  trade  discounts  and  trade  advances  by  the 
Reichsbank,  and 

( 6 )  The  sale  of  marks  by  the  Board  of  Exchange  against 
the  receipt  of  foreign  currency,  and,  to  the  least  possible  ex- 
tent and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  against  fur- 
ther treasury  bills  issued  to  cover  the  budgetary  deficit  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period  before  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced. 

These  reports  also  provide  interesting  points  of  departure 
for  the  discussions  at  the  Brussels  Conference,  which  may 
easily  turn  out  what  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  it, 
"the  most  important  meeting  since  the  Peace  Conference," 
providing  that  Great  Britain  stands  ready  "to  make  the 
necessary  financial  sacrifices  for  a  settlement,  just  as  France 
seems  ready  to  make  sacrifices,"  and  providing  also  that  "the 
agreement  at  Brussels  be  made  final  and  Britain  stand  with 
France  for  its  enforcement." 

FRANCE'S  GUARANTEES 

There  is  still  a  possibility,  of  course,  that  the  Brussels 
Conference  may  be  wrecked  on  the  question  of  the  guar- 
antees which  France  would  consider  adequate.  Premier 
Poiucare's  plan,  as  presented  to  the  London  Conference, 
speaks  of  French  economic  control  in  the  Rhinelaud,  and 
this  brings  it  directly  in  line  with  the  proposals  contained 
in  a  recent  secret  report  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  M. 
Dariac,  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Premier  Poincare  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Rhine 
province. 

The  Dariac  report,  which  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
caused  a  veritable  sensation  in  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, proposes  that  the  Rhine  provinces  be  set  up  as  an 
autonomous  State  under  French  and  Belgian  protectorate, 
while  at  the  same  time  France  take  control  of  the  great 
metallurgical  and  mining  industries  of  the  district.  This 
would  put  France  definitely  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
On  this  point  the  report  reads  as  follows : 

The  French  metal  industry  cannot  live  without  the  Ger- 
man coke ;  the  German  metal  industry  can  only  reach  half 
its  full  development  if  it  is  deprived  of  French  ore.  At  pres- 
ent the  German  metal  industry  is  creating  new  means  of 
production,  building  the  foundation  of  its  recovery,  and  or- 
ganizing its  future.  The  industrialists  who  have  lost  their 
establishments  in  Lorraine  have  been  liberally  indemnified 
by  the  German  Government ;  they  have  diverted  their  capital 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  reconstitute  in  the  Rhur  es- 
tablishments destined  to  replace  those  which  they  have  lost 
in  Lorraine.  .  .  .  We  cannot  demand  that  Germany  shall 
pay  enormous  sums  for  thirty-five  years,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  afraid  of  seeing  her  industries  develop  in  the 
proportion  which  would  permit  her  to  assure  the  payment  of 
the  debts  which  she  has  acknowledged ;  but  so  long  as  we  are 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  are  masters  of  forty-five 
million  tons  a  year  of  ore,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  play 
a  decisive  part  in  the  German  metal  industry,  demanding  a 
control  of  production  in  return. 

Much  of  what  will  happen  at  Brussels  will  depend  on  how 
far  Premier  Poincarg  will  incorporate  the  far-reaching  pro- 
posals of  this  report  in  his  scheme  of  guarantees. 

In  the  meantime  American  bankers  are  loath  to  consider 
any  loans  to  Europe  until  the  question  of  reparations  has 
been  decided. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  BRITISH 
ELECTION 

Two  salient  facts  stand  out  in  the  tableau  presented  by 
the  recent  General  Election  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  a  "thinking  election."  According  to  the 
Daily  Mail  (London,  November  16),  about  71  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  voted,  and  the  returns  tend  to  show  that  their 
votes  were  matters  of  personal  judgment  rather  than  parti- 
san division. 

The  second  important  fact  is  the  immense,  and  somewhat 
unexpected,  gain  of  the  Labor  Party,  which  has  practically 
doubled  its  numbers,  and  caused  a  sensation  by  its  capture 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  all  of  Glasgow  but  Bonar  Law's  own 
seat,  and  part  of  Winston  Churchill's  constituency  of 
Dundee. 

THE  "DIE-HARDS"   REVOLT 

Primarily,  of  course,  it  was  a  "repudiation  election."  The 
Conservative  Party,  in  revolt,  definitely  gunned  for  Lloyd- 
George's  policies  and  his  friends.  But,  even  so,  the  revolt 
sprang  rather  from  the  ranks  than  from  among  the  leaders 
of  the  party.  It  boiled  over  as  a  result  of  the  Turkish  im- 
broglio, and  the  consequent  rumors  of  war,  which  roused  the 
British  people  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation.  This  was 
followed  by  yet  more  rumors  to  the  effect  that  Lloyd-George 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  attempt  to 
repeat  something  of  his  coup  of  1918  by  precipitating  a 
"khaki"  election. 

A  speech  of  somewhat  truculent  character,  delivered  by 
Lloyd-George  at  Manchester,  did  not  allay  these  feelings; 
and  when  this  was  followed,  almost  immediately,  by  a 
speech  of  endorsement  on  the  part  of  Austen  Chamberlain, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Coalition,  in  his 
home  town  of  Birmingham,  protests  flowed  in  from  all  sides, 
which  resulted  in  the  meeting  of  the  party  held  at  the 
Carlton  Club  on  October  19. 

What  happened  there  appears  now  to  have  been  highly 
spectacular.  The  National  Review  (London,  November)  re- 
lates that  the  Coalition-Conservative  leaders  expected  no 
trouble  in  handling  their  followers.  In  any  case  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  the  notably  dis- 
contented faction  known  as  the  "Die-Hards."  These  were 
mainly  among  the  Peers,  and  the  Peers  were  excluded,  as 
were  even  Conservative  candidates  contesting  seats  from 
which  Conservatives  were  retiring.  None  but  the  Parlia- 
mentary ranks  were  admitted,  and  it  is  said  that  even  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  had  great  difficulty  in  securing  admittance. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  important  miscalculation  on 
the  part  of  the  Coalition  leaders.  The  main  argument  used 
to  keep  the  Conservative  Party  in  line  was  fear  of  Labor 
supremacy.  They  were  told  that  the  Coalition  was  the  only 
effective  barrier  against  the  Labor  tide.  A  three-cornered 
bye-election  was  due  in  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and  Coa- 
lition experts  considered  that  the  Conservative  candidate, 
who  was  not  helped  by  the  official  party,  had  no  chance. 
The  Carlton  Club  meeting  was,  therefore,  timed  so  that  the 
Newport  results  could  be  announced  to  it,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  using  either  the  success  of  the  Coalition  candidate, 
or  that  of  the  Labor  man,  as  an  argument  for  continued 
support  of  the  Coalition. 

As  it  happened,  the  Conservative  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  over  2,000,  and  this  announcement  practically 
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stampeded  the  meeting.  A  resolution  drafted,  It  is  said,  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pretyman.  It  stated  that 
the  Conservative  Party  considered  the  time  had  come  to 
fight  the  next  election  as  an  independent  organization. 
Bonar  Law  intervened  on  behalf  of  this  decision,  and  it  was 
carried,  thus  forcing  the  immediate  resignation  of  Lloyd- 
George. 

BONAR  LAW  ASSUMES  LEADERSHIP 

Bonar  Law's  intervention  is  said  to  have  been  dramatic, 
as  practically  no  one  knew  which  way  he  inclined.  The 
London  Observer  states  that,  as  a  man  of  extreme,  of  Scot- 
tish conscientiousness,  he  had  real  doubts  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  But  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  group  of 
Coalition  Conservatives,  namely,  Lords  Balfour  and  Birken- 
head,  Sir  Robert  Home,  Sir  Laming  Worthington  Evans, 
and  Austen  Chamberlain,  to  influence  his  decision  by  the 
delivery  of  an  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not 
serve  under  him  should  he  consent  to  take  the  leadership  of 
the  "rebels."  The  London  paper  expresses  the  opinion  that 
such  an  ultimatum,  devoid  of  any  real  knowledge  of  Bonar 
Law's  psychology,  had  its  due  effect  in  rousing  the  streak 
of  obstinacy  native  to  his  character.  In  any  case  his  atti- 
tude finally  decided  the  day,  and  the  Conservative  Part}' 
found  itself  practically  reorganized. 

Those  who  had  followed  these  events  with  attention  could 
have  but  few  doubts  of  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
amply  illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  election.  According 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph  (London,  November  18),  the  final 
state  of  the  parties  was  as  follows:  Conservatives  (Bonar 
Law),  346  seats;  Labor,  139;  National  Liberals  (Lloyd- 
George),  57;  Independent  Liberals  and  Liberals  (Asquith- 
Grey),  55;  Independents,  5;  Co-operatives,  4;  Nationalist 
(Ireland),  2;  Prohibition,  1;  Communist,  1;  Sein  Fein  (Ire- 
land), 1.  Of  the  four  elections  still  to  be  announced  at  that 
date  it  was  expected  that  one,  London  University,  would 
return  a  Conservative,  and  three,  Welsh  University,  the 
Orkneys,  and  the  Shetlands,  would  return  opposition  candi- 
dates. Under  these  circumstances,  states  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Bonar  Law's  majority  over  the  united  majority  would 
be  79;  At  the  same  time  the  Morning  Post,  organ  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  makes  a  slightly  different  alignment  of 
the  candidates  and  places  the  Conservative  majority  at  87. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Scotland,  the  ex- 
treme north  of  England,  and  Wales  voted  Liberal  or  Labor. 
The  rest  of  England,  and  especially  London,  as  well  as  one 
or  two  important  centers  of  South  Wales,  voted  Conserva- 
tive. An  interesting  record  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for  the  various  parties  and  factions  up  to  date  of  issue 
is  given  by  the  Daily  Mail  (London,  November  16).  Ac- 
cording to  this  Bonar  Law's  Party  (443  candidates)  re- 
ceived 2,077,373;  Lloyd-George  (131  candidates),  573,337; 
Asquith-Grey  (340  candidates),  935,508;  Labor  (409  candi- 
dates), 1,688,449;  Anti- Waste  (10  candidates),  28,091;  In- 
dependents (20  candidates),  44,710;  Co-operatives  (4), 
52,729;  Communists  (5),  10,246;  other  parties,  such  as  Pro- 
hibition, etc.,  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  odd  votes. 

PART  PLAYED  BY  WOMEN 

Women  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  elections,  although 
none  of  the  many  women  candidates,  except  the  two  vet- 
erans, Lady  Astor  and  Mrs.  Wintringham,  were  returned. 


The  various  accounts  given  in  British  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, however,  state  that  all  classes  of  women  voted 
heavily,  In  marked  contrast  to  the  election  of  1918,  when 
comparatively  few  took  advantage  of  their  privileges.  In 
a  manifesto,  issued  by  the  Labor  Party  in  explanation  of  its 
success  in  Glasgow,  this  is  attributed  largely  to  the  rally  of 
the  workingwomen,  of  whom  it  speaks  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  women  have  come  into  public  life  without  any  of  the 
intellectual  shackles  which  bind  their  menfolk  to  the  older 
parties.  A  man  remembers  how  his  father  voted ;  a  woman 
has  not  any  such  traditional  handicap,  nor  even  a  tempera- 
mental handicap  in  that  way.  She  brings  a  fresh  mind  into 
politics,  and  when  that  fresh  mind  is  inspired  by  economic 
misery  .she  will  turn  to  the  party  which  has  a  policy  of  bet- 
terment. 

This  great  accession  of  strength  puts  the  Labor  Party  on 
the  official  opposition  benches  in  Parliament,  leaving  the 
cross-benches  to  the  torn  and  battered  remnant  of  what  was 
once  the  Liberal  Party.  Naturally,  they  are  very  much 
elated,  and  in  an  official  statement  issued  from  their  London 
headquarters  declare  that  they  are  "studying  for  govern- 
ment." Among  the  notable  members  of  the  party  returned 
are  Sidney  Webb,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Noel  and  Roden 
Buxton,  Ben  Tillett,  George  Lansbury,  Arthur  Ponsonby, 
Patrick  Hastings,  and  C.  P.  Trevelyan.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  some  of  these  are  recruits  from  the  Liberal  side. 

Several  well-known  candidates  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  British  press,  rather  surprisingly  defeated.  Among 
these  were  Arthur  Henderson,  Havelock  Wilson,  Colonel 
Leslie  Wilson  (the  Conservative  whip,  who  was,  however, 
beaten  by  the  sitting  candidate,  an  Independent  Unionist), 
Bertrand  Russell,  F.  E.  Guest,  C.  B.  Stanton,  and,  above  all, 
Winston  Churchill.  The  circumstances  which  render  Mr. 
Churchill's  defeat  particularly  spectacular  are  to  be  found 
in  the  persons  of  his  opponents,  one  of  whom,  E.  Scrymgeour, 
is  a  Prohibitionist,  who  is  described  as  being  of  the  extreme 
type  of  reformer,  and  the  other,  E.  D.  Morel,  is  the  insti- 
gator of  the  Congo  reform  agitation.  The  British  press  is 
unanimous  in  describing  these  returns  as  sensational. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  FAR  EAST 

Several  important  events  have  taken  plaqe  in  the  course 
of  the  past  few  months  in  eastern  Asia,  so  far  as  the  Rus- 
sian aspects  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation  are  concerned. 
Japan  has  carried  out  the  promise  given  at  the  Washington 
Conference  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  city  of  Vladi- 
vostok; by  the  end  of  October  the  evacuation  of  that  city 
was  completed.  An  important  Russo-Japanese  conference 
was  held  in  the  Manchurian  city  of  Chang-Chun.  The  Soviet 
troops,  operating  under  the  flag  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic, captured  the  city  of  Vladivostok  from  the  anti-Red  ele- 
ments, which  had  held  it  since  the  spring  of  1921.  Finally, 
the  National  Assembly  at  Chita  voted  the  abolition  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  through  the  incorporation  of  its  ter- 
ritory in  the  boundaries  of  Soviet  Russia. 

A  new  situation  has  thus  been  created  in  the  Far  East  as 
regards  the  relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Japan. 
The  two  countries  have  become  contiguous,  and  the  way  has 
been  opened  for  interesting  developments  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VLADIVOSTOK 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  events  enumerated  above 
has  been  the  extension  of  the  Soviet  rule  to  the  city  of 
Vladivostok  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Vladi- 
vostok is  the  gateway  to  Siberia ;  it  is  also,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  in  eastern  Asia, 
so  far  as  it  involves  Russia  and  Japan.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  particularly  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Hussian  Revolution,  the  city  has  had  a  most  interesting 
history.  After  the  exigencies  of  the  war  had  locked  practi- 
c.-illy  all  of  Russia's  ports  in  Europe,  Vladivostok  became 
the  principal  opening  through  which  enormous  iiuiinttties  of 
war  materials  poured  into  Russia  from  the  outside  world. 
Huge  stores  of  these  materials  remained  there  after  the 
Bolshevik!  made  peace  with  Germany,  and  to  protect  these 
stores  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Germany,  Allied  and 
American  troops  were  sent  to  Vladivostok  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  These  troops  had  for  their  mission  also  the  rendering 
of  aid  to  the  Czechoslovak  regiments,  which  were  attempt- 
ing to  make  their  way  out  of  Russia  through  Siberia.  The 
establishment  in  Siberia  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  government 
of  Admiral  Kolchak  a  few  days  after  the  armistice  led  to 
delays  in  the  withdrawal  of  these  foreign  forces.  But  with 
Kolchak's  fall  at  the  end  of  1919,  the  Allied  and  American 
troops  were  gradually  recalled,  so  that  by  the  spring  of 
1920  only  the  Japanese  troops  remained  in  Siberia,  concen- 
trated in  the  city  of  Vladivostok  and  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding territory. 

The  fact  that  the  city  of  Vladivostok  and  parts  of  the 
littoral  were  likely  to  remain  for  the  time  being  under 
Japanese  occupation  was  responsible  for  one  extremely  im- 
portant development  in  eastern  Siberia.  When  the  Soviet 
troops,  in  their  victorious  sweep  through  Siberia,  reached 
Lake  Baikal,  the  local  leaders  suggested  to  them  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  east  of  the  lake  an  independent  buffer 
State,  the  existence  of  which  would  obviate  the  need  for 
the  Soviets  at  that  particular  time  to  come  face  to  face  with 
Japan.  The  Soviet  leaders  conceded  the  expediency  of  the 
plan,  and  in  this  manner  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  came 
into  being. 

At  the  beginning  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  with  its  center 
in  Chita,  extended  clear  down  to  the  coast  and  included  the 
city  of  Vladivostok,  where  the  Japanese  troops  still  re- 
mained. But  in  the  spring  of  1921  local  anti-Soviet  groups 
in  Vladivostok  revolted  against  the  authority  of  Chita  on 
the  ground  that  the  government  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repub- 
lic is  dominated  by  Moscow.  The  Japanese  permitted  the 
uprising  to  take  place  by  remaining  neutral,  and  Vladivostok 
and  the  surrounding  territory  were  organized  into  another 
independent  State. 

The  Japanese  remained  in  Vladivostok  in  order,  according 
to  their  declarations,  to  safeguard  the  life  and  property  of 
their  subjects  sojourning  there  and  also  to  protect  the  adja- 
cent Korea  from  communist  propaganda.  They  announced 
repeatedly  that  they  would  withdraw  as  soon  as  sufficient 
guarantees  could  be  given  them  along  these  lines.  But  they 
were  also  in  occupation  of  another  part  of  the  littoral  fur- 
ther north,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River,  where  they  also 
held  the  northern  or  Russian  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 
The  occasion  for  this  occupation  was  a  massacre  in  the  city 
of  Nikolayevsk,  on  the  Amur,  perpetrated  by  Bolshevik  par- 
tisan bands,  in  which  over  four  thousand  Russians  and  about 
seven  hundred  Japanese  lost  their  lives.  In  occupying  Sak- 


halin, Japan  announced  that  she  was  doing  that  as  an  act 
of  reprisal  for  the  massacre,  and  that  she  would  hold  the 
island  pending  an  adjustment  of  her  claims  in  connection 
with  that  unfortunate  event. 

THE  DAIREN  CONFERENCE 

In  the  fall  of  1921  the  Japanese  < loverninent,  which  had 
prior  to  that  refused  to  take  official  cognizance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  linally  consented  to  a 
parley  with  it.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence a  Russo-Japanese  Conference  took  place  in  the  Man- 
cburian  city  of  Dairen,  and  continued  intermittently  well 
into  the  winter.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
took  place  there  a  tentative  scheme  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  was  worked  out. 
The  proceedings  of  the  parley  were  at  the  time  and  are  still 
shrouded  in  the  deepest  secrecy.  The  text  of  the  unsigned 
agreement,  worked  out  at  Dairen  is  still  unknown,  though 
several  versions  of  it  have  appeared  in  the  press,  all  of  them 
officially  discredited  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office. 

There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Japanese  agreed 
at  Dairen  to  remove  their  troops  from  Vladivostok,  leaving 
the  Far  Eastern  Republic  free  to  deal  with  the  situation 
there.  Difficulties  arose  when  the  Chita  representatives 
asked  Japan  to  fix  the  date  of  the  evacuation  and  the  Jap- 
anese refused  to  do  so.  The  negotiations  were  then  broken 
off,  the  failure  to  agree  on  this  point  being  given  as  the 
official  reason  for  the  unsuccessful  ending  of  the  parley. 

Since  the  abrupt  end  of  the  Dairen  Conference  several 
important  things  happened  in  the  Far  East,  some  of  them 
influenced  potently  by  the  developments  in  Soviet  Russia. 
The  end  of  1921  and  the  beginning  of  1922  were  a  period 
of  preparation  for  the  Genoa  Conference,  when  Soviet  Rus- 
sia found  herself  entering  into  official  negotiations  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Feeling  her  general  prestige  rising  and 
always  eager  to  strengthen  her  position  wherever  possible. 
Soviet  Russia  began  to  pay  serious  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Far  East.  This  took  the  form  of  military  concentra- 
tion there,  the  Soviet  Commissar  of  War,  Trotsky,  admit- 
ting openly  that  his  policy  would  be  strengthening  of  the 
Soviet  forces  on  the  territory  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 
In  the  meantime  the  affairs  in  Vladivostok  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  local  groups  quarreled  among 
themselves:  there  were  several  "palace  revolutions,"  which 
linally  left  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  the 
troops,  General  Dietrichs,  who  had  been  one  of  Kolchak's 
ablest  younger  generals.  The  situation  was  already  critical 
and  the  military  menace  from  the  Soviet  forces  in  the  terri- 
tory to  the  west  of  Vladivostok  constantly  growing,  when 
the  ministerial  change  in  Japan  elevated  Admiral  Kato  to 
the  premiership  and  brought  with  it  a  definite  announce- 
ment as  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city  and  territory  of 
Vladivostok. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  the  new  Japanese  Government 
obviated  the  difficulty  which  had  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
Dairen  Conference  and  opened  the  way  for  a  new  parely. 
Japan  took  the  initiative  in  arranging  for  such  a  parley, 
and  last  summer  invitations  were  sent  to  Chita  to  send  its 
representatives.  At  the  same  time  Moscow  was  also  asked 
to  send  representatives  to  the  new  conference. 

THE   PARLEY   AT  CHANG-CHUN 

There  was  considerable  jubilation  in  Moscow  when  this 
invitation  was  received.  Coming  in  the  wake  of  the  Genoa 
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Mini  The  Hague  conferences,  the  Japanese  invitation  was 
interpreted  by  Moscow  as  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Japan 
of  the  fact  that  she  has  to  deal  directly  with  Soviet  Russia 
in  any  adjustment  she  wishes  to  make  with  reference  to  the 
Russian  Far  Kast.  And  this  t.<  Moscow  could  mean  but  one 
thing— another  step  toward  the  official  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  regime  as  the  Government  of  Russia;  hence  the 
jubilation. 

Rut  Moscow's  inferences  \\cre  too  hasty,  and  its  jubila- 
tion premature.  The  Japanese  notes  were  far  too  indefinite 
for  any  such  conclusions,  while  the  Chang-Chun  conference 
itself,  when  it  finally  took  place,  showed  that  the  .Japanese 
had  in  mind  something  that  was  entirely  different  from  the 
Moscow  interpretation  of  the  whole  affair. 

Moscow  assumed — or,  at  least,  made  the  api>earance  of 
assuming — that  the  conference  would  be  between  Japan  on 
the  one  hand  and  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public on  the  other.  Japan,  however,  soon  made  it  quite 
plain  that  she  considered  the  parley  to  be  a  conference  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Far  Kastern  Republic,  in  the  presence 
of  the  representatives  of  Soviet  Russia.  This  point  was  of 
vital  importance,  for  upon  it  hinged  a  very  important  aspect 
of  the  Japanese  diplomacy. 

Moscow  sent  to  Chang-Chun  one  of  its  ablest  diplomats. 
Adolph  .Toffe.  who  had  negotiated  the  r.rest-I.itovsk  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  Riga  treaty  with  Poland.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  conference  he  took  charge  of  the 
whole  Russian  side.  Count  Matzudaira,  the  head  of  the 
Japanese  delegation,  consented  to  this,  after  considerable 
span-in:.'  mi  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  Soviet  Russia  was 
represented  as  a  side  in  the  conference,  but  he  flatly  refused 
to  agree  to  the  Soviet  demand  that  the  conference  take  up  all 
the  important  questions  involved  in  the  Russo-Japanese  re- 
lations in  the  Far  Kast.  He  pointed  out  that  the  time  for 
that  has  not  as  yet  arrived,  for  that  would  involve  an  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  Japan,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  powers,  is  not  prepared  to  go 
as  far  as  that. 

On  September  <>.  which  was  the  third  day  of  the  confer- 
ence. Matzudaira  announced  that  it  was  Japan's  intention 
to  discuss  only  Jhe  following  three  questions: 

1.  Guarantees  of  life  and  property  for  Japanese  subjects 
on  the  territory  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 

'2.  Safeguards  against  direct  or  indirect  menace  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  Japan. 

:;.  The  abrogation  of  all  limitations  for  Japanese  subjects 
in  the  domain  of  economic  activities. 

These,  according  to  the  Japanese  declaration,  were  the 
principal  topics  of  discussion  at  Dairen.  Japan  was  not 
prepared  to  go  beyond  them,  since  the  question  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Japanese  troops  had  already  been  settled. 

Joffe's  reply  to  this  declaration,  made  four  days  later. 
emphasixed  the  point  that  the  limiting  of  the  conference  to 
so  narrow  a  scope  of  discussion  would  lead  to  a  situation 
in  which  Japan  alone  would  profit.  He  took  up  the  question 
of  the  right*  of  Japanese  subjects,  and  stated  that  the  solu- 
tion of  that  question  solely  between  Japan  and  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic  would  be  impossible.  For,  he  asserted,  the 
economic  connection  between  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and 
Soviet  Russia  is  so  close  that  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  Japanese  subjects  on  the  territory  of  the  former  would 
really  amount  to  establishing  them  on  the  territory  of  the 
whole  of  Russia,  which  cannot  be  done  without  the  Soviet 


Government's  concurrence  in  whatever  decisions  would  be 
arrived  at  in  Chang-Chun. 

THE  CRUX  OF  THE  SITUATION 

In  this  exchange  of  declarations  we  have  the  real  crux  of 
the  whole  situation  that  was  faced  by  the  Chang-Chun  con- 
ference. Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  domination  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Republic  from  Moscow  was  becoming  more 
and  more  open  and  pronounced,  Japan  made  an  attempt  to 
hold  the  Soviet  Government  to  its  word  in  the  matter  of  the 
independence  of  the  Chita  buffer.  This  was,  obviously,  the 
real  reason  for  inviting  the  Moscow  representatives  to  a 
conference  lietween  Japan  and  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 
The  Soviet  Government  had  solemnly  recognized  the  inde- 
Itendence  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic.  Japan  mistrusted 
the  sincerity  of  this  recognition,  and  wishing,  for  reasons 
of  obvious  advantage,  to  deal  with  Chita  as  if  the  Far  East- 
ern Republic  really  were  a  separate  entity,  she  set  the  stage 
for  testing  out  this  phase  of  the  Moscow  policy. 

The  Soviet  diplomats  realized  this,  and  they  preferred  to 
come  out  into  the  open  as  far  as  the  application  of  their 
official  ix>licy  toward  the  Far  Eastern  buffer  was  concerned. 
From  Moscow's  point  of  view  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
now  in  emphasizing  the  connection  between  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  and  the  rest  of  Russia  than  their  separation.  A 
year  ago,  when  a  Chita  delegation  in  Washington  sought 
recognition  and  admission  to  the  Disarmament  Conference, 
the  emphasis  was  on  complete  separation  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Republic  from  Russia.  Today  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

From  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  these  declarations  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  the  Chang-Chun  conference  it  be- 
came perfectly  apparent  that  the  parley  was  a  failure.  It 
was  only  a  question  of  how  soon  and  for  what  ostensible 
reason  it  would  be  broken  off.  The  reason  was  found  read- 
ily enough  in  Japan's  refusal  to  fix  the  date  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Sakhalin  island,  which,  according  to  her  agenda, 
was  outside  the  scope  of  the  conference. 

Moscow's  point  of  view  on  the  diplomatic  game  which 
had  been  attempted  at  Chang-Chun  is  excellently  expressed 
in  an  article  by  V.  Vilensky.  formerly  the  Soviet  High  Com- 
missary in  the  Far  East,  published  in  the  Moscow  Izvestiya 
for  September  14.  In  this  article  Vilensky  says  : 

Japan  wants  to  utilize  the  formal  condition  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  to  enter  with  the 
latter  into  an  agreement  in  the  presence  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Soviet  Russia,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
the  general  Russo-Japanese  relations  in  the  Far  East.  .  .  . 
But  if  this  course  is  c.inveineir  for  J-pan.  it  will  not  do  at 
all  from  the  point  of  view  of  Soviet  Russia.  At  Genoa  tin- 
interests  of  the  whole  Soviet  Federation  were  represented 
by  one  delegation,  which  defended  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  world  capital  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  all  the 
republics  bound  by  treaties.  The  Far  Eastern  Republic  as- 
signed the  defense  of  its  interests  to  the  All-Russian  dele- 
gation. There  is  a  treaty  arrangement  between  the  Far 
Eastern  Republic  and  Soviet  Russia,  whereby  both  sides 
mutually  undertake  to  defend  their  common  interests.  In 
the  Far  East  there  are  many  such  common  interests,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  especially 
in  the  questions  concerned  with  the  Pacific  coast  and  its 
territorial  waters,  where  the  interests  of  Soviet  Russia  pre- 
dominate and  where  the  defense  of  the  Russian  interests 
can  be  carried  on  only  by  Soviet  Russia  by  placing  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  scale  the  whole  sum-total  of  her  inter- 
national significance  and  importance. 

Thus  it  was  on  the  status  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
that  Soviet  diplomacy  really  clashed  with  the  Japanese. 
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THE   SELF-ABOLITION   OF   CHITA   REPUBLIC 

The  Chang-Chun  conference  was  broken  off  on  the  tech- 
nical ground  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  discuss 
the  question  of  her  withdrawal  from  northern  Sakhalin. 
The  real  reason  for  its  failure,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  status  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  as  a  vassal  of  Mos- 
cow, had  been  made  entirely  clear,  and  the  conference  itself 
became  meaningless. 

The  logical  step  after  that  became  the  official,  as  well  as 
the  practical,  abolition  of  the  Chita  Republic.  This  act  was 
delayed  pending  the  capture  of  Vladivostok  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  arrangements  for  Japan's  withdrawal  from  that 
city.  It  followed  on  the  heels  of  these  two  events,  and  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  vote  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 

This  disappearance  of  the  buffer  State  that  had  been  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  the  possibility  of  a  clash 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  Japan  is  significant,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  way  is  thus  open  for  direct  negotiations 
between  Moscow  and  Tokyo.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Soviets  want,  as  their  general  international  policy  since 
Genoa  has  been  to  make  every  effort  to  deal  with  the  great 
powers  separately  and  not  as  a  group.  As  for  Japan,  she 
finds  herself  now  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  has 
become  more  complex  than  ever  before.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Current  Histoi-y  (December)  points  out,  there  are  three 
major  lines  of  policy  open  to  her: 

First,  she  may  accept  the  overtures  now  being  made  by 
the  Soviets,  break  away  from  the  essential,  though  precari- 
ous, unity  of  the  great  powers  with  regard  to  Soviet  Russia, 
and  proceed  to  enter  into  definite  relations  with  Moscow, 
which  would  inevitably  entail  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Second,  either  she  or  the  Soviets  may,  de- 
liberately or  otherwise,  provoke  or  utilize  some  incident  that 
may  lead  to  an  armed  struggle  between  them.  Third,  things 
may  remain  in  the  same  uncertain  and  indefinite  state  in 
which  they  have  been  hitherto,  pending  either  a  fundamental 
change  in  Russia  herself  or  a  concerted  and  radical  reversal 
of  the  policy  toward  the  Soviet  regime  on  the  part  of  the 
great  world  powers. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Japan  will  follow  any 
but  the  third  of  these  lines  of  policy,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets,  now  that  they  are  actually  rubbing  elbows 
with  her,  are  making  every  effort  to  tempt  or  force  Japan 
into  the  first  of  the  above  policies. 


the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  Au- 
gust 11,  1910. 

Ill 

Consideration  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
of  Jurists,  which  met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  respect  to  the 
codification  of  international  law. 

IV 

Measures  designed  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  with  special  reference  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Sanitary  conferences? 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  FIFTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  OF 
AMERICAN  STATES 

To  Be  Held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  March,  1923 

(Adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  a  Session  Held  on  Wednesday,  December  6,  1922) 

Consideration  of  the  action  taken  by  the  participating 
countries,  and  of  the  application  in  each  country  of  the 
conventions  and  resolutions  of  previous  Pan  American  con- 
ferences, with  special  reference  to  the  convention  concern- 
ing trade-marks  and  the  convention  on  literary  and  artistic 
copyright,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires,  August  20,  1910. 

II 

Organization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  basis  of 
a  convention,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 


Pan  American  agreement  on  the  laws  and  regulations  con- 
cerning, and  co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  the  facili- 
ties of,  communication  on  ocean  and  land  and  in  the  air. 

1.  Improvement  of  ocean  transportation  facilities. 

2.  The  Inter-Continental  Railroad  and  motor  transporta- 
tion. 

3.  Policy,   laws,    and    regulations   concerning   commercial 
aircraft;  the  advisability  of  an  international  technical  com- 
mission on  the  location  of  standard  landing  places,  the  de- 
termination of  aerial  routes,  and  the  formulation  of  special 
customs  procedure  for  aircraft. 

4.  Co-operation  of  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics in  reference  to  all  kinds  of  wireless  communication 
in  America  and  by  means  of  agreements  for  its  regulation. 

VI 

Co-operation  with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  merchan- 
dise entering  into  international  commerce : 

1.  The  uniformity  of  customs  regulations  and  procedure. 

2.  The  uniformity  of  shipping  and  insurance  documenta- 
tion. 

3.  The    uniformity    of    principles    and    interpretation    of 
maritime  law. 

4.  The  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the  classification 
of  merchandise. 

5.  Uniform   parcels-post  procedure   and   consideration   of 
the  Pan  American  Parcel  Post  Convention. 

6.  Advisability  of  adopting  conventions  in  order  to  make 
effective  Resolution  XVII,  voted  by  the  Second  Pan  Amer- 
ican Financial  Congress,  which  assembled  at  Washington  in 
January,  1920.* 

VII 

Measures  for  the  simplification  of  passports  and  adoption 
of  standard  form. 

VIII 

Co-operation  in  the  study  of  agricultural  problems ;  uni- 
formity of  agricultural  statistics ;  co-operation  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  diseases  of  cattle ;  organized  effort  for  interchange 
of  useful  plants  and  seeds. 

IX 

Consideration  of  measures  tending  toward  closer  associa- 
tion of  the  republics  of  the  American  Continent,  with  a  view 
to  promoting  common  interests. 


Consideration  of  the  best  means  to  give  wider  application 
to  the  principle  of  the  judicial  or  arbitral  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  the  republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

XI 

Consideration  of  the  best  means  to  promote  the  arbitra- 
tion of  commercial  disputes  between  nationals  of  different 
countries. 


*  The  resolution  referred  to  above  is  the  following : 
Resolution  XVII :  Resolved,  That  it  being  in  the  interest 
of  all  nations  that  there  should  be  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials,  the  importation  of  such  ma- 
terials into  any  country  should  not  be  prevented  by  pro- 
hibitive duties. 
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XII 

Consideration  of  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  military 
and  naval  expenditures  on  some  just  and  practicable  basis. 

XIII 

Consideration  of  standardizing  of  university  curricula 
and  mutual  recognition  of  the  validity  of  professional  de- 
grivs  among  the  American  republics. 

XIV 

Consideration  of  the  rights  of  aliens  resident  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  American  republics. 

XV 

Consideration  of  the  status  of  children  of  foreigners  born 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  American  republics. 

XVI 

Consideration  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  an  encroach- 
ment by  a  non-American  power  on  the  rights  of  an  Amer- 
ican nation. 

XVII 

The  formulation  of  a  plan  by  which,  with  the  approval  of 
the  scholars  and  investigators  in  the  several  countries,  ap- 
proximately uniform  means  may  be  used  by  the  governments 
of  the  Americas  for  protection  of  those  archeological  and 
other  records  needed  in  construction  of  an  adequate  Amer- 
ican history. 

XVIII 

Consideration  of  measures  adapted  to  secure  the  progress- 
ive diminution  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 


XIX 


Future  conferences. 


THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  ship 
subsidy  bill  by  the  small  margin  of  twenty-four  votes  and 
the  possibility  of  its  passage,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  by 
the  Senate  render  imminent  the  placing  on  our  statute  books 
of  a  measure  of  prime  importance  in  the  economic  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  bill  is 
an  administration  measure  par  excellence,  since  the  Presi- 
dent devoted  a  special  message  to  Congress  to  a  plea  for  the 
passage  of  the  ship  subsidy. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  SUBSIDY 

The  chief  protagonist  of  the  ship  subsidy  measure  is 
Chairman  Masker,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  In 
the  course  of  the  past  few  mouths  he  has  spoken  and  written 
a  great  deal  on  the  question  of  the  American  shipping.  His 
argument  is  excellently  summed  up  in  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  his  recent  articles : 

As  important  as  the  railroads  were  in  the  wresting  of  the 
empire,  so  now,  in  the  cycle  of  events,  transportation  on  the 
sea  becomes  a  paramount  issue  of  the  day,  unless  American 
statesmanship  is  bankrupt  and  American  vision  blind. 
Shall  we,  standing  in  our  own  light,  surrender  to  others  the 
wealth  of  opportunity  which  is  ours,  stupidly  and  blindly 
holding  to  fetiches  of  past  conditions?  Or,  recognizing 
changes  from  within  and  without,  shall  we  do  that  which  is 
necessary  to  give  our  children  the  same  opportunity  that  our 
fathers  had  and  that  came  to  us? 

A  more  direct  argument  for  an  American  mercantile  ma- 
rine subsidized  by  the  government  is  contained  in  the  fol- 


lowing statement,  issued  by  the  Shipping  Board  in  connec- 
tion with  their  report  on  the  traffic  figures  of  the  American 
foreign  trade  during  the  first  half  of  1922,  from  which  it 
appears  that  during  that  period  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
cargo  was  carried  in  American  bottoms: 

As  compared  to  the  great  volume  of  our  overseas  trade, 
the  percentage  carried  in  American  bottoms  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion and  reflects  the  need  for  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
revive  our  sluggish  transportation  factors,  so  that  we  may 
eventually  carry  more  American  goods  in  American  vessels 
and  utilize  for  home  needs  the  money  paid  to  alien  carriers 
for  transporting  our  goods. 

The  opponents  of  the  policy  of  subsidizing  American  ship- 
ping challenge  this  argument  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  balances  of  payments 
in  the  international  trade.  They  point  out  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  country  which  exports  more  goods  than  she 
imports,  has  to  accept  such  services  as  shipping,  insurance, 
etc.,  to  make  up  for  the  difference.  This  is  entirely  apart 
from  the  commonly  invoked  arguments  concerning  the  dif- 
ference of  operating  costs,  fixed  charges,  etc.  A  writer  in 
The  International  Interpreter  says : 

Government  subsidy  might,  for  a  while,  enable  the  Amer- 
ican tonnage  to  compete  against  that  of  other  nations  in  the 
American  carrying  trade,  but  in  this  manner  the  discrepancy 
between  the  credit  and  the  debit  sides  of  the  country's  for- 
eign trade  would  be  increased  more  and  more. 

Foreign  trade  presupposes  ability  to  sell,  as  well  as  ca- 
pacity to  buy.  The  United  States  can  sell  more  than  she 
wants  to  buy.  If  the  country  is  to  continue  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  must  choose  the  most  advantageous  method  of  re- 
ceiving payment  for  the  balance.  Or,  to  quote  again  from 
the  Interpreter  article : 

Shipping  is  at  best  a  business  with  a  very  low  margin  of 
profit ;  therefore,  accepting  part  of  the  payment  for  her  ex- 
ports in  shipping  facilities,  the  United  States  would  merely 
be  choosing  the  least  of  a  number  of  evils,  which  seem  in- 
escapable if  the  United  States  is  to  continue  participation 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  on  at  least  as  large  a  scale 
as  heretofore. 

THE    ECONOMICS    OF   AMERICAN    SHIPPING 

In  this  particular  regard,  the  United  States  is  really 
unique  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  A  country  with 
tremendous  natural  resources,  she  also  has  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  technical  development.  That  means  that  she  can 
apply  her  capital  and  her  efforts  in  a  number  of  fields  that 
would  be  more  advantageous  than  shipping.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Gregg,  writing  in  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  says: 

A  country  which  has  been  endowed  liberally  by  nature 
with  raw  materials  necessary  to  an  advanced  industrial  de- 
velopment cannot  maintain,  except  at  an  unusual  expense, 
a  merchant  marine  large  enough  to  carry  50  per  cent  of  its 
total  trade.  The  exploitation  of  its  natural  resources  will 
be  more  profitable  than  shipping  ventures.  The  exportation 
of  primary  commodities  will  unbalance  its  trade,  and  the 
profitableness  of  trafficking  in  these  articles,  eagerly  sought 
after  by  other  less  fortunate  countries,  will  not  make  for 
the  development  of  that  peculiar  genius  of  management  and 
economy  needful  for  the  successful  operation  of  ships  on 
multilateral  voyages.  In  other  words,  tramp-ship  operators 
will  not  be  developed.  Tramps  are  needed  for  bulky  ma- 
terials, and  are  usually  operated  by  the  country  which  must 
import  heavy  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  reverse  is 
that  these  materials  are  rarely  carried  in  the  ships  of  the 
country  selling  them.  The  United  States  is  an  example  of 
a  raw-material  exporting  country,  at  least  three-fifths  the 
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weight  of  our  exports  belonging  to  this  class.  .  ,  .  In  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1921,  imports  into  the  United  Stntes 
amounted  to  36,000,000  long  tons,  as  compared  with  exports 
of  58,00<UM)0  tons ;  or,  if  bulk  oil,  which  moves  in  specialized 
tankers,  is  excluded,  the  comparison  is  17,000,000  to  52,000,- 
OOO  Ions.  .  .  .  The  United  Kingdom,  quite  apart  from  its 
geographic  location,  is  an  example  of  the  reverse.  Exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  amounted  to  106,400,000 
tons,  of  which  76,000,000  tons  were  coal.  Imports  totaled 
55,400,000  tons.  If  the  continental  coal  trade  is  excluded, 
and  it  should  be,  because  it  is  little  more  than  a  coastwise 
movement,  the  overseas  movement  was  57,300,000  tons  out- 
ward and  55,400,000  tons  inward. 

All  these  arguments  against  the  ship  subsidy  are,  of 
course,  purely  economic.  They  represent  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proach the  whole  problem  of  shipping  as  a  business  propo- 
sition and  to  examine  its  possibilities  essentially  in  that 
light. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BURTON'S  SPEECH 

On  the  other  hand,  Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
of  Ohio,  has  stated  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill  as 
follows : 

Prior  to  the  late  war  I  consistently  opposed  all  proposi- 
tions for  subsidy  or  subventions  to  American  shipping  ex- 
cept liberal  payment  to  steamers  carrying  mail.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  now  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  pending  bill  for 
governmental  aid  to  our  ships  flying  the  American  flag. 

The  present  situation  is  radically  different  and  the  pend- 
ing bill  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  people  much  more 
carefully  than  the  measures  proposed  at  an  earlier  date. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  situation? 

First.  During  the  war  the  government  acquired  by  cap- 
ture, purchase  or  construction  some  11,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping at  n  cost  of  $3,000,000,000.  Shall  this  investment  be 
abandoned  and  ships  be  scrapped?  I  regard  the  sacrifice  of 
this  great  amount  of  tonnage  as  altogether  undesirable. 

The  alternative  of  governmental  operation  is  proposed  by 
some,  but  our  experience  in  this  regard  furnishes  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  such  a  policy.  Ships  have  been  oper- 
ated by  the  government  at  an  enormous  loss.  Governmental 
control  has  afforded  an  almost  unprecedented  record  of 
waste.  Even  with  the  present  careful  management  this 
great  fleet  promises  to  cost  the  United  States  between  $30,- 
000,000  and  $50,000.000  per  annum,  with  no  substantial  im- 
provement in  sight. 

A  main  reason  for  failure  under  the  management  of  the 
government  rests  in  the  nature  of  the  business  itself.  It  is 
chiefly  speculative  industry  and  demands  a  freedom  of 
action  and  a  play  of  initiative  not  to  be  obtained  under  the 
restrictions  of  governmental  service.  Further,  while  gov- 
ernment ownership  might  prevail  in  an  industry  which  could 
be  made  a  government  monopoly,  it  cannot  succeed  in  com- 
petition with  the  privately  owned  tonnage  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Again,  the  profitable  conduct  of  shipping  depends  very 
largely  upon  association  with  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 
the  ownership  of  docks  and  terminals,  and  long  association 
with  shippers  on  all  the  routes  of  commerce.  Thus  the  man- 
agement of  shipping  as  an  independent  proposition  does  not 
promise  favorable  results. 

COMMITTED  TO  PREPAREDNESS 

Second,  while  we  hope  that  there  will  be  no  more  wars, 
we  are  nevertheless  necessarily  committed  to  a  policy  of 
preparedness.  We  are  spending  immense  sums  upon  the 
navy.  If  another  war  should  occur  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  our  own 
ships  for  carrying  troops  and  supplies.  If  a  war  should 
occur  in  which  we  were  not  engaged  the  merchant  ships 
upon  which  we  might  otherwise  depend  would  not  be  avail- 
able. In  the  late  war  we  were  subjected  to  most  serious  dis- 
advantage because  the  ships  of  other  countries,  very  natu- 
rally, gave  preference  to  shipments  by  their  own  nationals. 


Third,  prior  to  the  war.  our  export  trade  was  based  largely 
ill »on  the  demands  of  countries  which  not  only  needed  our 
goods  and  products,  but  furnished  the  ships  to  carry  them. 
Now  the  nations  which  purchased  most  from  us  are  less  able 
to  buy.  and  we  must  seek  markets  in  countries  of  the  world 
which  have  been  reached  only  by  foreign  shipping. 

To  obtain  a  foothold  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  where 
there  is  sure  to  be  rapid  development,  direct  lines  of  ships 
are  essential  to  carry  the  greater  surplus  and  wider  diver- 
sity of  our  products.  It  should  further  be  stated  that  in  our 
changed  position  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  country  and 
the  diminished  wealth  of  our  leading  competitors  in  trade, 
the  competition  which  we  must  meet  will  be  much  sharper 
than  formerly  and  shipping  under  our  own  control  is  a  nec- 
essary auxiliary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

The  proposed  measure  has  advantages  over  earlier  propo- 
sitions. It  provides  that  any  vessel  owner  receiving  aid 
from  the  government  who  realizes  more  than  10  per  cent  on 
his  invested  capital  must  return  half  of  his  net  earnings  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent  until  the  entire  amount  of  direct  aid 
in  that  year  has  been  returned  to  the  Treasury.  This  is  a 
salutary  preventive  of  excessive  profits  or  of  any  raid  upon 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  service  performed  by 
army  transports  may  be  secured  at  a  much  less  cost  than 
now.  Vessels  receiving  compensation  are  to  be  compelled  to 
carry  mail  matter  of  any  kind  except  parcels  post,  thus  re- 
lieving the  Post-Office  Department  of  very  considerable 
expense. 

The  problem  which  confronts  us  is  the  larger  cost  of  initial 
construction  and  of  repairs,  notwithstanding  certain  ma- 
terials are  cheaper  here,  a  somewhat  larger  bill  for  wages, 
the  result  of  legislation  and  a  settled  desire  for  better  con- 
ditions for  our  sailors;  in  general,  greater  cost  for  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

Notwithstanding  other  countries  have  an  advantage  in 
this  regard,  most  maritime  nations  give  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment aid  to  shipping,  and  all  exercise  especial  care  for 
securing  an  adequate  mercantile  marine. 

We  may  dismiss,  I  think,  the  proposition  continued  in  the 
merchant  marine  act  of  1920  for  building  up  a  merchant 
marine  by  discriminating  duties.  Such  a  plan  would  violate 
treaties  and  invite  reprisals.  It  would  be  ineffective,  be- 
cause it  would  apply  only  to  the  import  trade.  What  is  most 
to  be  desired  is  a  stimulus  to  our  export  trade.  Then.  too. 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  our  imports  are  on  the 
free  list,  and  such  discrimination  would  render  no  aid  to 
ships  carrying  this  class  of  commodities. 


OUR  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

From  the  President's  Message 

PUKSIDEXT  HARDING  delivered  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress December  8.    The  passages  pertaining  to  our 
foreign  relations  follow.     The  President  began  by  say- 
ing: 


Mi-nilicrx  of  the 

So  many  problems  are  calling  for  solution  that  a  recital  of 
all  of  them,  in  the  face  of  the  known  limitations  of  a  short 
session  of  Congress,  would  seem  to  lack  sincerity  of  purpose. 
It  is  four  years  since  the  World  War  ended,  but  the  inevi- 
table readjustment  of  the  social  and  economic  order  is  not 
more  than  barely  begun.  There  is  no  acceptance  of  pre-war 
conditions  anywhere  in  the  world.  In  a  very  general  way 
humanity  harbors  individual  wishes  to  go  on  with  wartime 
compensations  for  production,  with  pre-war  requirements  in 
expenditure.  In  short,  every  one.  shaking  broadly,  craves 
readjustment  for  everybody  except  himself,  while  there  can 
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lx>  no  just  and  i>ermanent  readjustment  except  when  all  par- 
ticii>ate. 

'Hie  civilization  which  measured  its  strength  of  genius  and 
the  power  of  science  and  the  resources  of  industries,  in  addi- 
tion to  testing  the  limits  of  man  jHjwer  and  the  endurance 
and  heroism  of  men  and  women — that  same  civilization  is 
brought  to  its  severest  test  in  restoring  a  tranquil  order  and 
committing  humanity  to  the  stable  ways  of  peace. 

OLD  ORDER  HAS  VANISHED 

If  the  sober  and  deliberate  appraisal  of  pre-war  civiliza- 
tion makes  it  seem  a  worth-while  inheritance,  then  with 
patience  and  good  courage  it  will  be  preserved.  There  never 
again  will  be  precisely  the  old  order;  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
one  who  thinks  it  to  be  desirable ;  for  out  of  the  old  order 
came  the  war  itself,  and  the  new  order,  established  and  made 
secure,  never  will  permit  its  recurrence. 

It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  we  have  come  to  the  test 
of  our  civilization.  The  world  has  been  passing — is  today 
passing — through  a  great  crisis.  The  conduct  of  war  itself 
is  not  more  difficult  than  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
necessarily  follow.  I  am  not  speaking  at  this  moment  of 
the  problem  in  its  wider  aspect  of  world  rehabilitation  or  of 
international  relationships.  The  reference  is  to  our  own 
social,  financial,  and  economic  problems  at  home.  These 
things  arc  not  to  be  considered  solely  as  problems  apart  from 
all  international  relationship,  but  every  nation  mnst  be  able 
to  carry  on  for  itself,  else  its  international  relationship  will 
have  scant  importance. 

Doubtless  our  own  people  have  emerged  from  the  World 
War  tumult  less  impaired  than  most  belligerent  powers; 
probably  we  have  made  larger  progress  toward  reconstruc- 
tion. .Surely  we  have  been  fortunate  in  diminishing  unem- 
ployment, and  our  industrial  and  business  activities,  which 
are  the  lifeblood  of  our  material  existence,  have  been  re- 
stored as  in  no  other  reconstruction  period  of  like  length  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Had  we  esea[>ed  the  coal  and  rail- 
way strikes,  which  had  no  excuse  for  their  beginning  and 
less  justification  for  their  delayed  settlement,  we  should  have 
done  infinitely  better.  Hut  labor  was  insistent  on  holding  to 
the  war  heights,  and  heedless  forces  of  reaction  sought  the 
lier-war  levels,  and  both  were  wrong.  In  the  folly  of  con- 
flict our  progress  was  hindered,  and  the  heavy  cost  has  not 
yet  been  fully  estimated.  There  can  be  neither  adjustment 
nor  the  penalty  of  the  failure  to  readjust  in  which  all  do  not 
somehow  participate. 

At  this  point  the  President  entered  upon  a  discussion 
oi'  the  railway  strike,  of  our  agrarian  situation,  and  the 
Farm  Loan  Bureau,  of  the  problem  of  transportation 
and  the  lahor  board,  and  of  strikes.  He  then  gave  his 
views  upon  the  new  tariff. 

CITES  NEW  TARIFF  LAW 

During  its  longer  session  the  present  Congress  enacted  a 
new  tariff  law.  The  protection  of  the  American  standards 
of  living  demanded  the  insurance  it  provides  against  the  dis- 
torted conditions  of  world  commerce.  The  framers  of  the 
law  made  provision  for  a  certain  flexibility  of  customs 
duties,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  readjust  them  as  developing 
conditions  may  require.  The  enactment  has  imposed  a  large 
responsibility  upon  the  Executive,  but  that  responsibility  will 
lie  discharged  with  a  broad  mindfulness  of  the  whole  busi- 
'iess  situation.  The  provision  itself  admits  either  the  pos- 


sible fallibility  of  rates  or  their  unsuitableness  to  changing 
conditions.  I  believe  the  grant  of  authority  may  be  promptly 
and  discreetly  exercised,  ever  mindful  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose to  safeguard  American  industrial  activity,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  American  con- 
sumer and  keep  ojwn  the  paths  of  such  liberal  exchanges  as 
do  not  endanger  our  own  productivity. 

No  one  contemplates  commercial  aloofness  nor  any  other 
aloofness  contradictory  to  the  best  American  traditions  or 
loftiest  human  purposes.  Our  fortunate  capacity  for  com- 
parative self-containment  affords  the  firm  foundation  on 
which  to  build  for  our  own  security,  and  a  like  foundation  on 
which  to  build  for  a  future  of  influence  and  importance  in 
world  commerce.  Our  trade  expansion  must  come  of  capac- 
ity and  of  policies  of  righteousness  and  reasonableness  in  all 
our  commercial  relations. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  our  provision  for  maintained  good 
fortune  at  home  and  our  unwillingness  to  assume  the  correc- 
tion of  all  the  ills  of  the  world  means  a  reluctance  to  co- 
oi>erate  with  other  peoples  or  to  assume  every  just  obligation 
to  promote  human  advancement  anywhere  in  the  world. 

WAR  MAKES  U.  S.  CREDITOR  NATION 

War  made  us  a  creditor  nation.  We  did  not  seek  an  ex- 
cess possession  of  the  world's  gold  and  we  have  neither  de- 
sire to  profit  unduly  by  its  possession  nor  permanently 
retain  it.  We  do  not  seek  to  become  an  international  dic- 
tator because  of  its  power. 

The  voice  of  the  United  States  has  a  respectful  hearing  in 
international  councils,  because  we  have  convinced  the  world 
that  we  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve,  no  old  grievances  to 
avenge,  no  territorial  or  other  greed  to  satisfy.  But  the 
voice  being  heard  is  that  of  good  counsel,  not  of  dictation. 
It  is  the  voice  of  sympathy  and  fraternity  and  helpfulness, 
seeking  to  assist  but  not  assume  for  the  United  States  bur- 
dens which  nations  must  bear  for  themselves.  We  would 
rejoice  to  help  rehabilitate  currency  systems  and  facilitate 
all  commerce  which  does  not  drag  us  to  the  very  levels  of 
those  who  seek  to  lift  up. 

While  I  have  everlasting  faith  in  our  Republic,  it  would 
be  folly,  indeed,  to  blind  ourselves  to  our  problems  at  home. 
Abusing  the  hospitality  of  our  shores  are  the  advocates  of 
revolution,  finding  their  deluded  followers  among  those  who 
take  on  the  habiliments  of  an  American  without  knowing  an 
American  soul.  There  is  the  recrudescence  of  hyphenated 
Americanism,  which  we  thought  to  have  been  stamped  out 
when  we  committed  the  nation,  life  and  soul,  to  the  World 
War. 

DEMANDS  RESPECT  FOR  LAW  BY  ALIENS 

There  is  a  call  to  make  the  alien  respect  our  institutions 
while  he  accepts  our  hospitality.  There  is  need  to  magnify 
the  American  viewpoint  to  the  alien  who  seeks  a  citizenship 
among  us.  There  is  need  to  magnify  the  national  viewpoint 
to  Americans  throughout  the  land.  More,  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  every  living  being  in  the  United  States  to  respect 
and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  Republic.  Let  men  who  are 
rending  the  moral  fiber  of  the  Republic  through  easy  con- 
tempt for  the  prohibition  law,  because  they  think  it  restricts 
their  personal  liberty,  remember  that  they  set  the  example 
and  breed  a  contempt  for  law  which  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  Republic. 

Constitutional  prohibition  has  been  adopted  by  the  nation. 
It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  plain  speaking,  there 
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are  conditions  relating  to  its  enforcement  which  savor  of 
nation-wide  scandal.  It  is  the  most  demoralizing  factor  in 
our  public  life. 

Most  of  our  people  assumed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment  meant  the  elimination  of  the  question 
from  our  politics.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  so  intensified 
as  an  issue  that  many  voters  are  disposed  to  make  all 
IK>litical  decisions  with  reference  to  this  single  question.  It 
is  distracting  the  public  mind  and  prejudicing  the  judgment 
of  the  electorate. 

The  day  is  unlikely  to  come  when  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment will  be  repealed.  The  fact  may  as  well  be  recognized 
and  our  course  adapted  accordingly.  If  the  statutory  provi- 
sions for  its  enforcement  are  contrary  to  deliberate  public 
opinion,  which  I  do  not  believe,  the  rigorous  and  literal  en- 
forcement will  concentrate  public  attention  on  any  requisite 
modification.  Such  a  course  conforms  with  the  law  and 
saves  the  humiliation  of  the  government  and  the  humiliation 
of  our  people  before  the  world,  and  challenges  the  destructive 
forces  engaged  in  widespread  violation,  official  corruption, 
and  individual  demoralization. 

CONCURRENT  AUTHORITY  INVOLVED 

The  eighteenth  amendment  involves  the  concurrent  au- 
thority of  State  and  Federal  governments,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  policy  it  defines.  A  certain  lack  of  definiteness, 
through  division  of  responsibility,  is  thus  introduced.  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  full  understanding  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  thus  distributed,  I  purpose  to  invite  the 
governors  of  the  States  and  Territories,  at  an  early  oppor- 
tunity, to  a  conference  with  the  Federal  and  executive  au- 
thority. Out  of  the  full  and  free  consideration  which  will 
thus  be  possible,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  emerge  a  more 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  whole  problem  and  definite 
policies  of  national  and  State  co-operation  in  administering 
the  laws. 

There  are  pending  bills  for  the  registration  of  the  alien 
who  has  come  to  our  shores.  I  wish  the.  passage  of  such  an 
act  might  be  expedited.  Life  amid  American  opportunities 
is  worth  the  cost  of  registration  if  it  is  worth  the  seeking, 
and  the  nation  has  the  right  to  know  who  are  citizens  in  the 
making  or  who  live  among  us  and  share  our  advantages 
while  seeking  to  undermine  our  cherished  institutions.  This 
provision  will  enable  us  to  guard  against  the  abuses  in  im- 
migration, checking  the  undesirable  whose  irregular  coming 
is  his  first  violation  of  our  laws.  More,  it  will  facilitate  the 
needed  Americanizing  of  those  who  mean  to  enroll  as  fellow- 
citizens. 

Before  enlarging  the  immigration  quotas  we  had  better 
provide  registration  for  aliens,  those  now  here  or  continually 
pressing  for  admission,  and  establish  our  examination  boards 
abroad,  to  make  sure  of  desirables  only.  By  the  examina- 
tion abroad  we  could  end  the  pathos  at  our  ports,  when  men 
and  women  find  our  doors  closed,  after  long  voyages  and 
wasted  savings,  because  they  are  unfit  for  admission.  It 
would  be  kindlier  and  safer  to  tell  them  before  they  embark. 

KIN  TO  ILLITERACY  PROBLEM 

Our  program  of  admission  and  treatment  of  immigrants  is 
very  intimately  related  to  the  educational  policy  of  the  Re- 
public. With  illiteracy  estimated  at  from  two-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  to  less  than  2  per  cent  in  ten  of  the  foremost  nations 
of  Europe,  it  rivets  our  attention  to  a  serious  problem  when 
we  are  reminded  of  a  6  per  cent  illiteracy  in  the  United 


States.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  test  which  defines  an 
illiterate  as  one  having  no  schooling  whatever.  Remember- 
ing the  wide  freedom  of  our  public  schools,  with  compulsory 
attendance  in  many  States  in  the  Union,  one  is  convinced 
that  much  of  our  excessive  illiteracy  comes  to  us  from 
abroad,  and  the  education  of  the  immigrant  becomes  a  requi- 
site to  his  Americanization.  It  must  be  done  if  he  is  fittingly 
to  exercise  the  duties  as  well  as  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
American  citizenship.  Here  is  revealed  the  special  field  for 
Federal  co-operation  in  furthering  education. 

From  the  very  beginning  public  education  has  been  left 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  States.  So  far  as  schooling  youth 
is  concerned,  the  policy  has  been  justified,  because  no  respon- 
sibility can  be  so  effective  as  that  of  the  local  community, 
alive  to  its  task.  I  believe  in  the  co-operation  of  the  national 
authority  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  broaden  the  work  of 
the  local  authorities.  But  it  is  the  especial  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  devise  means  and  effectively  assist  in 
the  education  of  the  newcomer  from  foreign  lands,  so  that 
the  level  of  American  education  may  be  made  the  highest 
that  is  humanly  possible. 

After  speaking  of  child  labor  and  of  our  timber  sup- 
ply, Mr.  Harding  concluded  as  follows : 

ECONOMY  SHOWN  POSSIBLE 

A  superpower  survey  of  the  eastern  industrial  region  has 
recently  been  completed,  looking  to  unification  of  steam, 
water,  and  electric  powers,  and  to  a  unified  scheme  of  power 
distribution.  The  survey  proved  that  vast  economies  in 
tonnage  movement  of  freights  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
railroads  would  be  effected  if  the  superpower  program  were 
adopted.  I  am  convinced  that  constructive  measures  cal- 
culated to  promote  such  an  industrial  development — I  am 
tempted  to  say,  such  an  industrial  revolution — would  be  well 
worthy  the  careful  attention  and  fostering  interest  of  the 
National  Government. 

The  proposed  survey  of  a  plan  to  draft  all  the  resources  of 
the  Republic,  human  and  material,  for  national  defense  may 
well  have  your  approval.  I  commended  such  a  program  in 
case  of  future  war  in  the  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1921, 
and  every  experience  in  the  adjustment  and  liquidation  of 
war  claims  and  the  settlement  of  war  obligations  persuades 
me  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  such  universal  call  to  armed 
defense. 

I  bring  you  no  apprehension  of  war.  The  world  is  ab- 
horrent of  it,  and  our  own  relations  are  not  only  free  from 
every  threatening  cloud,  but  we  have  contributed  our  larger 
influence  toward  making  armed  conflict  less  likely. 

NATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Those  who  assume  that  we  played  our  part  in  the  World 
War  and  later  took  ourselves  aloof  and  apart,  unmindful  of 
world  obligations,  give  scant  credit  to  the  helpful  part  we 
assume  in  international  relationships. 

Whether  all  nations  signatory  ratify  all  the  treaties  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Ar- 
mament or  some  withhold  approval,  the  underlying  policy  of 
limiting  naval  armament  has  the  sanction  of  the  larger  naval 
powers,  and  naval  competition  is  suspended.  Of  course, 
unanimous  ratification  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  four-power  pact,  which  abolishes  every  probability  of 
war  on  the  Pacific,  has  brought  new  confidence  in  a  main- 
tained peace,  and  I  can  well  believe  it  might  be  made  a 
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model  for  like  assurances  wherever  in  the  world  any  com- 
mon interests  are  concerned. 

We  have  had  expressed  the  hostility  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  a  supergovernment  or  to  any  commitment  where 
either  a  council  or  an  assembly  of  leagued  powers  may  chart 
our  course.  Treaties  of  armed  alliance  can  have  no  likeli- 
hood of  American  sanction,  but  we  believe  in  respecting  the 
rights  of  nations.  In  the  value  of  conference  and  consulta- 
tion, iu  the  effectiveness  of  leaders  of  nations  looking  each 
other  in  the  face  before  resorting  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  both  to  preach  and  promote  inter- 
national understanding.  The  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  bringing  near  the  settlement  of  an  ancient  dispute  between 
South  American  nations  is  added  proof  of  the  glow  of  peace 
in  ample  understanding.  In  Washington  today  are  met  the 
delegates  of  the  Central  American  nations,  gathered  at  the 
table  of  international  understanding  to  stabilize  their  re- 
publics and  remove  every  vestige  of  disagreement.  They  are 
met  here  by  our  invitation,  not  In  our  aloofness,  and  they 
accept  our  hospitality  because  they  have  faith  in  our  unself- 
ishness and  believe  in  our  helpfulness.  Perhaps  we  are  selfish 
in  craving  their  confidence  and  friendship,  but  such  a  selfish- 
ness we  proclaim  to  the  world,  regardless  of  hemisphere  or 
seas  dividing. 

INSISTENT  ON  AMERICAN  RIGHTS 

I  would  like  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  nation  to 
believe  that  in  a  firm  and  considerate  way  we  are  insistent 
on  American  rights,  wherever  they  may  be  questioned,  and 
deny  no  rights  of  others  in  the  assertion  of  our  own.  More- 
over, we  are  cognizant  of  the  world's  struggles  for  full  re- 
adjustment and  rehabilitation,  and  we  have  shirked  no  duty 
which  comes  of  sympathy,  or  fraternity,  or  highest  fellow- 
ship among  nations.  Every  obligation  consonant  with  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  sanctioned  under  our  form  of  government  is 
willingly  met.  When  we  cannot  support  we  do  not  demand. 
Our  constitutional  limitations  do  not  forbid  the  exercise  of  a 
moral  influence,  the  measure  of  which  is  not  less  than  the 
high  purposes  we  have  sought  to  serve. 

After  all.  there  is  less  difference  about  the  part  this  great 
Republic  shall  play  in  furthering  peace  and  advancing  hu- 
manity than  in  the  manner  of  playing  it.  We  ask  no  one  to 
assume  responsibility  for  us:  we  assume  no  responsibility 
which  others  must  bear  for  themselves,  unless  nationality  is 
hopelessly  swallowed  up  in  internationalism. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

EVIDENTLY  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LEVYING  on  capital  is 
no  more  popular  in  Switzerland  than  in  Britain.  Upon 
the  initiative  of  the  Swiss  Socialists,  the  matter  came 
up  for  a  referendum  vote  December  3.  A  special  cable 
to  the  New  York  Times  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  project  was  defeated  by  704,785  to  101,057 
votes.  Tuder  the  fear  that  the  levy  might  be  passed, 
more  than  five  billion  francs  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
country,  with  the  result  that  business  was  practically  at 
a  standstill.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  farmers 
were  more  strongly  against  the  proposed  levy  than  the 
city  dwellers. 

Ix  ITALY  they  are  going  about  the  business  of  bol- 
stering the  government  in  a  different  way.  The  Fascisti 


have  proposed  donations  to  the  government.  They  hope 
in  this  way  to  raise  enough  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the 
budget,  amounting  to  $250,000,000.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  while  the  government  is  poor,  the  inhabitants  are 
richer  than  before  the  war.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  ready  to*  give  large  amounts  for  the 
"love  of  their  country  and  as  an  homage  and  an  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  the  present  members  of  the  government." 
If  the  plan  is  approved,  the  authorities  will  go  about  the 
business  by  collecting  not  only  money,  but  jewelry  and 
valuables  of  all  kinds,  especially  gold  objects.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Italian  people  have  shown  their 
patriotism  in  this  manner  before — indeed,  as  far  back 
as  Roman  days.  In  1915  and  1917  the  people  contrib- 
uted for  victory.  "This  time,"  says  V.  de  Santo,  "it  will 
be  called  a  loan  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country." 

As  A  RESULT  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  a  commission  began  its  ses- 
sions at  The  Hague  December  11  to  discuss  amend- 
ments to  the  rules  of  war.  This  commission  meets 
under  the  terms  of  resolutions  Xos.  1  and  2  of  the  Wash- 
ington pact.  These  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

No.  1.     RESOLUTION-  FOB  A  COMMISSION  OF  JURISTS  TO  CON- 
SIDER AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  OF  WAR 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  have  agreed: 

I.  That  a   commission  composed  of  not  more  than  two 
members,  representing  each  of  the  above-mentioned  powers, 
shall  be  constituted  to  consider  the  following  questions : 

(a)  Do  existing  rules  of  international  law  adequately 
cover  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense  resulting  from  the 
introduction  or  development,  since  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1907,  of  new  agencies  of  warfare? 

(6)  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the  existing  rules  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations? 

II.  That  notices  of  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the 
United   States  of  America  within  three  months  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  conference,  which,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  powers  concerned,  will  fix  the  day  and 
place  for  the  meeting  of  the  commission. 

III.  That  the  commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  request 
assistance  and  advice  from  experts  in  international  law  and 
inland,  naval,  and  aerial  warfare. 

IV.  That  the  commission  shall  report  its  conclusions  to 
each  of  the  powers  represented  in  its  membership. 

These  powers  shall  thereupon  confer  as  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  report  and  the  course  to  be  followed  to  secure  the 
consideration  of  its  recommendations  by  the  other  civilized 
powers. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment, at  the  sixth  plenary  session,  February  4,  1922. 

No.  2.     RESOLUTION-  LIMITING  JURISDICTION  OF  COMMISSION 
OF  JURISTS  PROVIDED  IN  RESOLUTION  No.  1 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  powers  agree- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  rules  of  international  law  respecting  new 
agencies  of  warfare  that  the  commission  shall  review  or 
report  upon  the  rules  or  declarations  relating  to  submarines 
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or  the  use  of  noxious  gases  and  chemicals  already  adopted 
by  the  powers  in  this  conference. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment, at  the  sixth  plenary  session,  February  4,  192H. 

It  is  reported  that  the  chief  matter  under  discussion 
at  present  is  the  question  of  abandoning  poisonous  gases 
and  liquids.  How  the  prohibition  can  be  made  effective 
is  a  no  insignificant  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is  easy  to 
adopt  new  rules,  but  the  methods  of  enforcing  such 
rules  are  found  to  be  more  difficult  to  devise. 

TIIK  FORMAL  INAUGURATION  of  tlu1  Irish  Free  State 
as  one  of  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British 
Empire  took  place  on  December  6,  and  thus  closed,  it 
is  hoped,  one  of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  British 
history. 

William  T.  Cosgrove,  President  of  the  Dail  Eirann 
Cabinet,  was  first  to  sign  the  roll  to  be  sworn  in.  The 
following  six  ministers  were  nominated  and  accepted  as 
his  executive  cabinet:  Kevin  O'Higgins,  Richard  Mul- 
cahy,  Professor  Eoinn  McNeill,  Ernest  Blythe,  Joseph 
McGrath,  and  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald.  Later  some  thirty 
senatorial  nominations  were  announced,  among  which 
were  several  notable  names,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Granard. 
late  Master  of  the  King's  Horse ;  the  Earl  of  Dunraven ; 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  and  active  in  the 
co-operative  creameries  movement;  Mr.  Henry  Guin- 
ness, a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  member  of 
the  famous  brewing  concern,  which  is  said  to  afford  em- 
ployment for  half  of  Dublin;  Mr.  Martin  Fitz  Gerald, 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal;  and  Mr.  William  Butler 
Yeats,  the  famous  poet.  Two  women  were  included  in 
the  nominations,  namely,  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Desart  and  Mrs.  Wyse  Power. 

Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  a  veteran  of  Nationalist  Party 
fights  in  the  English  Parliament  and  a  brilliant  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  has  been  appointed  Governor  General  by 
the  Crown.  He  read  the  King's  message  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  December  12.  Dis- 
patches state  that  the  message  was  well  received,  though 
the  Irish  Labor  Party  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
The  latter  explained  this  later  by  say  ing  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  create  a  disturbance  in  the  event  of  there 
being  anything  in  the  message  with  which  they  would 
have  felt  bound  to  disagree. 

In  an  address  to  the  Parliament,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral outlined  an  extensive  legislative  program,  covering, 
among  other  things,  electoral  franchise,  reform  of  the 
judicial  system,  questions  of  land  purchase,  patent  laws 
and  copyright,  as  well  as  other  problems  of  organization 
incumbent  upon  the  new  State.  With  these,  and  the 
soothing  of  the  irregular  forces  led  by  Mr.  de  Valera,  it 
is  anticipated,  according  to  reports  from  Dublin,  that 
the  Irish  Government  will  have  plenty  to  do  in  the  near 
future. 

EUROPEAN  NATIONS  continue  to  devote  substantial 
parts  of  their  revenue  to  land  armaments,  according  to 
official  figures  collected  by  the  State  Department  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  December  12  by  President 
Harding  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry.  Senator 


McCormick,  Republican,  Illinois,  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion last  winter  during  the  arms  conference. 

Neither  President  Harding  nor  Secretary  Hughes 
commented  on  the  expenditures  in  their  letters.  The 
figures  gave  1921  revenues  and  expenditures  and  1922 
budgets  of  fifteen  European  countries,  together  with 
statements  of  interest  due  on  their  debts  to  the  United 
States. 

The  respective  total  1922  budgets  and  allotments  for 
land  armament  were: 

Austria,  kronen— 947.533.000,000  and  4,787,921,000. 
Kelgium.  francs— -7,500,000,000  and  670,000,000. 
Czechoslovakia,    crowns — 19,000,000,000   and   3,108.000,000. 
Ksthonia,  marks — 5,808,000,000  and  1,324,000,000. 
Finland,  marks— 2.170.000,000  and  306,000,000. 
France,  francs— 35,287,000,000  and  3,426,000,000. 
Great  Britain,  pounds— 910,000,000  and  62,300,000. 
Greece,  drachmas— 3,397,000,000  and  2,142,000,000. 
Hungary,  crowns — 20,764,000,000  and  3,600,000,000. 
Italy,  lire— 18,500,000,000  and  1,876,000,000. 
Latvia,  roubles— 8,982,000,000  and  1,233.000,000. 
Lithuania,  marks — 879,000.000  and  491,000,000. 
Poland,  marks— 591,000,000  and  152,000,000. 
Rumania,  lei— 10,208,000,000  and  1,157,000,000. 
Serbian   State,  dinar— 6,257,000,000  and  1,421,000,000. 

HKRE  ARE  THE  BUDGET  BUREAU'S  figures  on  estimated 
government  receipts  and  appropriations  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1924,  as  compared  with  esti- 
mated receipts  and  actual  appropriations  For  the  present 
fiscal  year  of  1923,  both  exclusive  of  postal  receipts  and 
expenditures: 

RECEIPTS 

1924.  1923. 

I  utenial  revenue   $2,425.000,000  $2,400.000.000 

<  'ustoius    425,000,000  450.000.000 

Miscellaneous    511,812,359  579,862,959 


Totals $3,361,812,359      $3.429,862,959 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Legislative    establishment $14.418.912 

Executive    office 382,850 

Special       repairs.       Executive 
Mansion 

of  Agriculture. 
Commerce.  .  .  . 

Interior .",16.207,752 

Justice 1 8.751  ,or.<; 

Labor 


of 
of 


25,000 
81,251,613 
19.715.535 


Department 

Department   of 
Department 

I  icpartment 

I >epjirtment  of   Labor 0,203,550 

Xa  vy    I  (epartment 296,934,025 

State    Department 15.058,238 

Treasury    Department 148.888,802 

War     Department,      including 

Panama    Canal 326,517,300 

District  of  Columbia 25,043.!i7:: 

Veterans'    Bureau 440,313,000 

Shipping    Board 50.41 1 .500 

Other  independent  offices 23.720,159 


$14,504.165 
396.595 


62.412,036 

20.618,490 
327,514,157 

18,631,205 

7,490,188 

298,324,265 

11,095,201 
160,627,266 

346.894,386 

25,990,050 

422,077,324 

100,459,000 

27.115,550 


Total  ordinary $1.783.843,331  $1.844.149.890 

ITHLIO    DEBT 

Reduction   of  principal $345,097,000  $330,088.800 

Interest  on  public  debt 950,000,000  *1,100,000,000 


Grand  total $3,078,940,331      $3,274,238.690 


*  Including  $125.000.000  discount  accruals  of  War  Savings 
Stamps.  Series  of  1918,  due  January  1,  1923. 
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SDMI:  OF  THE  i  IICIM  iii:s  are  aiming  to  quicken  the 
spirit  of  America  in  support  of  international  peace 
through  world  organization.  The  Church  Peace  Union, 
with  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  the  Commission  on 
International  Justice  and  Good-will  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  the 
World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  through 
the  Cliurches,  are  distributing  "An  International  Pro- 
gram for  America.''  The  a:  nouneeinent  sets  forth  that 
"the  religious  folk  of  America,  disregarding  differences 
of  creed  or  party,  should  unite  in  the  following  action: 
1.  Co-operation;  II.  Association;  III.  Participation." 
1'nder  ''Participation"  it  is  urged  that  religious  folk  of 
America,  disregarding  differences  of  creed  or  party, 
should  '•commend  cordially  the  proposed  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national .Justice."'  and  "urge  the  President  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  the  nations  to  consider,  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
good-will  and  human  brotherhood  the  grave  problems 
which  still  menac  •  the  very  fabric  of  civilization — such 
as  armaments,  economic  chaos,  and  other  obstacle-  to 
the  peace  of  the  world."  This,  the  announcement  urges, 
"is  the  minimum  program."  "The  ultimate  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  outlaw  war  and  make  its  recurrence 
impossible."  An  outline  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
this  effort  can  be  obtained  from  the  Church  Peace 
Tnion,  TO  Fifth  Avenue,  Xew  York  City,  N.  Y. 

SKVATIM:  (ii:ii;i;i:  Wn.urrox  PEI-I-ER  closed  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Bar  Association  of  Xew  Hampshire,  at 
Portsmouth,  on  June  24,  1922,  as  follows: 

"In  this  imperfect  way  I  am  rehearsing  to  you  what  has 
gone  on  ill  my  own  inin<l  as  I  have  sought  to  relate  my 
training  as  a  lawyer  to  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  Sen- 
ator. I  PMSS  over  without  mention  various  minor  contrasts, 
which  have  interested  me  greatly,  between  the  procedure  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  court  and  the  pro- 
cedure to  which  I  suppose  I  shall  become  accustomed  in 
the  Senate.  Such  things  are  subordinate  to  my  main  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  assert  three  propositions,  as  follows: 

"My  first  proposition  is  that  merely  because  dogmatism  is 
for  the  time  being  in  partial  eclipse  is  no  indication  that 
there  are  not  ultimate  truths.  Astronomical  theories  may 
at  a  given  time  be  discredited,  but  the  stars  keep  on  shining. 

"My  second  proposition  is  that  during  the  eclipse  of  dog- 
matism those  of  us  who  are  in  senatorial  office  and  hold 
tixed  beliefs  will  do  well  to  re-examine  them  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  them  reasonably  to  people  by  whom  they  are 
not  shared,  instead  of  scolding  vociferously  those  whose  life 
problem  is  different  from  ours. 

"My  third  proiMjsition  is  that  such  fixed  principles  as  the 
doctrine  of  Marbury  against  Madison,  the  right  of  private 
pro|H>rty.  and  the  obligation  to  respect  an  unwelcome  law, 
have  had  a  sufficiently  long  trial  in  America  to  justify  the 
hopeful  belief  that  when  the  period  of  eclipse  is  passed  the 
American  people  will  announce  with  no  uncertain  voice  their 
intention  to  stand  fast  in  the  ancient  ways." 

MK.  JOSEPH  P.  TfMi'LTY,  formerly  Secretary  to 
President  \Vilson.  has  recently  returned  to  America  after 
a  trip  through  Europe,  ("pon  his  arrival  in  Xew  York. 
Mr.  Tumulty  gave  out  a  statement,  in  which  he  said: 


"Unfortunately  for  the  world,  there  Is  a.  kinship  between 
European  and  American  statesmen  at  the  present  time. 
Both  are  afflicted  with  low  visibility.  These  dignified  per- 
sonages 'carry  on'  from  day  to  day,  apparently  unmindful 
of  the  deep  unrest  throughout  the  world  and  of  the  yearn- 
ings, for  peace  that  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  average  man  of 
the  world;  and,  failing  to  understand  and  interpret  that 
yearning,  they,  by  their  indifference,  allow  conditions  to 
grow  worse  until  Europe  is  very  close  to  chaos  and  revolu- 
tion. They  i<rgue  and  engage  in  futile  debate  while  the  con- 
tagion of  unrest  broadens  and  extends  its  terrible  sweep. 

"There  is  too  much  logic  in  the  reasoning  of  the  con- 
servative statesmen  of  today,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
EZurope.  and  too  little  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  aver- 
age man  ;  the  fact  is  that  the  average  man  in  every  country 
in  the  world  is  disgruntled,  dissatisfied,  and  sorely  harassed 
by  the  burdens  of  war  and,  finding  that  statesmen  have 
failed  thus  far  to  set  up  and  establish  a  suitable  means  of 
escape  for  those  intolerable  things  that  sap  his  strength  and 
vitality  and  bring  only  misery  to  him  and  those  dependent 
upon  him,  he  has  lost  faith  in  government  and  those  who 
administer  it.  His  mind  is  therefore  made  a  fertile  field  for 
all  sorts  of  radical  propaganda  and  programs.  That  is  the 
terrible  thing  about  the  present  situation  in  Europe,  which 
daily  grows  more  acute. 

"What  statesman  in  America  will  say  that  the  tinder  lying 
about  in  Europe  will  not  soon  be  swept  into  a  great  world 
conflagration  that  will  finally  reach  our  own  shores?" 

THE  AMERICAN-  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION  is  now  feeding 
a  million  and  a  half  Eussian  children.  Secretary 
Hoover,  head  of  the  organization,  expressed  tjie  opinion, 
however,  that  there  would  be  a  large  increase  in-  the 
number  for  which  the  association  will  have  to  provide 
food  before  next  June.  He  believes  the  number  may 
reach  3,000,000. 

Tin:  BmKAu  OF  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  and  for  the  Judiciary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1924.  in  the  following  language: 

"For  the  contribution  of  the  United  Stales  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  Hurenu  of  the  Interparliamentary 
I  » wn  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration 
-  '" 


LETTER  BOX 

BOSTON,  October  31,  1922. 
My  DEAR  SIB: 

I  note  in  Franklin  K.  Lane's  letters,  page  2W.  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  a  strong  aversion  to  the  term  "allies"  as 
applied  to  those  with  whom  we  fought  the  recent  war  .  I 
regret  to  see  that  the  Republican  Administration  appears  to 
inherit  his  aversion.  I  am  surprised,  because  it  has  histori- 
cally been  the  Democratic  Party  which  has  stood  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and  local  and  States'  rights,  while  the  He 
publican  Party  has,  as  its  name  indicates  and  as  n  protective 
tariff  implies,  stood  for  sacrifice  of  individual  rights  when 
clearly  for  the  general  good.  We  are  already  allied  with 
many  nations  in  the  Postal  Alliance.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  "alliance  in  itself  or  must  not  it  be  rather  to"  the  object 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  alliance  or  the  means  to  be  used  in 
obtaining  that  end?  What  objection  can  there  be  to  an 
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alliance  which  has  for  its  aim  the  hindrance  to  the  slave 
trade,  or  to  any  other  trade  outlawed  by  the  nation  with 
which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  or  for  the  regulation  of  such 
commercial  interests  as  the  preservation  of  game  or  the 
provision  for  the  submission  of  disputes  to  orderly  and  legal 
adjudication? 

Very  respectfully, 

ALFRED  C.  LANE. 

"Alliance,"  as  used  in  all  writings  on  international  law, 
carries  with  it  an  agreement  to  use  armed  forces  against 
some  particular  power  or  against  any  power  or  powers  with 
whom  an  ally  may  go  to  war.  Thus  alliances  are  military 
in  nature.  It  is  alliances  thus  defined  against  which  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  the  American  statesmen  since  have 
been  opposed.  Of  course  the  Universal  Postal  Union  is  not 
an  alliance. — THE  EDITOR. 


HASTINGS,  ENGLAND,  December  8,  1922. 
MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
own  high  appreciation  of  your  publication,  especially  of 
recent  issues,  so  full  of  instructive  articles  and  valuable 
information,  which  are  bound  to  exercise  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  those  who  "have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear." 
Though  I  receive  quite  a  number  of  English  and  continental 
periodicals  championing  the  same  cause,  your  journal  al- 
ways brings  a  fresh  breath  from  across  the  ocean,  some  new 
viewpoint,  broad-minded  and  impartial,  which  it  is  good  for 
us  Europeans  to  learn,  if  not  always  to  assimilate. 

JAAKOFF  PRELOOKER. 


DEUTSCHE  FRIEDENSGESELLSCHAFT,  BERLIN. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  When  we  met  in  Vienna  I  told  you  how 
difficult  is  the  pecuniary  situation  of  the  German  Peace 
Society.  Meanwhile  things  became  much  worse  by  the  hor- 
.rible  depreciation  of  the  mark.  We  make  really  heroical 
efforts  to  maintain  our  work  by  our  own  forces ;  we  have  in- 
creased the  obligatory  contributions  of  the  members  to  120 
times  as  much  as  in  the  time  before  the  war,  and  besides 
we  have  collected  voluntary  contributions  of  more  than 
100,000  marks  a  year.  But  all  this  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  mere  existence  of  our  Bureau. 

I  made  an  appeal  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  a  yearly 
subvention  of  $1,000  for  the  Peaqe  Society  and  $2,000  for 
our  peace  "Kartell"  (the  National  Council  of  all  German 
peace  organizations).  I  hope  we  will  succeed,  but  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  at  Washington  will  first  hear  the  European 
Bureau.  If  at  the  end  of  all  deliberations  we  succeed,  there 
will  pass  a  considerable  time  anyhow.  In  the  meantime  we 
have  not  the  means  to  exist. 

The  English  Peace  Society,  without  having  been  ap- 
proached by  us,  has  accorded  to  us  a  subvention  which  was 
a  good  help  for  us.  Now  the  idea  conies  to  me  that  the 
American  Peace  Society  might  do  something  similar.  If  I 
am  correctly  informed,  you  receive  from  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment a  yearly  subvention  of  $15,000.  One  per  cent  of 
this  subvention  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  our  existence 
for  two  or  three  months.  For  such  a  help  we  would  be  very 
thankful  indeed. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain  how  important 
it  is  for  the  international  movement  that  the  organization 
ill  Germany  does  not  break  down  during  the  present  catas- 
trophe. 

If  for  some  reason  or  other  it  should  not  be  possible  for 
your  Society  to  comply  with  my  request,  it  might  not  be 
impossible  for  you  to  find  private  individuals  interested  in 
the  peace  movement  who  are  willing  to  lend  us  a  helping 
hand. 

Permit  me  to  anticipate  the  cordial  thanks  of  our  or- 
ganizations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  QUIDDE. 


MR.  RALSTON  ON  MR.  STOWELL'S 
BOOK 

The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  has  been  favored  by  Mr.  Jackson 
H.  Ralston  with  the  following  careful  study  of  the  work  on 
"Intervention  in  International  Law,"  published  recently  by 
Mr.  Ellery  C.  Stowell : 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Stowell  has  industriously  and  success- 
fully gathered  data  relative  to  many  interventions  which 
have  taken  place  between  nations,  for  purposes  of  redress, 
expiation,  indemnity,  security,  or  punishment,  devoting 
much  attention  particularly  to  humanitarian  intervention. 
In  our  point  of  view  and  in  the  present  chaotic  state  of 
what  passes  under  the  name  of  international  law,  the  book 
has  the  value  resultant  upon  industrious  labor  and  judicious 
collection  of  instances.  We  cannot  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  written  upon  the  theory  of  international  law  which, 
with  growing  civilization  among  men,  must  be  accepted,  if 
sound  reason  and  the  highest  ideals  of  justice  are  to  prevail. 
The  author  accepts  too  readily,  we  conceive,  the  principle 
that  might  makes  right,  coupling  this  with  the  idea  that 
that  which  has  been  done  by  nations,  if  repeated  sufficiently 
often,  makes  law.  Of  course,  as  to  things  indifferent  in 
themselves  the  practices  of  nations  may  make  sound  cus- 
toms, but  the  practice  of  the  stronger  to  lay  down  rules  of 
action  for  the  weaker,  which  is  almost  universal  in  cases  of 
intervention,  is  quite  another  matter.  This  distinction  Mr. 
Stowell  ignores,  but  may  only  be  criticised  for  this  to  the 
same  degree  that  other  writers  who  feel  that  they  are  lay- 
ing down  international  law  may  be  subjected  to  the  same 
criticism.  Our  position  in  this  respect  may  be  elucidated  by 
examining  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Stowell's  work.  He  says, 
for  instance : 

"It  sometimes  happens  that  a  weak  or  harassed  govern- 
ment is  unable  or  unwilling  to  compel  its  nationals  to  ob- 
serve international  law.  In  such  a  situation  the  State  whose 
nationals  or  whose  interests  are  endangered  may  act  directly 
to  compel  the  observance  of  international  law." 

If  Mr.  Stowell  had  simply  said  that  in  such  cases  States 
often  use  violence,  he  would  have  been  more  nearly  correct, 
and  if  he  had  observed  that  nations  only  so  act  when  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  very  much  stronger  than  the  nation 
supposed  to  be  in  default,  he  would  have  made  an  observa- 
tion justified  by  the  instances  he  cites. 

Mr.  Stowell  points  out  the  difficulties  which  arise  within 
a  community  when  individuals  seek  revenge  on  their  own 
account,  and  he  finds  that  thereby  the  "avengers  were  con- 
stantly embroiling  the  community  in  order  to  gratify  their 
more  selfish  lust  for  revenge."  That  an  infinitely  greater 
and  more  intolerable  evil  exists  when  a  nation  becomes  its 
own  avenger,  and  that  such  action  is  in  itself  a  violation  of 
true  international  law,  Mr.  Stowell.  we  regret  to  say,  does 
not  appreciate.  Particularly  he  regards  a  supposed  loss  of 
prestige  as  a  justification  for  bloody  intervention.  Exactly 
why  this  should  be  true  when  similar  actions  are  not  justi- 
fied on  the  part  of  an  individual  in  like  case,  or  why  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  men  to  restore  prestige  should  be 
more  virtuous  than  individual  killing,  does  not  appear. 

An  illustration  of  the  repetition  of  the  old  idea  that  su- 
perior force  is  its  own  law  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stowell  when 
he  says  that  in  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  the  Amer- 
ican demand  for  indirect  losses  was  not  allowed,  "but  if 
war,  instead  of  arbitration,  had  settled  the  controversy, 
there  would  have  been  no  legal  objection  to  the  collection 
of  the  indirect  losses,  provided  that  the  result  of  the  re- 
course to  arms  had  been  sufficiently  favorable  to  the  United 
States."  It  was  by  virtue  of  a  general  principle  of  law, 
thoroughly  recognized  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, 
as  between  private  individuals,  that  indirect  losses  were  not 
allowed.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  treated  as  either 
legal  or  right.  A  successful  war,  however,  in  Mr.  Stowell's 
opinion,  would  have  changed  the  legal  situation  and  con- 
verted that  which  was  originally  illegal  into  legality.  It 
cannot  be  admitted  that  anything  which  may  properly  be 
called  law  can  be  changed  in  its  nature  by  a  show  of  su- 
perior force,  and  so  long  as  what  passes  as  international 
law  recognizes  the  contrary  it  will  fail  to  be  a  science  or 
worthy  of  respect. 
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Mr.  St. .well  finds  that  "when  a  State  exacts  redress  for 
the  injury  to  its  prestige  or  interests,  it  protects  society  by 
making  it  certain  to  all  who  harbor  evil  designs  that  the 
transgressor  will  be  brought  to  book."  Inasmuch  as  such 
exaction  nt"  redress  never  takes  place  except  the  attacking 
nation  lie  stronger  than  the  supposed  offending  nation.  Mr. 
Stowell's  statement  can  only  be  true  when  the  offender  is 
the  weaker.  He  leaves,  therefore,  the  nation  superior  in 
power  with  full  liberty  to  harbor  evil  designs  without  fear 
of  being  brought  to  book.  But,  after  all.  who  is  to  deter- 
mine that  the  weaker  nation  has  wrongfully  affected  the 
"prestige  or  interests"  of  the  stronger?  So  long  as  the 
stronger  nation  alone  settles  this  matter,  there  can  be  nei- 
ther law  nor  justice  controlling  the  situation.  The  whole 
statement,  therefore,  amounts  simply  to  an  assertion  that  if 
the  weaker  nation  does  something  that  the  stronger  nation 
rone-elves  prejudicial  to  it,  the  stronger  nation  can  attack 
and  inflict  its  own  punishment.  This  may  be  true  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  the  fact  being  that  the  stronger  nation  is  a 
law  unto  itself:  but  it  is  not  a  statement  of  anything  that 
may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  international  law. 

Again  illustrating  his  idea.  Mr.  Stowell  states  that  "in 
view  of  the-  many  instances  in  which  bombardment  and 
drastic  measures  have  been  employed,  it  is  hard  to  deny 
that  there  is  a  presumption  of  legality  in  their  favor."  In 
other  words,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Stowell's  declaration 
that  the  more  often,  under  circumstances  of  brutality. 
stronger  nations  have  taken  vengeance  into  their  own  hands, 
the  more  convincing  the  proof  of  their  right  to  be  judges  in 
their  own  cause  and  to  inflict  death  upon  innocent  people 
in  nowise  connected  with  the  offense.  It  would  seem  that 
the  multiplication  of  ciphers  somehow  creates  a  positive 
quantity.  True  international  law  cannot  be  so  written. 

All  we  have  said  is  not  a  discussion  as  to  whether  war 
is  or  is  not  proper  or  justifiable.  It  is  simply  to  point  out 
that  law  is  one  thing,  and  that  the  organized  chaos  (para- 
doxically speaking  i  called  war  is  another  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing.  Confusion  upon  this  point  on  the  part  of  in- 
ternational law  writers  has  made  their  teachings  a  mockery 
to  the  laymen,  who  will  not  regard  international  law  seri- 
ously till  a  bill  of  divorcement  has  been  signed  between  it 
and  war  in  all  its  phases.  The  two  do  not  belong  in  the 
same  bed. 

In  the  present  state  of  barbarism  in  international  law.  or 
pseudo-international  law.  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Stowell's 
book  and  the  occasion  for  its  writing  may  not  be  denied. 
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I  UK  \\  i:i,n:i  II.NK.  a  weekly  publication  of  Charlottenburg 
i  Berlin  i.  niimlKTs  for  July  20.  August  •'!!.  September 
28,  October  12.  and  November  16.  1922. 

These  numbers  contain  a  controversy  between  Heinrich 
Ka nner.  of  Vienna,  some  of  whose  writings  have  appeared 
in  A»vo<  ATK  OF  I'KACK.  and  General  Count  Montgelas.  for- 
merly of  the  German  General  Staff. 

The  controversy  grew  out  of  an  article  by  I  >r.  Kanner  in 
the  number  for  July  2'i.  entitled  "/><;*  I'rliilil  <!<•*  \\'<-ltl;ncgs" 
i  "The  Original  Plan  of  the  World  War"i. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  Field  Marshal 
Fran/  Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf.  formerly  chief  of  the  Aus- 
trian General  Staff.  Dr.  Kanner  found  six  official  and  two 
private  letters  exchanged  by  Hoetzendorf  with  the  head  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  von  Moltke.  It  appears  that  in 
llMC.i.  at  the  time  of  the  European  crisis,  due  to  Austria's 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many realized  that  a  world  war  might  thus  be  engendered, 
and  the  chiefs  of  their  general  staffs  were  instructed  by 
their  resjiective  emperors  and  prime  ministers  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  campaign.  This  plan  of  campaign  was  agreed  upon 
in  1909  and  maintained  and  developed  in  subsequent  years. 
In  1914  it  was  this  very  plan  that  Germany  and  Austria 
1  nil-sued.  These  facts  are  indubitable.  The  issue  between 
Dr.  Kanner  and  General  Montgelas  turns  on  their  signifi- 
cance. The  former  contends  that  the  will  to  war  on  the 
part  of  the  emperors,  their  prime  ministers,  and  the  chiefs 
of  their  general  staffs  is  evidenced  by  the  formulation  of 


an  offensive  military  plan  of  campaign,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Bismarck  always  refused  to  allow  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  agree  ui>ou  such  a 
plan.  General  Montgelas  endeavors  to  show  that  the  mak- 
ing of  such  a  plan  was  merely  a  routine  duty  of  the  two 
chiefs  of  staff.  He  disputes  that  it  was  binding:  in  fact 
that  it  was  a  formal  agreement.  Thus  the  historians  dig 
up  and  bury  their  dead  over  and  over,  not  always  recogniz- 
ing the  corpse  as  together  they  look  sadly  on.  arguing  heat- 
edly the  while. 

THE  LITTLE  CORNER  NEVER  CONQUERED:  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
RED  CROSS  WORK  FOB  BELGIUM.  By  Julin  run  Schaick. 
The  Macmillan  Co..  New  York.  Pp.  1-24S:  appendices 
and  index,  pp.  249-282.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Van  Schaick  has  here  written  a  faithful  account  of 
what  followed  when  the  American  Red  Cross  forces  entered 
Belgium.  It  is  not  a  brilliant  liook.  It  is  another  of  the 
fairly  numerous — and  they  should  be  wholly  welcome — 
stories  written  about  one  phase  or  another  of  American 
activity  in  the  war  by  men  who  participated  in  the  activity, 
and  who  set  about  leaving  an  account  of  it  with  much  the 
same  thoroughness  and  devotion  that  they  displayed  during 
the  war.  The  time  will  come  when  all  of  these  efforts  will 
be  parts  of  a  total  of  knowledge  that  will  be  of  very  large 
importance. 

In  this  volume  the  beginning  is  made  very  simply  with  the 
statement  that  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  gov- 
ernment approving,  sent  a  commission  to  Europe  in  1917. 
Dr.  Van  Schaick  explains  that  the  head  of  the  commission 
was  Grayson  M.  P.  Murphy,  a  successful  New  York  banker 
and  West  Point  graduate,  who  had  a  way  of  getting  things 
done.  He  continues  in  a  careful,  exact  sort  of  fashion  to 
tell  what  happened  in  the  first  days  after  the  commission 
reached  Europe,  and  then  he  gets  into  its  larger  work. 

With  his  heart  evidently  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
part  Belgium  played  in  the  war — an  admiration  that  has  not 
dulled  in  the  passing  of  time — the  author  tells  what  Bel- 
gium's daring  and  suffering  had  been,  and  so  he  finds  his 
way  into  descriptions  that  touch  by  their  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity, even  as  they  did  in  the  days  between  1914  and  1918. 
Stories  of  refugees,  stories  of  children,  stories  of  parted 
families— too  often  parted  forever— and.  happily,  stories  of 
"enerons  American  effort  to  do  whatsoever  money  and  will- 
ing hearts  could  do  to  bring  relief.  Dr.  Van  Schaick  has 
done  a  useful,  patient  work. 

The  little  corner  never  conquered  refers  to  that  tiny  por- 
tion of  Flanders  behind  Ypres  and  the  Yser  which  was  held 
by  the  Belgian  army  for  four  years  of  the  war.  Small  as 
the  area  was.  it  called  for  as  much  intensive  relief  work  as 
any  district  affected  by  the  war,  and  Dr.  Van  Schaick  has 
written  a  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  the  activities 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  that  section. 

The  problems  to  be  handled  were  many  and  various. 
Every  sort  of  assistance,  military  and  civil,  was  needed  ur- 
gently by  the  Belgian  army  and  the  remnant  of  unconquered 
country,  but  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  problem  was 
afforded  by  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees  who 
fled  before  the  German  occupation.  Of  these,  almost  four 
million  eventually  reached  England,  many  by  way  of  Hol- 
land, where  they  were  not  wanted  and  could  not  be  cared 
for:  thousands  more  went  into  France,  where  they  even- 
tually gathered  into  groups  and  were  greatly  assisted  by 
the  A.  R.  C. 

It  was.  perhaps,  especially  fortunate  for  these  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  in  a  position  to  help  them,  for 
most  of  the  refugees,  being  Flemish  and  of  the  lower  classes, 
had  alien  and  difficult  temperaments  and  eventually  became 
very  unpopular,  both  in  England  and  France.  The  work 
done  in  this  regard  is  ably,  and  at  times  entertainingly,  de- 
scribed by  the  writer. 

Nothing,  however,  could  give  a  better  impression  of  war 
conditions  than  the  chapter  devoted  to  children's  stories, 
some  of  them  related  by  the  children  themselves  and  others 
evidently  recorded  by  A.  R.  C.  workers.  Children's  colonies 
were  organized  and  assisted  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  in 
which  as  much  as  possible  of  this  tragic  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  war  was  gathered  and  cared  for,  but  the  inevitable  misery 
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and  demoralization  of  numbers  of  these  youngsters  reniiiins 
one  of  the  ••iiddest  incidents  of  the  Wiir. 

MODEHN  ITAI.Y.     By  Tom i/Hixii  Tittani.     The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. \ew  Yo'rk.     Pp    'W>.    JR2.00. 

This  picture  of  the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  economic 
aspects  of  Italy  today  is  the  series  of  lectures,  delivered  last 
year,  at  the  Willianistown  Institute  of  Politics,  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Italian  Senate.  Signer  Tittoni  sketches  in  the 
liook  the  salient  features  of  Italy's  contribution  to  litera- 
ture, art.  science,  international  law.  economics — in  short,  to 
the  sum  total  of  modern  civilization.  Interesting  as  is  his 
exposition  generally,  it  has  a  special  value  in  furnishing 
for  its  American  reader  the  cultural  background  of  the  large 
and  oftentimes  important  Italian  immigrant  population  in 
the  United  States.  These  millions  of  Italians  had  come  to 
our  shores  with  the  centuries  of  Italy's  culture  behind  them. 
The  author  calls  attention  to  this,  particularly  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book,  in  which  lie  discusses  the  question  of 
the  Italian  immigration  to  the  United  States  and  touches 
upon  the  immigrants'  contribution  to  American  life. 

RUSSIA  TODAY  AND  TOMOKKOW.     By  Paul  N.  Miliukor.     The 
Mac-initial!   Company,  New   York.     Pp.  .'!!r_>.     .S2.25. 

None  of  the  Russian  political  leaders  and  writers  is  SD 
well  known  or  appreciated  In  the  United  States  as  Professor 
Mlllukov :  none  has  had  so  much  personal  contact  with 
American  readers  and  audiences.  In  1903-5  he  came  to 
America  and  lectured  here,  in  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  his  lectures  were  brought  out  later  as  a  book. 
under  the  title  of  "Russia  and  Its  Crisis."  Last  fall,  dur- 
ing the  Washington  Conference,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  again,  and  again  lectured  to  large  and  sympathetic 
American  audiences  in  a  number  of  large  cities.  "Russia 
Today  and  Tomorrow"  is  the  result  of  these  lectures. 

The  thesis  of  the  hook  is  that  the  year  1921  marked  a 
definite  turning  point  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Two 
phenomena  marked  what  the  author  calls  the  completion 
of  the  cycle  of  revolutionary  events  In  Russia,  one  of  them 
representing  a  crisis  in  the  "White"  movement  and  the  other 
in  the  "Red."  As  the  author  puts  it,  "the  former  ran  its 
course  with  the  loss  of  the  last  patch  of  anti-Bolshevist 
territory  in  the  Crimea,  the  latter  with  the  Great  Russia 
famine;  General  Wrangel's  defeat  manifested  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  'AVhite'  movement,  the  famine  of  1921.  demon- 
strated Russia's  exhaustion  under  the  Bolshevist  rule." 

That  is  Russia  today.  What  of  Russia  tomorrow?  Pro- 
fessor Miliukov's  answer  to  this  question  is  summed  up  in 
the  following  words:  "There  will  be  neither  anarchy  nor 
monarchy  in  Russia  of  tomorrow.  There  will  be  democ- 
racy. It  will  he  a  peasant  democracy."  Based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  suffrage,  the  author  believes,  this  Russian 
democracy  will  effect  a  regeneration  of  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  the  country  and  will  work  out  forms  of 
federative  union  under  which  practically  all  of  the  numerous 
nationalities  that  had  been  incorporated  in  the  vast  Russian 
Empire  will  come  to  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  JAPAN.     By  J.  II.  Gubbiti*.     Seely, 
Service. 

Here  is  a  book  on  Japan  by  a  man  who  has  made  that 
country  a  subject  of  lifelong  study.  The  London  Time*,  in 
commenting  on  the  book,  says  of  the  author  and  his  work  : 

"As  was  to  be  expected  from  one  who  has  written  a 
dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language,  not  to  mention  learned 
treatises  on  the  Civil  ("ode  and  the  family  system.  Mr. 
Gubbins  approaches  the  muse  of  Dai  Nippon's  history  in  a 
spirit  of  high  seriousness,  alleviated  by  the  courtesy  of 
diplomatic  usage.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  progress  of 


Japan  -from  pre-feudal  days  to  constitutional  government 
and  the  position  of  a  Great  Power'  without  fear,  favor,  or 
affection— indeed.  •  ith  very  little  indication  of  his  personal 
sympathies  and  .nions.  lie  records  the  failures  and  suc- 
cesses of  Japanese  statesmanship  with  methodical,  dispas- 
sionate, and  almost  mathematical  precision:  he  is  obviousl. 
more  concerned  to  tabulate  results  than  to  analyze  causes. 
and  remains  curiously  indifferent,  as  a  rule,  to  the  human 
side  of  statecraft — to  the  qualities  and  defects  of  individunl 

statesmen.     Therefore    his    exposition    of    the    evoluti f 

modern  Japan  is  likely  to  appeal  rather  to  the  earnest 
student  in  search  of  accurate  knowledge  than  to  the  casual 
reader,  who  generally  likes  his  history  tempered  with  the 
humanities,  and  even  with  the  pomps  and  vanities. 

••Concerning  the  causes  of  friction  which  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  have  gradually  impaired  the  previously  exist- 
ing cordiality  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Gulibins  writes  with  intimate  knowledge  and  strict  impar- 
tiality; his  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  Great  War 
on  the  general  situation  in  the  Far  East  are  also  worthy 
of  close  attention.  Students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  may 
regret  that  his  instructive  survey  of  that  situation  should 
have  been  carried  no  further  than  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
and  that  his  work  contains  no  reference  to  the  inner  signifi- 
cance and  probable  results  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
Particular  interest  and  value  would  undoubtedly  have  at- 
tached to  his  explanation  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Japan's 
representatives  on  that  momentous  occasion,  and  to  a  critical 
comparison  of  their  attitude  with  the  prudent  policy  of 
watchful  waiting  prescribed  by  the  elder  statesmen,  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  when  Russia.  France,  and 
Germany  united  to  deprive  her  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula 
and  other  fruits  of  victory  in  IS!).").  Mr.  Gubbins  gives  a 
particularly  lucid  exposition  of  the  influence  wielded  in 
public  affairs  by  the  Genro  since  the  restoration,  and  of  the 
several  parts  played  by  them  in  the  making  of  modern 
Japan." 
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